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Article  I. 

WorkM  of  Art  and  Art'uts  in  Entjtand.  By  G.  F.  Waaqe  v, 
Direetur  of  the  Royal  Gaiiery  at  Berlin.  3  vols,  8vo, 
Murray.     183S. 

7%r  Art  of  Puinl'tntf  in  OH  and  in  Fresco ;  being  a  khtortf 
of  the  i^arious  processes  and  materiuh  employ  td,f  rum  Us 
diaeovcry  by  Ifubert  and  John  Van  Eyck  to  the  present 
time,  Translnted  from  the  original  French  treatise  of 
M.  J.  F.  L.  Merimue,  Secretary  to  the  Koyal  Ai-udumy 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Paris ;  vdth  Observations  on  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  British  Arty  the  French  and  Fnylixh  Chro- 
mo/ic  Scales  and  T/it-orie*  of  Coluurin{/.  By  AV.  B.  Sa  B8- 
viBLfi  TATbott,  Senior  Curator  of  the  Living  Model 
Acndeniy^  &c.,  &c.)  &c.    Whittjiker. 

W  ITHIN  fift)' years  the  love  of  art  hus  been  gmdunllydiR- 
scmiuated  in  this  country;  in  proportion  as  civihzation  has 
itdN'anced,  the  desire  to  accumulnte  works  of  diHerent  schools 
has  kept  puce  with  the  increase  of  wealth  among  the  mcrcan- 
cla&seii;  but  neitlicr  the  love  of  art,  nor  the  desire  ofpoa- 
rion,  has  been  ullicd  to  cultivated  taste  and  competent 
Vnuwled)^-.:iuiil  die  vanity  that  induced  the  wt-althy  collector  to 
prefer  the  name  of  ii  great  nuLster  to  the  jmsscssion  of  genuine 
pictures,  calculated  to  gratify  the  taste  and  improve  the  mind, 
hns  led  to  a  system  of  dcccidiou  and  robbcrj',  somewhat 
cheekedj  but  still  practised  to  »  great  extent, 

VOL.  IX.— X"  XVII.  D 


Works  6f''4rt  and  Artiati  in  England. 

That  fuel  lio^'Joiig  Diadc  an  impartial  and  judicious  criti( 
catalogue  of-tbc 'principid  gullcnKS  of  our  country  a  detiden 
turn.     Mr\^'aagrn^8  rolumca  bv  no  meanH  fultil  all  that  is 
requir^(r^;*-6u*t  they  must  be  considered  as  the  commencement 
of  a  s?ysHrn  of  criticism  which  will  tend  to  purity  the  taste 
cdUj^ctors,  excite  Uicir  caution,  extend  their  knowledge,  taxi 
,«.W)n96quetitly  diminish  the  potitwr  luid  n^afir«  deception  too 
,','•  •generally  practised  on  thetn.     It  will  also  have  a  Icndcucy^ 
*'\**lo  improve  native  mctdem  art,  by  bringing  it  critically  inl 
■"'     juxtaposition  with  the  productions  of  the  masters  trom  the" 
fourteenth  to  the  iivvcnieenth  centuries. 

Much  has  been  Avritten  on  the  8U})eriority  in  conrcptic 
colouring  and  execution,  of  the  ancient  masters.    To  trace  tl 
causes  of  that  supcrinvityj  would  be  entering  on  a  curioul 
mctaphy&ical  and  philosuphical  inqiihry  not  immediately  con- 
,ncctcd  with  the  objccU  of  the  wurk,or  of  ourreuiai'ktt;  ncvi 
theU'»s  we  cannot  dismiss  ao  inlerettling  a  point  without  a  fm 
cursoty  obsen'ations,  which  may  lead  the  reader  to  &i 
reflection. 

Those  masters  whose  worke  are  distinf^iished  by  their  subli- 
mity and  beauty  were  all  the  subjects  of  wi  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment, which  sought,  by  every  exturnal  representation, 
enthral  the  minds  of  \\&  votaries,  instil  a  belief  of  its  tegenf 
or  imprint  its  own  inter])rututions  of  Scripture,  the  words  of 
which  were  veiled  from  tin  i    number  of  its  devotees 

in  an  unknown  tongue.     Ts^  it  \«as  the  art  of  jmintinj 

re\-ivcd,  than  its  powerful  intluence  qu  the  sensce  was 
among  a  highly  susceptible  people;  its  etfecto  were  soon  ]> 
ceived  to  be  bcneticial  to  ecclesiastical  authority :  the  cl 
posMuon  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  were  (he  ecdesiastii 
ftiid  whatever  talent  for  art  wealth  could  command  wan  hij 
and  rewarded.     There  can  be  no  doidit  the  ui-tistij  were 
citedj  and  that  in  many,  feelings  of  ardent  piety  warmed 
elevated  the  imagination,  while  the  hand  obeyed  and  enabi 
them  to  embody  fornix  which  »eem  t(>  breutlie  uf  heaven 
ecstasy.     Others  melted  into  tendenioss  at  the  history  uf  i 
infancy  of  the   Redeemer,  and,  blending  that  feeUng 
adoration  and  piety.  deiiKhtetl  to  delineate  tlio  Virgin 
her  celestial  ollapring  in  every  eoneetvablc  position,    boi 
whose  minds  Mere  of  a  yet  higher  atamp,  dared  to 


Wiarkt  <if  Art  and  Ariiils  in  England, 

\  JiaimHim/ia  wtmia  mvndi^"  unci  paint  the  blussed  and 
ined,  thr  angelic  and  Hatanic  hotttii,  tlie  communion 
fjtmanta,  and  e>'«u  (wfttk  anil  presumptuous  tbiiv  !)  to  embody 
tfaeincorjiorcal  aod  eternal  Crrntor.  The  causes  lea(.Uu;c  (-o  tbal 
«(huaia«n  which  called  uito  hig-hc»t  action  muuUl  facultiea 
nf  B—rjr  lo  portray  tlioae  aubjectu  with  audi  force,  tendemcM, 
IfyUi,  prafT,  and  olevation  of  ««nlinient,  no  lon^r  exist  in  the 
ivuntr}'  ill  which  tbc-y  bad  their  origin,  and  never  existed  here ; 
cwucqutMitly,  the  atuHt-  efTucta  have  uot  been  produced. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  mind  of  the  poet  or  the  paint«r, 
U  the  time  of  conceiving  that  ^^  hich  ia  eithtr  aubhme  or  beau- 

itifiU,  U  in  a  high  and  elevated  stato  correspond  inif  with  the 
ubject  and  the  conception.  The  minds  of  those  who  now 
pUTBUc  tlie  prufr^on  of  painting  have  nut  deteriorated  witii 

■Uir  profcress  of  our  nature ;  they  arc  not  leas  sincerely  pious, 
they  arc  not  Icsn  capable  of  mental  exaltation ;  and  yet  the 
be*t  among  them  are  many  degrees  below  a  UaphaeU  a  Michael 
Aagdo,  a  Corregigio,  a  Guido,  and  a  long  list  besides.  The  in- 
feriority  is  to  be  accounted  for,  not  by  presumptuously  de- 
daring  the  natural  iulcriority  of  the  men,  but  by  the  simple 
fact,  ihiil  Llie  same  causes  have  not  excited  and  controlled 
thvni,  and  dtimulatitl  them  to  ntiidy  with  perficveranri'  und  hu- 
nility ;  while  religious  sens.ilion«,  whetJicr  correct  or  false  mat- 
ters not,  led  the  ancients  to  select  the  tinest  subjects,  which, 
when  paintifl,  they  knew  would  bcdispU^ed  in  their  churches, 
Bkd  make  known  their  nmnes  to  admiring  uution». 
Times  tre  changed,  and  we  must  not  even  hope — for  it 
only  lead  to  disappointment — that  the  artists  of  Eng- 
in  the  highe»l  di[iiirlnicnt«  of  art,  will  ever  rival  the 
msstcn  of  Italy. 

Some  ■  'it  well-intentioned  attempts  have  been  made 

Id  fiMrtc"  ^     tl   painthig  in   England;  among  thetie  the 

firitiah  InaliluLion  ii  most  prominent, — au  institution  fotmded 
for  '  iss  pnq>nse  of  encouraging  Uving  British  histo- 

ricu  •>.     The  method  of  etiecting  that  end  is  so  droll, 

that  It  may  be  useful  to  mention  it.    The  directors  give  a  few 
prir  "     ''  i-  hiu^Ic  figures,  to  which  sonic  acrip- 

tu:..  I  by  the  puiutcr;  and  they  have  pur- 

ctuucd,  at  Tcry  tugh   pnces,  n  bad  picture  by  I'anneginnO) 
entitled  the  '  Vitdon  of  EzekieP;  a  very  poor  specimca  of  Sir 

b3 
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Joshua  RejTioItls,  called  a  riposo,  rcprcacntiugawcak-heac 
old  man,  a  sltn-enly  Enf^Ush  peasant  girl,  and  two  children, 
the  carnation  on  one  of  them  indicative  o(  a  recent  infliction ; 
and  lastly  the  Veronese,  '  the  Consecration  of  St.  Nicolas,* 
which  is  n  fine  example  of  the  master.  These  pictures  were 
tjuught  with  the  fund*  of  an  institution  raised  expreaaly  for 
the  support  of  British  historical  painters,  and  presented  to  the 
Nati<mal  Gallery  for  the  purpose  of  aup]iorttng  and  encon- 
m^ring  those  Uiyint/  (starving)  historical  ^lainters !  Perhaps  the 
7000^.  thn?i  expended  would  have  advanced  the  arts  much 
more  by  judicious  piUY:hases  of  works  designed  and  painted 
by  our  own  artists.  The  noble  picture  of  St.  Peter  releaaed 
from  prison,  by  Hilton,  would  have  been  a  greater  and  more 
attractive  ornament  than  either  the  Parmegiiuio  or  Sir  Jnahi 
and  at  a  much  less  cost.    The  same  inane  system,  as  far 

r  relates  tn  uui'  living  artists,  lias  been  adopted  by  the  trust 
of  the  National  Gallcrv,  who  have  made  a  law  net'er  to  recc 
mejtd  the  purchttse  of  any  work  painted  by  a  living  aTti»t\ 
Such  absurdity  scarct.'iy  deserves  a  comment.     Certainly, 
may  diniiimh  the  trouble  and  reajwnaibility  of  the  trustci 
but  it  must  damp  that  honourable  ambition  which  would  in- 
duce our  artists  to  strive  for  and  attain  so  high  a  distinction. 
All  that  has  hitherto  been  done  towards  the  formation  of 
national  gallery,  or  a  great  school  of  painting,  has  been  marli 
by  feebleness  of  conception,  and  mure  than  weakness  in  all  i1 
details.     Pictures  have  been  purchased,  at  high  prices,  of  lilt 
intrinsic  value ;  and  opportunities  have  been  lost,  which  a  cycl 
of  centuries  cannot  recover.     Among  the  latest  and  most  fla^ 
grant  han  been  the  loss  of  the  tive  thousand  dniwingn  lelt  by 
8ir'l1ionuis  Lawrence.  ThoscyrnwwuM  o/Vr/ were  refused  in 
the  first  instance,  when  offered  by  Sir  Thomas's  executors  to 

I  the  Government,  and  were  subsequently  purchased  by  Messrs. 
M'oudburn,  for  20,000/.  These  gentlemen  are,  without  doubt, 
llic  grenlcHt  merchants  of  works  of  art  in  this  country,  and 
made  I'vident,  by  their  purchase  of  the  whole  collection,  boll4_ 

[their  mercantile  tact  and  their  critical  knowledge. 

They  were  creditors  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  cstat*; 
the  auHUUit  of  many  thousand  poundis ;   and  therefore, 
concluding  llie  purchase  with  his  executors,  secured  in 
measure  the  payment  of  their  demands.     It  was  known  tiu 
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the  matchless  collection  had  been  ()iircha«ed  by  them,  and 
that  ihcy  were  einccrcly  desirous  that  k  should  be  kept  en- 
tire And  depo9)te<l  in  this  countrj- ;  luid  tn  secnre  that  objtxl 
mt  know,  in  their  subrsequcnt  ne^otintions  with  the  Govcm- 
mciil,  they  otiercd  to  aacritice  at  least  i?00<>/.,  pro\'ing  their  dis- 
mlcrc.*ti-dness  and  real  love  of  art.  In  1836  the  Chancellor  of 

|tbe  Exchequer  opened  a  ne^tiHtion  with  Messrs,  WofKlliiirn, 
vhiclt  ivas  pn>tractLMl  amidst  dawdling  and  delny  for  tiflecn 
IS ;  when  a  memorial,  si^ed  by  several  hundred  artist^ 
rurt,  connoisseurs,  and  other  [Hfrsons,  was  presented  to 
)e  IVcafiury,  and  led  to  the  appointmml  of  a  rommission, 
ci>m]iofted  of  the  IJun.  H.  Wt-JleHley  (pcrhnjisf  the  most  com- 

;  }>etcnt  judge  in  Enropc),  Mr.  Josi  of  the  Britlah  Museum,  an 
officer  of  the  Government  versed  in  that  paj-ticulur  line  of 
ixi,  and  Messrs.  1 1  ilton.  How  ai-d  and  Easllakc.   Messrs.  Wel- 

[ledey.  Joei  and  Easllake,  however,  valued  them;  and  tliat 
collection  fif  tive  thounand  ilrawings.  which  Messrs.  Wood- 
bum  had  otff  red  to  the  Government  for  2  j,000/.,  was  estimated 

tby  those  gentlemen  at  35,000/.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  tirst 
iiialiiure,  Messrs.  Woodbum  had  rcfpiircd  50<K)/.  jjnilit  on 
ihtir  purchase,  which,  cousiderinjr  the  nature  of  the  property, 

[the  great  risk,  and  the  outUy  of  capital,  was  not  more 
than  they  were  entitled  to  expect.  Much  vexatious  trilling 
on  the  pJirt  of  the  Govcrumeul  and  the  Irustcts  of  the  Na- 

ftional  Gallery  was  practised  on  Messrs.  Woodbum,  until 
their  pittience  was  nearly  worn  out.  The  Raphael  and  Mi- 
dittcl  Angclo  sets  of  drawinps  were  valued  at  li,5W>/. ;  the 

'Goverumfint  offered  1 '2,000/.,  which  being  refused,  they  ad- 
vanced a  xhilliny  in  the  potmH;  and  this  so  disgusted  the  pru- 

,  prietors,  that  they  requested  to  be  nn  longer  considered  as 

[bound  to  withhold  tlic  sale  of  their  property,  which  was 

lof  course  granted.     In  six  days  al\cr  the  restraint  was  re- 

llDOved,  tliey  sold  a  portion  of  the  drawings  by  Uaphael,  Cor- 
rcggio,  Michael  Angelo,  Vandyke  and  Kiibcns,  for  more  than 

[the  sum  they  had  hern  offered  by  the  Government  for  the 

iwhole  of  them.  HU  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orauge 
^year  gave  Messrs.  Woodbum  12,000/.  for  less  than  onc- 
of  the  Raphaels  and  Michael  Angelos,  and  a  few  of 
the  other  masters.  The  collection  is  irretrievably  broken 
up;  only  35(X>  of  the  drawings  are  remaining  in  their  hands. 
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40,000/.  will  certainly  bo  obtained  for  what  the  nation  might_ 
have  purchased  for  25,000/. 

Druwiiigs,  as  we  have  remarked,  constitute  the  grammi 
of  art,  and  tend  more  than  even  the  tinished  iiroductious  of 
masters  to  form  the  mind  and  hand  of  the  |mintcr :  drawinga 
not  only  cxempUfy  the  industry  of  the  greatest  masters,  and 
the  gradual  manner  in  which  they  vtrouglit  out  their  tirst 
ideas,  but  their  method  of  constructing  their  eompoMtions, 
as  TTell  na  their  sense  of  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  am 
tomy  and  of  the  relative  actions  of  muscular  motion.  Oi 
drawing  by  Raphael  commenced  with  the  skeleton  of  the 
principal  figure  in  the  intended  attitude ;  then  the  skeleti 
was  covered  with  the  musrles,  flesh,  veins,  etc. ;  and  lastlj 
the  same  figure  was  completed,  with  appropriate  drai)ei 
and  the  effect  of  light  and  shadow.  From  that  drawing 
Raphael  our  artists  might  have  learnt  what  a  man  of  true 
genius  thought  was  nceeswiry  to  produce  a  dwlinration,  as 
perfect  as  his  art  would  permit  him,  of  his  conception. 

It  is  hig^dy  improbable  that  (uinthcr  (ij>portumty  will  occt 
to  possess  oiu-sclves  of  such  inestimable  trciiaures  of  art ;  and 
we  have  only  to  rcmemlwr  that  the  loss  and  the  disgrace  are 
to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  lo  have 
secured  them  for  the  nation. 

The  same  puny  system  has  prevailed  in  the  regulations  for 
the  purchase  of  pictures.  No  specified  sum  is  placed  nt  the 
dispoaal  of  the  trustees  every  year  j  but  if  any  work  of  art  i.« 
strongly  reconmi ended,  n  memorial  must  be  sent  to  llic  Trca- 
»ur>',  which  is  followed  up  by  an  application  (or  the  amount  to 
.pariiamcut :  the  delay  and  the  system  edei-tually  prevent  mer- 
chants and  others  from  nrgotiating  with  the  trustees,  as  tJ 
donbt  and  perplexity  are  not  to  be  compensated  by  the  pn< 
demanded.     Tn  some  in  >!ctiu-cs  uf  the  highest  quuHl 

have  been  peremi)tori!\  ■  i  .  t  what  reiisons  «ean.'  iiitiib 
to  say.  Two  of  the  finest  works  by  Salvatnr  Rosa — Diogenes 
casting  iiway  hia  ru]>  when  lie  saw  the  boy  ilrinldiig  tVoni  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  and  Heraclitus  sitting  amidst  therenmants 
of  mortality — were  offered  by  the  EnrI  of  Lauderdale  on  th« 
part  of  the  late  Powngcr  Marchioness  of  Ijnnsilowne.  to  ll 
ftnistces  of  the  National  CJallenr,  and  refusetl:  the  snnie  il 
dindual  who  had  the  chief  voice  in  rejecting  them  purchi 
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Ihrm  Tor  the  Mitrqaesit  of  Weatminater  for  1400/*  If  they 
«frr  worthy  to  be  placed  id  tlie  Grosvenor  gallery,  they 
would  iMvr  Wen  ornameiit«  to  the  natiotiAl  collection.  Sinc« 
HuLi  titM  a  much  iargar  aum  has  been  paid  for  a  second-rate 
specimni  tif  Salv-nt^ir,  of  a  very  inferior  8ubjci-t,  than  uaa  re* 
qtrircd  for  the  two  nohlc  pictures  above  mentioned.  The 
prices  paid  for  other  piutupc*  show  a  total  want  of  diacrirai- 
Bitioiu  *  La  Merge  au  panier,^  a  littli:  Holy  Family  by  Cor- 
I,  coat  the  nation  3H0()/.  Lapt  rriere,  during  tlie  time  the 
vu  in  hie  pnsfteitsion,  (.-ompletely  excorinted  it,  by 
infs  orif  the  uhole  fliirfacc.  patina,  glazing,  tones,  and 
•lit  and  left  the  mere  ghost  of  a  wuakly-conccivcd,  badly-de- 
agned,  inferior  picture  of  the  muster,  worth  but  little  as  a  work 
of  art,  and  which  ini?pirca  the  amateur  with  no  high  or  even 
pleasurable  Bcnnations,  and.  the  connois&eur  with  regret  and 
(S^gW^t?  *t  the  deatructiou  of  the  only  part  which  rendered  it 
Tiluahle,  and  at  tlir  Imrlianc  ignorance  of  the  destroyer. 

Nntwithstanding  that  the  *  Agony  of  Christ  in  the  Garden' 
Im  tiuned  out  to  b«  a  copy  fVom  Correggio,  and  &omc  other 
varka  to  be  of  little  consideration,,  the  Angerstein  Gallery 
■M  not  a  dear  purchiUK.',  and  would  rcali/c  the  sum  paid  for 
it  even  at  a  public  auction.  Not  so  the  purchaaea  from  Mr. 
Hamirt  thp  jeweller:  the  'Bacchus  and  Ariadne'  of  Titian 
i*  ttoi  worth  more  than  the  hall"  of  the  50<K>/.  paid  for  it ; 
and  the  Pou»sina,  on  account  of  their  indeticncy,  should 
DCTcr  have  been  placed  In  n  public  gallery.  When  first- 
nC«  worka  of  a  great  master  arc  to  be  procured,  it  mat- 
DOl  if  the  nation  pays  the  highest  price  for  there,  rather 
they  fihould  bo  lost  to  us.  On  those  grouuda,  the  pur- 
uf  the  two  Correggioa  from  the  Morquesa  of  Lnndon- 
iSerry  may  be  jUfHified. 

Mr,  Waagcn  says  fp.  51,  vol.  i.)^^h"t-he  '■  is  surprised  to  find 
a  copy  of  the  celebrated  Mill  in  the  Doria  palace  given  out 
*<  an  origina]/*  This  condemnation  is  hasty,  and  we  think  incor- 
rect ;  had  the  nulbnr  rarefldly  examined  that  picture,  he  would 
have  di&corered  that  a  great  part  of  the  foreground  has  b<>en 
destroy e»l,  and  coiirsely  and  weakly  restored;  while  tlie  mid- 
dle difitancp,  the  background  and  the  sky,  have  Butfered  less, 

the  la«t  glaziugH  only  having  been  taken  otf ;  which  hun 
>prvduccd  a  hardneiM  of  texture,  approachiog  in  appearance 
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to  the  handlinj^  of  the  best  copies  of  Clnudc  by  Stiidio  Van 
Liut.  Wc  think  that  douUtti  may  be  entertained  both  as  to^^ 
the  trubjccL  and  authur.slii|i  of  tlie  pictunr  entitled  '  Cbri^^H 
diNpiiling  with  the  Doctors,'  and  attributed  tu  Leuuurdu  da 
Vinci.  'ITic  picture  was  presented  to  the  nation  by  Mi 
Udlucll  C'arr»  uud  ccrtaiuly,  aa  Mr.  Waagcn  ob»er\'cs,  Iwi 
that  title  when  in  the  Aldobrandini  collection.  Yet  it  m( 
be  (pie»tioned  whether  the  title  or  tlic  name  of  the  inastc 
are  correct.  Our  Saviour,  when  he  disputed  wltli  thi;  Uabbis 
in  the  Temple,  was  about  twelve  years  old :  in  this  picture  ifl 
represented  a  yoting  man  of  about  twenty,  splendidly  attiri: 
with  the  finger  of  one  hand  on  the  second  finger  of  the  othcl 
bcliind  him  are  several  persons,  one  of  them  with  the  luneti 
on  the  front  of  hi8  cap,  indicating  n  priest  of  his.  The 
of  the  pruiejpal  figure  accords  with  that  of  Joseph ;  the  splen- 
did raiment,  the  dress  which  it  was  necessary  fur  him  to  be 
arrayed  in  when  in  the  presence  of  Phantoh,  and  the  position 
of  the  fingers  emmierating  the  number  seven,  seem  rather  to 
show  that  the  subject  is  intended  to  represent  Joseph  iutt 
preting  the  dream  of  Phaniohj  and  the  priest  of  Isis,  wit 
the  symbol  of  (hat  Higj'ptian  deity,  is  corrobonitivc  of  tl 
view.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Waagcn  that  it  is  not  a  work 
Leonardo  da  A'inci,  but  we  disagree  with  him  in  considcrini 
it  by  BermuxUno  Luini ;  the  pecuhar  weakness  of  tcxtiuic  and 
smoothness  of  stirface,  the  timidity  of  tlic  outline,  and  the 
small  size  of  the  heads  of  the  subordinate  tigujes,  rather  poij 
out  the  master  to  have  been  Andrea  Solano.  The  pictui 
was  cleaned  and  restored  by  Piazzctti,  and  so  scdulousi 
worked  on,  that  it  has  lost  much  of  its  force,  all  clearru-.vR 
colour,  and  appearance  of  authenticity. 

Tlie  raising  of  I>aznni8  by  Sebastian  del  Piondw  is  m  i( 
out  doubt  the  finest  Italian  picture  in  the  gallery.     It  is  ni 
generally  known  that  the  right  tbigb,  knee,  and  leg  of  Lo- 
zanis,  us  well  as  several  other  but  subordhiate  [larts,  «ert' 
nearly  dchtroycd,  and  so  finely  restored  by  West  as  almon 
to  defy  detection.    Fnseh,  whose  wits  were  always  in  a  stat 
of  conceited  fermentation,  when  raving  .nbout  the  drawii 
of  the  Lazarus,  ajid  particularly  of  llxat  knee  luul  leg,  btl 
t]iought  that  W^cstf  whom  he  hated,  abused,  and  \^as  jcaloi 
of  Bft  an  artist,  vaa  the  painter  who  with  kindred  fecUng 
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It  had  inntrhcd  in  the  dran-ing  of  Michael  -^Vngelo  and 
colnuriiig  of  Pinmbo.  It  is  to  be  dee()ly  regrellcd  ilint 
miuiy  fresh  wurni-bolcs  have  hitcly  appcurud  un  the  siirtiu:c 
of  tiiis  nobU*  picture.  Colonel  Thwaites,  the  courtcoiw  and 
qrrftil  kfept-r  of  (he  (gallery,  «ho  seems  never  t^j  be  for 
n  moment  unimudful  of  his  responsibility,  and  m  hose  taste 
u)d  knowledge  qualify  him  for  a  higher  situation,  han  cx- 
ptmsed  ranrli  anxiety  on  the  reappearance  of  the  worm-holes, 
aad  is  most  desirous  of  discovering  some  method  of  stopping 
the  mvnfccs  of  the  insect.  Perhaps  n  very  weak  solution  of 
the  '^f  rotipcr,  Mashed  over  the  hark  of  the  pannel, 

in  it.  .    I- with  Mr.  Margarj-'s  patent,  would  destroy  theio 

effectually,  and  for  ever  prevent  any  damp  or  mildew  from 
tjecouiiuf?  a  hiVhj  for  future  reproduction  of  them.  Every 
4rti»t,  whether  he  paiute  on  wood  or  canvas,  should  insist  on 
iUt  being  so  jtrepared,  as  tt  will  ensure  the  picture  ag;unst 
decay  or  the  I'tVtrts  of  damp. 

Tlie  Murillo  lately  pinxhased  is  a  very  splendid  specimen 
of  the  master:  the  conception  of  the  subject  is  not  elevated, 
and  the  personification  of  the  Creator  iibMird :  the  harmony 
iif  colour,  breadth  of  effect,  and  simplicity  of  expression  con- 
stitute the  attraction.  The  *  Brazen  Serpent'  by  Rubens,  pur- 
chased ot  the  same  time,  had  better  have  been  left  where  it 
ifas,  and  the  Maluiaison  Claude  taken  in  its  stead  ;  a  picture 
perfectly  pure,  which  cannot  be  said  of  any  of  the  lai^er  works 
of  that  master  in  the  collection. 

The  *  Saint  Catlierinc*  by  UaphucI,  the  Garofolo,  and  Pcr- 
nizzi,  pure]msc<l  of  Mr.  Bcckford  for  7'WK>/,,  are  now  added 
til  the  coUcrlion.  The  price  is  excessive:  the  Uapharl  cost 
Mr.  Bcckford  JOCK)/.;  the  Garofolo, 378/. ;  the  Perruzzi,  250^; 
total.  Mi*Ziil. ;  \hv  trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  have  paid 
for  them  7*XK)/.,  \^x\'\u^  a  profit  of  3372/.,  or  nearly  cent  per 
cent.  'ITierc  would  be  no  objection  to  the  amount  if  the  pic- 
tores  were  worth  it.  But  the  *  Saint  Catherine*  is  by  no 
means  a  firsb*rate  Kaphael,  cither  in  conception  or  execution. 
U  rpj>rMcnt»  rather  a  portrait  converted  by  attitude  and 
ig  assumed  expression  into  the  character,  than  the  angelic 
ity  lUid  heroic  piety  of  the  Saint  coutemplating  her  mar- 
tyrdom. It,  without  doubt,  contiuns  much  graccfubicss  and 
fine  efleot,  even  in  ita  ruin,  for  it  is  little  more  than  one.  The 
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left  hnnd  hai«  not  one  originAl  piutide  perceptible  \  the  finf;en 
of  the  right  hand  arc  scumbled  over,  the  drai\inp  nnd  arti- 
culations of  the  neck  arc  nearly  obHtcnttrd  or  disHfj^urcd,  und 
miirh  of  the  brow  and  fare  stippled  over.  The  pictnrc,  an  a 
ruined  seeond-rlass  work  of  that  great  master,  is  worth,  at  the 
utmost,  1500/.  The  Garofolo  and  Pcrrnzzi  would  be  dear 
nt  AOO/.,  and  better  works  by  both  those  maatera  are  tu  be 
pnrchiwed  for  h*s«.  For  pure  and  first-rate  works  of  llip  mas- 
ters a  very  large  price  might  be  advantjigeously  paid,  but 
7000/.  for  one  beautiful  ruin  and  two  third-rate,  unimportant 
pictures  is  pit'postorous  and  unjustifiable.  It  has  been  bruited 
abroad,  that  40(«>/.  werr  to  Ije  given  for  Lord  Cowley's  sketch 
of  a  boar  hunt,  by  Velasquez,  which  last  year  was  seen  at 
the  British  Institiition  :  it  Is  n  curious  and  masterly  sketch, 
worth  about  as  tnany  hundreds :  we  therefore  trust  that  «o 
flagrant  a  misapplication  of  money  U  not  intended,  and  tliat 
it  is  a  men;  report. 

The  *  Embarkation  of  Saint  Ursula'  which  was  perfectly 
pure  when  in  the  possession  of  De-rcniimt,  has  been  half* 
flayed,  but  ig  yet  "  lovely  to  bdiold."  Tlic  *  Ijinding  of  the 
Queen  of  Shcha'  ought  to  be  rc-hncd  immc<liately,  but  on  no 
account  cleaned.  The  works  by  Gaspar  Pouiain  are  of  n  high 
quality  nnd  in  tine  Ciindition. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  fro  through  the  gallery  teriaiim, 
and  we  shall  conclude  our  remarks  on  it  by  saying,  that  tha 
roomin,  r(>n!^iderc<l  ns  the  Xationnl  Ga]l<?r\'  of  England^  are 
beneath  contempt:  they  possess  neither  grandeur  nor  style. 
Tlie  lij£hl«  of  the  two  Inrgcr  rooms  are  good,  and  the  pictures 
are  judiciously  |ilaced  to  the  greatest  advantage:  the  smaller 
rooms  arc  hanlly  fit  for  lumber-places,  and,  to  add  to  their 
ngreeablenesa  and  utility,  there  is  not  even  a  |>anc  of  glass  in 
the  skylights  which  ran  be  opened,  so  that  on  n  hot  day  the 
smell  nnd  heat  are  unbeorabU',  and  very  nnwhulesomc. 

Mr.  VVaiigoii  deplores,  when  speaking  of  the  cuUcctions  he 
vloitcd.  the  impure  mid  dilapidatetl  condition  of  a  ronsidumble 
pdrtiun  of  our  llncst  picture*;:  no  connoiMKrur  will  dittcr  fW»m 
him  in  opinion.  It  is  our  duty  lo  try  and  check  this  wide- 
spreading  dcstniolion  of  thi:  miister-piccrs  of  pointing.  Wc 
mny  snnoy  tlic  possei^son  of  ]Hcture8  by  unceremoniously 
making  public  a  small  portion  of  what  wc  know:  we  regret 
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the  t«mponiry  vexation  we  may  inflict,  but  may  hereafter 
r^ioe  «t  bcin^  instrumental  in  hnv-itig  jnil  the  inexprrienrrd 

jind  liberul  collector  on  his  f^iiard;  and  at  least  at  having  made 
cDown  tacts,  cnij>oitiDf(  the  ignorance  and  rogueiy  which  have 
•  tendency  to  injure  the  toetc  and  the  trade  iu  uorks  of  art. 
Hi*  Grace  of  NorthumberUuid  has  in  his  collection  the  ce- 
Idiraled  picture  by  'Htian  nf  the  Cornaro  lamily.  That  work 
tin  very  fine  conditi(7n. but  i>motluTed  Mith  household  dirt; 
entrusted  to  an  ignorant  coxcomb  named  Koma  to  clean. 

[This  barbarian  tet  to  work«  and  by  using  all  sorts  of  snlventa 
luocccded  in  eumplptely  skinning  the  pictun.'.  in  the  plcni- 
lade  of  his  conceit  he  nent  circular  notes  to  the  principal  no- 
hiUty  and  gentry  to  come  to  his  house,  and  see  the  picture 
Ksfored  to  its  "pristine  |>urity."  On  a  table, ranged  in  rows, 
•err  numerous  galliptits  :  Huma,  dressed  in  the  very  height 
odf  tbc  fiwhion,  w(u^  expatiating  on  liia  achievement,  pointing 
nut  the  beauties  of  the  picture,  and  with  a  clouded  cane  di- 
recting attention  to  the  gallipots  a»  eontaining  the  layers  of 
dirt  and  repaint  which  he  hod  removed.  Wcat,  who  had  been 
watrhing  hini  in  hii  usuid  patient  way,  at  last  broke  nut  with 
thtsexolamtition,  "  Wretch,  you  have  ruined  one  of  the  noblest 
of  Titian's  works,  and  the  gallipots  contain  all  his  tones,  all  his 
glazing*  ^hieh  no  one  but  Titian  can  restore."  He  then  iudig- 
Dsslly  quitted  the  room,  leaving  Ruma  and  bis  admirers  to  di- 
gest the  bitter  truth  as  they  pleased.  Time  has  done  aomething 
towards  concealini*  the  horrible  excoriation,  hut  the  Cornaro 
fiunily  is  only  the  shadow  of  the  noble  picture  painted  by  tbc 

I  hand  of  the  greatest  master  of  the  Venetian  school. 

All  pi<*ture-clcnncrs  are  members  of  the  Skiimcm'  Company; 
tome  of  them  are  more  dislingui»hed  fortheir  destructive  skill 
than  others,  but  none  are  wholly  innocent.  A  considerable 
Dumhcroftbcpictiu-esin  the  royal  collection  have  been  flayed; 
we  only  remember  one*  and  that  n  Claude,  of  all  tliusc  exhi- 
bited in  the  Rritiith  Institution  which  could  be  considered 
ptire.  Who  the  dtAttnguishcd  member  of  this  Skinners* 
Cfsnpany  was  to  whom  our  sovereigns  are  indebted  for  such 
itofi  b.irbnrity  is  not  known;  probably  there  have  been 
equally  guilty.  Great  skill  has  often  been  exhibited 
tn  the  re])anition,  obliterution  of  parts,  and  repainting  of  pic- 
tum.    The  Iandsoaj)e  by  Claude  purchased  by  Mr.  Perkioa 
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at  a  sale  of  Mr.  Zachary's  pictures  was  generally  repaii 
and  tlie  whole  of  the  middle  distance  altered  aud  rcpaintt 
by  Mr.  Ramsay  Reinaglc.,  for  \vluch  he  received  one  hundred 
pounds.  Tlic  picture  has  been  subsequently  exhibited  in  the 
British  Institution.  Thouph  the  touch  has  been  tolerably  wifll 
uiimickcd  and  the  tones  well  blended,  it  is  hep^nning  to  becoi 
opaque,  as  all  reparation  docs  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  ycar»«| 

A  Hobl>cuiaT  purchased  ^ar  a  large  sum  by  Sir  Robert  Pcel7 
representing  a  straight  roud,  and  avenue  of  lofty  trees  wit 
Btems  from  whicli  the  lower  Umbs  have  been  lopped,  hi 
much  of  the  background  and  sky  obliterated,  and  repaint* 
also  by  Mr.  Ileuiaglc,  so  that  the  picture  may  be  said  to  Ijc 
painted  by  Hobbcma  and  Ramsay  Reinagle.  A  manuscript 
detailing  the  whole  of  the  transaction  is  among  our  *  curiosities 
of  mt' ;  it  even  recounts  the  details  ot  the  purchase :  Mri. 
Reinagle  was  merely  employed  by  the  proprietors  ut  u  stipl 
lated  price  to  make  the  alterations.  Such  deceptions  have  i 
tendency  to  deter  the  wealthy  from  collecting.  Mr.  Waagei 
by  his  careless  criticism  on  this  picture,  shows  that  he  is 
no  means  infallible:  after  describing  the  composition,  he  coi 
tinucs,  "  From  these  simple  and  by  no  means  fine  materia 
"  a  picture  is  formed,  wliich,  by  the  purity  of  the  Insle  fd 
"  nature  and  by  the  power  of  art,  makes  a  striking  impresaic 
"  on  the  intelligent  8|)ectator.  Such  an  universal  brightju 
"  such  daylight,  1  had  never  seen  before  in  any  picture. 
"  a  strict  observance  of  the  perspective,  there  is  added  such 
"  delicate  and  true  gradation,  from  tlie  fullest  bright  green  in 
**  the  foreground,  that  it  may  be  considered  in  this  respect  as  j 
"  a  ne  pins  ultra,  and  is  nn  the  whole  one  of  the  most  origin^^^ 
"  works  of  art  with  which  I  am  acquainted."  Mr.  Wangc^H 
probably  had  no  suspicion  of  the  tricks  which  had  been 
played  with  the  picture,  uud  spoke  of  the  effect  priKlueed,— ^^ 
which  is  as  cximplimentary  to  Reinagle  as  to  Hobbcma.  I^H 
the  same  exhibition  at  the  British  Institution  was  a  Utile  pic-  " 
ture  entitled  kuysdael,  which  had  been  painted  about  thrccj 
years  before  by  Reinagle ! 

.\mong  the  most  atrocious  destructions  of  late  years  wi 
the  flaying  and  dissection  of  the  two  celebrated  Claudes  noi 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Miles  of  Bristol^  who  hiul  them  froi 
Mr.  J^art  Davis,  who  purchased  them  of  Mr.  Bcckfurd 
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West  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  called  together 
hnuse  of  the  diHtinguished  tlayer  to  whom  they  had 
bcca  entrusted  to  clean ;  the  servant  inadverttintly  showed 
ihem  into  the  room  where  those  exquisite  pictures  were — fic- 
taijly  excoriated,  the  ground  apparent  iu  several  places,  the 
(jliiigc  in  many  parts  totally  obliterated,  and  all  tlie  BurTanirs 
•r  destroyed !  The  cleaner  entered  the  room ;  the  mild, 
r-lilie  LiAnTenee  was  fur  once  enraged,  and  exclaimed, 
1  see,  Sir,  we  have  been  where  we  were  not  wonted;  and  I 
•'  am  aorry,  for  this  destruction  (pointing  to  the  Claudes)  will 
"  deprive  me  of  my  rest."  West,  who  was  a  man  of  great 
rommaad  of  temper,  stood,  as  he  was  wont  when  angry, 
worldng  his  closed  lips ;  then  looked  at  the  destroyer  as  he 
nd,  "  Sir,  yon  desen-e  to  be  flaj'cd  as  you  have  flayed  those 
pirtuiw."  The  conceited  varlet,  with  a  simpering  grin,  re- 
plied, "  Oh.  gentlemen,  it  is  nothing — all  very  easily  put  to 
rights."  "  Yes,"  rejoined  West,  *'  when  you  can  get  Claude 
to  come  from  liia  grave  and  do  it,  hut  not  before  "  The  two 
iDorlined  artists  immediately  let\  the  house. 

The  head  of  '  Christ  crowned  with  Thorns,'  by  Guido, 
fi>nBeriy  in  the  collection  of  West,  and  then  iu  a  |)erfect 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Samuel  Uogers,  has 
cruelly  deterionited  by  having  had  the  whole  surface 
draned  away,  and  all  the  toning  mercilessly  destroyed  j  for- 
tunatclv  the  draumuj  has  not  been  injured.  When  the  pre- 
•eiit  ^fr^  Maiyan.',  West's  gnuiddaughter,  saw  the  picture 
in  the  British  Institution,  she  uttered  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise and  vexation,  and,  notwithstanding  the  assurances  to 
Ihc  rontrarj-  of  Mr.  Seguier,  made  liini  (eel  that  her  tine  taste 
and  correct  eye  were  not  to  be  deceived.  Pa/mam  qui  meruit 
,  /fro/.  There  is,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Raphael  West,  a 
copy  of  the  picture  by  a  Miss  Hay,  who  copied  it  inch  by 
inch  n'ith  such  extraordinary  and  minute  precision,  that  it 
vrii'-    '  'rnpos!*iblc  to  tell  one  from  the  other ;  so  that  the 

nnj^  may  sliU  be  seen,  and  even  the  extent  of  injury 

ftsoertained,  by  comparing  them.  It  was  tlte  patient  work  uf 
lurariv  a  whole  year.  West,  with  his  usual  liberality,  purchased 
tlic  copy. 

Many  of  the  pielurc«  in  the  Bridgcwater  gallery  came 
iisiD  Uie  Orleaos  collection,  and  were  at  the  lime  of  the  ac- 
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quisition  lai*  from  bc-iitg  in  ^od  condition ;  the  receni 
dictiou  of  the  cleaner  has  only  increased  the  devutatioi 
Whea  we  consider  the  hi^h  taate  of  Lord  Francis  Egerton, 
we  cnnnot  but  wonder  ut  hia  strenfrth  of  nerve,  in  |icruiittiti 
the  fingers  of  one  of  the  dcspoilcrs  to  touch  the  surl'acc 
way  of  bi«  pictures.  Mere  dirt  can  always  be  removed,  witi 
out  the  use  of  the  dcteMublc  cuustir  mbtturea  iii  cuniniun  u^ 
The  courteous  Ubemhty  of  L«>rd  Francis  ICgertun  in  openii 
his  gallery  on  Hxcd  days  for  several  succeeding  weeksi  the 
libenit  prices  i>ai(l  by  hiin  for  works  of  art,  and  his  geueroi 
fuid  nobh;  pittroiutge  of  native  tahjnt,  must  make  even,-  one 
gret  if  the  slightest  injury  be  done  to  any  work  of  art 
possesses.  We  rcjoict-d  to  sec  in  his  Lordship**  gallery  tl 
cxquiiute  picture  by  OtiiJo  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Ml 
Wntaon  Taylor:  the  conception  is  elevated,  the  feeling  influ- 
enced by  reli^on^  consequently  the  characters  rising  in  ej 
pressinn  t«  celealiai  purity,  and  endowed  with  the  force  whi< 
would  enianutc  from  a  subdued  and  pious  fer\-our.  No  01 
can  ct)nlemplatc  tliat  picture  and  not  feel  its  hallow  ing  iuHu" 
ence  on  tlic  mind ;  it  nttnictji  the  utteution,  then  irapercepti^, 
bly  leads  the  60ul  to  the  contemplation  of  heavenly  thing^^ 
It  is  usually  called  the  '  Ascension  of  the  Virgin.'  Waa  thi^^ 
the  subject  intended  to  be  represented  ?  There  may  be  soms 
foundation  for  thinking,  that  whenever  the  crescent  is  benrat 
the  fe«t  of  the  ascending  fcntiilc  figure,  and  twelve  at 
around  her  head,  that  it  is  a  representation  of  the  presenatii 
of  the  religion  of  the  old  luid  new  covenants,  typified  by  the 
woman  in  triivsil  who  tletl  from  the  persecution  of  pi 
ism,  or  the  dragon,  into  the  wilderness  t  the  crescent  bcucalj 
her  feet  is  typical  of  tlie  Jewish  ceremonial,  which  was 
lated  by  the  cJiaugcs  of  the  moon  ;  while  the  twelve  stars 
symbolical  of  the  trilws  itf  Israel;  and  U»e  child  whe  wbji 
anxious  to  bring  forth  tuid  presene  was  the  ISaviour  of  the 
world.  Tliat  appears  to  be  the  Kubjccl,  treated  nith  !>tm[itej 
dignity  and  palho!t.  There  are  picturet*  of  Itigher  gnule 
works  of  art  in  the  collection,  but  none  more  attractive 
the  Guido.  Why  thai  picture  was  not  purchatied  by 
trustees  uf  tliu  National  Gallrry,  it  would  \n:  difficult  to  ci 
jccture.  The  price  u^s  Blunit  one-fourth  of  the  Hum  pi 
for  tlie  *  Bacchus  and  Aiiadzw,'  and  nearly  one 
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I  Iheii  tlic  price  of  ft  very  irtdclicntc,  uninteresting, 

iS  pictiLTc  b\'  Niailo  Poussin,  and  about  half  the 

uaouot  of  a  weak  and  unaltmctive  picture  hy  8ir  JosJiua 

^\^X^,     If  we  are  to  have  a  national  f;a)lery,  it  would 

'accord  vitb  common  sense,  either  tn  place  u  speciHed 

twcD  every  year  at  the  command  of  the  trustees  to  expend  in 

acxordanc«  with  llieir  jud^mfnl,  or  to  facilitate  their  upjtli- 

tllioa  Ui  porhamcnt  for  the  strnis  required.     The  pnces  paid 

fir  the  picturea  purchoaed  since  the  firftt  acquisition  of  Mr. 

»'»  collcctiun   have  been    preposterous,   excepting 

(be  tvo  Corregf^oa  from  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry, 

the  Murillo  httely  obtained.     Either  trom  tlie  Kupine- 

of  the  truftees,  or  the  ditficuUy  in  obtaining  the  money 

tlic  treaauT)'  and  parUainuut,  we  have  lust  the  up|)or- 

inHy  of  ttddingi  at  very  fair  prices,  several  tine  pictures,  in 

t,to  the  Guidn  now  in  the  poBMesKion  of  Lord  Frtnicis 

We  will  enumerate  a  few  tine  examples  of  mastcrv, 

rbicb  have  cither  been  sent  out  of  England,  or  purchased  by 

•  i  ;^  of  St.  Catherine/  by  Guercino,  a  clear, 

iMutiiul  and  uflectinK  picture,  which  a  Mr.  Higginson  pur- 
chawd  from  Mr.  Tomkinson  fur,  we  bellL-vc,  ;].'}(>/.     *  Kuropa 
earrird  otf  by  th«  Bui),'  by  CiuJdo,  from  the  Allemira  collec- 
tion, a  picture  of  the  highest  class  of  the  master,  and  ut  a 
prrfcct  and  pure  oonditiou  ;  it  was  in  the  possession  of  that 
1^^  liigbly  respectable  dealer  Mr.  Peacock  for  several  years.     A 
^■'Holy  Family/  hy  Ri'llini  j  a  Mother  and  C'hild  with  a  Lily, 
^Hfca£ario  Uolce,  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Gilmour  in  Port- 
^^^^B  Place ;   and  aliM)  a  cabinet   picture,  by  Corn-ggio,  of 
iB]|rLt  ministering  to  the  lufmit  Christ  while  reposing  dunng 
tbtt  flight  with  Miuy-  and  Joseph  into  Kgypt,  a  gem  of  the 
In^Mflt  quality  and  purity,  and  worth  as  many  oi^Lu  Vlvrgv 
M^mirr' as  would  stand  in  Uie  length  of  tlie  gallery, — were 
pDvfaascd  by  Mr.  Wynne  Ellis.     ()f  the  tirst  four  masters 
tbareare  no  specimens  in  our  Xutional  Gallery  worth  men- 
tiutiing,  excepting  ti  muall  one  by  Guercino,  of  *AngeU  weep- 
ing over  Christ';  those  were  all  of  the  hif^hest  water.     The 
Btllini,  Curio  Dolce,  and   Correggio,  with  one  more,  were 
porcfaaaed  for  l'J(X)/.     The  Corrcggio  is  worth  double  the 
«bolc  amount ;  and  if  valued  comparatively  with  the  Uttle 
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ghost  of  a  picture  for  which  38O0/.  were  pnld,  must  be  woTtl 
a  much  lai^r  sum.  *  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi/  by  Bone- 
faccto,  perhaps  tlic  finest  of  his  workfi,  and  which  h  almost 
worthy  of  the  name  of  Titian,  might  have  been  (and  perhaps 
may  be  now)  purchased  of  Mr.  Fradelle  for  200/.  *  The 
Deluge/  by  Anntbale  Carracci,  a  sublime  picture,  much  Hner 
than  one  of  the  same  subject  by  the  same  master  in  the 
Lou\Tej  is  remaining  unseen  at  Mr.  Peacock's,  and  also  the 
{Treat  and  finely-finished  picture,  by  William  Vandervclde,  of 
the  *  Fight  in  Solcbay/  It  would  be  easy  to  mention  many 
more;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  no  consistent  and 
efficient  measures  exist  to  ensure  the  formation  of  a  gallery 
worthy  of  Enj!:!fuul.  To  rely  upon  gifts  is  preposterous.  The 
pictures  preseuled  lately  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  ore 
bot  worthy  a  place  in  a  fine  gallery,  and  we  regret  that  liis 
Grace  ever  sent  works  so  low  in  art  and  so  wholly  uninter- 
esting. 

Some  misuomej's  have  recently  been  much  dwelt  upon  in 
the  public  papers.  There  is  a  want  of  inde|jcndcnre  on  the 
jiart  of  the  trustees  in  permitting,  if  they  know  better,  false 
names  to  be  given  to  pictures.  The  difference  between  Wut- 
teau  and  Lancrct  is  so  endent  ns  not  to  be  worthy  of  discus- 
sion ;  the  works  of  Parterre  are  much  neart^r  to  AVatteau.  A_ 
large  and  fine  work  by  that  master  was  purchased  a  ft 
years  since  by  Mr.  Bi-oadwood,  the  brewer,  fur  a  AVatteau, 
Christie's  rooms,  and  wliich  puzzled  sadly  the  pscudu-cunnoif 
Beurs.  Wattcau  was  Titian  **  in  little/*  with  a  hdf^-wig 
itword  on,  and  the  airs  and  graces  of  the  court  of  Kranbi 
Parterre  resembled  him  about  ns  mnch  as  our  provinci 
gentry  resemble  in  their  manners  and  bearing  the  true  tmA 
high-bred  aristocrat.  Lancrct  was  a  class  lower,  \xt  Walteau^ 
name  was  blazoned  on  his  pictures.  ■  Ermenia  and  the  Slu 
herds'  has  re-assumed  its  true  name  of  Annibale  Cartucci 
instead  of  Doraeniehimi,  which  it  bore  for  some  years.  Nicol 
Poussin's  name  is  attached  to  a  picture  of  Minervtt  tuniii 
Phineus  and  the  revellers  Into  stone>  by  RomaucUi.  *  Vent 
restraining  Adonis  '  is  nut  by  Titian,  and  not  in  our  opinic 
R  copy,  but  one  of  the  four  pictures  painted  from  the  sni 
Rketch,  with  mme  variation  in  each,  by  Titian  and  Ma  thi 
pu]rils.    The  picture  by  Titiou,  and  which  wns  in  the 
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collection,  is  a  splendid  work,  much  larger  than  the 
others ;  imd>  though  injuredi  it  has  not  been  flayed.  Mr,  Fitz- 
ho^,  of  Bonnister^s  Lodge  near  Southampton^  who  pur- 
chaxd  it  Ht  the  Mle  of  the  Orleans  gallery,  was  a  nian  of  too 
BTOch  knovlcdge  and  taste  to  allow  nny  of  the  barbaric  tribe 
ta  tonch  iL    The  picture  of  the  same  Bubjcct,  and  which 

he  termed  the  second,  wa»  by  Moroni,  and  for  many 
in  the  [mssexsion  of  West.  The  third,  by  Titian's 
nqihew,  is  in  the  colleetioii  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  The 
fourth,  probably  by  Pordcnonc,  is  the  work  attributed  to 
Titiin  iu  our  gallery.  'Hitrc  is  also  a  copy  by  Angiusciola 
Supbuuiski  in  the  Didwicli  gnllerj*. 

The  authenticity  of  works  of  art  is  ii  point  to  which  too 
nuich  importance  is  attached.  It  is  desirable,  thjit  tJie  au- 
timtjcjly  of  a  picture  oa  well  as  of  a  poem,  or  any  literary 

iction,  should  be  known ;  but  to  refuse  a  place  in  our 
Es  to  worka  of  high  merit,  because  the  author's  name  is 
iiulinoWT},  -would  be  looked  upon  as  emanating  from  imbe- 
rilily;  the  same  coiidenmation  may  be  justly  attached  to  the 
njection  of  a  fine  work  of  art  by  an  unknown  pencil.  If  a 
(■idure  be  Hnely  conceived,  and  contain  true  and  beautiful 
ttprMsion,  with  corrcKponding  execution,  it  matters  but  Utile 
"iw  produced  it.  The  highest  essentials  of  lu-t  must  attract 
"ad  improve  the  spectator  and  the  student,  whether  painted 
1^  a  master  enrolled  on  the  lists  of  fame,  or  to  whom  the 
'WIto,  sclecte<l  by  Junius,  may  be  upplicd,  "  Stet  nominis 
mhra^  There  is  a  picture  of  equivocal  authenticity — but 
vitbout  any  doubt  original, — in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Ather- 
MOQe,  tifn  Magilaleue  uho  has  thronTi  herself  on  the  ground 
licncfith  a  rocky  aivern,  and  ia  gi^'iug  way,  in  silent  sorrow, 
<«  repentance :  the  last,  gleam  of  twilight,  with  solemnity  of 
t^n«,  accords  with  the  subject ;  the  subdued  and  homely  tones 
of  the  drapery  and  foreground  arc  in  harmony  of  seutimcut 
ttWtU  as  in  colour,  and  at  once  command  admiration.  What 
awUen  who  painted  this  beautiful  picture? — IMace  it  in  a 
ttUery  surrounded  by  works  all  kuowu  as  authcutic,  and  it 
Hill  ::•  '  r  -eminent,  and  command  the  attention  and  praise 
of  il.         .      Tt  connoisseur,  and  of  the  amateur  of  the  most 

liouB  taste.    So  dependent  is  judgement  on  those  con> 
laws  which  nilc  the  amateur  merchant  and  the 
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mere  dealer,  that  IhU  pure  and  almost  unriviillcd  jiicttire 
neither  been  sought  for  by  the  truntees  of  the  Natiimiil  U 
lery,  nor  purchased  by  any  collector.     It  would  be  insulti 
to  speak  of  such  a  picture  in  eomparison  with  the  late 
quisitions  by  Garofolo  and  Peruzzi,  or  even  with  Lrt>rd  Co 
ley's  'Vchisquea'; — ^it  ia,  fta  a  work  of  art,  worth  acrrs  of 
them.     VMiy  have  we  not  rejected  Ilumcr,  and  the  book 
Job,  because  their  authenticity  is  cquivocjil  ?     The  absurdi 
IB  OS  applicable  to  a  work  of  art  whose  author  is  unknown. — 
The  production  should  be  judged,  and  not  the  name.     M 
arc  never  weaker  Uiaii  when  tliey  dispute  about  sounds> 
forget  ideas;  when  they  f^nvsp  at  the  shadow,  and  reject 
Bubatance. 

Mr.  Waagen  waa  not  aware  when  at  Holkham  that  he 
not  far  from  Uainham,  where,  amidst  a  great  number 
Becoud-rtttc  pictures,  he  uould  have  found  tlic  "  Beliaarius/ 
Salvator  Koaa, — a  picture  above  all  criticism,  and  which  alono 
U  sufficient  to  have  ensured  him  the  fame  attached  to  bis 
name.  Within  a  fctv  miles,  at  Yarrow,  the  aeat  uf  Lord  Jum^ttJ 
Townshcud,  he  would  Itave  seen  the  full-length  purtru<t  p^M 
Genera!  Townshend  in  armour,  by  Sir  Joshua  Heynolcls, 
whichj  in  grandeur,  oomposition  and  colour,  would  compete 
with  the  Duke  of  Aremburg,  by  Vondykc,  at  Hulkhain,  or 
the  '  Bclisttrius.*  No  work  by  Sir  Joshua  is  tiner,  and  it  is 
esteemed  by  the  worthy  proprietor  tliat  George  the  Foui 
in  vain  attempted  to  induce  him  to  sell  it.  Among  the  ch^4' 
(Cwuvre  of  tltis  great  master  may  be  classed  *  St.  John  in 
Wilderness/  which  was  brought  ih>m  Italy  by  Mr.  Griffii 
Fagel  in  1742,  and  transferred  by  lum  to  the  Ilykeriug 
family.  The  figure  of  the  Baptist  is  of  the  lifc-si/.e,  1m^ 
with  cJimels*  hair,  firmly  drawn,  finely  moulded,  and  wil 
a  wdd  and  high  expression  {  his  right  arm  is  extended  as^ 
summoning  listeners  to  his  "  cry,"  who  ore  screened  by  a 
rocky  bank  ;  his  lefl  hand  holds  the  cross.  Behind  him 
a  wild  and  mountainous  scene,  and  in  the  middle  dixtanc 
stream  of  rushing  naler  breaking  over  a  rocky  l)ed. 
picture  is  so  pure  tluit  it  possesses  the  clear  and  enumi 
surtace,  so  seldom  remaining,  txA  well  as  v-scry  ithui-p 
meaning  touch,  nnd  idl  the  blending  grey  tones  of  the  xl 
Tbero  is  no  doubt  of  this  picture  being  of  greater  value 
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furmcrix  Lord  Durham's,  und  which  waa  purchawd 
'uatiim  »r  Mr.  Byiifr.  The  '  8t.  John*  i»  in  the  ]io(wea- 
uf  Mr.  Wiiiiam  Colk-tt,  and  is  at  Grafton  House,  in  Wor- 


fiun!- 


>rd<*d  bv  our  noble  nnd  old  families  li>  e\- 


C'u:  ■  >a9  are  all  that  can  lie  dtsired,  and  enable 

uiisaenr  to  increase  his  knnnrledge,  imi^rove  hi«  taste, 
unite  the  C(>nili(ion  and  quidity  of  the  work*  of  art 
1  tliTouj^Uout  llic  kingdom,  und  jirubably  to  direct  the 
■Me  or  cxcUe  liie  caution  of  new  collectors.  It  would  ho 
■,  from  memory,  to  write  some  account  of  the  preatcr 
Ibe  pictures  of  any  master  now  in  Knglnnd,  and  atatc 
general  condition  of  ihem ;  but  the  limits  of  a  periodical 
not  permit  ua  In  indulge  in  such  discursive  amusement 
beynnd  n  certain  eiEtenl.  The  Claudes  at  Holkham  wca  ma^ 
nificcnt,  and  with  ^od  judgement  the  Earl  of  Leicester  has 

Kitted  imy  member  of  the  Skinners*  Company  to  put 
i>ying  fin^ra  on  them.     When  we  last  aaw  tliem, 
kgtr  examples  were  be;2inning  to  look  as  if  they 
^liuiugf  then  merely  cleariu^-olV  with  luq)cntine, 
lati  ourfuUy  vaniishinir.     The  Karl  of  Uadnor'a  Claudes  are 
luftring  from  want  of  care  und  cherishinff,  which  all  pictures 
from  time  to  time.    Lord  i'Vuucis  Kgcrton*^!!  arc  noble 
and,  ita  conli-asts,  arc  hardly  to  be  equalled.     Tlie 
w  of  WcstminHter  baa  several  of  as  many  tliifcrcnt 
uf  merit }  a  little  octagon  picture  is  tlie  higbest  in 
■J,  and  the  purest-     Mr.  Jeremiah  Hurman,  a  profound 
war,  and  a  man  of  the  highest  and  purest  taste,  has 
vorks  of  that  mtutter,  of  the  moat  attractive  character 
in  6nc  condition. 

'  ■tiou  iiri' MV(nd  exanii)le8,  but  the  greater 
.'_  mere  wrtcks,  having  been  gradually  de- 
ed by  •uccctsivc  picturc-oIeancrB.     Tlie  ^  Europa '  and  a 
'"  ■  d  !iea-\iew  are  uniong  (he  l>cst  of  them.     Mr, 

\r   ^         ^es  the  t«(>  which  were  in  the  poaseasion  of 
ir.  (ilovcr.    The  *  Sunset*  ia  a  very  lovely  picture,  and  not 
'iijugh  it  has  been  stippled  on  in  some  few 
tif  Devonshire  Iuih  some  iK'Uutifid  speci> 
*cn»,  ts  wcU  OS  the  *  Lihvr  Veritatig.*     Mr.  Higginson  pur- 
'^Xnd  the  Milmiiioo  picture,  which  combined  the  most 
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varied  tones  nnd  harmony  with  perfect  purity.  As  we  ob- 
served before,  that  example  should  have  been  purchased 
instead  of  the  Rubcus,  notwithstanding  the  national  col- 
lection is  rich  in  the  productions  of  the  master.  Claude 
finished  his  pictures  by  repeated  ghizingSj  by  toninf^,  and 
some  mixture  of  clear  colour,  uot  oil,  or  distemper,  which  is 
certain  of  being  destroyed  if  once  the  lowest  coat  of  varuish 
is  removed. 

The  pictures  painted  by  Raphael  are  few  in  number,  for  he 
died  early,  and  occupied  much  of  his  time  in  dcsigniii/fmany 
great  comiwsitions  which  he  worked  on  in  fre»co.  The  cir- 
cular picture  of  the  Holy  Family,  with  the  Palm  Tree,  in  the 
possession  of  Lord  Fnmcis  K^erton,  ia  without  doubt  a  work 
of  that  iocompamblc  painter,  though,  particularly  in  the 
subordinate  porta,  much  injured.  '  La  Belle  Vierge  *  is  ft 
hcnntifnl  ruin;  her  face  and  expression,  and  some  small  rem- 
nants, lead  to  the  infeit:nce  that  it  once  might  have  boldly 
claimed  Raphael  for  its  master.  Wc  think  Mr.  Waageu  de- 
cidedly in  error  in  saying  that,  with  "  some  in  con  side  ruble 
**  chips  in  the  wood,  which  have  been  filled  witli  paint,  the 
"  picture  is  in  excellent  presentation."  The  whole  superticics 
of  the  picture  has  been  taken  olfby  the  destroyers.,  excepting 
llie  face  of  the  Virgin,  wluch  has  been  less  mughly  treated. 
Little  more  than  the  dead  colouring  remains,  with  some  at- 
tempts at  glazing  away  the  mischief  which  had  been  perpe- 
trated. In  such  an  airier  as  RaphaeFs  his  pictures  were 
often  copied ;  oftencr,  copies  were  prepared  by  his  assistants, 
which  he  worked  on  and  finished,  virtually  making  them  his 
own.  This  picture  we  conceive  to  Ijc  one  thus  produced^ 
and  to  have  had  very  nearly  the  whole  of  Raphael's  fiuiahing 
taken  away,  and  the  work  of  the  assistant  left.  The  picture 
of  the  Vii^n  with  the  Child  on  her  lap,  which  was  fomiei*ly 
in  the  Orleans  collection,  and  transferred  by  liaguin  from 
panel,  as  Mr.  Waagcn  obscr\*cs,  is  sadly  injured  and  [lainted 
over ;  after  carefully  examining  the  whole  surface,  it  appcora 
tn  be  a  picture  which  htis  been  painted  over  in  many  places  un- 
necessarily, and  which  an  artist  like  Mr.  Fradclle,  who  waa  in- 
struoled  by  Piazzetti  in  perhaps  the  safest  s)-stem  of  cleaning, 
might  remove,  ond  much  of  the  original  be  restored  to  viev« 
I'he  examples  at  Earl  Cowpcr's  and  the  Duke  of  Mari- 
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;h'a  ore  amon^t  the  finest  in  Enffland.     Mr.  Ilombv, 
■1  with  pnat  taate  and  jud;i:cua-at,  iioshlsscs 
Iwo  IN  j.L'cimeus  by  llitphacl,  one  [laintrd  rather  in 

styleof  Pbnigino,  and  with  a  material  of  which  the  ablest 
re  not  able  to  tell  the  exact  nature.     The  clearness 
lour,  the  delicacy  of  the  tones,  the  exquii<itR  siirtiice, 
Uie  ttlmost  evanescent  hlcndinj;  of  the  tints^  render  it  a  cu- 
rious, beautiful  and  pure  (■x.')mj>Ie  of  a  style  of  which  the 
.BalcriaJ  and  the  vehicle  are  unknown.    The  subject  is  the 
'Woman  with  the  Alabaster  Vaae  of  Ointment*:  the  depth  uf 
kmmlity.  |mrily,  and  sinijilicity  in  the  chnrncter  and  exprcs- 
ttan  arc  at  once  so  refined  and  intense,  as  to  require  a  httlc 
careful  study  and  examinntion  before  they  ore  fully  felt  and 
utMbntood :  (he  hair,  unbound  and  fidlin^  over,  adds  to  the 
c&ct,  while  the  clcamcfut  and  Hnely  adapted  key  of  colour 
in  perfwt  feeling  mth  the  subject  and  coueeption.    This 
)lc  and  umioubtcU  gem  was  turned  out  of  the  eollection 
Wynne  KUis  al  the  suggestion  of  some  tasteless  and 
>niut  pretender,  whose  mind  never  rose  above  the  con- 
ition  of  a  Jnnstein  or  a  Ilemskirk.     It  was  admiiably 
:rrcdfrom  a  worm-eaten  piuicl  by  Mr.  fleullcyofSloanc 
The  other  head   in   Mr.   Homby^'s  choice  cabinet 
tion  is  the  portrait  of  the  same  female  that  Raphael 
rnrds  painted  in  '  La  Vtn'gine.  deiia  Segy'wUiy  and  is  more 
the  manner  of  Fra  Bnrtolomeo ;  it  appears  to  be  scseral 
fcaint  younger  tJuui  she  is  represented  in  that  picture,  and  is 
cTcry  respect  equal  to  it:  though  the  nood  is  much  worm- 
I,  we  arc  glad  to  be  able  to  pronounce  the  picture  to  be 
fine  condition.     Tlie  Maniucss  of  Lansdowne,  Mr.  Miles 
Lci^h  Court,  and  Mr.  While,  have  each  |)ortiou8  of  the 
''Pedrella*  painted  by  Ilaphacl  for  the  nuns  of  St.  Antonio. 
jWynne  Ellis  bos  a  very  elaborate  picture,  two  fifjures 
it.  Oorbara,  painted  when  the  master  was  emerging  from 
iig  Pcrugittii  to  his  Florentine  manner.     This  work  is  replete 
niU  gmcc  and  beauty,  though  not  so  {wsitivc  in  style  as  might 
wished^  but  very  curious,  ns  the  landscape  is  i)roduced  with 
the  same  clear  material  as  the  *\Voman  with  the  Alabaster  A'ase 
[of  Oiutment,*  and  Uic  remainder  of  the  picture  is  nearly  in 
he  Florentine  manner.  Tliis  picture  is  in  good  condition,  ex- 
cpting  iu  some  subordinate  portions  of  the  drapery,  which 
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wen.'  stippled  on  by  Piaszotli.  The  name  nnd  dnto  constitute 
thepoldcn  border  of  the  etlp;  of  Ihr  tb-appry ;  tbc  diitc  wcrnn- 
nnl  icpecifv,  rh  ttw  tniirh  (btriciihy  has  l>ccn  tbund  in  obtniiiing 
access  ta  Mr.  EUis's  collection.  Fine  copies  of  the  works  of 
Raphitet  tire  scnrce.,  and  when  they  con  be  obtained  cnllectore 
Bhuuld  secure  tbcm.  Mr.  Kills  had  ouc  of  tho  much-injured 
pictiu-es  at  Lord  Fruncis  Kgerton's,  of  great  beauty,  and  evi- 
dently copied  by  an  artist  who  felt  the  grace  nnd  soid  dis- 
played in  the  original ;  it  was  discarded  because  it  was  n 
copy.  If  any  attempt  is  ever  made  to  remove  the  load  of 
repaint  fmm  the  originni,  that  copy  would  be  eminently  ser- 
viceable, as  it  muKt  have  been  mnde  before  the  oripnal  was 
fio  despoUcd  and  disguised.  The  tlnished  study  of  one  of 
the  mothers*  heads  in  the  *  Murder  of  the  Innocents'  was 
burnt  in  Mr.  Yates's  pallery.  Perhaps  the  mo»t  important 
design  of  this  gre-'it  master  is  the  *  Ilesurrcction  nf  Ijaxanis/ 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Harmani  this  work  is  in 
Jresco,  and  was  cut  from  the  wall  of  the  church  Trinita  del 
Monte  at  Rome  by  order  of  Napoleon,  and  raptured  on  its 
way  to  France.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  it  was  de- 
signed in  competition  with  the  Michael  Augelo  nnd  Sebastian 
del  Piombo  in  our  National  Gallery.  Although  much  Hnudirr 
tbiui  that  picture,  it  conveys  a  grander  idea  of  tho  subject, 
from  the  characters  being  more  elevated  and  historical,  and 
an  impression  being  produced  on  the  mind  without  any  ap- 
parent etTort  on  ilie  part  nf  the  artist,  or  the  least  deviation 
from  the  scale  of  proportion,  to  imprctw  by  6ctitiuna  means 
Arhnt  Rliotdd  l>e  a  result  from  the  delineation  of  a  great  con- 
ception. That  Hction  in  art  has  been  practised  iu  tbc  Scbaa- 
tiau  del  Piombo,  by  tbc  Lazarus  being  dclincatetl  of  gigaittio 
proportions;  and  it  must  be  deemed  an  i.'rror  and  a  weak- 
ness. The  fine,  pure,  nnd  chastened  tn.'ste  of  lijipbacl  wcvflfT 
jiermitted  him  in  stoop  to  such  expedients.  The  pathos,  as 
might  be  expected,  is  more  touching  in  \hvfrvxcOf  and  the 
figure  of  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  is  beyond  all  cumpai'ison 
superior  in  conception  and  expression.  The  whole  com[)0- 
sttion  Iwars  the  stamp  of  having  emanated  at  once  from  his 
mind.  It  would  be  going  further  llian  we  could  justiiy  to 
ourselves,  ifwc  were  tu  speak  decidedly  as  to  the  colouring 
being  throughout  the  work  of  Raphael )  in  some  jmrts  it  hM 
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much  of  the  fluidity  of  Pcrino  del  Vapi,  Mr,  Hannim's  taste 
ftfid  knmvledfrc  ftcctircd  nnd  preserved  this  noble  work.  A 
yror,  under  his  own  correct  eye,  was  consumed  by  a  very 
cveful  artist  in  gradually  removing  the  dirt  and  revving  iu 
bcsutics,  until  it  Khune  in  oil  the  severe  prnndeiir  in  which  it 
wn  conceived  and  executed.  If  Ilnphael  could  have  chosen 
•  pntectnr  of  his  work,  he  could  not  have  selected  one  more 
iforthy  to  become  ao  than  its  jxisaesRor,  Mhone  naturnl  taste 
hM  been  %q  higlily  cuUivalcd,  that  he  seems  to  live  at  times 
with  the  kindred  spirits  by  whoso  productions  he  is  sur- 
iMUoded.  Only  two  copies  of  it  have  yet  been  disrnvcrcdi 
(IDC  in  im  old  missal,  the  other  on  a  panel  of  aomc  antiqui^, 
bat  evidrntly  the  attempt  of  a  mere  tyro.  There  is  also  in 
Hnrman's  eollertion  a  Cupid's  head  in  fresco  by  Cor- 
?,  of  lupcrior  power,  and  very  pure. 

8u  mucli  lut&  been  written  nn  the  Cartoons,  that  it  would 
Ito  of  words  fn  merely  reenpltulate  nny  port  of  the 
ions  and  supgeetions  of  the  various  writers.  Mr. 
Wftn^cn'»  account  rtf  them  ia  very  meagre ;  hia  opinions  and 
cntical  observations  judirioiiA,  and  evincing  much  genuine 
tact«.  'HiH  best  and  fullest  account  extant  of  these  works  is 
to  be  found  in  "  Ctuioncnaia/*  by  the  Hev.  W.  Gunn,  B.D., 
who  haa  with  much  diligi>nce  and  research  exhausted  the  hi- 
storical port  of  the  auhji^ct,  and,  in  lanf^uage  classical  and  re- 
Bood,  descanted  on  their  merits  in  a  manner  wortliy  uf  the 
nbject.  There  may  yet  bo  hopes  oi  more  of  the  Cartoons  being 
fountL  What  is  become  of  the  '  Murder  of  the  Innocents,' 
which  was  in  Prince  lloore's  collection?  The  evidence  is  in 
favnur  of  Cleen's  copies  in  ta|>estry  being  among  the  masses 
i>f  tliinpi  stowed  away  at  (lampton  C/Ourt  and  other  palaces. 

However  critical  Mr.  Woagon's  remarks  may  he  un  the 
'^ handling"  of  Kaphael,  it  appears  that  he  has  allowed  his 
lulmimtion  \a\  olMi-nre  hia  technical  knowledge.  Kaphael 
mis  never  cclchrate<l  for  hi!!  cxceuticm.  He  possessed,  in  the 
hifEhc-it  dcproe,  the  preat  and  essential  ({ualitics  of  an  intel- 
loetual  and  ideal  painter;  his  conceptions  were  alwayi  ecpml 
I  to  the  subject  he  intended  to  delineate.  When  ihey  were 
nflt"'*"  •  'V- T7I  }lnly  Writ,  hu  portrayed  them  with  nil  the 
(Lip  >■,  «weetnessj  or  force,  th.tt  on  elevated  genius, 

lUStieiKed  by  religion,  had  mentally  embodied.     His  expres- 
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aions  were  never  forced  or  affected,  never  homely  or  \*ul 
never  uncertain  or  unmeonin)^;  but  always  true,  clevat 
positive,  and  perfectly  adapted  to  the  moment  chosen  to  Iw 
represented;  and  this  witchery  was  not  obtained  by  nn  exe- 
cution forcible,  rapid  and  decided,  but  by  a  gentle  certainty, 
ns  if  hiis  feeling,  his  will  and  hia  hand  were  acting  in  unison, 
and,  like  a  sunbeam,  spreading;  life  and  light  without  apparent 
eifort  or  ostentation,  but  with  unerring  power. 

Some  have  presumptuously  alKrmed,  that  Raphael  was  not 
a  coluunst.  What  is  meant  by  tlie  declaration,  it  would  puz- 
Klti  these  pseudo-critics  to  explain.     He  nndcnttoml,  as  wi^^ 

,  be  shown,  the  true  jmneiplcs  of  pictorial  colouring,  whic^H 
liftve  ncicr  been  yet  iutclligibly  and  clearly  laid  down,  but 
which  are  to  be  ascertained  by  a  curetiil  study  uf  his  wurks 
and  the  works  uf  other  great  masters,  jmrticularly  those  of 
tiie  Venetian  school. 

It  should  be  always  remembered  that,  whether  the  colour- 
ing be  rich,  or  deep,  or  strong,  or  delicate,  it  must  be  re- 
ferable to  certain  principles  on  which  Iiarmony  depeiuU;  the 
character  oi  the  colouring  should  always  accord  with  the  sub- 
ject, or  the  full  impression  desired  to  be  produced  by  the  art- 
ist can  never  be  attained.  How  great  would  be  onr  sur|irise 
if  the  wonls  of  a  simg  of  melting  son*ow  were  to  be  sung 
ji  jig  or  a  droll  tune !  It  would  be  as  preposterous  to 
a  Magdalen  or  a  pathetic  incident  in  gay  and  gaudy  coloi 
On  studying  the  great  masters  of  Italy  and  Spaui,  it 

ibc  ascertained  that  they  all  painted  nn  principles  whiclij 
when  onte  thoroughly  understood  by  the  student,  will  ncvi 
be  forgotten,  and  never  ikviiitcd  from  but  to  err.   With 
judgement  their  prismatic  colours  were  arranged  near  tl 

rCcnlre  uf  the  composiliou,  and  eiich  colour  precisely  llie 
in  scale;  from  that  scale  they  graduatetl  tu  neutrals;  the  o| 
posing  colours  were  of  exactly  the  same  scale,  and  graduated 
in  the  same  way ;  the  whole  under  the  command  oi  light 
simdow.     Let  the  artist  construct  for  himself  three  scale 
side  by  side,  commencing  with  one  and  continuing  tu  /en; 
the  first  RCJiIc  be  red,  the  second  blue,  nnd  the  third  yelloi 
If  he  select  red,  number  three,  the  yellow  an<l  blue  must 
number  three :  to  make  one  prismatic  colour  of  number 
and  another  of  any  other  nuj^bcr,  would  instantly  destroy  i 
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hanuDDir.  The  same  rule  applies  equally  to  the  opposing 
ookMira;  anyone  of  them  not  corresponding  witli  the  number 
of  the  scale  of  the  priamatic  colour  would  injure  the  harmuny 
anil  effect.  There  is  no  instance  in  which  the^e  principles 
are  ntit  followed  by  a  prcat  mafittr.  The  scale  is  formed  at 
the  will  of  tlie  arti(>t,  but  must  l>e  positive.  Let  any  artist, 
iritii  these  principles  clearly  impressed  on  his  mind,  study 
any  of  the  great  works  of  Italian  or  Spanish  art,  im<\  he  will 
own  the  correctness  of  our  remark,  and  Ije  ever  nftenvards  ac- 
quuntetl  wiUi  llie  principles  which  were  practised  by  tlie  old 
n»stcn«;,  and  broupht  to  their  hipliest  pcrfccliun  by  the  leaders 
tof  Uic  V'enctuui  school.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  precise 
Is  tised  by  them,  as  well  as  the  vehicle  (by  ns  called 
'fph)f  have  been  lost,  which  is  the  reason  why  the  pictures 
erf* modern  artists  want  the  beautiful  surface  and  clear  impasted 
texture  of  the  pictures  from  even  the  fourteenth  century  to 
the  decline  of  art  in  Italy.  Those  mastem  of  the  Dutch  aiul 
Flemish  sehtKiN  who  studied  in  Ilalv,  learned  what  were  the 
VKfaielus  and  at  the  fjunc  time  imbibed  the  true  principles,  of 
colouriog;  and  neither  Rubens  nor  Vandyke  arc  found  to  err 
Against  these  rules  of  harmony.  In  the  French  school,  Poussin, 
Phihp  Champagne,  J  ouvcTiet,  ^^ig^a^l,and  even  LeBrun,prac- 
the  principles  we  have  pven,  with  more  or  less  accuracy, 
ibrandt  jind  his  school.  Van  Cuylen,  Vander  lielst,,  and 
aany  more,  with  great  truth  of  local  coloiuing  and  exquisite 
blending  of  tints,  trusted  to  their  knowledge  of  chiaro  oacuro 
for  producing  striking  crtecU,  rather  than  obtain  the  same 
force  by  a  tine  combination  of  prismatic,  o]iponent,  graduated, 
nod  neutral  colours.  Home  of  the  masters  we  have  named, 
for  instance:  Van  Cuylen  (eonunonl}'  called  Cornelius  Jansen), 
QuellinuB,  who  often  liad  a  stone-blue  coloured  back- 
id,  depended  on  the  tnith  of  their  local  colours  and  ex- 
quisite tiuisb  and  handbng;  and  have  seldom  ventiux-d  be- 
yond them.  Whenever  a  picture  is  painted  without  due  at- 
tention to  the  principles  at  colouring,  It  is  never  eifective  by 
ctndlclight,  while  every  fine  Italian  work  displays  itself  by 
nijicfat,  and  that  in  the  exact  dej^ee  in  which  the  principles 
ane  most  distinctly  manifested.  The  English  collector  should 
imprint  that  fact  on  his  memory,  as  our  cUmatc  does  not  shine 
nith  tlie  same  lustre  a£  that  of  Italy  or  Spain,  and  our  win- 
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ters  nre  long,  and  most  of  tho  hours  of  relaxation  arc  passed 
in  the  eveninjri*  williin  our  own  homes,  where  the  beau 
and  eBcctive  {lictures  (if  the  iiitellectua)  oiid  idciU  sch 
sniint  add  to  the  bennty  of  tho  dwelling,  and  have  some  in 
ence  on  the  mind. 

Of  tho  Dutch  and  Flcrnish  schools,  there  arc  very 
mnaters  whose  works  j)roducc  any  effect  excepting  in  bi 
dnylip^Iit,  and  then  the  greater  number,  heinjo^  merely  horn 
mattern  of  fact,  soon  cense  to  jdease.  The  vulgar,  the  indc-  , 
Ucatc  and  unmeaning  we  exclude  at  once,  as  beinjj;  only  i^KL 
to  l>e  hnnp  np  in  rooms  where  Ihc  inmates  are  ns  \'u]jH:nr  oit^^ 
unmeaning  ba  the  pictures.  We  are  constrained  to  say,  tliat 
most  of  our  collections  are  disgrarrd  by  some  such  pict: 
und  that  a  low  taste  in  art  has  been  the  cause  of  an  inun 
tion  of  such  works,  and  of  their  becoming  the  most  mark 
ahle  commodity. 

If  H  rollertor  be  desirous  of  possessing  specimens  of 
Dutch  and  Flemish  schools,  and  shoidd  reject  evcrj-  pict 
which  is  thictured  with  indelicacy  and  vulgnriiy,  he  will,  n 
withstanding  his  fastidiousness,  find  enough  which  are  un 
jectionable.     TI10  same  remark  is  npplirable  to  the  Italian 
Brhnol.    The  mere  disfilny  of  the  humim  fonn  dtfcs  uot 
^Btitutc  the  objection,  but  the  eWdent  animus  of  the  jiain 
j^ul  the  subject.     If  it  were  so,  sculpture  would  be  iao 
l^bjertionHble ;  but  to  the  ptire-iriniled,  sculpture  brings  no 
Ideas  but  those  connected  with  the  sublime,  the  beautiful,  0^^ 
the  ideal.     There  i><  a  point  which  in  that  nrt  must  not  b^H 
trnungTFRsed,  nr,  with  our  natiouRl  notiono,  the  statue  would      ' 
'he  inadmii^siblc.     With  the  increiwe  of  wealth,  nnd  the  faci- 
lity of  aceiimidating  works  of  art,  the  taste  of  the  nation  has 
grndtudly  ri^ten,  aiul  is  now  progressing,  as  well  na  the  knt 
ledge  of  Uic  executive  part. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  indifferent  painters  of  portrait 
the  untivity  of  ]minting  in  Kngtnnd  may  he  dnted  from  about 
the  limp  wlicu  Vandyke,  untler  the  auspices  of  royalty,  gavi 
the  first,  nnd  as  yet  the  greatest,  specimens  of  portrait  point 
iiig  ever  executed  in  this  country.     Weeso[i.  11  ton 
was  hit  real  rival,  and  many  line  picture*  of  that  nn 
been  atlributed  to  Vandyke.  Myttcns,  Dobsim,  Walker,  Lei] 
Kncllcr,  and  others  followed,  each  deteriorating  as  ho  rem 
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,  more  distant  from  the  time  of  t}int  p^At  mnster.  Some  cnpie8 
hy  Mnry  Bcale,  inellmrcd  by  lime,  and  not  first  rlistigtired 
and  then  disgiiiscd  liy  tlic  cU'Jincrs,  ruquire  a  very  pra<^'ii&e(I 
ejre  tn  detect.  A  ropy  nf  the  jHirtrnit  ot'  Henrietta  Mnrifl, 
with  her  niiine  and  the  (hite  <>*'  tlie  year  in  which  it  was 
copied,  is  the  finest  extmit  ot*  that  quccu.  The  oiio  at  Wiiicl- 
•or  ii  a  mere  pallid  8]>e<:tre  of  the  original,  which  eoiiM  only 
tans  hcen  re<hir('(i  to  its  prrnent  licplornhle  stnte  Ijy  the 
sedulnuB  cruelty  of  some  lonp  defunct  early  member  of  the 
Skinners'  Company^  with  soap  and  ftand-pa])er.  Hogiirth, 
'  jmiiiter  in  his  line  t^f  nny  ape  or  cmintry, 
iiino  thr  Knglish  sclinol  frum  ntter  contempt. 
Uq  irsB  an  artistir  dramatiitt,  then  and  atill  nnrivalled;  his 
tutgectfi  were  wleeted  from  the  most  prominent  vices  of  his 
■ge.  They  were  L-onccived  with  the  mental  power  nf  a  stern, 
sarcaKtic,  bumnroiia  nml  monil  ilramiitiHt,  who  evidently  re- 
inf?  the  force  nf  his  conception  by  de- 
r  y.  As  ft  |»icture  can  only  represent  one 
momeut  uf  action,  and  aa  his  coneeptlons  were  tun  extended 
In  be  delineated  at  once,  he  painted  in  a  firries  hia  moral  talea. 
He  U  our  of  the  f^eatent  inaMers  of  expre-tsion,  and  no  aeeu- 
nte  on  observer  of  human  characters,  that  in  his  adaptationa 
he  npN-er  errs.  His  whole  stibjecla  were  dearly  comiM)sed  in 
his  mind,  then  the  acparate  parts  rarelully  arranged,  so  that 
Cttch  suiNxaaive  part  might  be  no  connected  aa  eon»oetitively  to 
eomney  the  whole  story  to  the  spectator,  and  leave  the  moral 
impreaaian  he  intended.  From  nny  one  of  his  series  n  no- 
nlist  mi^ht  comjHiae  a  tale,  and  descnlje  the  miiiiilest  adjtmct 
without  taxing  hiit  own  imaf^ination.  Hia  drawing  is  firm 
aJid  uBunily  correct,  his  execution  positive,  free,  and  every 
touch  producing  the  desired  restdt.  There  ia  generally  an 
tmprctcndtii|^  I)rcailth  tn  his  cfleeta ;  and  so  high  is  his  genius, 
that  his  conct'ptioini,  ex]ireRKinnR,  (iharactera,  compoxitinns 
ud  execution,  arc  a])parently  without  eflTnrt-, — in  other  words, 
be  produce*  with  facdity,  power  and  truth,  what  another  can- 
not elVfct  with  any  decree  of  study.  His  perception  of  co- 
loum  appear*  to  have  been  weaker  than  usual.  \\q  never  at- 
tempts combination  of  harmony;  his  colours  are  Iijcnl,  and, 
talcttt  Mcparutely,  are  true;  his  tints  delicate,  and  caiTfully 
Ueodcd :  but  hia  pictiu'es  produce  their  effect  from  their  in 
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trinsic  merit  in  the  highest  departments  of  art,  without  tlie 
assistance  uf  the  inferior  yet  most  captivating  aid  of  colnu 
ing.     AU  his  pictures,  M-ith  the  exception  of  *  The  Electior 
Beenif  at  a  Uttlc  distance,  to  be  painted  ia  fresco.    His  worli 
were  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  he  received  only  110/,  for 
six  jiicturcs  of  *  Marriage  «  (a  mode.* 

The  sea-pieces  of  Scott  are  not  sufficiently  appi-cciatet 
they  are  not  common,  and  inferior  works  have  been  attribute 
to  him.     llis  works  are  in  style  between  the  drynew  of  the 
elder  Vandcncldc  and  the  coarse  ctfccts  of  Cornelius  Vandcr- 
vclde,  tlie  nephew  of  William.     Scott  delighted  in  rcprcst-nl 
'jng  the  jrrand  and  tlie  terrible; — his  effects  arc  selected  wit 
great  poetical  feelinf;;,  and  produced  with  masterly  breadt 
and  truth  to  nature,     llis  works  are  usually  palmed  ofl' 
WiUiam  Vandcn'clde^s  English  pictures.     In  the  British  li 
ittitutton  in  183S  was  a  superb  picture  bclouging  to 
Francis  Egerlxin,  by  W.  Vandcrvelde ;  and  above  it,  tn  tl 
left,  a '  Storm,'  full  of  poetrj',  attributed  to  him,  but  by  Scot 
Uic  former  is  knon'n  to  have  been  painted  in  England,  so  that 
the  difiercnre  can  he  seen  and  remembered.    Scott  was  oft« 
dusky  and  brown  in  his  colourin);,  a  defect  which  a  red  groi 
and  time  have  not  improved.    Brooking  approaches  liim, 
as  yet  Scott  is  tlie  best  of  EugUsh  marine  painters.     Geor 
Reinagle  gave  high  promise ;  his  delineation  of  a  ship  In  the 
fregions  of  perpetual  CJiIms,  and  bis  Mndtiiman  struck  by 
'l.ighliung'  in  a  lurid  atmosphere,  where  the  winds  seem  all 
imprisoned  in  heavy  but  varied  clouds,  wliieh  send  forth 
lUTowy  lightning  on  the  helpless  vessel  floating  on  the  sullen 
aiul  }(ilenl  sea,  are  worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  whether  the 
conception  only  or  the  feeling  and  mechanical  dexterity  be 
msidered.    He  lived  beloved,  and  died  lamented  in  the  prime 
f  life.     He  was  accidentally  in  the  battle  of  Navarino,  lieing 
|4he  guest  of  Captain  Martin,  and  was  seen  in  the  heskt  of  the 
[fictitui  looking  through  a  port-hole  and  making  memorandums 
*for  li  picture  of  the  light ! — It  if,  curioxis  that  so  great  a  nw 
time  nation  should  never  have  produced  or  fostered  a  masi 
,of  tliul  line  of  lu-t.     Had  Copley  I'iplding  followed  Ihe  fii 
^trunch  instead  <tf  the  second,  the  hiulus  in  some  respci 
might  have  been  supplied.     At  this  moment  we  hove  no  ma- 
rine ptiinter  approaehiog  mediocrity. 
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ifr.  WoBgen**  account  of  the  English  school  is  meagre, 
itisfkctorr  uid  partial.  It  is  evident  that  his  knowledge 
opinions  are  second-hand.  He  draws  his  conchisions, 
and  sums  up  hiK  estimate  of  artists  from  a  cursory  examina- 
tion of  some  of  tlieir  pictnre«,  and  tJiose  by  no  means  the 
best.  It  would  lie  asju^t  to  eslimute  Shakspeare  by  Pericles 
or  Venus  and  Adonis,  or  decide  on  the  orifrinatity  of  the  mind 
of  Milton  by  the  noble  paraphrase  ofAlcon  by  Baldosaorc 
Costiglioni,  entitled  Lycidos,  as  of  the  powers  ol':m  artist  by 
Mine  oC  his  youliiful  and  inferior  works.  Mr.  Waa^n  dis- 
nusseft  Sir  Joshua  Rejiiolds  with  a  few  flimsj'  remarks,  and 
without  «vcn  a  reference  to  pictures  which  arc  jnstly  cele- 
lelmitcd.  Reynolds  posHcssed  tine  taste,  the  aentintcnt  du 
heatij  and  that  knowledge  of  human  character  which  enabled 
Kiin  to  give  to  every  portrait  the  highc&t  expression  the  per- 
son WHS  capable  of  attaining;  but  his  conceptions  were  li- 
mited, and  the  few  pictnres  of  historical  and  [weticid  subjects 
wluch  he  attempted  bear  the  marks  of  great  jn-qdexity  and 
effort.  The  '  Infant  Hercules/  in  the  royal  collection  at  St. 
PcterBburgh,  is  perhaps  the  best  of  tliose  attempts,  being 
dmwu  with  more  vigour  and  conceived  with  more  certainty 
ihnn  cither  llic  ^  Death  of  Dido*  or  the  celebrated  *  Ugolino.' 
'Macbeth  and  the  Witches'  is  a  positive  faihire.  His  *  In- 
fiiat  Academy'  is  not  an  original  conception,  but  copied, 
ly  Hteratifii,  from  a  vignette  in  an  old  French  work  which 
liave  seen,  but  of  which  ive  forget  the  title.  *  Garrick  bc- 
ticfcn  Tragedy  and  Comedy '  is  perhaps  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable of  his  compositions.  Reynolds  can  never  be  placed 
in  the  first  class,  because  bis  conceptions  were  \*ery  limited, 
and  never  soared  beyond  a  middle  flight  but  to  descend  ni- 
pidJy  into  that  sphere  from  which  he  Imd  risen  with  so  much 
Uiil  and  uncertainty, — because  his  drawing  was  generally 
wcftk,  and  often  incorrect,  and  because  his  power  of  expres- 
tton  was  confined  to  individuality.  To  him  must  be  given 
the  meed  of  hnnng  raised  from  the  very  dust  the  art  of  jwr- 
tnut  pttinting,  and  supplanted  meretricious  colouring  by  a 
[auc,  chii'itc,  and  harmonious  system,  which  remains  as  yet 
tinequolled  iu  tlic  English  school 

Mr.  Waiigim  condemns  West  as  a  mechanical  painter ;  and, 
hy  the  following  words,  makes  manifest  the  origin  of  his  pre- 
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jiidicc,  which,  like  most  other  prejutHcea,  has  iU  fuundatio: 
in  utter  ij^oraiiec.  "  Partly  at  his  [Weat'a]  inttti(;^tioo,  t 
'^  iufaiit  plant  of  the  Rtiglish  schuol  of  painliug  was  shut  u 
"  in  tlie  year  17^»S,  in  the  hot-houae  of  »n  iicadcmy ;  nui\  his 
"  works  in  this  gallery  pntve  that  he  was  the  real  model  ui^_ 
"  the  president  uf  such  an  institution,  who,  by  his  exoropli^H 
"  and  teaching,  dipt  betinica  with  Iub  ucadcmical  shears,  no- 
"  cording  to  prcscrihed  rules,  the  wild,  luxuriant  gn>wLh  vl' 
"  the  young  plantii.  The  tnith  of  the  words,  "  Tlie  loUxir 
I**  IciUa,  the  spirit  pivea  life/  h  rendered  manifest  by  these 
pictures."  In  that  parugruph  nm  serious  infurenttui  ctuurj 
R  great  and  good  man,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  def* 
liiin  af^nflt  an  attack  at  once  tibelloue  and  weak.  When  t 
arts  of  Kof^Bd  were  in  their  infancy,  a  nursery  and  n  pn 
lector  were  ucoossary  fur  their  preaenatiou.  West  suggest 
the  ostubltiilnnent  of  Uil-  Rnyul  Academy  to  George  III.,  wh 
from  projMir  uu)tivi^«,  inuiiediutoly  entertained  it.  West,  wi 
bis  chunu:teriKtic  nobleness  of  nature,  refused  to  be  the  Arst 
president,  and  solicited  His  Miyesty  to  select  Sir  Joshua 
Itcyuulds,  who,  aller  some  demur,  the  detaiU  of  wluch  urc  of 
no  consrtpience,  acce]>tt9d  it.  Front  that  hour  the  arts  and 
;u-tists  iif  Engliuid  became  objects  of  national  concern,  lui 
Jiave  gradmilly  risen  in  public  interest,  until  they  have  beco: 
u  part  and  portion  of  the  objects  chcriabed  by  the  pcop 
The  amcentrale*!  facilities  fur  instruction  and  study,  the  em 
latiuit  called  forth,  and  the  advojitages  of  union  are  fult  un 
understood,  ^fo  institution  is  perfect  in  its  Ujie  of  proceeding 
sellishncss,  vanity,  the  assumption  of  authority,  uid  jwnictim 
palpable  ipju:^tice,  and  much  ot\ener  littleness  of  conduct,  wilt 
be  evident.  But  all  those  sins,  we  think,  have  been  mure  ri 
ainci!  tlie  death  t>f  West  than  they  were  before  in  the  Iloyi 
Academy ;  and  until  souie  |)OwerfuUmiuded,  indtiiundtut  u 
demicians  stcruly  reform  the  practices  wliich  have  c;rcpt  in, 
they  will  continue,  luul  j>crhaps  increase,  though  u  Hayditi 
may  scribble  his  rhapsodies,  or  even  a  genius  like  Marti 
scornfully  condemn  them.  One  half  of  the  bcliitm  and  aqual 
bUng  lunscs  from  the  fact  of  academicians,  under  the  influcid 
uf  anility  in  a  state  of  acetous  fenuentjition,  ihnisting  as  man 
pictures  aa  they  can  into  the  l>est  pluees,  though  tlie  grt^at 
uumber  of  them  ore  miaemble  portntita  wluch  ore  only  tit 
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ItrutU  of*  (garret  or  (iciiisc  ihu  mis  in  u  liimber-room. 
Icnowu  the  'Delu^fe,'  by  Martin,  liuiig  in  r  dork 
oonier  level  wiUi  the  floor  of  an  outer  room,  while  acrev  of 
BOOT  dauliing  were  iu^iilting  the  public  ta&te  b>  beiiig  {ilucetl 
.Irrel  iriili  the  oye.  It  iiiu  uilcn  bLen  uur  fut£  tu  be  cnnijtcllcil 
hunt  oAc'r,  aiid  ilixiji  most  tliui^reiutbly,  to  find  und  look  at 
mIw.     If  the  persons  iipjiointed  to  select  and 

are  reojly  jud^s  of  merit,  Uieyurc  guilty  of 

fn>-  0  Ui  the  iirtist,  and  oi'  lla<^rHnt  iruiiertiiiencc  to 

the  pui»ii«.,  \o  attempt  to  keep  fi*oni  upprobatiou  works  of  su- 
^Ijoicr  Liil.i,! ;  it' chey  are  ta«t€le«s  nnd  ignorant,  or  envious  or 
[«I)il<  are  unfit  for  the  situation  they  hold.    No  artlut 

U:  ilUuwuJ  to  exhibit  more  ttian  two  jH>rtruits,  und  only 
hf  thciu  shoulit  be  iu  a  superior  situation.  No  picture 
ibould  bo  bung  within  four  feet  of  the  ground;  and,  for  the 
It  of  the  artist,  ever}-  picture  intended  fur  sale  should 
tiie  price  oiorked  in  tlie  catalogue.  To  return  from  thi^ 
dipruion,  we  may  succinctly  obsen'e  that  the  abuHes  which 
luKVf"  '^Ti  strone  in  the  Iloyal  Academy  Mr, 

Waa^ :!^j   _____:)  utU-ibutus  to  tlie  fouuders. 

West  was  a  man  of  real  geuiua,  of  a  truly  noble  nature,  and 

tTQfUd  as  «oon  have  thro^^ii  uway  his  jKDcil  ns  have  *'clipt  the 

■illl,  luxunAnt  groitth  of  aspu'ing  talent.*'     Such  oiipiratits 

somewluit  of  kiitdred  spirita,  und  not  oidy  was  his  gallery 

,  but  his  l>ehl.  his  siuccru&t  and  earnest  ad%'ice— 

ollcn  for  liis  on  ii  coml'ort,  bis  purse. 

Mr.  \V«&geo,  from  two  by  no  means  superior  pictuivs  of 

iftt  CHIC'  -es  him  as  h  meclianical  pointer,     lie 

liit^en  -  q1  texture  for  mechanical  crinccption 

[tnd  execution.     But  the  hardness  of  texture  is  fast  yielding 

'to  the  etifecta  of  time,  and  some  of  the  works  of  West's  middle 

;per(od  are  awuming  itic  burlUce  of  the  Italian  school.    No 

iDfial  has  yet  ]>mduccdi  in  a  long  life,  a  great  number  of 

'Horlv       ''  '       '  of  cipml  merit.     West,  like  otJier  men,  had 

hotii  .    wcr  which  enabled  him  to  couceivc  luid  de- 

;n  with  higher  nspinttion  than  usual,  and  it  is  but  just  to 

n:^     ' '    fiowcrs  by  the  finest,  and  not  by  the  least  sue- 

>vorks.     Iu  convenaliuu  uitli  that  estimable  und 

tig^  vomiui  MisM  Jam*  I'ortiT,  thcthigmaticulopimou 

q(Mi.  t>  ";)"  mentioned, when  Mi«8  Porter stiid,  "Huw 
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"  little  he  knew  of  the  spirit  of  that  exrtllent  man !  I  was 
**  looking  at  his  magnificent  picture  of  '  Christ  Rejected/  and 
"  was  90  struck  with  the  combmation  of  pas&ion  expressed  in 
"  the  countenance  of  the  High  Prieat,  that  I  mentioned  it  to 
**  West,  who  directly  TRplicd,  '  I  \\'uul(l  not  for  a  great  deal 
**  have  to  paint  that  expression  again, — it  made  rae  ill  for  a 
**  week,  for  1  always,  while  jjainlinr/,  become /or  a  lime  the  c/w- 
**  racter.''"-^\  reply  which  refutes  the  assertion  tliat  he  was 
a  mechanical  painter.  West's  execution,  q/jfer  he  posseaaod  tlie 
Guido  of  ^  Christ  crowned  with  Thorns/  now  in  Mr.  Hogers*a 
collection,  changed  from  the  careful  to  the  most  decided, 
masterly,  and  >'igaroua  of  modern  times.  Had  Mr.  Waagcii 
examined  the  first  picture  of  *  Lear  in  the  Storm/  the  *Diomed,* 
the  chiaro  oscuro  of  '  Moses  receiving  the  Tables/  he  would 
have  formed  a  more  correct  opiiuon.  Had  he  seen  the  '  De- 
struction of  Sodom  and  Gnmomdi/  tlie  'Madness  of  Saul,* 
the  *  Landing  of  Telemachus  in  llie  island  of  Calypso,'  he 
would  have  said  that  ncitlierin  conception  nor  execution  could 
.any  works  of  a  similar  character  be  found  sujKirior.  Anioi 
his  finished  plcturea,  the  '  Ascension  of  the  Saviour,'  now 
Pctworth,  is  perfect  in  colour,  e<)ual  in  design  to  any  ma8t< 
and  containing  n  hicraicliy  of  angels  of  surpassing  lovcUi 
The  '  Death  of  Adonis,"  the  figiu^s  of  life-size,  now  in  the 
session  of  Mr.  N.  Ogle,  in  colour  and  drawing  is  worthy  lo 
be  ranked  with  the  Carracci.  During  the  spring  we  saw 
hibitod  the  picture  of  *  Christ  Rejected.'  Let  any  unpreji 
diced  man  contemplate  tlie  design  of  that  noble  work,  and  he 
will  say,  that  he  knows  not  of  a  |«cturc  of  the  same  subject 
which  tells  the  storj*  so  worthily,  so  completely,  m  which  llie 
expressions  are  so  varied,  and  among  them  characters  which 
have  never  been  excelled.  Where  is  there  as  beautiful 
as  touching  a  figure  as  the  Christ?  It  is  not  to  be  found 
tlie  Louvre,— it  is  not  in  our  own  gallery,  nor  in  the  Brid 
water,  nor  the  Grosvenor,  nor  at  Blenheim.  Peter  wecpii 
luis  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  many, — the  Repentant  Thi^ 
has  been  admitted  by  unanimous  conseut  to  Iw  unrivalli-d^ — 
and  that  head  this  mechanical  painter,  who,  according  to  Afr. 
Waageii,  dipt  the  wings  of  aspiring  talent  with  academical 
shears,  deUneated  and  finished  within  o»f  hotir\  When  tl 
pcturc  was  first  exhibited  half  a  miUion  of  jwople  went 
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[on  iL    The  only  Tuechamcal  uni>cTfcction,  a  want  of 
nnstng  from  our  having  lost  the  knowledge  of  the 
aid  Italian  veliicle,  wa*  overwhelmed  hy  the  greatness  of  the 
ion,  the  beauty  of  the  design,  nnd  the  force  with  which 
came  home  to  every  bosom.     In  ahort,  the  people  felt  the 
highest  principles  of  art,  and  forgot  iu  their  .just  udmimtiun 
lewant  of  that  suflnens  no  lulinired  and  valued  by  those  who 
^riocitber  appreciate  conception  nor  understand  the  force  ot 
sxpFKHsion,  raising  the  bouI  to  the  contemplation  of  hea- 
ily  things.     That  picture,  and  the  sublime  one  of  *  Moaes 
m'mfn  the  Tables/  should  be  ailded  to  our  National  Gal- 
flcr)"j  (bey  would  there,  as  the  great  artist  intended,  become 
I  means  of  religious  and  moral  instruction  to  the  people,  and 
worthily  represent  the  master.     The  two  might  be  acquired 
'fiir  the  ftanie  sum  which  was  paid  for  the  '  Bacchus  imd  Ari- 
adne' of  Titian,     it  is  pleaainp  to  stat^  that  Rome  of  West's 
fiocftt  pictures  ore  improving  by  time:  the  *  Paul  imd  Bnnm- 
bu'  has  gradually  assumed  a  surface  and  patina  similar  to 
kltie  Italian  sc1hm)1.    HmI  West,  like  many  others,  is  becoming 
|&  prey  to  the  cleunurs.     Mr.  Neeld  has  allowed  some  of  hia 
I  best  pictures  to  be  c/ewncrf,  and  they  have  destroyed  the  whole 
of  tl  T  surfaces  and  left  them  crude  nml  raw.    The 

He       ,,        Lazarus,'  in  Winctieslcr  (Jnthcdral,  the  '  Stoning 
i«f  8u  Stephen/  in  St.  Stephen's  Walbrook,  <St,  Paul  on  the 
'('  Malta.'  at  Greenwich,  are  yet  unscathed,  and  we 
.1  remain  !io. 
Not  two  years  opo,  in  the  Canopy-roora  at  Windsor  castle, 
eorrrtd  over  with   iJipes-lry,  were   the  following  works  by 
Weni :   live  •'  liistilutiuu  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter/  '  St. 
I  OwrgKj'  the  *  Battle  tif  Cressy,'  the  *  Battle  of  Poictiers,'  and 
Et!        '      Hsxjng  the  Saonc*'    George  the  Fourth  proposed 
to  '"  :in  ijawrence  to  send  those  pictures  away :  Sir 

j  Tbomos,  to  his  honour^  replied,  "  I  tniqt  Your  Majesty  will 
1^^  not  so  dishonour  the  memory  of  the  greatest  of  English 
'**  paiuterA;  ami  should  Your  Majesty  wish  to  have  those  sub- 
jects again  painted,  there  is  no  artist  in  Kurope  who  could 
u  y-.  ,i,.f>,.  "n^-tliiiig  to  he  compared  with  them."    Tliey  were 
of  i  rmitteil  til  remain,  and  were  subscqviently  covered 

over  by  some  critienl  upholsterer  with  the  tapestry ! — Since 
this  arlidc  was  written  wc  rejoice  lu  he^r  that  they  have  been 

VOI«  IX. — N"  XVII.  IJ 
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restored  to  light.     *  Death  on  the  Pnlo  Horse '  was  a  jear  or 
two  aincc  sold  for  1200/.  to  an  American. 

If  Mr.  Waagcn  hod  examined  the  drawings  of  West  he 
ivrould  not  have  babbled  about  "a  mechanical  artist."  As  ■ 
designer  he  stands  in  the  laiue  class  as  Michael  Angela: 
he  never  soars  ro  high  »»  that  pxtruordinary  roan,  he  is  d( 
so  extravagant,  or  so  nenrly  bordering  on  caricature.  Hil 
drawings  of  *  Moses  striking  the  liock/  '  BIndud  finding  lh| 
Waters  of  Bath/  *  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse,'  the  cMaro  oscuj 
of  the  *  Last  Supper,*  now  in  Mr.  Homby*s  cabinet,  an< 
many  more,  are,  in  certainty,  spirit  and  firmness,  equal  tO- 
the  draniogs  of  any  of  the  great  masters.  The  coloured 
sketch  of*  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse,*  at  Petworth,  some  heart- 
less cleaner  has  flayed. 

It  has  been  the  faaluou  to  decry  the  works  of  West.     Tbi 
time  tR  near  at  hand  when  his  finest  works  will  be  eagerl] 
sought  for,  and  supplant  tlie  Imlf  rublied  out  unme-aning  rub 
bish  and  ^nilgarity  of  the  low  Dutch  school,  and  the  second- 
rate  questionable  pictures,  almost  in  e\'ery  instance  scrubbe< 
out  and  repainted,  of  the  hundreds  of  scholars,  imiiutorajl 
copyists  and  feeble  minded  maalers  of  the  schoola  nf  Italy 
when  in  their  <1ecline.     So  Bu"  wax  that  excellent  man  froi 
"  clipping  with  his  academical  shears,  according  to  prescril 
rules,  tlic  wild,  luxuriant  growth  of  the  young  plants," — ^thAt 
he  instigated  them  to  study  nature,  to  aim  at  tlie  highest  line 
of  art,  to  n^meinbcr  that  even."  subject  should  be  a  lesson,  or 
iiave  at  least  aome  point  and  meaning,  and  warned  them  nerc 
to  degrade  tlic  moral  dignity  of  their  profession.     I^e  wajs 
generous  supporter  of  talent  and  industry,  and  was  nc\"« 
known   to  manifest  either  jealousy  or  euvy,  but  bestow* 
hearty  and  honest  praise  where  he  knew  it  was  deserved.  Hi 
ne^•er  made  an  enemy,  and  never  Inst  a  friend.     He  died 
raented  and  beloved;  and  n  public  funeral. at  which  the  high* 
est  and  most  talented  in  the  land  thought  it  an  honour  to  at 
tend,  proved  tu  the  world  the  ciitimatiun  ui  wbieli  he  we 
justly  held,  both  aa  an  artist  and  a  man"*. 


*  Mr.  Atlnn  Cunninpham'*  I.ifv  nf  \V<!iil  pmn;*  tb«  wntcr  tu  hive  tiecn  wbuG 
(UUrqinuiiUMi  wit](  ''■     -----.-•,  -  -ii  q(  i],^  jj^^     jg  tjion,  iht  norl  i 

Mr.  Cutinlnghum,  '  lujulalion  nf  imr  v\io  %ctnu  to 

■opCrQCftioo  ffXlli.  -  „   .:  .:■■ 


Sir  Thomas  Lawrencr,  who  iiueceetl<Ml  hira,  wor,  n-tthout 
doubt,  a  coiirtiprltke  anri  pjnwful  painter;  his  best  portraits 
viU  hold  tbeij'  place  among  the  most  eminent  in  that  line,  but 
hii  powers  of  mind  were  limited  to  the  deb'neaticm  of  indi\'idual 
P9ce  ftnd  beauty.  The  brwndest  and  most  heavenly  portrmt 
which  in  our  opinion  he  ever  painted,  is  of  Ihti  beautiful  Mrs. 
DoUiii,  in  a  lat^  unflniAhed  picture ;  it  looks  as  if  it  had 
hten  psinted  with  irreprestible  feelings  of  admiration.  It  i& 
ODD  c^  hia  early  worka.  Hia  drawing  i»  floiiving,  elegant  and 
easy,  but  iMSscssca  neither  fire  nor  marked  decision;  bis  ex- 
•cnli       '      ■  I     "  !  and  never  confiiseil ;  his  coUiuring  is. 

Ml  tl  ■  •  und  harmonious,  and  seema  m»ire  tlie 

imlt  of  a  correct  6en»e  of  the  harmony  of  colour,  tlian  that 
unae  cultivated  und  working  uu  unerring  principles. 
^^    The  English  school,  with  few  I'xrt-plions,  is  yd  in  its  teena, 
^^■mI  haa  much  of  the  livclinc-sii,  nuppositilious  vigour,  conceit, 
^Banity  and  desire  of  difctinction,  which  ar<>  characteristic  of 
^|wobydyhoy-t«m.     Young  people  or  schooU  seldom  consider 
^      that  those  who  aim  at  distinction  should  tirst  qualify  ihem- 
•elven  for  it.     To  wear  the  hair  like  Raphael,  does  not  posse-sa 
the  nu^cic  influence  of  making  the  wearer,  except  in  his  own 
0(Miceit,ap{iroach  nearer  to  that  modest  und  induHtiinua  genius; 
oci^er  will  the  cherished  moustaclie  or  Uttle  tutt  uf  hair  on 
tha  chin  cat^  from  the  passing  galea  the  truth  and  power  of 
'       Vindyke.     The  public  are  now  too  well  informed  to  consider 
few  scratchus  and  a  dab  or  two  of  coloxu:  as  proofs  of  ge- 
I,  or  that  Turner  ia  a  painter  of  historj-,  because  instead  of 
br  paints  a  lady  coming  out  of  a  mustard-iwt.     The 
of  EngUmd  too  generally  appear  to  believe  that  excel- 
lence h  to  be  attained  witliout  labour,  and  therefore  offend 
good  taate  and  knoivlnlge  witli  work»  wliich  prove  their  idle- 
IWH,  their  ignorance  and  their  presumption.     There  arc,  we 
an  glad  tu  aay,  many  admirable  exceptions,  and  those  the 
politic  appreciate,  though  not  always  to  tJie  extent  that  they 
e.    Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Hilton.    Who  can 
hia'Conms'?     Who  baH  not  admired  his  'Peter  re- 
6mu  prison'?     What  judge  could  hesitate  to  place 
'Murder  of  the  Innocents  '  n.s  the  bent  picture  hi  the  lii&t 
libition  of  the  Royal  Academy?     Hilton's  pictures  will, 
he  ha&  paiaed  away,  be  auught  fur,  and  take  their  stai- 
US 
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Uon  tritK  the  works  of  the  masters  m  admired  and  valued. 
He  never  attempts  to  impose  a  crude  or  half-conceived,  slo- 
venly work  on  tlie  public.  W'm  careiiil  drawing,  delicate 
handling,  high  fiiiish  and  refined  taste,  mingled  with  lofty 
pi>etical  conception,  mark  him  as  a  master  who  ought  now  to 
be  supported  :«  he  will  he  sought  for  hereafter. 

WUkie,  in  his  own  style,  standi  unrivalled ;  had  he  never 
painted  any  other  picture  than  the  *  Village  Festival,*  or  *  Di- 
atraining  for  llcnt,'  he  woidd  have  immurtaliscd  himself.  His 
new  style  is  a  dead  failure,  "a  hmwn  horror*;"  and  *' 
First  Council '  of  our  Queen  looks  like  a  pictiu^  in  a  faiulif 
fit,  produced  by  an  artist  who  had  lived  for  a  month  on  waler- 
^^el.  .\  national  petition  should  be  got  up  to  induce  this 
altracU\-c  master  to  reassume  his  uativc  style  and  again  c) 
the  world. 

Edwin  I.*andsccr  deserves  nil  thn  ])rai8e  he  has  recei^"i 
but,  in  return,  he  owes  Xo  his  admiring  country  some  great 
and  higher  proof  of  the  talent  God  has  given  him,  than, 
few  exceptions,  his  tame  and  homely  scenes.     We  heard  tl 
he  intended  to  pulnt  Beth  Gellert,  and  had  chosen  the 
meut  when   the  child,   aw:ikencd   by  Gellert's   dying  y< 
pierced  by  Llewellyn's  hvintinp  spenr,  had  throMm  the  cov< 
ing  aside,  and  displayed  a  gaiuit  wolf,  a)l  torn  and  dead,  whit 
the  gallant  dog  had  slain.     Sueh  a  work  from  lum  would 
meet  with  due  reward,  and  do  credit  to  the  English  schiwl. 

Tlic  best  living  ])ortrail  painters  are  Mrs.  Carpenter  and 
Mrs.  J.  Uohertson.  The  former  mimifests  ipialities  whi 
place  her  in  the  school  of  Guido,  She  has  all  the 
of  Sirani,  with  purer  carnations,  and  finer  gradations  of  til 
her  children  are  always  natural  and  in  taste,  and  even  w< 
they  not  valuable  as  portraits  woidd  be  very  much  so  ns 
tures.  We  should  like  to  $ec  a  |jurtrait  of  our  Queen  by  her, 
Xfrs.  Robertson  has  studied  Vandyke  until  she  has  imbibed 
spirit.  The  portraits  of  the  queen  hitherto  p:unted  are 
and  all  cooiplcte  failures.  Not  one  gives  the  fine  intellect 
modeling  of  her  head — not  one  even  touches  the  ahuost 
tense  expression  of  inquiry  often  seen  on  her  countenance 
not  one  conveys  an  idea  of  the  calm  repose  which,  at  lii 

*  Tlie  |iortnil  of  I.a4y  t.yuilhunt  %l  Afralr;  U"<»c  U  ao  uc^ptiUB,  tiiil  %fH 
TnadtBi  ib«  tone  ind  vipjur  of  Vehaqoez. 
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u  «o  marked.  Sully,  the  American,  hu  imntcd  the  moiiL 
Ud}-like  picture  of  her,  and  Lane  lias  made  the  must  (-Ifigant 
dnwiug,  and  withal  a  R'semblancc  of  her.  Chalon's  drawing 
it  like  a  HUIr  Geoi^  III.  in  pettiroat^f  his  large  picture, 
cnp»vcd  by  Cousins  and  published  by  Moon,  is  bettor,  but 
the  drapery  overbalances  the  coniiwsition,  and  it  is  but  n 
iieeblr  likeness.  Geoi*f5c  Hayler,  who  p^ted  the  *  Trial  of 
Lord  William  Russell/  one  of  the  finest  pictures  of  the  En- 
f^&b  whool,  haa  painted  one  jiicture  of  Her  Majesty,  juat 
I  noted  to  tlie  lord  mayor,  aldermen  and  common  cotmcil. 
ITie  other  in  the  *  Dalmaik  Hobtt'  has  been  announced  in 
the  *  puff  preparative/  ofi  mitiseairt ; — it  is  without  doubt  an 
d^xnmte  cflurt,  and  ver)-  Bupcrior  tu  his  first  attempt;  but 
the  expression  h  rather  forced,  the  iMJsition  of  the  head  not 
(lie  mo«t  gnw'efulj  and  gi\'inp  a  coarseness  to  the  nose  wholly 
jtt  wiance  with  the  refinement  of  the  original:  the  hands 
hrmci'cr  are  well  drawn,  particularly  the  left,  and  the  colour 
of  the  flesh  tints  is  clean  and  pure.  Tlie  face  is  too  full  and 
pruiry,  and  the  eyes  want  the  intensity  of  expression  which 
dnracterize  them ;  the  details  arc  carefully  made  out  and 
pninted,  and  the  colours  Liken  xeparatcly  are  decided ',  but 
Grom  the  want  of  exactncsa  in  the  key,  and  graduation  to  the 
background,  tlie  picture  is  de6cient  in  harmony-  and  effect. 
It  is,  however,  the  best  which  has  been  painted  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty, excuirting  Sully's,  and  very  superior  to  WilkieV. 

AH  our  artists  have  disappointed  the  nation  in  their  de- 
lineations of  our  Ho\*ereign,  with  one  exception.  The  medal 
by  William  Wyon  is  a  masterpiece  of  art;  the  outline  is 
gnccful,  firm,  (lowing,  and  so  true,  that  those  wlio  know  the 
fbnn  of  her  head,  and  the  contour  of  her  features,  neither 
wish  for  nor  expect  ouythiug  more  perfect. 

In  the  second  cEiss  of  art,  Eiigbuid  can  certainly  boast  of 
several  painters  whose  works  will  Uve.  Wilson  and  Gains- 
borough are  as  yet  unrivaled.  Cailcolt  is  always  tnie  to  na- 
ture and  replete  with  taste,  but  he  confines  himself  to  the 
calm  and  lovely;  he  never  soars  to  the  heroic,  or  even  at- 
l^mpUi  to  trunscribc  the  (j^nmdcr  effects  in  nature ;  he  might 
be  tirnned  the  halo  of  Claude ;  his  works  contain  what  ema- 
nnic*  from  that  master,  without  the  force,  the  brightness,  or 
ncrial  mysticism  of  that  enchanter's  pencil. 
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T.  S.  Cooper  promises  to  work  bis  way  to  tbe  cUm  adorned 

by  Potter,  Cuyp,  aiid  Bergtiom,  without  being  a  servile  imi- 

^tfttor  of  any  of  tbum ;  iiis  pictures  would  adorn  any  gallery 

in  Europe. 

Turner  in  early  life  painted  some  excellent  pictures;  bt 
even  in  liis  best  works,  ae  the  *  Sacrifice  at  the  Temple  of 
Apollo/  now  in  Mr.  Wynne  KUis*s  coUectiou,  the  executic 
wants  reflnemeut,  and  there  is  ii  straining  oiler  cnbct 
a  double  light.  Every  design  shows  ttdeiit,  and  much 
ical  feeling,  but  the  composition  of  bis  lines  is  strained,  and 
•tartles  as  olten  as  it  pleases.  If  landscape  painting  is  to  be 
t  c»rroct  and  poetical  delineation  of  the  effects  of  nature, 
Tunier  does  not  in  his  later  works  fulfil  the  definition.  No 
one  ^nthuut  tidcut  cuuld  produce  the  extravagant  idealisms 
cliristened  by  him  u-ith  all  sorts  of  strange  names,  but  they 
■re  not  rejiresentations  of  an\-thing  in  the  sky  above  us,  on 
the  earth,  or  sea,  or  anything  beneath  the  earth;  they 
phantasies  which  sometimes  excite  wonder,  sometimes  pit} 
If  they  are  landscapes,  then  VVilson*!!  are  not,  ncitlier  an^ 
Claude's,  Pousain'a,  Dominichino's,  Ruj'sdaers,  or  Hob^L 
bema's;  either  Turner  is  wrong,  or  they  are  all  wrong. 

If  Etty  bad  the  taste  and  refinement  of  Howard, 
Howard  more  of  the  vigour  and  knowledge  of  colour  of  Ett 
we  should  have  two  brilliant  stars  in  our  school,  who  would 
equal  in  efifert,  and  in  comimsition  and  conception,  the  mas- 
ters of  the  Venetian  and  lower  Italian  school. — Mulready, 
Thurlaton,  Rothwell,  Linton,  Eastlake,  Leslie,  W.  Allan> 
CoUins>  Newton,  Smith,  Shayer,  and  many  others,  have  ad- 
vanced the  English  school,  and  every  year  produce  work* 
which  touch  the  feelings,  please  the  eye,  and  ornament  our 
dwellings. 

Bonington,  Stothard,  and  WestaU  were  artists  who  su| 
port«d  the  estimation  of  their  profession.  The  former 
great  promise,  and  it  may  be  said  of  him,  nil  ttJiffit  quod 
ornavitf  Hie  second,  a  man  of  great  and  versatile  talent,  al- 
ways happy  and  often  grand  in  his  designs,  was  very  unequal 
in  his  works ;  when  he  kept  within  bounds,  the  feeling 
expression,  tbe  colour  and  grace,  of  bis  coropositiona  were ' 
ning.  Perhaps  tlie  scries  illustmtinj?  tlir  Pilgrim's  IVu^rcaa  i 
tlic  moAt  perfect  of  all  his  Ubomn.    Westall,  the  {Hvceptor  i 
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ourttuMD,  has  ttot  beeu  sulBcicnlly  valued.     He  Uvi»i  to  the 
^Bi  of  fttxty-Hvt.*,  uid  being  iudiistTioiiH,  his  dra\viu)j;s  and  pic- 
ture* ore  vcr)'  uumeroui.    He  is  amouK  the  first  of  our  s^chool 
wexpreMioa,el£4^)ce,  and  the  tmthfuiness  of  delineated  Oftiv 
ntire.      He  hns  been  called  &  maiuicriat.     What  master  is 
ooi,  more  or  tess?     How  is  Uic  authenticity  of  u  work  pro- 
DouDced  on,  but  hy  confiidering  the  manner,  penciling,  style, 
&e^  of  a  master?    Many  of  Westall's  flrawinga  leave  nothing 
lo  b«  de«ired,  if  looked  on  xrithiii  the  range  of  the  class  he 
adopted.     Some  of  his  pictures  might  ornament  the  greatest 
gailcricc.     '  Helen  brought  before  Prium  *  is  full  of  claiaio 
beauty,  and  clearness  and  deptli  of  colour.   '  Hogar  iji  the  De- 
sotf'  will  be  heUl  tn  high  estimation  as  long  as  expression  and 
option  of  a  subject  arc  valued  and  understood.  'Christ 
til  Mary  in  the  Uarden'  would  be  an  ornament  in 
the  National  Uallerj',  as  it  is  finely  conceiveil,  well  composed 
and  dravn,  and  true  and  eleMitcd  in  expression.     IWa  gen- 
tleness, amiablcne!<s  and  ability,  pointed  him  out  as  the  fittest 
preceptor  of  our  Queen,  and  being  so  was  to  him  during  life 
a  Mniroe  of  pride  and  pleasure,  and  a  great  consolation  on  his 
death-bed.     The  following  anecdote  speaks  trumpct-tongued 
lo  ihc  honolur  of  her  who  is  our  sovereign.     On  his  death- 
lied  (be  had  been  hunted  from  his  own  house  by  tlic  lowest 
attorneys,  extortioners   and  sheriffs'  men)  he  wrote  to  the 
princc««  (who  hud  not  then  ascended  the  throne),  whom  he 
adored^  and  told  her  that  he  bad  a  blind  sister  dependent  on 
Idm  for  support,  that  be  was  dying,  and  had  no  means  with 
which  to  provide  for  her,  and  solicited  Her  Majesty's  pro- 
tection.     The   queen's   answer   was   immediate,   containing 
|wordK  of  sympathy  and  sincere  regret,  and  sa^Hng  that  she 
settled  hencpfoith  on  his  bereaved  sister  one  himdred 
pounds  a  ycflT  for  life.     Let  the  deed  be  n^istcred  in  every 
English  heart.   Wo  have  seen  him  gaze  on  her  drawings  with 
bcartfelt  delight,  and  expatiate  on  hrr  talent  and  rapid  ini- 
prorcmenl.     He  was  too  good  and  independent  to  say  what 
llie  did  not  think. 

A  '  '     irv  and  ucplccted  of  our  artists 

J'  _  i- 'Foil  of  Nineveh,' *Bclshaz- 

'%  Kcast,'  and  many  other  great  subjects.     Of  his  origin- 
'alitr  no  one  can  doubt ;  he  is  an  artist  nii  generi».     He  has 
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been  termed  a  man  who  merely  varies  one  idea ;  the  criticism 
18  shallow  and  nntnie :  Martin  diB))lAys  f^reat  and  appropriat 
variety  -under  too  sUniiar  an  aspect.  Mr,  Wuajien  thus  d( 
scribra  the  *  Foil  of  Nineveh,*  erroneously  called  by  him  *  D( 
sirurtion  of  Babylon.'  "  Beneath  the  fearful  lij^ht  of  iii 
"  cloude<l  mwm  the  imnieniie  city  extends,  over  which  nightly 
"  destruction  hnst  come.  Innumer^ile  enemies  h&ve  aire 
"  penetrated  into  it ;  the  tiames  are  already  riaing  in  soi 
"  plaees;  the  elephants  that  curried  the  Babylonians  to  the 
**  stniggle  are  overpowered :  all  this  is  seen  in  the  remote  di- 
"  stances.  In  the  foreground,  the  king,  irresolute  and  inactivi 
■*'  surroimded  by  his  women,  awaits  his  fate.  His  bmthi 
"  manifests  in  the  most  lively  manner  his  indignation  at  the 
**  cowardly  ttnd  wavering  conduct  of  the  sovereign.  These 
"  are  some  of  Oie  principal  features  of  the  very  rich  whole, 
**  which  teems  with  tliousaiids  of  figures,  in  which  the  mt 
"  varied  and  striking  attitudes,  as  well  as  the  cumpositlun 
"  the  whole,  manifest  Rrare  j'ower  af  intention.  The  figui 
"  in  the  foreground  arc  about  eight  inches  high,  the  cxecuti* 
**  free  but  careful,  the  colouring  powertul  and  clear,  the  cffc 
**  of  the  whole  very  striking.  But  with  the  ])oetical,  imagtj 
"  tive  feeUng  which  predominates  in  the  whole,  (lie  nat\ 
**  ncss,  nay,  even  historical  truth,  in  the  details  is  very 
"  markablc.  In  the  buildings,  the  works  and  accounts  relative 
"  to  the  most  ancient  arehitcetiirc  of  the  east  have  Ijoen  car 
"  fully  consulted ;  nay,  the  artist  desired  me  to  obsen'e  how  tl 
"  figures  imder  the  walls  exactly  corresponded  in  their  propor- 
"  tions  with  the  accounts  handed  down  to  usof  tlie  height  of 
*'  those  walls.  I  now  [wrfcclly  imdiistood  the  extntordint 
"  approbation  which  Martin's  pictureB  have  met  with  in  Ei 
"  laud;  for  tljey  unite,  in  a  high  degree,  the  three  qnahtil 
"  which  tJie  Knglish  require  above  all  in  a  work  of  art,  effe 
"  fanciful  invention,  inclining  to  melancholy,  nml  topogrupl 
"  historic  truth.  lu  no  works  of  art  that  I  have  hitherto  ss 
"  is  the  contrast  between  the  more  modem  and  anlitpic 
"  of  conception  in  the  arts  so  striking  aa  in  tliese."  ThereJ 
much  good  sense  and  obser^•ation  in  these  remarks,  and 
consequently  agree  with  our  author.  Marrin  has,  in  sev< 
inslnnccs,  selected  night  scenes  a»  subjects  for  Lis  pielui 
which  in  some  measure  accounts  for  the  remarks  which  hal 
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m  mode  on  thctr  appnrent  siniilarity.    The  picture  of 
'  Jmhtm  ordering  the  Sun  to  sttinti  still/  tlie  *  Pnphian  Bower,' 
Punulisc,'  '  LUvlie/  arc  oU  daylight  pictures,   ami   all   ef- 
fectihre,  {loctiral  u»  the  highest  degree,  carcftUly  nnd  Houndly 
|^B||aintMl. 

^m  The  tUuiitratinn!)  nf  Milton  and  the  Bible  show  a  high 
^^BDcl  fertile  imagination,  capable  of  keeping  flight  with  the 
^^^^pi-  '   -z  Hdly  into  the  simple  Kuhlimity  (tfthc 

HHBit  -M  eugraver,  Mtirtin,  in  hiR  line,  {tuimis 

iinrivalctL      Han  this  geuiuS'Ukc  and  iudustriotis  man  re- 

khe  support  due  to  bin   Huppriorily  and  originality? 
iiri;»  have  been  insidted  in  the  Royal  .Vnademy.     ITm 
haue  is  oot  found  od  the  list^  of  that  institution.     Uis  en- 
fjimrin^  have  been  pirated.     He  has  been  tricked  out  of  one 
ofltts  beat  works.    His  great  ])icture  of  the  *  Fall  of  Nineveh,' 
lAcr  being  virtually  purchaiwd  by  the  Belgian  government, 
iru  returned  to  him,  as  a  subsequent  law  enacted,  that  Uic 
I        moaey  voted  was  to  be  expended  in.  works  of  Belgian  artists 
^Konfy.     llio  king,  with  great  delicacy,  to  compensate  him  in 
^^  Mroe  degree  for  the  bitter  disapimlutment  and  loss,  sent  him 
the  order  of  the  Belgic  Lion.     Ilie  *  Fall  of  Nineveh*  ought 
to  be  secured  tor  our  own  National  GaUerj'.     There  are  but 
few  indiWdiials  in  this  country'  wealthy  enough  to  purchase 
iuch  elaborate  nurks ;  and,  as  h  often  the  case,  the  genius  is 
t«d  while  lisTiig,  and  left  a  prey  to  bitter  anxictj- — and, 
death,  Bpecchca  ore  mouthed,  and  statues  erected  to  his 
mrmory.     Some  attemptK  were  made  to  obtain  permission  to 
place  the  pictiu-e   before  her  Majrsty ;   but   the  difHculties 
uul  olMtaetes  are  so  numerous,  that  it  would  be  almost  ns 
ntv  lo  storm  Windsor  Castle.    There  is  a  Poussin  in  the 
Nati(in:d  Gallery  replete  with  vidgnrity,  for  which  more  money 
WM  paid  than  would  have  purchased  the  *  Nineveh'!   Which 
WDald  hm-c  produced  the  better  cITecL  ujmn  the  mind  of  the 
people — n  disgusting  picture,  unfit  to  Ih*  arm,  or  ro  wonder- 
fijl  a  work  oa  the  *  Fall  of  Nineveh'?     Martin's  mngnifircnt 
plan  for  the  drainage  of  London,  and»  at  the  same  time,  con- 
verting Uie  banks  of  the  Tlmnics  into  one  continued  useful 
ninge  of  Uurir  corridors,  »iih  walks  over  tliem,  wc  detailed 
in  «iir  N'tunbrr  for  April,  183B.     Should  such  u  man  be  left 
rane  awi^  ocglcctcd  ? 
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The  peneral  rharactcristics  of  the  English  school^  with  the 
exceptions  wc  have  t'numerated,  and  many  more,  arc  the 
nil hi^titu lion  uf  dash  Dnd  splosh  for  study  and  careful  dcs 
K  poverty  in  Uic  choice  of  subjccta ;  a  want  of  historical  cli 
tion  of  rharnrter;  we;iknrsa  nnd  uncerlninty  in  the  dmwii 
affectation — and,  to  encourage  the  vicious  system,  a  fulsoi 
and  foolish  system  of  puffing,  calling  the  perpetrators  of  such 
outrages  against  taste  and  judgment  men  of  genius,  and  their 
pictures  perfection.  If  they  are  geniuses,  whnt  were  Kaphi 
Claude  and  Vandervelde  ? 

Mr.  Waagen  tlnis  justly  appreciates  our  superiority  in  wM 
colour  painting :  *'  I  hud  before  no  idea  of  the  depth,  foi 
"  richnesb,  and  clearness  of  coloiu*.  which  is  here  attained  i| 
"  this  mode  of  painting ;  and  there  is  in  these  pictures  ax 
"  a  peculiar  charm,  lUfll  1  tind  the  high  favour  which 
"  enjoy  extremely  milural.''  After  enumerating  BevOTal  of  ( 
most  distinpiislied,  but  forgetting  the  Misses  Sharpr 
ungallantly  and  most  unjustly,  for  they  are  by  univers.-il 
aenl  placed  in  tlie  very  highest  rank,  he  bestows  the  foUowij 
praise  on  Copley  Fielding,  in  every  word  of  which  wc  hcs 
ily  agree  :  "  Hifi  pictures  have  a  truly  national  character ;  as 
*•  in  the  scenery  of  this  country,  the  eye  dwells  with  iwj 
**  delight  on  the  deep  luxuriant  green  of  his  meadows 
"  trees,  with  which  he  knows  how  most  happily  to  combii 
"  the  ftca  that  bathes  the  vcrdimt  coast  of  Engliuid.  VVil 
"  unerring  master)'  lie  avaiht  himself  of  all  Uic  advanlugea 
"  that  pnintuig  can  cumraand,  by  decisive  contrasts  of  light 
•*  and  shade,  or  by  delicate  tnmsition,  to  produce  the  most 
"striking  effects."  Turner  in  early  life  excelled  in  thi» 
branch  of  the  art,  and  perhaps  earned  it  further  ttion  any 
other  man.  Tlic  collection  of  Mr.  Fuwkes  contained  many 
of  hln  tincsl  productions :  tlmt  collection  was  formed  before 
he  mistook  the  extravagant  and  tmdetined  for  tho  claasiral, 
poetic  and  sublime  ;  and  long  before  he  imposed  a  whirlwind 
of  mingling  roiours  instead  of  the  gtirgeoii'?  nppcarancMof 
nature  for  the  ciu'inus  to  gaze  on. 

Mr.  Waagen's  account  of  English  sculpiuic  i-^  .nliort ; 
hi«  few  remiu-k»  make  us  with  that  he  hud  tn-nled  I  lie  i-nbjf 
moi-e  at  length. 

England  has  made  advances  in  sculpture  RiinL-  iln-  imu- 
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DooatcUo,  Ijonnxo  Ghiberti,  Michael  Aiigelo,  and  John  of 
BologiUj  which  piftoe  her  befj^rt.'  must  of  the  [lations  of  Europe. 
iYom  the  scveotcenth  ccutury  the  acutjiture  oi'  luUy  waned 
vnj,  uid  pari  pasjm  tiic  nister  art  of  painting  became  cha- 
nderixed  by  nffertation,  fliitt*T  and  inanity.     It  vrnn  scarcely 
kept  alive  even  by  the  belter  Morks  of  Ruubilliac  uiitii  tlic  lat- 
ter part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when,  in  our  own  countiy, 
Fkxmmn,  Bacon,  Banks  and  NoUckena  appeared.    Bacon  waa 
ittadcnt  uf  nature,  and  many  of  hia  bunta  have  much  of  life 
ind  aoftneu  in  them  t  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  formed  his 
style  ftod  tnuumitted  it.     Nullckens  has  \ei\  some  fine  busU, 
nd  aomc  attracCiTe  figures,  and  several  terra  cottaa  uf  great 
■arit  in  compoffilion  and  grace.  Banks  was  a  man  uf  tideiit  and 
iwlutUrT,  whose  taste  was  formed  on  Greek  and  Italian  models. 
Flanttan  is  the  greatest  designer  as  a  sculptor  wd  have  ever 
had.     His  *  Shield  of  Achilles,'  and  numerous  works  scattered 
Ihnruji^h  the  country,  prove  not  only  his  high  feeling  and 
Immrlcdge  of  combination,  but  a  purity  and  depth  of  senti- 
aeut,  to  which  a  gracefidness  has  been  added,  nt  times  almost 
degenerating  into  weakness.     His  designs  from  Homer,  ^^ 
chylua,  Dante ;  and,  lastly,  his  '  Acts  of  Mercy,'  show  his 
great  and  sustained  ideality^  perhaps  to  a  point  which  gives 
the  cast  of  sameness  to  some  of  the  designs  ;  an  appearance 
is  increased  in  ita  etfect  on  the  mind  from  the  similarity 
of  the  style.     It  has  been  said  by  some,  that  he  wanted  ori- 
ality,  and  that  his  works  are  composed  from  recollections 
the  ancient  sculpture.     He  certainly  formed  his  taste  in 
Italy  amid  the  treasures  of  ancient  art,  and  many  traces  of 
the  effect  of  his  seven  years  sojourn  tlicrc  arc  to  be  found  in 
his  works. 

We  do  not  agree  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Waagen  when  he 
Bays  "that  sculpture  is  on  the  whole  much  lower  than  paint- 
bg  In  England/'  He  has  not  seen  or  studied  the  finest 
worku  which  have  been  pnidured  by  oiu-  sculptors,  or  he 
would  have  formed  a  very  different  opinion.  The  following 
observations  are,  however,  ro  judicious,  that  we  transcribe 
them :  "  It  requires  tt  much  more  refined  and  elevated  taste 
"  to  enjoy  a  work  of  «rulptiirc  than  of  puiutiug,  and  licnoc  wc 
**  find  a  taste  for  painting  much  more  difliised  also  among  the 
^  other  civilised  nations  of  £urope.     In  most  of  tliem,  too,  a 
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**  \rant  of  opulence  contributes  to  render  the  important  worl 
*'  of  sculptim?  now  rare,  as  they  are  alwaya  very  expensU*^ 
["  In  England,  where  the  izrcat  mass  of  extraordinary  weatl 
I*  would  very  well  adnul  of  il,  the  execution  is  impeded 
*•  another  catutc     Seulpture,  whose  bunlucss  is  m  ith  the  fori 
"  can  attain  a  high  degree  of  |)erfertioii  only  where  frequei 
*'  opportunities  arc  prranted  it  of  reprcseiitinR  the  fomw  of 
•*  human  body  in  unveiled  beauty,  as  they  come  from 
**  creative  land  of  Divine  nature.     But  the  majority  of 
"  Knglish,  fr(tm  a  mistaken  pnidcr)',  are  dctidctUy  averse 
[**  every  representation  of  the  naked  figure,  by  wliich  the  sphi 
[**  in  which  the  artist  moves  is  very  greatly  narrowed.   I  ta\ 
*  call  that  feeling  mii^taken,  because  the  pure  and  noble  «pii 
**  in  wliich  the  geuuine  artist  ^iews  natural  forms,  and  emploj 
"  tliera  fur  the  higher  objects  of  art,  for  the  representation 
"  that  beauty  winch  prochums  its  ori|j:iii  from  the  hand  of  thi 
Deity,  for  the  expression  ot"  intellectual  relations,  whuUj 
!*•  excludes  all  reference  to  the  differences  of  sex,  and  doe^  n< 
■**  suffer  them  to  occur  to  unprejudiced  spetttators  who 
■*  truly  impressed  with  the  real  piu^ort  of  a  work  of  art* 
>"  It  is  this  hallomng  of  the  naked  form  which  properly  cat 
'**  stitutes  the  sublime  innocence  of  art.     Under  tliese  circi 
**  Htancc9,  Mc  must  not  wonder  that  perhaps  nine-tentha 
I**  the  Kctdptiirc  executed  in  England  consist  of  busts  and ; 
"  trait  statues." 

Our  author's  estimate  of  Sir  Francis  Chantrcy  is  more 
accordance  with  truth  thiui  the  undue  praise  wliich  has 
Khowercd  upon  him  by  thofic  who  follow  a  leader  *'  Uke  sh( 
through  a  gate,  they  know  not  why."     He  is,  as  Mr.  Wat 
says,  a  man  of  "very  eminent  tjilcnts  in  the  natiu-al  stylo; 
he  is  also  an  industrious,  energetic  man,  with  considei 
knowledge  of  the  world ;  but  he  is  not  yet  in  the  first  cl 
of  sculptors, — and  as  he  has  not  improved  in  the  least  di 
fur  many  years,  we  fear  that  at  his  time  of  life  there  is 
much  lu)pe  of  hts  riung  higher.     He  wants  gtijUy  idealit 
and  that  sense  of  female  grace  and  elegance  which  so  pi 
eminently  di&tinguishcA  H.  BaiJy.    The  bust  of  the  celebrati 
Frofeasor  Playfair,  on  early  work,  has  never  been  excell 
by  him,  and  must  ever  be  adiuin.'d  as  a  spcciint*n  of  sc-iilptur 
One  of  the  finest  of  his  producliontt  i»  undoubtedly  DeauJuc) 
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Several  other?  are  worthy  of  high  rommendation,  among 
Dr.  Dalton  and  Bitthop  Hehi^r.     Of  nil  his  nioaumcnta 
ire  moHt  the  compoHition  of  that  to  the  memory  of 
luB  Coles.    Chantrey  wns,  when  composing  it,  in  a  happier 
dU  higher  vein  than  lie  has  given  proof  of  Inking  in  isin«} 
.Ubat  time.     Tlie  two  ctiUdrai   in    LicliHeUl  ditht'dral  have 
[Wn  and  ever  will  Ik  mhnircd ;  hut  the  design^  it  is  said, 
hy  Stothard,   and  in  that  the  great  merit  of  it 
Sir  Francis  Chantrey  is  a  great  male  bu^t-makcr, 
a  tculplor  of  con&idembtc   eminence  ui    *«tatuf-portraitun; ; 
Iwl  of  the  poetry  and  refinement  of  his  art  he  has  given  the 
world  few  proofs.     Mr.  Waagcn  justly  places  him  far  l>c-low 
FUxman  in  all  the  j^eat  essentials, and  as  properly  says,  '•  E.  II, 
*'  B{uly,  a  much  less  known  [not  among  connoisseurs]  and  ad- 
"  miretl  scydptor  than  the  two  preceding  [Chantrey  and  West- 
"  tnacott],  1b>  however,  distinguished  alwve  them  in  his  later 
'*  trorka  hy  a  more  correct  feeling  for  arrangement  and  graceful 
*  oulUnc."     It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Waagc?i  examined 
of  Bailj-'s  finest  works,  but  has  thTiwn  his  conclusions 
the  arclutcctomc   sculpture  which  was  intended  for 
Buckingham  Palace.     lA^t  would  have  been  his  admiration 
had  he  contemplated  *  Rvc  at  the  Foiuitain/  *Eve  listening 
lo  the  First  Voice*? — those  tl^•o  alone  are  sufficient  to  stamp 
him  06  the  greatest  sculptor  of  modem  times.    Tlie  *  Dying 
^Vife,'    with   her   infant   creeping   up   lo   her  bosom, — the 
monument  to  Mm.  Nathouit:!  Ogle^  in  Millbrook  Churcbj  a 
Eemale   form   rising  and   jtointing   upwanls,   while   looking 
down,  with  the  simple  motto,  *'  Farewell  for  a  little  while," 
—the  monumental  effigj-  of  Ixtrd  Brome,   the  heir  of  the 
Manjue^  ComwalUs,  in  Linton  Church  in  Kent,  than  which 
natliing  finer  has  been  executed  i^iixce  the  djiys  of  Phidias,— 
■re  all   of  tliem   repli'te   with  ex[ire.saion,  grace  and  fi^eling. 
While  looking  at  them,  recollections  of  marble  anil  art  ore 
bst,  and  the  feelings  are  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
haUoued  n-preseutalion  of  what  either  elevates  the  mind  or 
Itcillft  the  images  of  those  who  have  gone  away  a  little  while 
befiire  ns. — In  thp  dniiicstic  and  poetical   Haily  is  equally 
great.  '  Malcri>al  .Ul'ection,'  the  fond  and  lovely  mother  ki^^ing 
her  pUyful  child,  who  is  clambering  over  her  shoulder,  stands 
unrivvled.    'die  'Sleeping  Nymph'  should  have  been  seen 
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near  the  effigy  of  Lord  Bromc,  and  the  difference  between 
Bleep  and  de-ath  would  have  unveiled  a  wonder  of  art.  In 
the  one,  lovelincH*,  innocence,  healthful ncRS,  the  slightly 
parted  lip,  the  falling  tre»s,  the  soft  still  hand,  the  almost 
gently  rising-  bosom,  indicated  that  nature  only  sought  re- 
pose. In  the  latter  was  depicted,  with  curious  fidelity,  the 
sleep  that  knows  no  waking,  but  before 

"Hme's  effacing  fingtrs 
Had  swrpt  tlic  ItnoB  where  Iwaotj*  lingers." 

Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere  possesses  'The  Mother  gazing  on  her 

Sleeping  Child/  from  Campbell's  words,  **  Sleep  on,  sweet 

boy,"  &c.  and  showed  both  his  taste  and  judgment  in 

selection :  as  nothing  ever  exceeded  that  sleeping  babe. 

grand  and  hennc  iut:  eqmdly  within  Baily's  jjowers.  *  Hereule^ 

and  Lycus,'  but  more  particularly  *  Cains  Manns  sitting  on 

the  Ruins  of  Carthage,'  show  his  great  mastery  over  his  art, 

Tlie  monumental  statue  of  Bishop  Jebb  evinces  simplicity 

and  style,  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  that  exciuploiy 

and  Icaiiicd   prelate,  and  has   met  with    the  admiration   it 

dcser\'cs  from  every  judge.     Wc  say  nothing  of  the  sculp-      I 

turea  fur  the  mrhilravca  and  other  parts  of  palaces,  or  the      ' 

[colossal   statue   of  Earl  Grey;   they  are   all   too  good    for 

'the    places  in   which   they  are  placed,  far  removed  from 

tight.     His  bust  <)f  LA>rd  Grey,  still  wc  believe  in  his  poa^i 

|8csBion,  is  longh  ante  ai%o»f  and  tlic  only  one  which  convey^^H 

tlio  foire  and  lu-istocratic  grandeur  of  that  great  luid  con^^ 

sistent   statesman :    it   t<hould    be   placed    instantly    in    the      ■ 

[National  Gallen-.     What  will  be  said,  on  ita  being  recorded^H 

that  when  the  sculptors  were  honoured  with  their  gmciou^^l 

Sovereign's  rccuguitiun  of  their  merit,  Baily  was  left  out  ?      . 

LT\^t  will  be  thought,  when  we  state,  that  those  works  o^H 

JTrhich  we  have   spoken  were  produced  amid  deep  worldl^^^ 

lianxietica,  oppressions  bntught  on  by  the  irregularity  of  the 

gm'emnient  in  tlieir  paj-ments,  which  bore  him  to  the  cartlij 

and  exposed  him  to  evils  and  miseries  for  \\hich  there  is 

tliis  world  no  comptuiaatiou?*    l^cre  htu4  been  uu  sculpti 


•  San-lr  if  royiltj  ■«rt*  ^rnar  nf  die  {njnries  inftHnl  >i>-  ihr  {irrgn  lantv  In  t> 
ptyuaiti  their  oih-  <>  mitu*,  the  flagtroi '  -ll 

n.    The  lUtuc  VI'  ,   G«)rg«  IV.  mas  ■  r 

Tlw  |0*traiDe>t  put  mm  m  ilie  expcOK  of  100'.  t<;i  I'a^c(lIncrll^,  jqu  iiicb  vrrv 
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9f<mt  Qufca  yet  mmic  which  is  worthy  of  the  original;  imil 
Biily  i*  the  only  mau  who  could  do  it  jtistice,  berauiie  his 
xtDM  of  fetottlt:  iprm:e.  and  tlipiity  far  fmr])assoA  that  of  any 
lirinfT  scidptor.  Westtnarott,  H'yatt..  Cuiu|)bcU,  and  others, 
i»  iu  another  cIaas^  and  certainly  fairly  contribute  support 
to  tiidr  profc3«ion.  Wyatt's  horee.  on  \vhich  George  HI. 
ti  mounted,  is  by  far  the  best  in  London ;  and,  had  the 
stttne  been  niaed  ten  feet  Mgh^r,  the  effect  would  have 
been  better,  Lnuj^h  promises,  from  his  vigour,  to  achieve 
Mine  striking  work :  perhapi  his  youthful  ambition  led  him 
,io  expend  much  Lime  and  means  in  niodeltnf^  wurkit  which, 
[oari>U*,  would  Imve  cost  a  liuf^r  sum  than  atiy  indi\'idual 
It  may  I>e  questioned  if  he  has  yet  excelled 
which  called  him  tirst  into  notice.  The  heroic 
of  '  Milo.  when  held  in  the  dell  of  the  tree,  attacked 
thi»  WoU?  is  yet  hii«  titiest  effort.  The  '  Soldier  defending' 
in  fainting  Wife'  gave  the  greatest  promise,  even  greater  than 
Battle  for  the  Standanl.'  We  hope  to  see  and  hear  more 
!iim  we  have  nf  late.  McDougal*6*Girl  Reading' 
1;  _:_.  _  ,__ji,  and  gives  fair  promiisc  of  future  exccUcncej 
—A  promise,  which  we  hope  to  find  fulfilled  on  his  return 
m  Itmlj. 

Though  the  feeling  for  the  beautiful  was  strongly  deve- 
lunong  the  Grecka,  it  may  be  questioned  if  »culptture 
Woald  have  ever  attnined  »uch  perfection  among  them  if  it 
had  not  been  Huppirtcd  by  their  religion  and  their  govern- 
meot.  The  beautiful  and  the  grand  in  their  representations 
tt  deitiea  was  an  essentia)  in  their  wnrshij) :  thus  tlieir  tern- 
(ilea  were  the  depositories  of  their  line^t  9culptiu-e  nt  the 
national  coaL  The  climate,  the  beauty  of  the  human  figtu« 
OQong  tbcni,   auprjvdded  to  their   taste  and  the   generous 


jrctn  liter  the  tlinc  ifircd  iinori  fbr  ihe  lint  pavneiil !    At  one  titnr  Bail)* 
__  nMt  ia  tdniicc  for  the  wan  for  the  iMjarr,  wliieb  rained  Um.  u  he  riiwd 
Ibc  Mona^  at  utoniunfrs. 

"    Qic  grcftt  drll  etifbiccr  who  built  the  siif|>cn«on-!iri<lgr  atriHi  the 

ft  mouQioentBl  efligy  anilplarcil  of  him  Iit  liaiiy,  vhirli  it  lu  l)i>  |i)krctl 

•**■•  AbbcT.    Uutf  ODiIertoak  lo  oi:ii<tr  rlie  work  for  lOOt)/.,  ilie  thirU 

tbe  imn  ntaall*  ftiaru«l  by  those  who  f>(inii(I<>r  tlicm-ptves  iiiperior  to  him. 

[TIic  ItMn   ftfmanilfi]  Ikrtr  kundrnt  jirmmiim  fur  Itu  ftermUxiim  lo  plaet  it  ther* ! 

I  ■  rrcit  It  10  two  humlrci] ;  that  <lriiiAii'l  must  be  Bcquittccd  in ; 

i<^  IiToAi  iif  ihi^  (>nili>icit  it  routunifit  I'j  the  estortivnale  ilcmand 

giBrj>iiiti  kiincluiaa. 
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support  of  the  government,  were  sufficient  causes  to  occonm 
for  their  superiority.  Here  the  gm-emraent  atTord  no  suppoi 
to  this  beautiful  art — no  statue  ha&  yet  been  purchased 
our  gallcrj* — and  no  really  great  work  sought  fur  by  those  ff 
power.  Great  bronze  horses,  and  figures  of  stone  to  lie  puj 
150  feet  above  the  ground,  are  not  of  the  stamp  which 
either  gratify  or  improve  the  national  taste.  If  Baily  is  fa 
Innate  enougli,  and  it  is  lus  turn  at  least,  to  say  uul  a  woi 
of  his  bcin^  the  tittcRl  artist,  to  be  the  sculptor  of  the  monu- 
ment of  Nelson,  the  highest  expcctiitions  may  be  indul 
that  we  shall  have  a  monument  worthy  of  that  great  nai 
hero.  The  subject  of  the  Nelson  monument  has  been  so 
lately  before  the  [tubUc,  and  so  fully  discussed,  that  any  re- 
marks would  l>c  superfluous,  bt^yond  iibsunlng  that  the  Com? 
mitt*o  inducetl  the  sculptors  to  exert  their  Indents,  aiul  tl 
gave  the  first  prize  for  the  drawing  of  a  pillar  ! — the  aecoi 
to  Baily  for  a  clnssical  and  noble  design,  very  far  before  nil 
the  specimens  exhibited ;  the  next  iu  merit  was  a  sirai 
and  grand  monumental  design  which  was  umiuticed  by 
Committee !  We  n-ish  that  it  may  be  in  marble,  surmount 
by  a  tlomc  to  screen  it  from  the  weather,  and  within  tho 
dome  a  concealed  gas-light  of  great  power  with  n  reOector, 
80  tliat  it  miglit  become  a  striking  object  by  night  as  well  as 
by  day ;  uiu-  skies  are  not  bright  enough  for  bronze ;  the 
soon  look  black  and  unmeaning:  marbU:  can  always  be  wasi 
from  nbo%e, and  always  be  seen.  The  English  school  of  sci 
tui-e  only  requires  the  fostering  hand  of  true  pntnmagc  to  it( 
to  great  eminence.  It  contains  the  true  elements — a  love 
tnith  and  nature,  a  gradual  formation  of  style,  and  a  rejectij 
of  flutter  and  nicretririous  character:  whenever  those  fat 
appear,  the  work  containing  them  is  condemned. 

The  durability  of  marble,  the  facility  of  repetition  in 
point  il  out  to  this  port niit- loving  natiun  as  the  nwfX  laslef 
niethiMl  of  perjietuuling  the  reseniblunce  of  those  we  love. 
is  n  mistaken  idea  to  suppose  that  marked  features  arc  rcqt 
silo  to  enable  the  sculptor  to  ])mduce  an  cfTectivc  Itkem 
there  arc  few  among  the  educated  classes  who  would  not 
better  represented  in  marble  than  in  coloun.  Qnmps  in 
and  tKUMo-rclio'o  of  ^i.■*ters  or  families  wouM  ronslitute 
more  dcainiblc  uruomouts  tliaii  the  wretched  family  picti 
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ofthe  cUy*.  Latelj  a  playful  infant,  the  size  of  life,  the  first- 
ita  of  love,  was  BcuIpturcU  by  Baily  for  the  delighted  |mi- 
ta;  he  waa  represented  on  a  mattresa,  trj-ing  to  nse  up  in 
with  infantine  vivacity:  it  was  the  perfect  representa- 
of  inuoceut  and  Itappy  infancy;  and  when  manhood  has 
dntroycd  wery  trace  of  renemblance,  excepting  m  tlic  memory 
mother,  it  will  be  coveted  as  a  work  of  art.  Surely 
reaemblances  ore  for  more  beautiful  and  x-aluable  tliaii 
nt  pictures,  which  soon  become  the  ornaments  nf 
g)VTVta,  or  things  "to  kee]>  the  wind  away."  One  of  the 
gmtest  attractions  at  Vauxhall  is  the  representation  of  the 
n»o«t  beautiful  statues,;  the  people  admire  them,  and  con- 
iUntly  applaud  the  repetition :  it  is  the  most  classic-ul  and 
rc&ucd  exhibition  in  London,  and  nut  only  docs  Mr.  Gye,  the 
ori^nator  of  it,  great  credit,  but  proves  his  correct  estimate 
uf  public  taste. 

As  our  purpose  was  with  £ugUsh  artists,  we  have  made  no 
mention  of  the  FVeuoh  school,  which,  notwithstan<Iing  tlic 
poBMirion  for  years  of  many  of  the  master-pieces  of  »rut|>- 
lare,  haa  not  broken  through  the  luid  pxaniple  of  Bernini,  the 
loo  often  conceited  ^nilgarity  of  RoubilUac,  and  the  execrable 
tttte  of  Quijnn  and  Puget. 

Ctenova  has  done  much  to  recover  the  Italian  achool;  but 
bnuitifut  as  many  of  hia  works  are,  too  many  are  contami- 
lated  by  the  nu'retricious  character  and  artificial  grace  ofthe 
iculptors  who  preceded  him.     The  tomb  of  the  sister  of  the 
fete  emperor  of  Austria  is  an  exception,  and  may  be  deemed 
imong  the  finest  of  his  works.     It  is  thus  described  iu  the 
ition  of  Flaxman's  Icctiu'cs  alluded  to,  in  the  oration  deli- 
d  by  him  on  Canova's  death :  '^  The  design  is  simple  and 
nobly  expressive :  a  pyramid  raised  on  three  steps  presents 
■u  entrance  to  the  tomb ;  the  nidow,  the  aged,  and  the 
helpless  child  in  tears,  arc  bearing  flowers  to  the  shrine  of 
ihcir  benefactress,  whUe  the  Genius  of  the  Empire  sits  on 
the  steps  in  sorrow.   We  are  sanctioned  by  the  high  author- 
ity of  our  president's  opinion,  for  believing  this  to  be  one 
of  Conova's  most  successful  productions."    The  '  Graces,' 

*  A  yaffil*  '  '  '"' ''  ')ecn  nbuincd  fnr  an  artifiinal  cuRi|K)iind  «ul»ui)r«  mi  «• 
■flcr  <o  ma  1  dfcrplivr,  and  wliicb  lui  be  u»cil  to  take  wts,  nnd  for 

^•Mty  |HiTp»-'-'  I-'.  luBrlflc  nu  be  aii^Uetl. 
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in  the  posscasiaii  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  are  very  lovely,  but, 
when  steadily  examined,  want  chasteness  of  atylc.  The  '  Maf^ 
dolcne'  at  Munich,  a  duplicate  of  which  was  »t  Bamano,  has 
an  expression  in  accordance  with  her  repentant  spirit ;  another 
in  the  posBcsuon  of  Signur  Sommoriva,  was  lately  sold  for 
26001.  The  'Hebe'  and  the  ^Dancing  Nymph'  are  well 
known,  and  though  tinped  with  the  flutter  of  tlie  Beniini 
school,  they  are  both  very  attractive.  Two  excellent  copies 
are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Painter  at  Richmond,  for  whom 
they  were  ejiecutcd  at  Rome,  and  who,  rcpardless  of  cxpeu»ei 
paid  for  ux  large  blocks  of  Carruni  umrblu  before  perfect  ones 
were  found.  The  ^oup  of  '  Venus  and  Adunis,'  at  the  Mar- 
quis di  Bcrio\  in  in  hi^iertAst«  and  style,  and  nuikti^  amongut 
Canova's  finest  works.  *  Hercules  and  Lycus,'  thoui^h  Kpirited 
and  well-composed,  is  a  gisait  casting  away  a  dwarf. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Snudford  has  hiicly  brought  from  ItiUy  the 
oriffinal  terra  cotta  by  Michael  Anuelo  of  LorcHZv  il 
Magnijico.  It  is  the  most  wondertid  work  of  aculplure  in  its 
class  perhaps  in  the  world :  it  is  a  study  fur  every  scidptor  in 
the  kin^um,  and  a  work  of  such  power  as  to  be  capable  of 
awakening  latent  talent  into  lilc.  Is  this  uurivuled  specimen 
to  pass  unnoticed  by  the  trustees  uf  our  Natiuual  Ualiery? 
Five  hundred  pounds  would  secure  it ;  but  there  is  a  supine- 
neaa  which  even  the  work  of  Michael  Anpelo  cannot  rouac; 
and  it  will  pass  away  from  us,  as  lately  many  tine  works  have, 
never  to  be  recovered. 

It  may  as  well  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  only  knuwu  bust 
of  Milton  when  young  i&  in  perlect  preser\'atiun  and  of  un- 
common lieauty,  in  the  possestiiou  of  the  Rev.  Mr,  Woodward, 
and  which  on  no  account  nhnuld  be  loRt  sight  of. — The  head 
of  Cicero  which  belonged  to  the  statue  in  the  l^'onun  ia  in  the 
possension  of  Major  Chudleigh :  when  it  fell,  during  a  rioty 
the  side  of  the  tip  of  the  uosc  was  ii^ured — the  Mq/or  ruitbtd 
it  (ItncH  tti7A  nand-jiaper  \ ! ! 

Our  limits)  warn  us  to  leave  thiit  part  uf  uur  subject,  and  to 
ent<'r  on  one  closely  connected  with  it,  attd  which  circum- 
stances referred  to  in  the  sequel  have  made  of  much  public 
interest. 

Mr.  Waagen  makes  no  mention  of  oiu*  Mint,  coijuige  or 
medals, — thti  subject  appears  to  Iiave  either  escaped  hit  ob- 
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m  or  not  tu  have  beeu  within  the  scope  of  his  object. 
''  *he  art-H  in  any  coniitry  muv,  with  few  exceptions, 
ir  .itfil  liy  the  quality  of  engraving  on  the  current 

wa  nt  the  rcshu,  and  nn  the  medttU  strurk  in  commemara- 
kt  event&j  or  for  rewards  by  public  bodies  to  dt^tin- 
ni.  It  i»  only  net-csskory  for  us  to  observe^  that  the 
iCMrtUBtioni  in  mL'rit  ^m  the  lime  uf  AnketU  in  the  reign  of 
Hnuy  I.  tiave  accorded  with  the  ap|>euruucc,  the  decline, 
nd  raUMcitAtion  of  the  arts  of  sculpture  and  painting. 
Thppughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  last  century  the  nuniis- 
ktio  nrX.  wu  iu  a  very  low  condition.  In  the  years  1 703  and 
fsy  there  were  coinages,  in  the  former  year  of  sliiUinf^s,  in 
of  shillings  and  BixjH-'ncts,  and  no  farther  coinage 
until  ISIttj  in  that  year  the  head  of  (jeorge  III.  so 
{fncnlly-  ndmired,  and  as  generally  attributed  to  Pistrucci, 
wu  eftffraved  Ay  Thoinas  H\/on,  Tlie  head  <tf  George  IV.  on 
hftlf-crowtis  coined  182fi,  w-aa  aUo  the  wctrk  of  Thomas 
fyna,  and  ia  (kr  su|ierior  to  that  of  Pistrucd  in  1821. 

have  been  led  into  thest;  pn.'Iiminary  remarks  to  show 
lomixmatit-*  engi'aving  has  progressed  with  the  geuei-al 
kdvusoe  of  art.    It  is  now  our  duty  to  prove  that  the  state  to 
'los  arrived  ia  not  owing  to  the  introduction  and  in- 
li  r  foreign  talent  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Pit^trucci.     AU 

medals  of  Piatrucci  with  which  we  are  acquainted  amount 
nine  in  numlwr. 

1.  Geoi^  IV.j  reverse.  Trident. 

3.  Duke  of  York;  reverse,  InBcripliou. 

3.  Duke  of  York ;  a  remarkably  small  medal. 

4.  Lord  Maryborough;  reverse,  Inscription. 

5.  Sir  Gilbert  Blane;  reverse,  figures. 

6.  Ili\val  Humane  Society,  copied  from  Piugo. 
7*  Soldier's  medal, 
a.  Coronation  medab    George  IV. 
9.  Comnutinn  medaL     Victoria  I. 

'•ikI  the  Waterloo  meduljyr/  Hnjiniahed,  on  which  £l780/iai'e 
Urn  odcancfd  f 

The  Su  Gwjrge  and  Dragon  on  the  reverse  of  Bc>erttl  ol' 
oar  coins,  is  due  to  Pistrucci,  and  is  to  be  admired,  notwith- 
standing itJt  faidts.  The  conjnution  medal  of  George  IV. 
ia  cfvUitable.    That  of  our  pre&ent  Uncen  is  so  Biiserable  a 
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ikilure,  that  it  would  Ssgnce  the  woricsbop  of  ft  Bt 
.  biittaimaka'.     It  has  been  compeiuBled  for  lir  the  cxqui- 
»te  medal  In*  Wntiajn  Wron,  intended  to  celebrate  the     , 
Tisit  of  the  Qorcn  to  the  Ck^  of  Loodoo.    To  thia  faen-     | 
tiftil  medal  are  two  revtnes — ooe  GniMhall,  tlie  other  thrw 
^male  %uras  penooating  the  three  kingdoms,  asul  with  ap- 
I  pTopriale  ninbols ;  it  is  the  odIt  iJIceneaa  vet  made  of  our     ^ 
•sovereign.    The  outlioe  is  firm,  dowing,  gniceful,  and  '^H 
true  tnxtscnpt  of  the  fineK  fortned  head  from  which  it  ff^ 
copied;  the  features  are  wonderfolbf  correct,  fcmiiuDe  b 
.dwracter,  and  bevutifuUr  modeledi  the  cacpreaaaon  is  £g- 
tdfied  and  iuqninng ;  the  coalom*  elegant  and  caar,  and  the      j 
^adem  and  warr  hair  tastefiillr  arranged.    The  whole  aa  ■     i 
woric  of  art  is  do(  snrpaBScd  by  ftny  medal  in  ancient  or  mo- 
dem thnes ;  it  b  tqval  in  everr  particular  to  the  finest  An- 
drini,  while  it  ts  far  superior  in  t^fhttn  and  JttxibtKtf,  which 
•cxc^ences  can  onlj  be  attained  br  the  hand  and  foeHng  vS 
\  genms.    It  places  Wiffiam  Wyoa  in  the  same  bracket  with 
the  Homerini  and  Hedlis^er;  and  the  numismatic  art  </     ' 
^£ttgland  the  6rst  in  the  worlds  since  nothii^so  fine,  in  everj     | 

has  vet  been  produced.     Although  the  imprcanon 
[shows  admimblj  in  goM  and  bronxc,  wc  preler  the  deadenrd 
jiBiKcr:  the  cxikmr,  the  puritr.  the  rlromeas,  are  in  keeping 
fwith  the  subject,  and  when  looking  on  it  we  are  rewfy  to 
peat  her  luade^  words  when  he  saw  it  6r9t,  "  it  ir  her 
dear  fftcc  and  expression."     Mo«t  aincereljr  is  it  to  be  b< 
that  Mr.  W\-oa  will  be  penwtted  lu  publish  it  to  the  world, 
as  it  will  not  only  tend  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  medalHc 
sculpture,  and  raise  the  estimation  of  the  artj  bat  enable  the 
people  to  possess  a  true  resemblance  of  their  sovenrign  and 
thf  fiiipe»t  flrtwer  of  their  country. 

T\ic  modfl  in  wax  from  which  the  die  was  made,  and 
which  her  Majesty  sat  four  timee,  is  rren  man  attractrre 
than  the  Mlver  imprrssaon  of  the  mcdal^  and  shows  to  what 
perf^rtjon  that  branch  con  be  carried.  It  ought,  in  a  sepa- 
rate case,  to  be  exhibited.  As  a  ivsembfamee  or  a  «t>rk  of 
art,  it  i«  wwth  ten  time*  told  all  the  juctures,  mini 
dniuiitgs  and  er^^rings  yet  c\hibit«?d  of  otir  Queen. 

This  William  \Vyon  i*  the  sa<ne  man  who*  when  Pistnicd, 
on  the  plea  that  the  time  was  too  short,  itAised  to  eagrvre 
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Ibc  rtrerse,  from  Chnntrc>''s  model  of  Queen  Adelaide,  for 
the  coronution  medal  of  William  IV.,  undertook  to  engrave 
both  the  obverse  and  i-cvcrsc,  and  finished   them  in  time. 
exeitioiij)  and  aii.\ii7ty  la  execute  the  task  had  a  senoiis 
on    his   health;   and  excited  much  solicitude  among 
friends.    The  govenmient  gnve  him  one  hundred  pounds 
hi*   work,  'because  of  the  shortness  of  time  iu  which 
h&d  executed  it* — furgettiug  tliuL  Mr.  Pistrucci  had  re- 
five   hundred  pounds   for  the   coronation  medal    of 
IV.,  xrith  umph'  time  to  execute  the  die !   We  do  not 
»y  tluU  Piatrucci  had  too  much^ — but  if  he  were  only  fairly 
pud,  that  our  coimtr^inan  was  paid  too  little.    It  is  gratifving 
to  record  such  exertion  aiid  spirit  on  the  port  of  both  Wyon 
and  Chantnfv,  and  to  learn  from  it  that  forcigri  talent  need 
not  be  paid  fivefold  more  than  native  talent^  and  placed  in  a 
ntustion  far  above  its  deserts.    Lord  Wallace,  when  master  of 
the  mint,  held  the  same  opinion,  and  thus  ends  a  letter  to  Mr. 

!tt'.  R.  Hamilton  on  the  28tli  of  Xov.  1837  :  "  With  the  gc- 
'  neral  merits  of  Pistrucci  as  an  artist  the  immediate  question 
''has  no  connexion  ;  nor  shall  I  now  enter  into  any  comparison 
"  of  the  coins  produced  at  the  period  you  mention,  and  those 
!*  lubscqueutly  produced  by  Mr,  Wyon ;  and  merely  state 
j*' (however  it  may  impeach  my  taste)  that  the  having  been 
["focced  by  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pistrucci  to  confide  to  Mr. 
I**  Wyon  the  dies  for  tlic  coinage  of  1825  and  1826  has  never 
"  iff*  a  cause  of  regret  to  me,  or,  as  I  have  any  reason  to 
"  Icnofr,  of  dissatisfaction  or  discredit  to  tlic  country." 

Mr.  VV.  R.  Uamiltou  has  lately  exhibited  himself  as  the 

tfanpion  of  Pistrucci  in  a  scries  of  letters,  in  a  morning  pa- 

pir,  remarkable  for  tlicir  weakness  in  btyle  aud  suhslanrn, 

»nd  th^  waspish  acrimony — a  failing  which  seems  to  follow 

Vr,  Hamilton  a.*  closely  as  his  shadow ;  for  even  Lord  Wal- 

Imi  wntcA  to  him  ou  the  Hth  Nov.   1837»  the  following 

oitting  rebuke,  which  Ims  not  produced  either  re^Kutaucc  or 

t ;   "^  or  any  opinion  you  may  entertain  or  have 

on  any  jmrt  of  my  othcial  conduct,  or  the 

itringc  {lervcrsjon  of  judgement  to  wliich  you  think  proper 

**  to  axrnhe  it,  1  do  uot  at  nil  complain,  although  I  own  a 

*  ittle  surprise  at  the  acrimony  which  marks  the  expression 

*of  iL"    Among  the  oddities  of  this  acrimonious  gentleman 
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is  that  of  obtaining  a  letter  to  be  written  by  Thomaa  Wyon 
Uxe  younger  nearly  a  month  after  his  death.  That  excellent 
and  talented  man  died  un  Sept.  22,  1836;  Mr.  Iloiniiton 
pnhlishcs  a  letter  in  the  Timr»  on  August  21  friim  that  geu- 
tleman,  dated  October  16,  1836.  Mr.  W.  11.  Hamilton  not 
only  decries  the  talented  Thomas  Wyon,  whose  Taluable 
autograph  Mrritten  after  death  he  posaesses,  but  couches 
his  lance  and  run:}  h<.;adlong  at  the  nuld  nnd  amiable  Wil- 
liam Wyon,  apparently  because  he  is  the  kinsman  of  Tho- 
mas, and  tlie  engraver  of  the  exquisite  medal  of  the  Queen, 
which  standA  a  hundred  degrees  above  all  hi»  protfgf  V\»- 
tnicci  ever  did.  Perchance  the  cause  of  his  wrath  and 
diurnal  cficrvescence  in  the  public  journals  arises  from  the 
f«cL  that  Piatrucci  has  only  received  for  salary  ai»d  extra 
work  II,IM>5/-  for  hia  assistance  in  the  coinage  from  1817  to 
1821 ;  from  that  period  to  1  H.1G  the  Kaid  Pistxiicci  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  coinage,  but  like  the  Israchtes  of  old  was  idle^ 
"  waxed  fot,  and  became  saucy  "  and  was  very  nearly  dis^i 
chained  by  Lord  Wallace,  not  from  what  any  one  had  sai^^| 
hut  "  simply  (a  consciousness)  of  what  appeared  to  me  at  tha 
"  time,  as  it  does  now,  to  have  been  a  duty  imposed  upon  me 
**  by  the  prctenHoM  and  refractory  hehaviour  of  Putmcci 
"  kimttff."  Mr.  Hamilton  should  repeat  at  least  twelve 
times  a  day  the  Spanish  proverb^"  Prcstr^e  nje  from  my 
friends ;  1  can  protect  myself  against  my  enemies,** — and  then 
reflect  on  the  vexation  he  has  ocwisioned  his  'refractory'  and 
*  pretending'  prot^ff4.  Mr.  Nichola**  Carlisle  has  not  so  much 
reason  to  complain  as  Pistmcci,  for  Mr.  Hamilton  only  ac- 
cuses him  of  all  kinds  of  errors  and  misdemeanors  and  i 
ranee,  and  abuses  him  so  sotmdiy,  unreasonably,  and 
foundedly,  that  the  reader  can  only  laugh  at  his  impot 
virulence,  and  will  ucvcr  mistake  the  venom  of  the  shaft 
the  least  vigour  in  tlic  bow. 

What  hn«  Pistnicei  done  for  the  public  >  Assisted  for  a 
abort  period  in  the  coinage — which  included  the  reverse  St. 
O^rge  and  Dragon,  the  coronation  medal  of  George  IV.,  and 
the  uutinishcd  Waterloo  medal;  and  yet  he  is  tn  I>c  tlini«t 
forward,  and  madr  by  Mr.  Hamillnn  the  peg  on  which  tn  write 
the  most  unwarrantable  stuff  uf  Lonl  Wallace,  nnd  violent 
abuae  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Carlisle,  and  to  disparage  an  un[)rc- 
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moil  of  f^niuH,  who«e  medals  for  the  Pitt  Club  nt 
i^ord  Camden'a  university  medol^   St.  Thumas'i 
Hospital,  and  a  long  list  besides,  arc  of  sucli  tuatc  and  exe- 
cution to  Co  merit  more  praise  than  we  can  bestow. 

Wc  have  entered  somewhat  further  intrt  the  discussion  than 
WMj  at  first  Hem  called  for^  but  we  are  justified  tor  the  fol- 
iMdng  reasons: — it  ia  the  duty  of  journalists  to  defend  men 
rf  talent  and  industry,  who  arc  neither  "  prrtendinp  nur  re- 
ftsetarr,"  from  tiie  diaj>ara^ng  remarks  of  a  free  lance  like 
Mr.  Hamilton ;  it  is  a  paramount  du^  to  make  known  to  the 
twt  of  their  ability  the  rapid  pro|jTe«s  of  any  art;  and  to 
ihow  when  native  talent  haft  uo  longer  need  nf  t'orciga  assist- 
nee,  ami  when  the  stigma  should  be  removed  of  iorapocity 
lo  mana^  our  coinage  or  engrave  our  national  medals,  or 
lOght  else  which  a  great  nation  should  be  too  proud  to  en- 
tnsit  to  any  but  her  own  sons.  I'he  medal  of  the  Queen  may 
perfaapa  lead  to  the  partial  substitution  among  our  aristocracy 

I  of  that  method  of  perpetuating  the  resembUncca  of  those  they 
bre  in  preference  to  iudiScrent  and  perishable  miniatures,  and 
cf  raisingj  by  their  patromig^  the  estimation  of  this  permanent 
ind  useful  brunch  of  art. 
All  our  coins  should  be  made  to  perpetuate  some  great  na- 
tiooai  eronts:  the  following  example  will  clearly  illustrate 
BUT  meaning.  WUliam  Wyon,  oa  early  as  LKI7,  proposed 
lo  ooaunenorate  the  legislative  union  with  Irrland,  and  in 
the  true  spirit  of  classic  historical  coinage,  thuft  designed  it. 
On  the  obverse  the  sovereign,  with  the  iisual  inscription  of 
Brilammarwn  Reje.  P.D.  1817;  on  the  n:ven;c  three  female 
figures,  representing  Britannia.  Hiberaia,  Sc-otia,  ditttiuguished 
l»y  St.  George's  Cross,  tJiP  Thistle  and  the  Harp,  their  heads 
idomrd  with  the  KoscTliistlr  iind  Shamnx^k,  and  the  motto 
F^dui  Invioiabiie — a  small  ladder  crossed  by  a  palm  branch 
oa  the  eMerffue,  as  emblematical  of  our  naval  glory.  Who 
does  not  feci  the  furoe  and  eliissir  elegance  of  that  design  ? 
Who  wnnUI    not  wish  tn    at-c   it    prqM'tiialcd    on   sonir  nobic 

coin ' 

B'-:"  ■■  ' '  '  il  '  leiiM-  ut  Mr.  Wiutgen,  it  Js  our  duty  to  say, 
that  li'i  Liii^  \'.  uUcn  an  cutcrtoining  and  useful  book  to  all 
connotsscura  and  amateurs  of  art ;  and  although  we  disagree 
with  him  in  some  particulars,  (such  as  dubbing  tlie  '^St. 
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Cecilia'  in  the  collecdon  of  Mr.  Wella  of  Redleaf,  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  Allori,  and  not  by  Dominichino.  by  whom  it  assu- 
redly was  painted,  (ui  it  has  none  of  the  marbte-Uke  heavinesB 
and  texture  of  AUori,  and  is  in  a  '^  strain  of  higher  mood  "  thait 
Allori  ever  reached,)  we  consider  him  an  able  connoisseur,  and 
only  regret  that  hia  rcsearchps  were  not  more  extended.  Ilia 
book  will  have  a  very  nseful  tendency,  by  exciting  the  caution 
of  the  purchaser,  and  keeping  in  alwyance  the  constant  tend- 
ency of  all  dealers  in  pictures,  from  Lord  Northwick  to  the 
pawnbroker,  to  nominate  the  works  of  one  master  for  another, 
— to  call  school  pictures  fine  old  copies,  and  imitations  and  the 
works  of  nuraeroua  jiatnters  whose  names  arc  either  uukiiotva 
or  not  mentioned,  the  undoubted  productions  of  the  greatest 
masters.  Tt  will  also  have  a  tendency  to  restrain  jwssessors 
of  collections  from  entrusting  pictures  without  due  consider- 
ation and  good  advice  to  members  of  the  Skiimers'  Company 
of  Picture- flayers,  and  to  induce  a  mure  minute  examination 
of  the  actual  condition  of  any  work  they  wish  to  purchase*. 

True  pictures  of  the  great  masters  are  for  the  most  part 
deposited  in  the  collections  of  the  aristocmcy  and  of  very 
wealthy  men,  and  consequently  fine  picturca  arc  becoming 
every  yeai-  more  rare  and  higher  in  mUuc,  while  secotulurj- 
and  injureil  works  arc  rapidly  falling  in  price,  as  the  taste  o^ 
tlie  people  rises.  Investment,  even,  of  money  in  undoubtedly 
tnie  pure  and  high-class  pictures  of  attractive  subjects  is  fur 
more  secure,  and  will  prove  more  profitable,  than  the  purchase 
of  shares  involving  responsibility  in  bubble  speculations,  and 
foreign  fimds  which  pay  neither  interest  nor  prinrij>al. 

Our  sccoudarj-  artists  deter  many  from  purt-hasing  tb«r 
pictures  by  demanding  prices  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
merit,  and  then  complain  of  want  of  patronitge.  Let  them 
attend  the  public  sale-rooms,  and  they  ^viU  see  every  day  su- 
perior works  sold  for  a  small  port  of  what  ihcy  presuuip- 
fcuously  demand.  A  mucli  sterner  system  of  criticism,  instead 

*  In  th«  Brituh  InMitiiiion  \ms\  irawn  wan,  pcrhan*.  ttip  flnoi  pfrtiirv  <if  IVr- 
iiardinu  CaiiiiAlettp  in  rlie  kingdom,  tlie  iky  cf  whicfi  liad  betm  eteone^  Ut  <*  rmn 
MM.while  Ibc  Tctiiunder  of  ttM  |<iclureM.Li  in  iiK|t  rlc^nliftrt  IV 
mOBj  WU  do»tru;ri).     AImi  •  mrrry-mnkiDt;  )iy  Jnn  Sirjn,  hI.,. 
dwed  by  %  Mr  MiggioMn  (or  i  large  luni.  wlucli  bail  )>c«n  i-> 
u  to  Ik  in  the  ektiituitkin  of  the  ctiu>ii)i*>cur  almiMt  wurilili 
lud  not  cudc  it  w  whco  uuiiviircd.    A  iloeea  nigre  coithl  be  n  '    '  ' 
oondittoa. 
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imnd  fulxome  flattery^  would  improve  our  school^  and 
the  ^Tiluc  and  estimation  of  its  productions ;  and  we 
much  like  to  sec  a  supcrnumcran-  volume,  by  some 
■Ur  man,  on  the  English  school,  added  to  Mr.  Waagen'*B  at- 
tnclive  and  wtdl-translatcd  worV. 

M.  Merimce's  work,  recommended  by  the  Commission  of 
the  Royal  Jnstitutc  of  France,  and  as  earnestly  recommended 
iar  tnuiAlation  and  publiralion  by  men  so  eminent  as  Sir  Au- 
gdstu!)  Wall  Cullrott,  Sir  David  Wilkic,  Mr.  Etty,  Mr.  Mul- 
[mdy,  Mr.  Hilton,  Mr.  PhiUips  and  Mr.  Cooper,  comes  be- 
pabUc  under  the  highest  auspices,  and  with  great 

The  report  of  the  Institute  of  France  gives  an  analysis  of 

I  the  coatentA,  and  lUBrmfi  that  ^'^eat  utility  and  advnnt.i^es 

[•*  orast  result  Ui  the  art  o^  painting  from  its  pttblication.  The 

"  great  object  of  the  author  appears  to  be  that  of  bringing  to 

"  tight  the  primitive  processes  of  painting ;  for  itixa  purjmse 

**  hr  has  ronsulted  the  earlier  works  on  tlie  art,  and  hatt  ex- 

I "  imined  with  the  greatest  care  many  of  those  pictures  which 

"  hare  most  resisted  the  effects  of  time  and  exposure ;  and 

"  he  is  decidedly  of  opinion^  that  these  works  owe  their  prc- 

[  **  Hrration  to  particular  modes  of  combining,  in  a  liquid  state, 

**  RRinnoB  substances}  by  the  use  of  which  the  colours  were 

'*  dc^nded  from  the  action  of  causes  tluit  have  mjured  or  dc- 

l''  rtroyed  pictiu^s  of  much  more  modern  date*." 

The  recipes  for  preparing  the  different  varnishes  and  co- 
lours ap{icar  to  have  undergone  very  sevcr«  scrutiny,  ajid  arc 
eoo»niucntly  wortliy  the  attention  of  artists  who  wii>h  to  at- 
Istn  the  s«mc  textmr,  surface,  cleamens,  brilliancy  and  dura- 
bdity  Its  ilifftinpuish  the  works  of  the  old  roastorB. 

It  must  be  e\'idcnt,  that  the  only  true  sources  of  infurma- 
lion  on  the  ingredient*  and  manner  in  which  they  were  used 
tQr  the  greatest  artists,  ore  threefold: — a  Hiilten  authentic 
detail ;  a  series  of  pictures  from  the  outline  or  the  prepara- 
liim»  tbrmigh  every  stage,  to  the  completion ;  or  oral  tradi- 
The  last  we  must  consider  as  not  existing,  since  the 
M  loit,  which  would  not  have  been  the  case  had  the  tra- 
in been  correctly  lumded  down  to  us.  Altliough  M.  M^ 
|iini&  gives  some  instances  of  unfinished  works,  and  follows 
JBp  his  obeeiTBtions  with  much  ocuteucsS}  and  trom  them 
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draws  conclusionft,  he  nppeani  to  theorize  too  oft«D,  and  \xf 
down  as  fecta  what)  on  closer  examination,  are  only  opiolons ; 
thoflc  opiniona  arc  worthy  of  every  attcutiun,  bul  Bhoiild  hold 
no  higher  plarc.  Had  tlic  industrioua  autlior  given  a  chro- 
nulopical  list  of  acknowledf^'-d  works,  and  a  careful  uualyaia 
of  each,  he  woidd  have  made  his  subject  clearer,  and  [>crhaps 
have  reached  a  more  aatisfactory  concluaion.  The  paintingis 
in  the  tombs  of  the  E^iiians.  in  the  ruins  of  Hen'ulaneiim 
and  Pompeii,  the  works  of  Margnritone,  who  waa  bom  in  1198, 
and  whose  portrait  of  Cleopatra  ia  atill  in  existence,  aitd  which 
was  probably  a  copy  of  some  Greek  work  since  lost,  niijrht 
have  led  to  more  tliaa  a  conjecture  of  tlic  atrameiUum  uaed 
by  ApellcR,  and  which,  from  all  the  ancient  accounta,  jDtavc 
brilUancy  and  transparency  to  his  colonra.  The  Cleopatra 
was  brought  to  London  some  years  since,  and  was  considered 
u  a  great  curiosity,  and  illustrative  of  the  method  used  by 
the  ancient  masters.  From  the  time  of  Pictro  della  Francesca, 
Verrochio,  Masnccio,  and  others  of  that  period,  a  gradual 
change  is  observable ;  the  harshness  of  texture  wanes  awav, 
and  the  pictures  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Perugino,  Rafaelle, 
Saniio  da  Urbino,  Francia,  Lorenzo  da  Credi,  and  many 
more,  assume  in  their  early  works  a  clcamesB,  brilliancy,  and 
apparent  but  not  rca!  brittleness  of  texture,  which  indicates 
that  their  materials  and  system  were  gradations  of  that  en- 
canstic  pmnling  which  had  been  practised  by  Mai^^orit 
At  Blenheim  is  a  splendid  picture  by  Francia  (we  beHe%-e 
tributed  to  Rafiielle)  supporting  our  opinion;  the  cabii 
gem  of  the  '  Woman  with  the  Alabaster  Vase  of  Ointment,' 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  W,  Hornby  of  Hook,  (to  which 
have  referred,)  by  Rafaclle  Sanzio;  a  Lorenzo  da  Credi 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Gilmoiu*,  and  two  anfrels  by  Maaacc 
unfinished,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Day,  illusti 
'Atill  further  the  opinion  we  entertain,  that  the  masters  of 
thirteenth  ceiitnrj-,  and  to  a  much  later  prrinH,  pinnted  on 
system  dcduceil  from  the  ancients,  and  which  enabled  thci 
[to  produce  clearness  combined  with  severity,  and  sometimi 
iwilJi  softness  of  effect,  in  which  there  is  a  refinement  of 
[Jour  and  nn  evanescence  of  tints  not  manifested  in  tht 
[later  worka;  which  was  gradually  lost  among  the  Itoliaus, 
Chough  somewhat  recovered  by  the  Van  Eycks  and  Ch«ir  tm- 
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ite  followen}  and  then  lost  again  by  the  masters  of  the 
Dutch  and  Flcmuh  schools,  though  at  intervals  partially  ir- 
^qieanng  ux  some  of  the  «irly  works  of  Rubens  and  of  his 
diacipln). 

If  Che  opiniou  of  M.  Merimce,  that  the  Roman  and  FIo- 
rentiDe  schools  cumineuced  tliclr  pictures  lu  the  same  way  as 
Van  Eyck,  be  correct,  that  is,  with  "  a  kind  of  wash  of  a  tingle 
tint"  it  would  have  been  important  to  have  clearly  stated,  if 
tlw  compoution  of  this  "kind  of  wash"  was  the  bitumen  or 
afphaltum  used  by  the  Florentines  {  for  on  it,  in  great  measure, 
depends  the  almost  diuphauuus  appearance  of  their  subse- 
quent Unlit,  and  which  was  nut  destroyed  by  even  a  firm,  and 
oot  sparingly  laid  on,  body  of  colour,  as  may  be  more  parti- 
cularly seen  in  those  extniordiuary  pictures  delineating  the 
bistory  of  Joseph,  by  Francesco  Ubertint;  and  also,  but  in  u 
IfSH  degree,  in  a  piclmv  by  Rodolfo  Ghirlandaio,  buUi  brought 
In  thU  countT>"  by  the  Rev.  J.  Sanfonl.  The  surfaces  {)f  the 
Florentine  and  Roman  pictures  of  the  period  above  alluded 
to  bear  much  similarity  in  appearance  to  the  works  of  Van 
Evck,  Hulbcin,  Ileniroelinck,  and  mnny  others,  but  are  less 
ddicntc  and  evanescent  in  the  gradations  of  lints.  It  lias  not 
bcm  nettled  by  our  author  what  the  precise  mcthtHls  were, 
used  by  diflferent  schools,  which  produced  similar  effects. 
The  nrtUt  who  studies  this  book  is  left  to  try  the  different  ex- 
periments suggested,  and  to  form  his  own  conclusions.  The 
retolt  is  thua  itsted : 

**  In  oansideriog  timply  what  conetttutct  die  true  manner  of  eub  school, 
«ad  of  Hit  trven)  muten,  to  far  u  regards  merely  their  tecbuical  pro- 
ma,  ws  pcrcctTc  that  the  eatiie  code  may  be  reilucrd  to  two  pgiott.  viz. 
traii*ip*rriif  and  opaque  paioting.  The  former,  a  mosl  imiiurtont  quality 
ia  celoaiiiub  has  Imtcu  iiajtlcularly  oUendcil  to  by  the  ancieut  artisti).  To 
pun  tb»  caMotiol  atiji-cl,  auidc  iiaintcra  have  laid  in  their  pictures  with 
llicir  wm*bf«.  and  havf>  um^)  but  little  colour ;  others  havr  commenced 
«nh  ioImI  [uiinting,  nml  then  finished  by  glaxing.  which  rarthud  hat  pro- 
itomd  tbc  moal  uiuiapareot  effects;  aad  thua  by  dlffcreot  modes  obtaJa- 
iag  atwiUr  rasolta  i  for  wc  tind  the  solid  paintings  of  Titian  and  Rem- 
hmndl  are  equally  tnuiajtarent  with  those  of  Fra  Bartolomeo  aad  the 
Bnwxlni. 

'^Tbe  changes  which  are  obMxrable  in  many  pictures,  from  their  orj> 
gfaial  histre  to  a  ycUowiib  tDoe,  afterwardi  caused  many  artUt«  to  give 
«p  the  advantagas  of  transpanncy.    Saaso  Ferrato  is  an  example  of  thin 
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ruling  in  the  KTCDteeoth  century,  and  the  French  school  rallowcd  Um 
Bamc  coarse  towards  the  middle  of  the  following  age. 

"  In  this  essajr  I  think  it  ie  sufficicntty  prorcdi  that  the  brothers  Van 
Eyck,  and  the  artista  who  adopted  their  methodft,  used  varnish  in  their 
painting,  and  this  it  was  xvliicb  brought  forth  all  the  brightneAs  of  their 
cotouTft,  and  preserved  their  worka  from  the  injurious  action  of  tlii  atmo- 
sphere. 

"This  process,  which  the  JnvcDtor  only  traoamittcd  at  first  u  a  secret 
to  a  select  number  of  practitioncn,  and  which  UDfortuaatvl)-.  not  being 
committed  to  writing,  spoo  became  impaired,  was  at  last  reduced  to  mere 
use  of  plain  drying  oils,  a  mctbcHt  which  Mimr  schools  still  practise. 

"  That  the  process  employed  by  the  Van  Eycka,  whenever  or  with 
wfaottieocvcr  it  may  have  origioatetti  is  less  liable  to  change  thno  any 
other  known  method,  in  quite  evident,  and  that  we  may  consider  it  cer- 
tain, that  Rubens  adopted  it  with  great  advantage  to  his  works:  fnr  one 
thing  is  qnite  clear,  which  ifl,  that  there  are  many  parts  of  his  works 
which  cannot  be  faithfully  imitated  by  any  of  our  common  methoda  of 
painting ;  yet  when  w«  make  use  of  a  vehicle  in  which  vamiah  ia  an  in- 
gredient, these  difficulties  can  be  overcome." 

The  theory  of  colouring,  as  laid  down  by  M.  M^rimfc,  is 
uot  quite  satJBfactoryj  and  neither  as  simple  nor  as  clear  as  it 
might  be. 

A  good  theoretical  and  practical  treatise  oa  light  and  co- 
lour, as  applirable  to  paintings,  is  yet  a  dcsideratuni.  The 
treatise  of  Moses  Harris,  WTitten  in  l/GG,  which  constitutes 
the  ground-n'ork  of  Mr.  Phillips's  remarks  on  colouring,  in  his 
Academical  Lcctiuxs,  aiid  is  spoken  of  with  inde6uitc  cnci>- 
miuma  by  Mr.  Taylor,  is  clearly  the  appUcatiou  of  tJie  New- 
tonian experiments  with  the  prism,  and  so  far  valuable. 
Neither  Mr.  Phillips  nor  Mr.  Taylor  throw  any  further  light 
on  the  subject,  beyond  what  has  been  derived  from  Uurris, 
who  was  evidently  better  acquainted  with  the  thetjry  and  its 
application  than  any  subsequent  writer  on  art,  and  whose 
diagram  Is  by  far  the  must  scicniitic  and  useful  extant.  Mr, 
John  Burnet's  well-known  essay  on  cx)Iour  contains  many 
acute  observations,  illustrated  by  coloured  etchings ;  but  lilte 
the  works  of  the  other  writcra,  it  is  wanting  in  those  rJicorf- 
tical  rtdcs  on  vhich  practical  resulta  mttst  at  lost  depend. 
Tlur  liiniu  of  a  j>cri(Hliral  journal  will  oidy  admit  of  our  sketch- 
ing lightly  the  outline  of  so  intcre»ting  ii  subject. 

The  eye  is  the  oi^on  constructed  for  the  reception  and 
use  of  hght.    FortHSi  positions  (including  distances),  colours. 
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which  may  l>e  added,  in  one  sense,  nun^tera,  are 
it  on  the  rpflectjon  of  the  rays  of  light.  As  the 
declsntioii,  that  forms  are  dependent  for  their  impressions 
ton  the  mind,  through  the  eye,  to  light,  may  at  first  seem 
paradoxical,  it  will  be  as  well  to  illustrate  the  points.  With- 
out light  no  form  is  Impinged  on  the  retina.  Let  a  chair  or 
my  other  article  constructed  of  different  parts  be  placed  near, 
for  example,  a  scene  nt  a  theatre,  and  the  representation  of  it 
tie  painted  on  the  llat  surface  of  the  scene;  the  eye  at  a  cer- 
tain diirtuice  perceives  no  ditfcrencc  between  the  reality  and 
the  representation,  ahomug  tliat  tlie  reflected  rays  from  mere 
lines  drawn  on  the  canvass,  with  some  attention  to  Ughta  and 
ihidovft,  produce  the  same  impression  as  the  actual  compli- 
cated substantial  choir. 

A  picture  is  intended  to  reflect  the  rays  of  light  to  the  re- 
tina, BO  as  to  produce  a  perfect  miniature  there  of  the  larger 
,  picture.     The  fonns  are  derived  from  curvilinear  or  anguUr 
I  deviations  from  straight  lines,  those  being  the  only  variations 
I  which  i-an  be  made :  the  relief  of  the  objects  intended  to  be 
|rrpredcnt<Ml  depends  on  lights  and  shadows ;  and  the  edcct  on 
poution,  combination,  graduation  and  opposition  of  colours, 
and  on  the  balance  or  relative  quantity  of  light  and  shadow. 
'Hie  effect  is  cither  agreeable  or  otherwise,  in  proportion  as 
harmony  is  produced  by  combination  of  colours  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  established  by  the  prismatic  separation  of 
Iht  rays  of  light,  and  their  blencUug  by  commingling,  and  by 
tlicir  apposing.     The  agreeablcnesa  of  forms  is  not  reducible 
tu  laws,  and  is  in  great  measure  dei>endcnt  on  the  mind  of 
the  spectator.    There  ore  some  persons  incapable  of  discri- 
uinittingrnloiirs,  who  consequently  only  judge  of  relief;  that 
iic  defiTt  cannot  be  considered  in  the  discussion.   There 
some  also  who  are  so  deficieiit  in  n  sense  of  form,  as  not 
to  know  relatively  straight  from  crooked :  the  negro  is  a  re- 
narkable  instance  of  that  deficiency.     Whatever  be  the  ca- 
pftdty,  cultivation  appears  necessary  to  be  fully  sensible  of 
tlie  beauty  uf  luinnony  in  colour  and  in  forms,  the  former 
Wing  the  result  of  fixed  laws,  the  latter  more  of  taste  or 
habit. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  article  observations  were  made  on 
tiic  position  and  distribution  of  colours  by  the  Venetian  and 
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other  great  maslers  of  colouring ;  tliohc  remark*  were  pr ni 
a  year  before  the  publiLUtiou  of  M.  Mcriinee's  and  Tayloi 
volume,  and  therefore,  if  they  beur  any  affinity  to  them,  thi 
may  be  esteemed  rorrohomtive  of  each  other.    We  shall  now" 
pursue  the  subject  in  a  more  consecutive  mimuer  than 
been  attempted  in  any  of  the  works  alluded  to.    The  fac 
above  stated  being  kept  in  mind  as  the  fuundatitm  of  our 
soning,  we  may  proretd  to  the  next  fact,  that  any  cmanatit 
from  a  centnU  point  of  colour,  in  spreading  gradually, 
oomea  evanescent.    Pictures  are  clear  and  brilliaut  according 
'u  the  capacity  of  the  colours  of  the  priucipul  lights  ore  re- 
flectivo  or  absorbent.     Black,  being  the  principal,  reflecti 
■carccly  any  light,  and  has  a  tendency  to  dwprive  a  picture  of 
ita  briUiaucy ;  it  may  add  to  it<i  effect  when  uaed  in  ojipoai- 
tion  independent  of  colour;  the  intensity  of  shadow  increasea 
in  proportion  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  lights  surroimding  it 
The  angle  of  light  on  the  picture  ought  to  determine  the 
length  of  tlie  shadow ;  it  la  a  point  not  sufBciently  attended  to 
ss  a  rule ;  from  it  arises  truth  of  effect.  "When  the  eye  dweUi 
on  one  colour  and  is  then  withdrawn,  the  spectrum  remains 
of  the  same  form,  but  the  colour  is  exactly  opputute ;  thus 
red  produces  green,  and  the  other  colours  their  oppositei 
from  thiB  fact  it  is  evident,  tliat  no  principal  point  of  a  pi< 
torial  subject  nhould  be  paintt*d  of  a  positive,  and,  as  it  wei 
isolated  colour ;  for  the  impression  of  the  form  would  rcmuii 
and  the  opposing  colour  be  substituted,  and  render  the  mei 
ing  and  colour  of  the  picture  doubtful  and  disagreeable, 
tlie  above  physical  fact  tlic  following  appearance  may  be  a< 
counted  for.     If  any  opac^ue  body  is  made  to  cast  a  shadow 
on  a  piece  of  white  paper,  the  shadow  will  be  ncuti-al  tint: 
intcqiosc  between  the  hght  and  the  opaque  aubslanu!  any 
coloured  transparent  medium,  and  tlie  paper  will  partake  of 
its  colour,  and  the  shadow  appear  to  be  the  opposing  colour^H 
if  the  transpjircnt  medium  be  green,  the  shadow  Mill  appca^B 
red,  and  vice  vertd.     In  shading  every  rctlceliag  body  be- 
comes a  new  source  to  all  around  it,  and  therefore  refrren 
niuit  be  had  to  all  of  them  and  their  colours,  though   tl 
shadows  receive  all  the  same  tone.    Tlie  forros  of  shadovra 
must,  of  course,  he  llie  correct  outline  of  the  body  which  is 
tumluuua  and  ctuses  it,  the  size  vatying  with  the  size  oC, 
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luminouB  centre  which  casts  the  shadow.  The  intensity  of 
colour  diminishes  as  the  squares  of  the  distances ;  the  appa- 
itsA  diistaace  is  dependent  on  the  degree  of  light;  difii^^nt 
itatea  of  the  atmosphere  constituting  different  media  have 
corresponding  influence  on  the  degree  of  intensity :  an  object 
through  the  medium  of  a  fog  loses  its  brilliancy ;  a  similar 
object  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  the  same  distance,  where 
the  light  is  nearly  fourfold  what  it  is  here,  would  appear  much 
nearer,  and  gleam  with  uncommon  brilliancy.  'Hiis  simple 
observation  accounts  for  the  colour  and  apparent  proximity 
of  objects  and  mountains  in  many  of  the  Italian  pictures,  and 
vhich.  are  considered  as  unnatural  by  those  who  have  never 
leen  any  other  climate  than  our  own,  and  often  confuse  their 
ideas  of  aerial  perspective. 

The  technical  detuls  of  mixing  and  using  colours  are  laid 
down  by  many  with  veiy  slight  variations,  and  require  no  no- 
tice here. 

Mr.  Sarsfield  Taylor's  "  original  observations  on  the  En- 
glish School  of  Painting''  may  have  been  original  to  him ;  to 
us  they  appear  a  very  meagre  compilation,  leading  to  some 
Toy  weak  apologetical  remarks,  redolent  of  maudlin  flattery, 
on  the  progress  and  present  state  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
Notwithstanding  the  report  of  the  French  Institute,  and  the 
solicitations  and  recommendations  of  so  many  English  aca- 
demunans,  we  must  look  on  the  volume  as  just  as  valuable  to 
irtists  as  a  good  cookery  book  to  the  presiding  goddesses  of 
the  kitchen ;  in  other  words,  that  no  artist  should  be  without 
it,  because  it  contains  recipes  inniunerable,  and  some  re- 
dterchis,  but  no  definite  information  on  the  highest  subjects 
treated  of^  though  much  to  excite  curiosity  and  stimulate  in- 
qiuiy. 
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ASTICLB  II. 

f^rst  Report  of  the  CommiMionert  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  best  vieant  of  establishing  an  evident  Constabulary 
Force  in  the  Counties  of  Enyiand  and  Wales*  Ijondon, 
1939. 

In  the  present  article  we  propose  to  shnw, 

1st.  That  there  existed  at  one  time  in  England  a  very  ef- 
fective machinery  for  the  protection  of  person  and  property 
against  ardinar}*  depredators. 

2nd.  That  of  that  machinery  no  more  exists  at  present  than 
the  name  and  the  external  form  or  shell. 

3rd.  That  it  is  not  only  expedient  but  necessary  to  make 
some  attempts  to  re-establish  its  former  efficiency. 

We  are  enabled  to  pursue  this  investigation  much  more 
fully  and  satisfactarily  than  we  othern-ise  could  have  done,  by 
having  the  assiKtance  of  a  very  important^  and  at  the  same 
6me  an  exceedingly  curious  and  interesting  document, — the 
First  Report  of  the  Commissi onci-s  appointed  to  infjuirc  a« 
to  the  best  means  of  establishing  on  efficient  Constabulary 
Force  in  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales.  This  Report 
contains  by  far  the  most  complete  and  accurate  account  that 
has  ever  yet  appeared  of  tlie  habits,  the  haunts,  and  mode  of 
life,  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  malpractices  of  that  nu- 
merous body  of  men  and  women  who  in  tliia  country,  at  the 
present  time,  tiiul  that  they  can  obtain  a  much  better  liveli- 
hood by  plundering  the  produce  of  the  honest  labour  of  pthcrs 
than  by  any  honest  labour  nf  their  own. 

1.  AVhcther  or  not  the  Saxon  tytluiig-mcn  exercised  cor- 
responding functions,  at  all  events  the  better  opinion  wems 
to  be,  that  the  office  of  a  common  constable  existed  before  the 
statute  of  Winchester  (13  Edw.  I.)*.  There  arc  various  ac- 
counts or  rather  theories  of  the  origin  of  the  constables  of  the 
hundreds,  called  high-constables,and  those  of  the  manurs,vi1U, 
and  tythings,  called  petty  constables.  One  lu-count  connects 
tbcm  with  the  office  of  lord  high  constable.  In  a  former  uum- 
berf  we  noticed,  among  the  other  great  officers  of  the  crown 

•  2  IlavrUai.  P1/!*s  uftlie  Cronn,  B.  I.  CIB.X.  t.  33. 
t  No.  XI..  p.  237. 
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ifter  the  Normou  conqiiestj  the  lonl  high  constable.  "  Out  of 
"tlii*     '      '■      '■ 'wivsLiimlMinl  (Du/ie«  o/'6'o«*7/i/'/c«l,  "the 
lo^'  <    hip  wtis  lirii-t  drawn  and  iL-tchcd,  luid  is  (aa 

[*  it  were)  a  veric  Bngcr  of  that  hand ;  fur  the  atatutt!  of  Win- 
'^i-hesti'r,  whirh  was  niailt!  in  the  time  of  KdwarrI  I,  ami  hv 
irhich  the  lower  constables  of  hundreds  and  franchises  were 
['first  ordained*,  doth^  amonget  other  tliin^^^  api>oint  that, 
'"  fur  the  betu-r  koepin^  of  the  peace,  two  eoiialables  in  evei*y 
["faoiidred  and  fmnchiAo  shouhl  make  the  view  of  armour/* 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  constable  determined  the  limits  of  the 
[Tin  ill  Uw.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Waldron  r.  Ruscant,  i.  Mod, 
ij8.  JJaifSf  "  The  parish  of  A  may  contain  the  vilU  of  A,  H, 
'  taui  Ct  that  ia,  whurti  there  ore  dbtinct  eonstables  in  every 
'  one  of  them.  But  if  the  constable  of  A  doth  run  lluY>ugh 
■"the  whole,  then  is  the  whole  but  one  vill  in  law.  In  some 
'*  places  they  Imvc  tytluugr-men  ru»d  no  constable." 

Potynj-fen.    ^*  Lamliard  14.  is  that  the  constable  and  llic 
trthin^r'niim  are  all  one.'' 

Uaks,    "  That  is  in  some  places,  Prttpositna  is  a  proper 

['  wmil  Cur  a  contitablo.  and  DecemaHus  for  &  tythinp-mant." 

^Vhai  appears  from  this  in,  that  tytliin^-mon  and  con»tublc 

not  ^-nonymous,  and  that  tytliing  and  constable  are  not 

live  terms,  but  that  vill  and  constable  ore  correlative 

,  Ijein};  both  Norman  and  lia\'ing  reference  to  the  system 

liittnition  introduced  by  the  Normans  into  England. 

pn>pvss  of  the  thing  seems  to  have  been  something 

this  kind.  There  was  itrst  the  lord  high  constable^  a  gi-eat 

ofslatc,  whose  authority,  which  was  executive,  not  j«- 

j,  cxtetidetl  over  the  wliole  kin^lom.     Tliis  officer  may 

be  ron^iilen^d  as  bearing  a  Momewhnt  similar  relation  to  the 

,  tlie  first  of  the  great  officers,  which  the  com- 

...:.  (i.  e.  the  cuuiitablc  of  the  hundred  and  of  the 

NU)  ftAenrards  did  to  the  justice  of  the  peace.    Then  exe- 

Fmtive  oEKcent.  a  ilegrcc  lower  than  this  sujKirior  one,  were 

of  the  nature  descnbed  in  the  following;  wordn  by  Du 

•*  OjMtabuiariut  Ctw/ri,  sen  Tribunns  milituni,  t|ui 


.'•Ic,  Utr  the  st&tulo  docs  not  Ed  tcnni  coosiilutc  nidi 

■i  <i.i-FT.  .11  ,(  tlii-.y  c\i>iei]  iifevtoiiAly. 

>'•',  "The  ImmW  of    i  i/ianvM  in  lIic  no'Ufl- 
cannot  te  a  cousiablcnick  crcattid  M  ilus 
MorcWi>.  Mihl,  \i.  fU  vi^  a  ViiL  Aht,  ii9. 
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castri  aut  oppidi  custodue  acUubeiur'".**  Of  this  description 
were  such  officers  ae  the  cnnatiible  of  the  Tower  of  Lunduii, 
the  constiible  of  CheBlxr,  &p.  Wlirn  w«  prfKteed  a  step  fur- 
ther, we  come  to  the  cx)n8tables  of  the  hundreds  nnd  the  con- 
stables of  the  nils,  executive  officers  n  step  or  two  lower  than 
the  officers  colled  by  Uu  Ciuigc  Cunstabularii  Castri ;  and 
we  thus  have  a  graduated  and  organiKed  rtyRtem,  which  co- 
incides with  what  m'c  meet  with  generally  under  the  feudal 
system,  where  the  officers  were,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
formed  iiUvr  the  some  mtMlrl—  the  lowest  being  a  copy  in  little 
of  the  hij|;hest.  We  sec  this  in  the  case  nf  the  stewards  of 
the  manorial  courts,  who  were  precisely  to  the  lords  of  their 
respeclive  manors  what  the  kind's  lord-steward  wastohimf. 
The  keeping  these  things  in  mind  will  tend  grcntly  to  faci- 
litate the  iinderstandinjTof  the  nature  and  organization  of  the 
ancient  police  of  Kngland  as  rej^ulated  by  the  statute  of  Win- 
chester (13  £dw.  I.  St.  2.}.  The  second  chapter  of  this  sta- 
tute is  as  follows :  "  Likewise,  vhen  need  requires,  inqueatji 
"  shall  be  made  in  towns,  by  him  that  is  lord  of  the  town, 
*'  and  alter  in  the  hundred,  and  in  the  franchise,  and  in  the 
"  county,  and  sometimes  in  two,  three,  or  four  cflunttes^  in 
"  case  when  felonies  shall  be  committed  in  the  marches  of 
"  shires,  so  that  the  otfcnders  may  be  attainted.  And  if  the 
*•  country  will  not  answer  for  the  bodies  of  such  niaimcr  of  of- 
"  fenders,  the  pain  (pennlty)  sliall  be?  such,  that  everj'  country, 
**  that  is  to  wit.  the  people  dwelling  in  the  country,  shall  be  an- 
"  swerabic  for  the  robberies  done,  and  also  the  damages ;  so 
"  that  the  wholi;  hundred  where  the  rubbery  shall  be  donr. 
'•  with  (he  franchises  \x'm^  within  the  pn?cinct  of  the  same 
'*  hundred,  shall  be  answerable  for  the  robberies  done^  And 
"  if  the  mbbory  be  done  in  the  division  of  two  hundred*, 
*'  both  the  humlrcds  and  the  franchises  within  tliem  shull  be 
"  answerable.  And  after  that  the  felony  or  robbery  is  dime, 
"  the  country  shiill  have  nn  longiT  f^pace  than  forty  dny*. 
"  within  which  forty  days  it  shnll  behove  them  to  ugnf  Cor 
"  the  robliorj*  or  offence,  or  else  that  they  will  answer  for  the 
"  bodies  of  Uic  oflcnders." 


*  Da  Ca]i|{e  td  voc.  Ciimi-t  »!ahuii. 

t  See  tbu  ni1>jvct  of  the  KiDk'*  Stcwtnl,  or  ImhSl  llttl)  SWinrd,  UlcWiMlurf 
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TTie  4th  chapter  prfscribcR  nt  what  times  the  gates  of  preat 
'  :!ll  be  shut,  and  when  the  nii^ht-watch  shall  bo^n 

. .    But  Ihi;  Ctli  chapter  oi*  this  statute  is  the  one  which 

Annrs  most  light  on  the  subject.  Tlie  translatiou  of  il  is  as 
folUitTR  :  "And  furthifr  il  is  commanded,  that  rvrn,-man  have 
**  ID  liis  house  haruc*8  for  to  keep  the  peace  after  the  ancii-nt 
**  afcite ;  that  la  to  aay,  every  man  between  15  years  of  age 
"and  GO  years,  shall  Iw  as.Ts.sed  and  sworn  to  annour  nc- 
"  carding  to  the  quantity  ui  their  land^i  and  goods;  that  is  to 
"say,  from  13  pounds  lands,  and  goods  40  marks,  an  hau- 
••  lierkc,  a  breastplate  of  iron,  n  sword,  n  kniftsand  an  horse; 
"  and  from  10  pounds  of  huids  and  2o  marks  goods,  an  hau- 
*'  berke,  a  breaatphite  of  iron,  a  BWoi*d,  and  a  knife ;  and  fnim 

5  •  'iiinL-',  a  doublet,  a  brenstplnte  i.>f  iron,  a  swnrd, 

ai;ii  J  (.  ;  and  from  forty  sliillinga  land  and  more,  unto 

I*  one  hundred  ahUUngs  of  land,  a  sword,  a  bow  and  arrowa, 
"  ami  a  kuifc ;    and  he  that  hath  less  than  forty  shillings 

ywrly.  shall  be  sworn  to  keep  giii-arms.,  knives,  and  other 
[''Icaa  wcA|ions;  and  he  that   hath   less  than  20  marks  in 

eood^  aholl  have  <(Word>,  knives,  and  other  less  wea|K)ns ; 
•  "and  all  other  that  may  ^hall  have  bows  and  aiTows  mit 
■'of  tbe  foreat,  and  in  the  forest  bowR  and  boults.  And 
*  that  view  of  armour  bi;  made  every  year  two  times.  And 
"in  c^ery  huiidrcd  ami  I'ninchiae  two  coufitables  Hhall  be 
"  dioaen  to  make  the  view  of  armour.  And  the  constables 
''aforesaid  shall  jtrescnt  before  justices  assigned  such  de- 
"faulta  as  tiiey  do  sec  in  the  counlrj-  about  anuour,  and  of 
"  tbe  cuita  of  towns  and  of  highways,  and  also  sliall  present 
"til  '  lu  lodge  strangers  in  uplandi^h  towns,  for  whom 
*' th  1  auhwer  ;  and  the  justices  assigned  shtdl  present 

at  every  parliament  unto  the  king  such  defaults  aa  tbey  t»ball 

tind,  and  ihc  king  shall  pninde  remedy  therein.  .\nd  Irom 
t"*"  henceforth  let  slicriffa  take  good  heed,  and  Imilitlit,  within 
"their  franciiin'S  and  without,  be  they  higher  or  lower,  that 
'*  have  any  bailiwick  or  forestry'  in  Ice,  or  otherwise,  that  they 
"  shall  foni>w  the  vr\  with  tlu-  couutrj- ;  [and  at^cr,  as  they 
^art  bounden  to  keep  horses  and  nnnour,  or  bo  t<i  do]*; 
"  and  if  there  be  any  that  do  not,  the  defaults  shall  lie  pre- 

*  The Sevortt  OtminiMlon  nlitloti  of  tlie  Swuics  fau. — "nod,  a«  tliry  «re  in 
Afin  10  kerp  bone*  wO  irnKnin,  to  to  do." 
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"  sciitetl  l)y  Ute  constables  to  the  jiisLices  osttigited,  and  nder, 
''  hy  tli<?m  to  the  Icing,  and  the  king  will  provide  reraedy 
**  afore  is  snid." 

At  a  time  M-hcn  ahnnst  every  inim,  indeed  we  may  sfl 
every  hiynmn,  had  the  habits  and  education,  though  none  fol 
loued  the  pi-ofession,  of  a  soldier,  it  is  ovidiMil  that  ttuch  on 
ennctniciil  as  «-e  Imve  just  recited  would  produce  an  exceed- 
ingly active  luid  efficient  police  for  the  ])rotection  of  person 
and  pnipcily  a^rainst  depredators;  a  police  as  diflcri^nt  aa     , 
possible  from  the  shadow  of  it  which  still  exists  in  this  coudH 
try  under  the  name  of  the  constabulai-y  force.     At  the  tim^^ 
of  the  above  enactment  every  man  was  a  soldier;  the  consta- 
bles were  to  make  the  \icw  of  armour,  to  inspect  the  array 
the  coimtrj*,  tlnis  illuKtmtinfir  the  correctness  of  the  view  takclf^ 
obovi:  of  their  analog;}'  with  tlie  hi;;her  Kpecits  of  rtmstabie. 
Their  functions  were  evidently,  at  least  in  pai-t,  military, 
the  peribrmauec  of  those  functions  necessarily  required  sot 
qualities  which  v,c  should  in  vain  look  for  in  the  coiistobl 
of  these  days.     Then  the  sheriffs  and  the  bailiffs  were 
follow  the  cry  with  tlie  country.     In  fact,  the  hue  ttntl 
^ras  the  soul  of  the  old  constabulary  of  Kngland ;  and  wil 
such  an  apparatus  of  men,  horses,  and  arms  as  we  have  »e< 
marshaled  uji  in  array  in  the  above-cited  cliapter  of  this 
tutc,  the  hue  and  cry  mus  likely  to  be  a  nio^t  efficient, 
deed  a  cerUiin,  mode  of  ninuing  down  n  thief,  a  I'obber,  or] 
miirdeivr, — a  machineiT,  however,  which,  though  verj'  wi 
adapted  for  the  state  oi  tsociety  in  which  it  was  framed, 
quires  for  its  cfticient  operation,  that  ever)-  man  should  ha^ 
to  a  great  extent,  the  education  and  habits  of  a  soldier, 
moreover  should  be  prepared,  at  a  moment's  notice,  lo 
liis  occupation  in  order  to  join  the  Imp  and  rry  after  a  thi( 
over  the  whole  ciumtry — with  somewhat  of  the  speed  nt 
recklessness  of  his  neck  with  which  a  fox-hunter  follows  tl 
fox.     Such  a  condition  is  evidently,  in  the  present  state 
society,  impos-siblc  upon  the  face  of  it,  and  it  has  so  long  b» 
found  to  be  so,  that  society  seems  to  have  fully  resolved 
treat  it  a>«  the  law  of  England  treats  iinp4)ssib!e  condiliot 
najuely,  as  void  :  so  that,  in  fact,  the  cmintry  has  for  a 
leii^^h  of  Lime  had  no  police  at  nil,  as  ^ve  shall  malfC 
rent  by  the  evidence  of  the  Report  before  ti». 
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It  18  nut  nnim|K)rtnnt  nI»o  1o  remark  the  dihtiuelion  bo 
tnrirn  the  nmpAtrnnl  nr  juUiciut  anil  merply  ministcrini  fiinc- 
liim*  of  tlte  justices  of  the  peace.     They  were   oripnrilly 

I  merely  conservators  aiiil  keepers  of  the  jMyicc  (aufodeji  parut). 
Holt,  Ch.  J.  aiiid  he  kneu  not  wJu-ther,  at  tirfit,  justices  of 
peace  ncrc  mor«  thiui  high  conslflhics*;  hut  ihnt  the  statute 
that  made  thcra  complete  juclgea  is  that  of  34  Edw.  III.,  i. 
Show,  328t  in  case  of  Harcourt  v.  Vox.  It  wtw  rather  the 
ttatutc  3G  Edw.  III.  r.  12,  Mhich  tirnt  gave  them  their  judi- 
cial authority. 
I^H     The  <.'  ners  cite  several  cases  of  amercements  from 

^»  the  rccoi .. , _■  Kxchcqucr  to  pruvc  that  the  principle  of 

the  n»{XiUHibiUly  of  the  iieighhourhmHl  where  the  oflTcncc 
^K  rtv  committed  to  thcRupi-eme  executive  anthority  for  making 
^m  "  fipcsh  and  quick  pursuit"  was  at  one  time  in  full  and  active 
■ipenitioa.     But  that  the  primary  functions  of  ''  watch  ajtd 
mud" have  at  the  jn-esent  day  fallen  entirely  into  drsnrtnde, 
nxitlinl  tlic  old  constitutional  principle  of  local  responsibi- 
Kljr  to  the  supreme  executive  for  the  prevention  or  punlah- 
of  rrime  is  nnthinf;  more  than  a  dead  letter,  ivc  now 
to  show  from  the  ample  materials  for  that  purpose 
allbrdcd  by  the  verj*  able  and  interesting  Report  before  us. 
At  the  (jiitM:t  of  ih'-'ir  Re|H>rt  the  Cumniiesiinncrs  make 
ohnervation!)  relative  to  the  alwcnce  of  oftieial  infonna- 
tion  as  to  the  extent  of  crime  committed,  and  the  caufics  of 
the  absence  of  *uch  information.   Tims  it  is  estimated  by  the 
rta»  of  pickpm^kets,  tlial,  one  day  with  luiothcr,  they  mu^t 
Meal  about  six  pocket-haiul kerchiefs,  or  things  of  the  same 
vulnr.  **  to  live,"     It  was  established  that  the  averape  dura- 
tion of  the  airctr  of  delinquents  of  this  class  would  be  tivo  or 
■K  Vffira  liefiirp  permanent  rcmmal  from  the  town  by  tran^ 
pOftltion  or  otherwise.     Such  a  career,  compreheiulinf;  many 
Inukdred  otfeno.'s,  would  only  he  maiked,  in  the  ordinaiy  sta- 
tigtical  wHums  of  crime,  by  one  or  two  items ;  yet  the  greater 
r  (he  pnvalent  rca-soninfr  af>  to  the  state  of  crime 
'  I'thrjr  countncs  is  founded  on  such  »taliatics.     It 
occurred  to  the  Commissioners,  that  light  would  be  thrown 

*  See  alKi,  i  llAitk.  V\.  C.  34,  cap.  fi.  a.  U.  to  the  effect,  that  the  power  i>f 
■dl  cutaemton  oftbv  prxce  uu  no  mtaler  than  thai  of  comtalilcs  at  lliu  U«J^| 
ttAem  It  irer«  enliii;ed  by  tooMi  fpedu  gnat  or  prcKriyiioii. 
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on  this  subject  by  a  compariaoD  ol'  tlic  number  of  tbrgcd 
notvs  presinlcd  or  returned  to  the  Hank  of  England,  wil 
thr  number  of  jirosccutious  lor  uttering  or  forgiuji:  sueh  u 
struments.  It  appears,  from  a  return  made  to  tiic  Cumi 
uoners  from  the  sohcitor  of  the  Bank  of  England  of  t1 
number  of  foiled  notes  presented,  and  of  the  number  of  coi 
victions  aod  executions  for  for^'ry,  Irom  the  year  1B05 
1837  inchisive,  that  fmm  the  year  1805  to  1823,  both  incl* 
aive,  the  average  proportion  of  L*onviction8  to  oftencea,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  average  chance  of  each  criminal's  « 
from  conviction  was  1  to  IC?  at  least.  It  appears  also,  (r< 
tlie  same  document,  that  during  the  years  IHIl,  1812,  181^ 
1B15,  and  1825,  a  depredator^s  chances  nerc,  that  he  mi{ 
commit  between  three  and  four  hundred  oifences  before 
was  convicted;  and  in  1806  and  IH30  the  cliauccti  were 
great  as  1  in  162,  and  I  in  61.1.  From  this  it  will  be 
ceived  how  little  the  number  of  convictions  con  be  trusted 
evidence  of  the  state  of  crime,  i.  c.  the  quantity  of  crime  coi 
mitted;  and  how  little  the  number  of  coinictions  can  be  tnut 
as  evidence  of  the  increase  and  diminution  of  crime  also 
pears  on  reference  to  the  return  of  the  crimes  known  to  hi 
been  actually  committed. 

Take  anothiT  example  :  Dr.  Colquboun,  the  magistrate 
the  Thames  Police,  estimated  the  numl>er  of  prostitute-H 
the  mctro{)olis  at  50,000 :  the  actual  enumeration  shows, 
at  this  lime  the  number  does  uot  exceed  7000.     On 
grounds,  Ihe  number  of  comm(m  thieves  at  large  in  I^inc 
was  estimated  not  long  Bgi»  at  30,000  j  whereas,  upon  a  ck 
enumeration  made  in  the  year  1HJ7(  tlie  number  was  retumt 
as  64()7. 

The  Report  divides  the  depredators  who  prey  ujwn 
community  into  migratory  and  remdent.     The  most  prtv 
nent  body  of  delinquents  in  the  rural  districts  arc  migrat 
or  vagranl&.     These  Mk^iuits.  again,  consist  of  two  d 
first,  the  habiluid  depredators,  ur  common  thieiejt;  kccodc 
vagrants,  properly  m  called,  who  seek  alms  as  mendit 
CeHides  those  cla-^ses  who  travel  trom  fair  to  fair,  imd 
town  tii  lonii,  there  nre  numenms  cljisses  who  make  ini 
aions  from  the  provincial  towns  upon  the  adjacent  rural 
atn'cts. 
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One  of  tlie  most  norel  ns  well  as  curious  and  tuteresting 
ffftturc*  in  this  Rcjjort,  cousists  of  the  cuuie&sions  of  dcpre- 
irs  miuie  mIicii  in  prison.  With  rcj^ard  to  these  conleiv- 
tbe  Coinmifuuoneni  observe,  that  some  uf  them  they 
ire  obtnined  themselvi>»  from  prisoners  in  gaols  under  as- 
feurauccs  that  the  disclusures  should  iu  uo  way  atiect  them 
{irejudiciaUy.  but  uudcr  nu  hopex  that  thcj  wouhl  obtain 
■ayihiri^  by  any  stiitcmenta  they  might  make.  Other  con- 
fessioDB  were  obtAinedj  under  the  Like  assurances,  frum  pri- 
•ooers  in  variou<t  parts  of  the  country  by  chaplains  and  go- 
\TTnoni  of  puuU.  and  by  gentlemen  who  assisted  thti  inquiry. 
U  may  be  laid  dqwn  as  «  proposition,  if  not  of  luiiversal,  at 
lea*t  of  pretty  ^neral  truth*  that  a  person  who  ia  a  thief  is 
abo  a  liar.  At  tlie  same  time  there  are  many  prufeaaioDi 
besides  the  prufesaion  of  thicvinff,  which  ore  fuviiureblc  to 
HaHts  of  mendaeily ;  indeed,  a  scrupulous,  undeviatin^  ad- 
herence to  venirity  is  one  of  the  rarest  qualities  to  be  found 
among  mankind ;  oud  this  is  the  result  of  intellectual  al- 
most as  frequently  aa  of  moral  obliquilj^.  To  take  in  facts 
hy  observation  into  the  mind,  and  give  them  out  again  un- 
distorted,  uncoloured,  unadultenitedj  though  it  would  Beem, 
when  thus  plainly  stated,  to  be  a  very  simple  and  easy  ope- 
ralion*  is,  nevertheless,  an  operation  so  dillieult,  as  to  be  very 
icldotn  perfunned ;  and  whi  n  we  consider  the  qualities  of 
Blind  tvhieh  are  necessary  for  the  due  performimcc  of  this 
uprration,  the  infrequeney  of  its  performance  will  appear  less 
iurpri!<ing ;  for  it  is  iui  operation  that  requires  for  its  jicr- 
formance  in  a  high  degree  of  excellence^ — of  intellectual  quali- 
ties, cleomc-ss,  soundness,  justncfis, — of  moral  qualities,  cou- 
rse and  love  of  truth.  In  bow  few  iudlvidualt^  are  all  these 
qualities  to  be  found  united!  In  how  mauy  is  not  one  of 
Uum  to  be  found !  Coiwcqucntly,  when  a  fact  is  put  into 
the  heads  of  a  large  proportion,  indeed,  far  the  larger  portion 
of  mankind,  it  comes  out  a  totally  ditfercnt  thuig  from  what 
it  went  iu.  A  thief  beionf^s  to  a  profcssiou  in  which,  though 
there  may  be  found  somtlimea  a  degree  of  cunning  and  even 
anitenesa  of  mind,  there  is  not  much  soundncsn  of  judge- 
It  (o  be  eicpected,  and  not  much  of  moral  courage,  still 
'of  lovo  of  truth.  Allowing  for  alt  these  things,  the  con* 
fttcioiu  will  be  found  very  curious  and  intercsliug,  and  by 
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no  mcanR  uwlcss  or  uii import. int  docnmcnU,  if  Uicy  nrc  on] 
liiken  i'ur  what  thi'y  nre  worth.  Thry  arc  sHbrniltcd  hy  til 
Corn missi oners  as  ihcy  arc  atlmiltctl  in  roiirta  ot'  law,  as  co^j 
roburutive  of  other  uniini}eached  evidence.  Subject  to  tl^H 
forritriiing  obscrvn lions,  we  sliall  now  give  some  portion  o^^ 
tiicse  very  eurious  cnnfeRsioiis.  i 

The  following  passage  is  from  the  confeftsions  of  a  thi^H 
aged  21.  the  sou  of  hoacst  parents  ot  Manchester,  The  prf^l 
soncr  tirst  began  to  ttteal,  not  from  unnt,  but  *'to  go  to  tiie 
shows."    He  states, — 

"  For  tlic  lut  four  ycaie,  up  to  Ifi39.  1  have  '  travelletl  *  Tor  a  mfitD- 
teoance.     I  carried  a  covered  liawkcr'a  boakcl  with  an  diUcuc  od  the  lop. 
witti  cutlcrv,  trinkets,  braces,  BirmiDgham  fancy  goods,  buttons,  p<-arl. 
boar,  and  wood.    Tliia  pack  was  oot  what  I  and  othen  ctiielly  di-peadrd 
On  :  it  v,-93  thi;  cicusc  for  travrlliog  ;  and  alsu  wioetliitig  to  foil  back  upon 
in  rose  wc  could  do  no  bu&ioesa  of  other  kinds.     The  valui;  of  the  coo- 
tents  would  vary  rrom  2/.  to  -4/.     I  lta\c  sold  silk  goods  '  ^tull:n,'  buughl 
of  the  fthop-lincrft:  there  orir  these  la  all  towns,  small  as  well  as  large. 
l*bcy  Uinll  not  wll  to  niiy  unlr&s  they  know  them  :  if  they  suppo&cd  a  m 
to  be  'a  traveller/ they  woQid  tome  up  to  him  and  Bay,  perliajm. 
you  itaud  for  some  handkerchiefs,  ribbon,  anything  In  gold,  ur  silver, 
Vreariog  apparel  i '    There  arc  ring< stealers,  on  pretence  of  liuving 
^Vcdle-stcalciB  freiu   drapers'   shops  '  buy    100,    tuid  steal  a  couple 

I  thousaod.*    There  are  cant  words  for  wcrytbiog  you  use  or  do.     I  ha^ 

ieecn  some  old  cant  in  print,  but  It  is  oothing  to  tlie  cant  now  a«ed.  T) 
>re  three  sorts  of  cant,  the  gipsies',  the  l>eggar«*  (such  as  pretended  sulc 
and  ulliers),  and  tiic  thieves*.     The  conls  axv  distinct  in  many  vords, 
alike  in  others.     A  straoger  to  the  cant  words  could  not  undcrttand 
gipsicA  or  others,  save  a  few  vrords  here  and  there.     The  gipsies  havi 
cant  nronl  for  even-  word  they  npeak.     The  v.igrant  rant  ta  a  lower 
than  the  thlcvrn  :  they  use  it  to  tril  one  another  what  they  get  at  diflferent 
houses:  they  are  not  always  thieves,  they  will  not  ptit^h  tfacmi<elvL-s  fa 
ward  to  steal ;  and  une-balf  of  them,  if  they  taxi  annther  steAlinR.  wc 

■  tell  of  him;  and  yd  if  they  cuuM  do   it  thcmaelves  they  woald. 

'ppsiu  arc  the  worst  of  thieves  ;  they  hvv  by  fortune -telling  ;  they  m« 
rings  out  of  bra&3  buttons  and  ptwter,  and  the  wives  sctl  tlicni  as 
and  silver ;  they  have  files  nod  other  implements  for  cutting  tlicra  ou 
the  metal  ann  are  cast ;  many  of  them  moke  hud  money.    They  will 
the  money  in  lanes,  or  Iniy  It  nf  the  deak'rs  in  towns  in  the  rough, 
make  it  up  themselves.     This  is  extensively  done,  mo»t '  Dp  '  the 
ity,  the  south  and  wr»t  of  England;  more  round  Su&seX,  K<*ve),  Kci 
Suney.  Norlham(>tnn.    They  liavc  no  religion  ;  are  hi-a»y  cur-er^  .  go 
familimj    never  niarr\' ;    many   of  them   ore  ^hcep••ltealc-r!.     TXiv  ti 
families  of  the  Boslenu  and  Smitlu,  about  60  in  each,  arc  about  Nc 
tinghamshirc  sod  Deibyshirc ;  hardly  an  assise  or  neaaions,  but  sone  of 
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^  nt  arc  bad  up  j  ia  winter  thcT  iivt  ia  towns,  M  wtf  severe,  llipy 
vlicn  out ;  03  soon  as  old  cnnugli  Uicy  *  pair/  and  if 
'UvT,  iLnn  a  figbt  the  vromun  will  go  to  her  own 
^uD,  *aii  Uic  miui  wlcrt«  aoutlitr  nuinnn.  Hny  curds  iui<I  drink 
idlp.  *  Trat<.-]kT9  '  will  nut  *  tlo  Iiu»iors.<>' on  Suiidnys.  Tlirrc 
ir  who  will  n>l)  hoa&en  »X  chApel-limo  on  Itiat  ilay^  brcsasr 
tant  fct  in  at  oihrrj.  1  know  two  sent  froni  I/>ic(4tcr  ta«t  March 
>  rvbbtrj  oo  Suaday  niglit.  One  got  fifteen,  the  nlhor  tcu  yrars. 
iit\n  ihcro  arc  tcrcnil  kinds,  Itit.  Those  amfiaod  to  picking 
boys  to  KDrk  Tor  Ihcm,  and  close  round  thrtu,  that  no  one 
ietn.  litis  i«  vcrv- gninful ;  large  townn  furninh  thcu),  anil 
lUy  frrfjutiit  all  (hltn,  waLck,  atul  rare*.  7*hcy  tra^'el  various  ways,  some 
vith  epiiog  AQtl  covenM!  cartJi.  'Muffling'  the  cart  is  of  utH."  only 
whan  there  ia  no  watchman  ;  the  wheels  and  horses'  fc«t  are  all  clothe.'!. 
1  ban  DUt  bean)  of  its  being  done  this  long  time.     2d.  Kobhcts  of  the 

kwith  nolencc,  nostiy  three  together,  two  will  hold  the  man,  and 
» third  ttfle  his  pockifts.    All  three  will,  perhaps,  he  behind  when  the 
.  ia  nade,  aiul  one  will  put  his  arms  round  him,  or  he  would  hit  hira 
Ebind  with  a  stone  in  a  handkerdiief,  or  a  heavy  stick,  to  stun  or 
I*  him,  and  when  the  plunder  is  got,  throw  him  out  of  the  way. 
Ifamao  is  in  a  fit,  one  will  get  bcbind,  and  get  his  arms  round  him  and 
drag  htm  out.  or  one  will  bold  the  hfirr^e  and  cut  the  reins.     A  horseman 
ttill  do  well  Ui  take  to  the  fields,  but  in  a  gig  a  man  has  only  the  chance 
trlf^ffeocr :  few  'tiBrt-Ilcr*,'  i.  c.  thieves,  will  ventuie  their  lives  if 
(iistol  \*  hhowD.  Few  '  trnvcllrrs  '  are  confined  to  one  kind  of  robbing 
.  Mine  places  you  will  sre  the  .same  peteons  with  boys  picking  pockets, 
others  with  a  three-thimble  Lihle,  gambling  at   fairs  and  races:  it 
br  a  gooA  thing  to  stop  it  universally;  they  arc  thieves  to  a  man  ; 
|U  draw  them  to  otber  things. 


*  Take  ooc  with  another,  Manchester  is  the  worst  town  in  England  for 

itUfff:   I  haTe  heard  the  names  of and  -    -  the  other 

:  of  Londoo.  Liverpool  b  a  better  place  for  a  thirf  ihnn  Maochest<:r, 
n  strangrr.  If  you  say  in  any  other  part  of  Knglund  that  you 
Miorhcsler,  you  arc  at  once  supposed  to  be  a  thief:  tt  is  the 
with  Luoduii,  Dinningliam,  and  Liverpool  ;  but  tlu>y  say  1l>ut  Man- 
r  and  Dirminghnm  turn  out  more  ihicvcs  than  London  am]  Lin-r- 
L  Tlir  Manclicatcr  .ind  Liverpool  arc  reckoned  the  most  expert :  they 
r  thought  to  be  of  Irii>h  p&renLi,  and  to  have  roost  cunning.  In  fact, 
Q  bt  btmtul  to  say.  that  three  parts  of  those  who  arc  travelling  now 
out  the  kingdom  have  Iri»h  blood  in  them,  either  from  fether, 
.  OT  i;r&Ddmi)tber. 

'ink  tfacrc  an*  some  tbousonds  of  '  travi-llcrs  *  in  England, 
tm*.  '  .  Irelond  and  Scollaiiil :  tlu-rc  are  mure  in  Scotland  than 

is  too  pour,  unlcsft  in  the  large  towns.)     1  have  seen  150 
■  ■•.  tA  one  plan.';    al  Houghton  Given  fair,  near  Norlh- 
la  Jane  tiwry  year,  thousands  of  people  assemble  there;   tho 
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police  ham  Londoa  come  to  it.  lltca  tbere  u  Lincoln  April  fair : 
Mayfoir;  Nemnuiet  in  May;  tliea  to  Binaiogbam  or  Sheffield  fail 
Uufl  to  Coveotrj't  to  Newport  Pogocll  (Bucks),  thco  back  to  Bou^t 
and  there  is  a  placp  called  *  Stow  Green  Fair.*  Then  Petcrboro'  bumi 
fair,  then  Fairlnp  Koivst,  ten  mile^  I'rom  London,  whrre  I  hava  ftcen  the 
Rtoit  gipaifSi  huodteda  at  a  time.  Thvti  tu  Livii^iOdl  Spri  he -meeting,  and 
tbeo  fuUow  the  races  in  alt  the  midland  and  uorthero  cuuntie^,  eitdiag  up 
with  Doncaster.  Then  come  on  the  winter  (min, — Nottingimm  gooae  bir, 
LcicMter  cheese  rair>  Manftficld  6tattie«,  (all  thin  was  detailed  froro  memory 
without  the  UMst  hesitation} ;  Rotherhoni  ktatties.  Lccdft  fair,  OtUry 
stattieiij  (statttes  mnn  fUrv  held  by  statute,  ivhcre  wrvauta  are  hiredj 
Knaresburough,  York  ;  then  come  dovrn  to  Sheffield  fair,  2dUi  Nwcnbert 
then  cad  up  uutil  Wrciham  fair  begins  the  year  on  the  6tfa  of  March. 
have  gunc  this  rmind  three  times,  all  except  W'reiham.  I  will  |^  over 
ground  again  for  you  :  it  b^ns  at  Wrrxhnm.  7tl)  March ;  Nuttiogl 
next  week  Graolham,  pleasure  fair:  Steaford,  pleasure  fair;  Caist 
P.  L. ;  Lincoln,  cattle  fsir  four  day».  two  tian  pleoauie :  Uor 
stattie*,  Spil»by  etattics.  Tattersall  atatties,  Buet(»n  May  fair,  cattle 
p1ea.^ure;  then  lo  SleaTonl,  again  tu  the  '  big  market,'  Tuxfiird  fair 
ktalties.  Nen'ark  again.  Dcrbvt  where  some  bnioch  off  to  Birmini 
and  tome  to  Sheffield.  I  went  to  Sheffield,  Leeds  cavalrj-  nicc»,  MaosSi 
Newport  Pagnell.  cattle  and  pleasure,  Buughtoo  Greeii,  Fairlop,  Rrdbc 
r«oes«  Liverpool  meeting,  Stamford,  some  to  Livcrfiuul,  and  Rome 
Stamford.  Then  to  Henln*,  Staffordnhire,  Newcutie  race»,  Woli 
hamptan  ncos,  Burton-on-Trent  races.  Stourbridge  races,  Solehull 
Warwick  races,  Licb&cld  races,  Uoncaater  races  [  (this  u  called  tha 
'  midland  beat,'  or  the  '  Lincolnshire  gafs,'  and  '  taking  the  run  of  all 
those  gafia.')  Working  U)iwarda  again,  beginning  at  Wrexham,  take 
Chester,  Manchester  Etuiter  fair,  Stockport  fair.  May  ;  Macddfield  fair, 
CoQgleton  /air,  Aahboumc  fair,  Licblteld  fair,  a  place  between  that  and 
Biruiingham,  then  an  \nm  manufactory  place ;  tlien  Birmingham  fair, 
then  Coveair)-,  and  the  eami-  cimr»c  down  from  Newport  Pngnell.  The 
nortli  'liirinpi'are  alsa  atiendnl  by  '  travcljcrs,'  or  times  whou  work- 
men are  paid  their  monthly,  quarterly,  or  half-yearly  reckonings,  for 
M-orking  in  mines,  fltc,  which  are  all  known,  and  draw  '  travcllci^  *  to 
the  hpot  far  all  sortA  of  robbing  and  lliieving,  9cc.  Thi»  U  rcekoned, 
good  as  a  fair;  some  will  go  and  get  nothing,  othen  'iiumlreds." 
Fol.  Itfp^.p.  17;  »vo,pp.  28-aO. 

The  prisonrr  described  various  portions  of  hia  career, 
which  the  following  will  serve  as  speciracua ! 

•■  I  wcnl  to  York  by  royself.— Yurk  slattic*,  inmny  Manchester peopla] 

then.)     M O^—  was  there ;  be  hu  a  brother  J G .  M- 

O'        U  suppiiaMl  to  be  the  first  band  nbo  ever  tuniixl  out  of  Manel 

baa  UDit  nxmey ;  he  wa«  there  with  B M ,  (he  I  mw  laM 

MnniaghMD  Ia«t  Scpterabef  i    he  u  ■    Maochctter  or  Liverpool   oumA 
M is  Tkow  in  Lanattt«r  from  ihia  place :  t  have  known  him  as  a  thlif 
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Air  «na  ynnt  aboat  91  reus  old;  he  has  icrTed  twelve  moatlis  tt 

7l«iT  wen*  ■  nunjr  Muicbestcr  and   Li*eqx>ol  thicvts  there. 

All  the  hu]gt  tnwne ;  it  i«  Ibc  laigc4t  sUUin  in  Yorkshire.     Tht^y 

nn  IMMt  «tt  Umoi  pnrtioi,  callc^l  '  working  in  mnlM,'  •'.  r.  parties.    Tbcy 

■l&mr*  *  VHm  ftJT  Tdu  mirking  with}'  atmI  the  anawiT,  'Oh,   I  hKvt 

|d  K  moh  nS  my  own  ; '  iUnx  at  fuur  niL'ti  and  a  buy,  thr  boy  for  wmncn. 

toil  I  graim<Dp  fwmoD  for  thr  mra.     Such  partirA  im  tbe«e  ilno't  hMiUtc 

aaaikiog.     I  koew  Ave  partin  there  ;  I  was  still  alorn*,  I  ^t  about  16/. 

fton  vmnim  chieSy,  all  itatidjt^  •till  i  I  hhoald  not  have  iittein[itiM)  them, 

iftbvy  hul  hees  in  motioo.  by  myadf;  I  Mkw  ^eveml  fiucceMfnt  ftnptnpt<t 

^  CKhei*,  and  they  uw  me  ;  they  knew  I  was  nucccvful ;  tlu-re  \f  a  imrt 

ofbaoanr  amongtt  u«  tmtil  we  foil  aile^  or  get  dmnk,  nnd  then  they  will 

'btrbtr*  (me  aaother,  'skewer  them  of  all  They  have.*     Next  1   came 

down  to  JUxDcfaBter ;  it  was  now  about  the  middic  of  N'ovember  -,  here 

ifciHllawwki  to  Stu<:t(iH>ri  anil  Macclcaticid  alooe.  then  reduced,  for   1 

had  got  rid  of  all  in  three  week*  ia  drink  and  clothes  i  and  then  I  got 

mmc  dntlies  off  a  line,  and  and  Kot  ahoat  16«.  or  17'..  and  went  on  to 

CoaigltCon.     I  got  into  the  constable's  garden  and  stole  some  linen  ;  I  did 

feat  koKTw  ha  wu  tQ\  1  tuld  of  it  to  the  people  of  the  todging-houae,  who. 

whaft  T  mtit  tu  twil.  went  and  told  of  nie,  and  I  was  aent  to  Koatafnid 

t^aioaa  t  plimdod  guilty,  and  gat  three  months ;  very  strict  gaol ;  silence ; 

»ary  UtUe  fowl ;  came  uu(  April  Ist  to  MHnchester.  Eanter   (Knott  Mill) 

Mr,      I  got  l6«-  from  n  wnmaii ;  fthr  luiMod  it,  and  I  bad  to  run.      I  went 

toG hlrcet,  Shudehil).  stayed  till  ihe  'l*hiiPM!By,    when   I  gwl  n  silk 

haadkcrcbief  ont  of  n  gientlenian's  pocket  at  a  print<ahop  :  the  genileraan 
ehed  cnil,  but  I  dropped  it ;  and  be  got  his  handkerchief,  and  so  I  got  off. 
that  1  thcDglit  I  had  better  leave  Manchester. 
[Tb*  prisoner  then  narrated  ntiother  jnumey,  and  one  to  London,  and 

Fatrlop  fair,  and  other  fairs  he  vtsited.J 
"  Next  luoruing  he  showed  me  how  to  get  handkerchiefs;   wc  f^ot  five 
ECaa  in  one  shop ;  did  not  suspect  us  ;  bought  one  lundkerchicf.     Sold 
tkcm  to  S  B   ■    '.  a  'traveller,*  who  has  a  horse  and  cart,  and  be- 

'  Imi^a  to  8pUaby.  Uas  been  6fleea  or  siitevo  yeurs  well  known  among 
^^^  IntcOera ; '  has  not  been  taken  up  once  in  three  years ;  he  makes  a 
^^■ny  good  thing  of  it.  He  drinks  and  gambles  a  great  deal :  his  wife  is 
^^BansportnL  He  goes  through  Lincoln,  Xottinghani.  Leicester,  and 
^^BSorttenpton.  Sometimes  he  bas  buys  with  him  to  pick  pockets.  He  is 
^^B  dar1t>cainplFiioned  man,  about  33  :  sometimes  dressed  like  a  farmeri 
^Hkonwtini**  like  a  (Eirnllt-nniu.  t  have  seen  him  in  three  diflirrent  dresses  in 
'  •  day  al  Boston  ;  be  carries  Uicm  in  a  cart ;  it  is  a  covered  carl,  one 
borw.  1  have  ^nM  lt(m  mniiy  1hioe*<.  nnd  ^ecn  others  too.  There  is  some 
I  place  he  bu  tn  1;  ,  wlierr  he  di>p09«  of  them.      Neit  to  Hom- 

castte  with   the    -     „     .    .    ■;    man  and  P ;  only  two  shop*  ;  could  ilo 

Mthmir.     Wuit  out  on  the  rood ;  sUttieA  in   May ;  and  he  playnl   the 

thimble :  wr  got  tkxnt  .^n«.  a-piecv  hy  it ;  st  it  about  two  honrs.     .\x 

I         a>g]it  wv  mbbed  a  von  in  Ihe  yaid  where  we  ^tnppi-d,  a  carrier's,  nnd  ^t>t 

tUoga*  which  We  took  to  Boatcm,  and  sold  them  to  a  man  who  haa 
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a  '  swUig  iiosit,'  n  thin?  for  chiMrcn  to  ride  in  at  fairs.  11—  S , 

wouM  buy  nnythmf!;  of  that  8ort ;  lie  rocb  the  uunc  bvat  aa  the  I  vt 
At  Boston  vc  could  g«t  notlitng  in  the  fair,     'ilicrt  was  a  n-otiuui  tra\ 
in  our  hooBc  who  turned  out  iit  oiiiht,  and  we  also  to  protect  hvr  ;  iilir 

12/,  from  a  lean,  and  almrcJ  with  us  il.  each;  her  name  S— —  S , 

from  WisbeacU ;  knew  her  before  :  ahe  has  travelled  nine  or  tea  yean ;  ia 
about  29  :  lieca  her  all  uver  that  same  twat.     I  have  ilr«nk  with  her. 

•  !«••««• 

"Came  to  Baraet,  St.  Albnns.  aul  to  Redbnni  mces.  (1  can  for  the 
two  ycam  aiace  I  have  taken  to  thieving  '  rightly  '  tdl  almoet  the  day 
the  week  of  any  tranftaclion.     We  often  tell  our  stories  to  rjich  other. 
anil  uut  of  prison  ;  and  then  wc  know  all  the  days  of  the  mnnths  of  Ihc 
(oira,  and  the  days  of  the  week  that  they  begin.)     At  Kedburn  wc  met 

a  man  called  F ,  who  Iielongs  to  Gloucester  ;  a  young  man  who  pLayt 

garter  wry  well ;  I  and  D ■  T aasistod  him,  but  B w>t  befog  a 

good  hand,  went  through  the  fair  pocket- picking.     He  got  30f..  wc 
3f><.  amongst  us  ;  not  a  large  races.     That  utght  wc  atole  a  coat  uut  i 

booth,  and  saU  it  to  W f—  ;  his  name  a  on  his  spring  out ; 

will  buy  anything ;  he  belongs  to  the  midland  counties  beat ;  he  i»  an 
Irishman.     I  went  Ihcncc  alone  to  Woburn  fair,  then  to  Binuingham  t.| 

inct  a  man  called  N ,  who  has  been  a  drover,  l>ut  now  a  '  t|m*eUi 

wc  robbed  a  clothcs-^tall  of  smock  frocks,  and  got  -if.  for  Ihem  ;  lUd  it : 
dusk ;  sold  them  to  a  man  at  Little  Brickbill,  in   Bcdfordshirr,  who  kccpa 

a  Icxtging'tiousc ;    don't  know    his  name;  N knew*  him.     Next 

Nartlinmptijn,  two  days,  nothing ;  to  Slamfon)  race* ;  mi*t   P  ' 

D ■  B again  ;  wc  played  thimble  on  the  cwUfBc;  laaAv  litllc  ; 

playi-d  it  one  day.     Got  a  watch  out  of  a  ninn'4  (locket  at  a  fight  in 

cvming ;  sold  it  to  C V for  8#.     Neit  day  we  made  ahnut 

by  handkerchiefs  ;  at  night  got  26i.  off  a  drunken  nuui  going  out  of  a ' 
to  make  wat«r. 


"  Walked  to  Birmingham  to  wait  forfinrton  races  ;  B B         and  I 

went  together  now.     D T^^  and  D B went  nnothi 

and  i  have  not  seen  tliem  since.      Bi         and  I   (he  was  the  vouugi 
30*.  in  the  mnjkrt  picking  women's  pockets.     On  Sunday  got  10*.  on 
railway;    it  naft  thai  very  Ihrongnl.     Monday  went  in  compaay 

tolher  and  son,  Irish,  F H and  M H .     M H- 

wos  the  man  who  was  murdered  in  a  lodging-house  at  Warwick  the  : 
winter  (13  months  since)  by  two  Italians,  who  stabbed  him  io  a 
the}-  were  transported  for  life.      He  had  hern  nearly  all  his  life  a 
I'cllrr/  and  had  broDght  his  son  up  tn  it,  now  iKtwcen  rJchlevn  ond 
leva.     'He  son  was  serving  six  mnntlin  in  Wnr»\tck  when  it  w-aji  dc 
I  was  in  Warwick  gaol  then  too.     TXiv  (albcr  wa^  waiting  hi*  son's  lit 
latinn.    Wc  four  went  to  Burton  races  -,  rainy  i  dul  nuthiitf;  i  nut  nt  oi^l 
Back  to  Birmingham  for  Stourbridge  race*  ou  Xhe  Thuntday  i  Utter  cmI 
August;    left  the   ll's  at  Birmtngliam.      I   went  with  a  wimmn  caUcd 
Liverpool  F ,  and  Uien  met  F ;  don't  know  his  name.    ThiT« 
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«  twu  colli(Ta  ;  a  fanmr  wb*  tircssiiig  fomanli  lo  8«  it.  I 

on,  iinJ  K jml  his  hand  intii  liL*  pockets,  and  got  a  purte 

li  tvratf-onc  Movenigtui  i  the  rArinvr  mUsetl  it.  Ami  look  me.  F— ^ 
thfrw  it  iluwn  nod  nut ;  I  wns  trying  to  o^ncvnJ  it  ^jy  trampling  on  it ;  ht!' 
Mir  tiMl  toak  It  up  and  countwl  it,  lvfent\'-one  sovrminis.  Anotlitr  ntan 
M  liuki  of  me  1  1  was  taken  up  b^'onr  the  rnogUtrate  at  Sitiurhridgp,  but 
ilw  ani  luving  ^ot  tus  nioner,  though  he  ap[)eare(l,  lie  seeiiietl  (KitisficJ, 
•■il  wtiulii  not  pr«a  thi!  cue :  two  tlayi  tn  lock-up." — /'W,  ffrp.  p,  lu ; 
Sw.  fp.  33 — 35. 

This  prisoner  says  that 

If  ground  ;  when  tliry  have  l>ecn  once  convicted 
[■i  Hin  that  county,  anil  »oine  will   haw  Ijn-n  all 

,  Enslojul.   Irvlnnil.  and  Wales  ;  ai  many  in  Wales  as  other  places ; 
in  filogtaiuL  N-CAUM>  there  is  niore  plunder;  not  many  Wdab  ami 
ritch  IburvYs*  but  niur«  Irish  than  either  Englisli,  Welsh,  or  Scotch,  or 
liriu  all  put  t<^rthef ;  the)'  are  either  Irish  hnt)  and  l>um.  or  elM>  some 
'the  family  Are;  my  mnlher  was  an  Irishwornan,  and  on  lioncstane;  of 
tltievc*  and  jiroititutcisi  there  arc  a  still  larger  namber  Irish 

llic  prisoner  Ihcn  enumerated  Ihe  housefi. 

"  TlK-r*-  are  hwi  of  V»olh  kinds,  for  gmnbling  (here  is  nothing  to  choov, 

il  for    '  tTavfllere '  tiiere  are  more   jcrry-filiupg   than  public-houses   bv 

jy.     I  kftow  of  jrrry-shopjt  Mniled  by  thitvcs  fyr  the  accomm) elation 

'Ihrir  aa|uainunrc5.    Two  at  Natting^ham  in  a  court.    Ttien  at  I^'ice^ler 

an<l  _tlirpe  at  Sheffield.     1  have  been  at  all    these  myself.     (In 

tlicrc  are  five  intblic-hooHS  in  a  street  not  20n  yards  long,  mid 

rvny  one  n  murt  far  tliievea,  lueii  and  women.)     In  Halifax  two  public- 

i  and  a  jerry-shop,  all  open  tiouu:*  fur  '  travellers.'      In  Mancbes- 

■is  in  DDE  itrret.  tiie.,  four  Jerry-shops  and  two  public- houses,  uU 

ptadob  for  iblevei,  and  oae  public-house  in  oitothcr  street.     In  fact,  in 

olt  part*  nf  the  cnontry.  and  in  all  towns,  there  have  been  a  ptcat  number 

\.ii.\n    binrled    by    ibieWi   In    ^el   the    custom   of   '  traveUera.' 

sp^nHl  more   money  nl  such    places  than  other  CTistumeis, 

llria»i«>-»>  drinkinK  and  gnnililiiig  nit  dny.     I  think  Ibe  jerry-shops  bavo 

»me  ftK>d  In  the  bn-wers,  hut  nutliing  but  baim  to  other  people,  ucept 

)>FMc«.     It's  easy  eiioiiL'h  to  bi'gin  one.     Tliere  is  8/.  lor  a  licence,  and 

■,&L  morr  will  «rt  them  up  in  e\ory  tiling-     Tlic  first  week  will  pay 

■y  ID  genend;  there  is  generally  a  dinner  given  gralis,  and  drink 

Cw.     In  tiles*  places  it  \h  that  '  work '  is  planned,  nntl  tliey  are 

«rv  colled  a  'pLinl.'  or  place  for  'planting*  things.  «'.  e.  biding, 

II  ,    that  arc  brothels  in  Manihester,  itochdatv,  Halifax^ 

ilii  Uani,  and  iudix-0  in  all  towni^ 

He  «tates  ih&L 

••There  an?  moJiy  niore  Irovellers  who  go  in  compaDifs  than  alone;  three 
tiw  giroera!  nmalier,  oae  woman  bihI  two  men ;  two  womvn  will  go 
without  men.     1*he  Inr^t  c^impony  arc  at  fairs,  where  tlierc 
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will  he  fnur  men  and  •  Imt.  1  have  «eeQ  »t  Rftrtbolomev  fair,  BoUj^an 
Green  fair,  Burton  rares,  NewcaRlk  racei,  and  Stourbridge,  MuisAcId 
stattieH,  Newark,  tind  nosu>a,  thiev(»i  reiu'ced  by  thrir  compfeniom,  nnd 
womm  micupd  much  oftrocr,  cspeciAlly  at  Birmto^iam,  somstiroes  by 
talltiRg  thtm  out  of  tt,  and,  ir  that  would  uot  do,  by  force,  which  it  the 
gfiiivnU  rvxy.  The  conxtablc's  thumb  at  Uurtoa  was  nearly  bit  olT.  If 
they  havi!  stick*,  strike  tbem  on  the  up|tt>r  arm,  or  tia  the  calf  ul*  the  Ic^ 
which  <Uaables  a  man  initantly.  if  not  bite  Uie  thumb ;  not  ranch  usv  of 
the  fist  to  such  cases.  All  tliiise  rasct^  luvw  frutu  wnut  uf  murv  cttuatahh:*." 
— Fhi.  Hfp.  p.  23  J  8ro.  /'.  4t). 

Illicit  LlistUlation  by  the  Irish  in  large  towns : 

"The  Irish  have  ouc  branch  3lmo<>t  tn  thrmsclvcs  in  all  largf  tnwbs,  Ikal 
is,  itlicil  dbtillation.  The  spirit.  diieAy  whiskp)',  i«  modr  out  of  tivaele* 
wattT,  Enigar>washing9,  t.  c,  vmpty  groctrs'  hogsheads,  m  very  brown 
sugar.  Tliry  pul  barm  in  it ;  make  from  one  to  trn  galtoas  at  a  thnc. 
It  19  carrini  abont  by  their  females  in  bladders  with  tin  necka  and  a  cork. 
In  retail  it  to  the  scnonta  at  back  doors,  in  exchange  f<ir  food,  clothes,  8cc. 
A  deal  amongst  colUcrs.  The  jerry-shops  are  chiefly  supplied  this  way. 
G«a«ndly  kept  upsture.  or  in  tlie  ct'lhu*  under  a  Aug  m  the  varth.  Lo(Iginj|- 
houBC  kccpcra  will  nn-er  go  eUcwherc  when  it  is  mode  in  the  Deighboor- 
hood.     Fetches  about  half-price."— /W.  H^.  y.  2i  ;  Sro.  /i.  40. 

The  following  notes  of  the  coufc6&iona  of  a  young  tluef 
confined  in  Cold  Bnth  Fields  prt30ii,  giving  the  details  ofa 
single  predatory  exrursion,  form  a  hietonette  of  surh  Himnge 
adventiireit,  and  at  the  same  time  of  such  unity  of  action,  that 
we  shall  extract  it  entire : 

'*  A  twchTmontli  ago  he  and  P were  together  in  Cold  Bath  I'ltldii. 

where  tht-y  planninl  a  thi(r\-iiig  juunify  lo  K iddemiinster. 

"  Tliry  built  a  dtjg-cart,  olule  two  dogs  from  Smilhfirld.  bought  hsnl- 
ware,  brDomi>,  &c.,  at  n  »hop  near  Farnngtloii-FJirvet,  tu  itie  uiuourit  of  I7f. 
While  they  wvre  purfhaping  the  orticlejn,  iwu  componinna  stole  for  them  a 
dozen  and  a  half  uf  haiul-broum»  from  the  door;  tJicy  valiK-d  tbeiii  al  5*., 
making,  as  four  were  concvmed.  It.  2d.  each  ; — P^—  aad  11-^—  [Hud 
Uiem  2*.  Gd.  ITiey  alw  took  with  them  twenty  *iipencc«  and  ten  shilling 
bad   uiottcy,  which  ihcy  cuocealed  in  a  large  fol^e  bottom  of  the  cart. 

Tliusi  eiiuipp«<},  H witli  St.,  P with   IS*.  Gil.,  Ihey  htju-U-d  off 

about  twelve  at  noyn.  in  the  winter  or  end  of  autumn.  At  Wandtwortb 
they  sold  a  mat  for  la.  id.  and  n  brDotu  for  lit/.  They  WflUt  on  tu 
Wimbkslon  and  calk-d  at  a  public-house,  tvhcre  they  had  a  pint  of  Ikw, 
fur  which  Ihey  gave  a  bud  sixpence.     The  landlady  »er\'ul  theiu.  ami  tiiMi 

went  intttlhe  inner  Imu  and  continued  wrvinjE.     The  boj*  H reached 

round  Aiul  took  four  stlvrr  Ball-BpuuiH  wbicb  were  on  a  shdf ;  be  wvulti 
hme  taken  Ihe  Hlt-crllara,  hut  wa»  atnhi  Ihey  misht  mon  be  nuaanl. 
They  deaun[HMl.  bought  »ora»  bread  and  cheese,  and  hastened  out  of  the 
lovQ  in  about  trn  minutes  after  the  rohbtr)'.    At  KiofstOD  thcjr  wtnt  to  a 
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tf  wJlm*  hooM  uA  mM  Ui*  ir(>o<iii9  tu  Uivir  latidtonl.  who  gavf  Ui«n 
tuBT^  -n.i  l.-l»'"-  '.nr  the  Diffat  ami  next  iky.  with  5i.  for  ti«  bargnin. 

"  "0  tlirir  journi->}'.  and  at  AbtHit  h&lf>put  tea  a  coach 

|MhKn  lUFTu  4. [I  \i\\  Tuail ;  a  siubJI  trunk  was  fastrnnt  on  behind  the  teat. 
P-'^ —  nn  aOn  the  cuoeh.  climlied  up,  nad  cut  it  down.  It  contained  a 
tjoaatit^  at  {mpm,  «nil  (lolbing  v\fM.  Tbty  t>3ri:  thi-  papers  mtu  thirds. 
umI.  httm;  i!f-itixiyp<I  tlir  tiii\,  thoy  hid  Ihf  [liecK.  'V\i\s  Ikjx  whs  substf- 
H«. .  ;nl.  nnd  a  rrwiaifil  nf  .10/.  uffpn'd  fur  the  rtcuvcry. 

tt  Vmtk  (the  boy  did  m>l  recolliHt  the  nnmca  of  i\w  fdacet), 
atwBt  d«mn  or  twelve  miles  ftvnn  Kingnton.  thv\  went  to  a  public-liuuiie  ] 

it  «M  aurbrt  day.     i\ mad«  cloth  caps,  and  in  th«  coune  of  the 

wiBifH  be  aohl  a  douo  and  ■  half,  at  1«.  6d.  each,  ta  the  ccnintrymen  in 
Uk  ntHnum.  Tbey  stole  a  i^reAT  ctAt  which  belunn^  ti>  one  i»f  their 
CBrtowra.  and  hul  it  in  the  Calse  bvttom  of  their  cart.  There  wua  a  hue- 
Md*cry  for  it ;  »ome  Buspected  the  boys,  but  the  landlady  itaid  *he  could 
l«  ■Bffircnbla  thai  the  poor  Luk  were  ianocent.     Havini;  proceeded   not 

d^  aa  filrir  mute.  Ihey  raid  il   lo  n  paasing  conntrynian  for  3«.     H 

uaoMmm  it  to  haw  been  worth  atvuut  79- 

"  For  thrr*  weda  they  lived  mlirely  an  the  produce  of  whot  they  sold, 
oari  uhlnwtriy  arrived  at  Kiihlertainster. 

**  IWy  put  up  fur  a  fthort  tine  at  a  IrawUers'  huuw.     Houses  of  this 
kind  Br*  in  ererr  town>  price  3d.  at  id.  a-uighl ;  they  have  a  common 

Mfcten  whrrv  the  trimpers  took  and  live.     ^P cunlirmed  this,  and 

0attd  thnt  the  hetter  tort  pay  6cf.,  aoi)  have  the  attendance  of  a  girl  to 

: mlifing-hoiuc   on  the  road    H met  plenty  of  trampers, 

agi<:  -..  aee  one  face  that  he  hod  not  fteen  at  St.  (jilea's.     They  aUo 

rceagnMed  him,  and  compond  notts.  i^me  were  hawkers,  some  wvre 
ffimf  holf-nolcod.  »omE  were  hallad-singers,  some  were  goiuK  about  with 
ftloe  letter*,  uthcn  u  broken-Uown  tradesmen,  iotne  oa  old  sutdieni.  and 
■ame  oa  ablpwrccked  ioikm:  and  e\-er\'  DJKht  they  told  cacb  other  of 
ywMl  iooMW.  llwy  all  liveit  wel).  never  ate  any  broken  victuals,  but  had 
neat  bne»kft»bf,  go<>d  dittner«,  hot  tuppers,  and  fn^uently  eniK-d  liy  going 
to  bed  wry  dnink.  Not  one  spent  less  than  3a.  b  day.  many  *  ^neat  deal 
■Mra>  Tikey  Mnnrtimfe*  moke  Si.  oud  ovfrage  3«.  6d.  per  day  ;  some  often 
|Vta  ■PWft'ipi   where  humane  peoplr   rrstdc.      (All  this  is  confirmed  bv 

P J 

••  P haniif  l>c«n  etnplnyed  al  a  cur]N:(-nianDfactar)-  brforr  lie  came 

U>  liondaa.  went  m  tiait  hift  old  friends,  and  was  w>on  nhle  tu  introduce 
H— ~— .  Every  day  these  hoys  stole  ballit  of  twine  and  !\trinK  from  this 
plK*.  They  daily  went  tltere  to  take  whatrrer  thry  could  lay  their  hondi 
■pas,  and  ha-ve  brrtn^ lit  not  two  and  three  dnien  bnlta  of  a  day  in  their 
gIMI'OM!  pnrkrt*.  firiilin^  a  rroily  market  for  their  pUuider  in  the  ni^ 
tihofm.  V  euld  was  woritt  about  |/.,  und  they  got  lOi.  tit/. 

for  it.    "i  ,'rt*c  of  any  utock-iii-tradv  whilo  in  the  town,  but 

Rf*d  \iy  ptandrring  tht-  nuvnufactorv  and  picking  |>orketB  in  the  streets. 
Snne  of  the  proiterty  they  pawned,  aom«  ibey  sold  ti>  traropers  at  the 
Mgiay-bqpwa, 
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"  P  and  H were  very  jiunctunl  in  uttcodatice  ftl  the  cburcbrs. 

where  tbey  always  robbed,     Tbvy  t'wL  tlirce  watches — uue  wm  pan-nni 

for  loj.,  the  othtr  two  for  1/.  a-|ticce.    P i«  very  clever  at  '  ejuiag 

a  yokel  of  hi*  watch.* 

"They  went  to  a  fair  about  fiAecn  miles  from  Kiildemiinster,  leaving 
their  doj^  and  cart  at  a  |iablic-buuse  about  two  mites  from  tlie  scene. 

H ,  who  can  play  *  prick  to  the  gorier,*  sooo  got  o  roob,  niiil  soon 

fdufii}  '  betters.*      He  allowed  ihetn  to  win  nearly  all  the  money  he  liaU* 

un<]  then  won  it  buck  with  double  intemil.     In  the  me.in  time  H , 

who  never  atipearc-d  to  know  I* .  was  very  busy  rifling  tlie  fariQct^' 

pockets  of  tJicir  muncy-bngB.  (He  minutely  descrilieil  the  Xmgi.  as  hciu^ 
to  him  a  matter  of  greut  Kingularity.)  He  took  tight  bagnio  a  Bhort  tiiur, 
but  the  richest  of  the  eight  contained  only  I5«.  ;  he  also  took  »cvrn  band- 
bcrchicfA.  One  of  the  party  having  lost  a  bet.  apfilied  tn  hi«  pocket,  but 
missed  his  purse;  a  row  rnkued.  every  one  felt  hifl  [tockets  ;  the  robbed 

and  the  swindled  gave  vent  tii  their  anger,  and,  having  secured  P , 

took  him  to  a  pond  And  diirketl  htm.     II decamped  when  the  »lom 

wan  brewing,  as  he  had  all  the  Im^s  and  property  about  him.  'I1ii4 
occurred  at  abont  four  in  the  alWrnooo,  and  at  about  nine  P- — ,  havu^ 

concealed  himself  after  hU  ducking,  joined  H at  tlic  pubIic<hous«, 

and  off  tbey  set  in  their  vehicle. 

"  'I'hcy  left  the  neighbuuvhood  and  shaped  their  course  for  Loodoa. 
Un  their  journey  back  Ibey  entered  a  gentleman's  house,  about  half-put 
eight  to  the  evening.  It  t»tood  n\iox\  a  hill,  and  was  to  let.  They  opened 
the  kitchen- window  and  rummaged  nil  o^e^  the  house  for  alwut  on  hour, 
taking  away  n  grcat*coat,  some  gloss  decanters,  and  a  henilh-rug.  Oa 
HTriviiig  at  the  uext  town,  which  was  about  ten  miles  off  {and  they 
Iravrllcd  in  the  night  after  this  robbery),  they  told  the  landloni  tht-y  hod 
something  to  »ell.     Hiii  wife  went  out  and  roliirneil  shortly  aAer  with  a 

man,  who  bought  the  lot  fur   \l.'t».Gd.\  \m\  II reinnrked,  '  llw 

fellow  swindled  u*.,  for  the  decanters  were  worth  all  the  money,  hut  we 
were  glad  lo  get  rid  of  tlicm  at  any  price.*  At  some  db^laacc  from  Uua 
town  tlicy  came  near  a  large  village,  and  saw  several  penon«  coming 

towards  them,  when  P >  put  down  the  tabic  for  the  '  garter  itory.' 

H  —  began  belting,  and  the  people,  when  they  came  up,  atopped  to  mv 

the  fun.     Shortly  tliey  Iicgan  to    play,   end  H licgan  to  thieve  j  at 

length  tbry  became  exasperated  at  their  Iopsca  to  P j  H- hod  rc- 

tri«trd,  and  having  pocked  away  the  pro|>erty  in   the  dog-cart,    was 

moving  off,  when  the  6torm  broke  out,  and  P again  got  into  a  scrape. 

He  wa»  severely  thumped  and  beaten;  il was  uccu^etl  of  being  &a 

accumptjce,  and  they  were  both  locked  tip  in  the  cagt:  till  next  day, 
when  the  magisimlca  aoinittcd  them,  rcmorking  that  P-^— ,  if  guilty, 

hud  received  punishment  eoougli,  and  as  for  H .  there  woa  no  fliarcc 

agninit  him.     It  remained  o  mystery  amongst  tfaetn  what  bod  become  *4 
the  slolen  jiroperty,  for  nciUier  hoy  hud  brea  out  of  their  sight,  and  yvl 
nothing  was  fouiKl  eitlicr  dd  then)  or  id  the  curt.     I'hcy  never  Miefieclcd 
the  false  hottotn. 
"  About  thirty  mitcg  the;  itoppcd  a  night  at  a  [tuhlic-housv,  and  htcoinc 
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fmndly  with  some  soliljers  who  wcte  .billeted  at  the  houic,  beiog  on  a 
tnarrJi  with  tb«ir  KgiinvQt.  While  the  suMicn  were  t«lliD§  Uieir  ndvio- 
tunj.  th«  lioy»  stole  3/.  froni  them.     The  next  morniog  the  alum  wa$ 

gntn.  aimI  P  wu  again  the  scape-goat.     H Aed,  and  hid  the 

pvnaa  here  aiid  therv  about  th«  Btable>grouiidi  as  qaickly  a«  pua^^ible ; 
waw  be  Ihtvw  down  the  privy,  and  they  were  found  by  one  of  the 
•otdim.  Thi!  loodluly  in  this  insUDce  tuuk  part  with  the  boys,  and,  aa 
BO  Other  pertoD  bad  been  in  the  compAn)',  the  soldiers,  though  thert  was 
no  prowl*,  had  no  oltemntin  hat  to  Aunpect  the  boys,  or  one  of  their  own 
rooiraies  ;  however,  the  boyi  got  clear  off. 

"  At  a  abort  diMaoce  (that  is,  about  twenty  railct)  ftom  l^DodoD,  they 
•tOfped   at  a  gentleman's  haase  to  hawk  some  things,  and.  while  the 

•erranl  went  up  sloir*  wilh  some  hearth-brooois,  P slipped  into  the 

parlour  ami  brought  tiul  «  watch  and  a  silver  egg-stand.  Tt»e  aervant 
bo*i  'lit.  worth  of  Ibtngs  un  her  n.'lum,  and  they  made  the  best 

of  t.  <  im  the  premiAos.     In  five  dny^  after  they  were  in  Xxindon, 

lia>.:iL  .    It)  their  plunder  finm  the  genllemnn's  house  a  pair  of  silver 

valt'T.  >n-r.  nbich  they  stole  from  a  public-house  where  they  skpU 
Thi*  plomler  they  brought  to  London.  The  silver  waa  sold  for  3».  6*/. 
tbe  uDOCV;  the  watch  fur  15/."— /'of.  Rep.jK  34  ;  im.  jip.  43 — lO. 

The  follomng  passage,,  contmtiing>  besides  an  accoutit  of 
llie  iilaiiiiiiig  and  execution  of  several  robberies,  details  rc- 
LJiig  pockct-pickiiig  and  the  usual  mode  of  diiiposing  of 
:hfs  and  other  lulides,  is  from  the  confessions  of  a  de- 
[Tinqtient,  oged  nineteen,  the  son  of  respectable,  industri- 
mi*,  and  rclipioiis  parents,  recently  removed  as  a  convict  from 
Oie  gaol  ut  Salfurd.  The  answers  were  given  to  a  sot  of 
fixed  tntiirrogaLorics  prepared  by  the  Commissioners  for  cases 
they  hud  no  means  of  attending  and  conducting  the 
lination  personally. 

"  Ilaa  been  concerned  in  about  a  dozca  burglaricft,  done  in  the  sight ; 
■«vi-n  of  them  in  inhabited  bouses  -,  the  other*  in  offices  of  ditTereot 
riptiona  :  geaiTullyaiFQednt  bilvLT-plaleand  money.andclothing.  £f- 
fintad  geru-mlly  by  ikcli-ton  ktyA.  If  they  fnilcd'^biti  way,  got  in  at  the 
back-cellar  windows  by  sioall  crow-bare.  In  olhcc-d  used  braces  and  bits, 
gougi-i'.  and  small  saws,  to  cut  round  a  bolt  which  was  itiside.  AAer 
the  luck  picked,  easily  found  where  the  bolt  wa«  by  pri-neure  ;  then  work 
A  bal«  at  each  comer  of  tlur  bolt,  so  as  to  get  in  a  little  saw,  and  then 
the  door  would  upen,  leaving  the  bolt  in  its  place,  ■'.  e.  faat  to  the  lintel. 
NtTcr  met  with  a  chain,  iron,  or  wooden  bar.  A  chain  is  n  deal  pre- 
AisUr  to  a  boUi  for  it  U  impossible  to  get  it  out  without  making  a 
Bwlte<  Thinks  it  wt>uld  be  a  sufficient  impediment  to  stop  tlie  work  ollo- 
{IFther.  Never  nurt  with  a  l>ell ;  thinks  it  betlvr  tlum  even  a  Jrop>Iatcb. 
I  which  U  the  tooit  serious  impediment  be  hna  met  with-  The  diup-latch, 
vol*.  IX.— N*.  XVII.  O 
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is  rormidftble,  becauKe  it  fonns  p&rt  of  the  lock.  Tfac  IwK  nftlic  Irick  may 
be  abot  but  the  thii-f  nut  know  it,  because  tbe  door  bindi  by  tbr  ilrop- 
lotcb.  and  &o  they  may  work  for  on  hour,  thinking  it  la  the  lock  wA 
picked.  To  cut  out  A  whole  lock  would  be  too  long  a  pfoccAs.  Obcc 
turD«l  by  a  drop.latch ;  tried  it  aearly  an  hour  and  a  half.  After  the 
robbery  completed,  left  the  door  as  tidy  as  posaible.  Has  been  concarvod 
in  pickias  pockets  with  tvro  or  thm  othcfs,  generally  at  martnti  and  bifB. 
It  it  8  lucrative  and  not  v«ry  daogtrous  business,  where  you  an  ml 
known  ;  womco's  (tockets  in  gencrat  on  account  i>r  thvir  being  easier  to 
get  into,  unil  hnx'in^  only  one,  xvhatever  they  had  was  gmerally  in  iL 
Nerer  couocmed  with  personal  violence.  If  it  could  l>e  aroidetl,  would 
not  have  recourse  to  violence.  Assoi'iated  entirely  with  such  as  mj'seU', 
males  and  females.  Did  nut  like  to  trust  women  in  the  roblicrics  ;  lets 
faithftil.  lu  pickiuB  pockets  in  a  strange  town,  If  detected,  one  of  com- 
panionSi  generally  well-dressed,  would  come  up  and  pretend  to  take  the 
thief  into  custody,  till  they  went  fur  police,  and  then  both  go  off;  would 
then  leare  tliat  (own,  if  a  small  one,  or  rvmuvi;  tu  another  port  of  a  Ur^ 
one,  and  imioeUiau-ly  go  and  change  Ax  ft, ;  suine  thr«c  or  fuur  satts.  Al 
one  time  in  dress  of  a  quaker,  in  half  an  hour  like  a  carter-  Ncrcr  did 
escape.  Rescues  are  effected.  Think*  there  ore  mure  robberies  here 
than  at  Liverpool ;  for  they  gcaerally  Hock  to  Mant-bealer  and  Birmiog* 
ham.  when  let  out  of  prison  there.  Birmingham  is  a  better  lield  thu 
Mancbrster.  Sheffield  is  too  near  Wakefield.  They  say  they  would 
sooner  sen.-e  six  yean  in  any  other  g»ol  in  England  than  two  there :  Mt 
allowed  lo  look  at  one  another.  They  don't  like  the  cutting  tbe  hair  M 
very  cloM.  In  Yorkshire,  that  a  a  sign  uf  a  man  coraini{  out  of  a  prison 
ur  workhouse;  it  is  a  common  saying  in  that  town;  if  only  in  for  three 
days,  they  cut  il  a*)  dose  as  they  can  cut  it.  Has  been  nppn^hendrd  seven 
times.  Convicted  only  once.  Was  six  Itmwi  aiiprfhciidcil  before  first 
conviction.  Prowcutor  always  came  forward  against  him.  Ma«  been  mc- 
nnittcd,  through  the  deficiency  of  evidence,  four  times,  wbcn  guilty  ;  not 
bought  off;  the  two  other  times  out  of  tbe  seven  was  guilty,  and  tmncd 
OS  a  vagrant ;  three  roootlu  New  Bailey,  three  months  Bontugh  Gaol,  at 
Liverpool.  Not  near  so  nracb  liberty  in  Borough  Gaol  bam  KirkdaWt 
knows  it  from  very  good  evidence.  Last  raided  for  the  greatiH>t  Uitxth  of 
time  in  !>alford,  in  Queen  Street,  at  ■  bad  bouse,  since  lm>ki-n  tip.  T. 

B '»  ;  has  beard  since   come  in  here  broken  up  from   .;  '.r. 

twven  him  ai»d  his  women.    Practices  and  pursuits  were  not  i  ,  ot 

inOuenced  by  fear  of  the  cunBUhlc*.  Asswialcii  in  mme  were  ail  kboWB 
to  the  constables.  Did  rot  nssociate  with  ihem  at  oil.  Did  not,  that  be 
is  aware  of,  use  any  menn-i  with  the  con»it«bleB.  either  to  dibtJUrt  their  at- 
tention or  to  induce  them  to  permit  or  facilitate  bis  etcape  ;  thinks  thcoi 
not  sufficiently  numeroos.  Mr.  Diggles  is  mom  r^«n>d  by  thivvea  that 
any  man  cither  in  Mnnrhester  or  Salfonl ;  be  knocks  about  raorv  BUMMgM 
them.  Lindsay  is  a  good  man ;  docs  not  know  any  one  aoywbaic  m 
much  feared  l<y  tllio^-f9  as  Diggles  ;  docs  not  think  bis  usoctate*  httfrty 
Uve  ohibitvii  mon:  dexterity  than  kimsclf  \  Utey  did  at  ftfiU    Nfttr 
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ton  backward.     Tbinlu  them  ti  a  senend  deficiency  of 

Virdou  trrvaLOU  ool  lutrniDz  wlut  bnlt>  there  wcrr.  or  a  de- 

Ukaey  of  bolts.     Would  recommead  everj-  door  to  bavc  n  drnji-latch,  a 

dttht  ricbl  acroBs  the  door,  ur  n  b«ll.     Newr  bad  any  cunntvauoe  with 

KToaU.  bat  h««  mion  U>  know.  Trutn  tb«  coDvenetion  of  thieves,  that 

ttt  most  M-noua  rubberin  arc  eflectrd  that  way,  sucb  as  pblCj  6cc.    Ner«r 

iroln  throuf^h  a  wall.     Dnurs  arc  [irv/cnrd  to  winilowi  and  grids,  becauac 

'ie  chains  art  oftra  ru»ty  and  eaatly  broken  by  a  le^'er,  or  Hidden  jerk, 

^_^  people  are  carelau  or  getting  tbrm  incmled,  or  tie  them  with  a  atring. 

^^prmilow*  are  not  hked  on  account  of  the  ^laas ;  it  ia  very  awkward  to 

^Bplw  it  out  (n  the  dead  of  the  night  vitJiout  letting  some  part  drop,  and  the 

Httilarp  DoW  eaaily  wakea  people.    The  method  of  taking  out  a  pane  ia  to 

~  nm  a  null  aprig  bit.  or  nail,  into  the  frame  at  the  comer,  and  atar  the 

^•M;  then  ruoaiDg  the  ihumb-nail  in  any  dinrctiuo  you  think   proper. 

any  one  of  the  '  radii,'  it  [the  crack}  will  accurapany  tlie  nail.     Then 

aome  putty>  or  small  pitch  plaster,  by  which  to  retain  bold  and  yet 

the  glaaa  fmin  falling  to  the  floor  t  that  removed,  the  fastening  is 

and  entrance  eBcct4-d.     If  there  is  an  inside  shutter  it  can't  be 

4cMi«  at  all.  without  you  know  the  premises,  because  you  can't  find  out 

whnv  tbey  are  fastened.     If  a  window  blind  be  down  it  rather  facilitates. 

to  (1  would  not  only  take  off  noise,  but   might  oasist  in  taking  the  glau 

Oat.  tmbdiing  it,  and  when  the  window  is  up  it  is  readily  cut  off.    The 

I,      ^"^frg  of  a  shutter  is  very  awkward  to  get  out,  *»  the  brace  cannot 

j^^^^Kbe  worked  to  it,  and  in  using  it  much  noise  moit  be  mode ;  if  a  bell 

^^^^Bpoo  a  shuTtcr  it  would  be  impossible  to  break  in.     Prizuig  up  cellar 

^^niadow- ban  with  n  iiiece  of  wood,  £ve  or  Ktx  feet  long,  one  holding  the 

^^Q>r  Id  avoid  noiw  Int  it  should  fall  in.     Ne%'er  heard  of  a  man  being 

tsmad  by  a  cellar  window,  unless  interrupted.     Iliey  ought  to  havr  no 

wonwiicatlon  that  is  not  cut  off  for  the  night  by  bolts,  bells,  and  locks. 

IVm  not  think  that  any  thief  would  break  a  hoose  Sot  what  was  in  the 

nllar  omly.     Could  take  a  spring  cart  to  Bollun.  now  three  o'clock,  and 

XBtwil  befor*  ten  o'clock,  half  full  of  cloth,  cheeae,  &c.,  esposed,  especially 

IB  small  towns,  at  shop  doora.  which  arc  w  choked  with  handkerchicfst 

thecks.  tce.4  as  to  be  impossible  to  see  wliat  waa  goiug  on  outside.    Knows 

Mae  men   tmw  who   go   regularly   Saturday   evening,  market-day,   and 

^IriBg  baric,  on  on  average,  to/,  wotth.     Hos  never  been  to  Bolton  lum- 

^^Wf  that  way.     flotibing  public-houses,  parties  of  Ave  or  nix  : — all  Ijut  one 

^^■bp  the-  landloid  fully  tmpto)*ed  filling,  while  he  is  upstairs  with  (olsc 

^B^ra.     .\  deal  of  money  and  plate  has  been  talcoii   in  Munehevter:  more 

^^  B  hue  twelve  montlm   than  in  any  oCber  mode.     His  depredations  wore 

pMnOy  planned  and  executed  by  three  besides  bim»eif,  alwayii  males. 

Uaa  Inuwn  several  depredations  planned  in  prison ;  baji  leomt  more  in 

Oiis  fviaaa  Uian  ev«r  he  learnt  in  any  other  place  in  bis  life,  and  that  ia 

Ike  reaiDD  be  would  rcirommrnd  «iilil»ry.     Has  known  of  half  a  dozen  or 

OHiV]  aoaactimist  bed-eclU  and  meal4imr«.     Hm  known  of  sii  ur  6even 

dspnedatioot  planned  in  tliia  {Trison,  aikd  committed  them  himself  when  he 

«cM  oat*    llieajitcia  is  UiM»:-*therc  arc  always  flvc  or  six  men  in  a 
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pri»on  who  get  thrir  living  by  plunder;  these  draw  raw  country  or  town 
people  into  conversation  to  find  oiit  wlic-rv  they  )xaw  worked,  if  there  ii 
Any  mune)-,  or  any  likelihood  uf  getting  at  it,  and  how  to  get  al  it  t  AOd  if 
there  14,  tbc^'  learn  the  best  time,  and  ftccm  to  be  quitf>  unconcerned  about 
the  in<]uir\-.  TIteo  after  k-aviag  prison  they  go  tnA  look  at  the  place,  and 
tf  it  ht^  favourable  for  their  dc«ign,  they'll  commit  the  (le))redation.  Will 
fttate  one.  There  was  a  young  man  that  came  in  th/it  had  lived  in  Sal- 
ford,  oppoeite  to  a  simp,  I  vetts  in  converMition  about  people  going  to 
chapel  every  Sunday  nl^t  (Sunday  nights  during  service  are  the  chief 
times  fur  bonlarivsl.  Uc  said  be  knew  two  very  religious  people  who 
nefer  mj&snl  gt}ing  lo  cbojicl  any  Sunday  night  in  their  life.  1  Mked  him 
'what  their  business  woa?'  He  replied  tliej- were  provision  Rhopkerpffi. 
I  ascertained  where  they  lived  (doM  not  know  the  name  though  the  rob- 
bery v%i  done)  t  it  wan  a  provision  shop.  Did  not  do  it  immediately, 
went  out  of  tun-n  for  awhile  to  Li\'erpoDl,  was  taken  there  and  siervrd  thm 
months;  tlien  came  hack,  and  four  weeks  alter,  on  a  Sunday  niRht, 
walrliod  liiem  out,  and  by  a  skeleton  Lc\'  effected  my  cntrnncr,  wid  twjk 
all  Ihe  miiopy  tlien  in  the  houM.-.  nearly  10^  ;  took  nothing  else.  Enten'd 
by  the  front  door,  it  is  a  front  street  in  St.  Stephen's  Street ;  came  tnil 
and  pulled  the  door  to.  Did  this  alonc>  as  ttk-re  was  no  need  of  obsist- 
once.  First  knocked  at  the  door  to  see  if  any  one  was  left  in.  then  trkd 
the  door.  The  whole  done  in  about  ten  minutes.  Did  not  leave  the 
town.  Tliomos  Diggica  (the  deputy  eonstable)  seivrchwl  hini  about  half 
an  hour  nRt-r  the  rubber)-,  '  I  had  hid  the  money  in  Ihe  .<And  It)-  the 
river,  had  only  gJ.  when  DiRgles  searched;'  was  taken  for  it  on  the 
Monday  night  again,  and  diMrh&reed  fur  wont  of  proof;  no  evidmcv 
igaiiut  himj  bnt  being  intoiicnied,  and  liaving  more  money  than  tuual» 
2tw.  or  2":,  was  suspectttl.  Was  not  seen  about  the  premises.  Changml 
dress  that  night,  and  ground  next  day.  Has  planned  others  with  other 
people,  bat  had  rather  not  tell  of  them,  oa  there  arc  others  outside  who 
were  concerned,  and  there  is  a  deal  of  noise  about  them  yet. 

"  Wliilst  in  New  Bailey  last  February  and  May.  there  was  a  yoongman 
carae  in  out  of  Olilfield-lnne,  when  threv  of  us  commenced  pnrapinc  him. 
lo  sec  if  he  knew  where  there  was  either  money  or  plate,  but  he  tlid  nui  at 
first  own  that  he  did,  but  nfterwnrds,  talking  of  tlie  service  that  I  had 
bwn  In  in  Spain,  he  spoke  of  a  gentleman,  that  had  had  a  silver  cup  pre. 
seated  to  him  by  rtorernmeiit,  that  he  fiaid  was  of  vety  great  value.  I 
likewise  ascertained  from  him  who  this  person  was,  and  found  out  fruin 
him  that  the  person  owning  the  cup  went  to  market  with  tus  wife  everf 
Saturday  lught :  tliey  kept  no  servant.  After  leaving  Ihe  Mrw  Bolley  ) 
vent  home  to  my  father's,  and  living  in  the  neigbhourhiiod,  I  oscertaitked 
it  to  be  a  fact.     I  allerwanis  left  home  in  the  courai-  of  a  v  <  >  <  W 

Saturday  night  oAer  teavmg  home  committed  the  robbery,  in  •. .  :h 

the  other  tjtree.     It  was  a  silwr  aip  lieloneing  to  ensign   E j  lie  is  in 

elderly  ninn  ;  got,  Ijesides  the  cup,  sit  silver  tea-spotms,  a  Sfjverrign —  lliat  's 
all.  1  was  takeji  up  and  one  uf  llie  others  on  the  Sunday  runimug  ;  tlie 
pther  two  not.    Was  discharged  for  want  of  evideuce.    Dig^lcs  luuk  u« 


If.  1(  m>  dispoMiI  o(  in  this  lovm  utl  oflcrwards  wat  to  LJTVtpool ; 
the  iaacrtpUoo  wtiuli)  bi  takeo  out,  end  it  ivburnished  aad  sold :  it  is  in 
litvtpnol  DOW.     It  woA  fn\d  tu  n  fcoci:  wlio  has  bn-n  rngagvd  ia  that  way 

m  or  imn  Tnn.     *  W ,'  I  Micrc.     W 'b  wife,  now  two  yean 

a  JmamHwt  for  part  uf  th?  [iropt'rtt ;  two  gold  rings  vrliirb  I  for^t,  (bund 
vith  bcr :    Ikt  *oa-iD-lmw  and  Daw  werr  indicted  and  got  olT.     Xovr 

tianla  W is  in  Laucutcr  far  debt.     After  lh«  cup  was  taken  was  very 

nrry  for  it.  and  thoasht  it  might  be  mtorKl  throuftli  L'igglci,  not  that  1 
it  he  wimld  coonirc  at  it.  1  ^ave  him  the  ioforaiatioD  aAt-r  1  bad 
iKtrgrd  (at  it  llirce  days,  oti  the  promise  that  none  uf  the  parties 

be  Injurfi).    It  was  none  of  the  W s  who  committed  the  roli- 

Tbe  man  who  gavt-  Utc  informatioo  in  pri&on  never  knew  anything 

R. 'ft,  hi  Quny  Street.   Li^Trpool.  ia  where  1  suspect  it  is  ddw  ; 

is  a  pmi^ion  sh(>|>,  a  great  rvci-ivpr  of  6tolen  properly,  and  has  been 
KBirkfied  twice.     Wm  soiry  abmit  ihc  cup  from  the  manner  in  which  it 

fcad  been  obtninMl  by  Mr.  E .     Waa  himRelf  in  two  engagemi-nts  in 

hfmm,  at  St.  Sebastian  and  FonlAr«l)ia.  Does  not  like  soldiering ;  he 
itODt  eipccting  there  would  be  a  navy:  was  so  hireil,  and  then  they 
aoldien  of  ui ;  did  not  cnpa|i;e  at  all  for  the  amy.  Kerer  engaged 
prboQ-iufonninfi;  porty  to  effect  the  robbery  ;  could  not  bavr  trusted 
All  tuch  i^dans  would  havt  been  avoided,  if  separate  coufinctDciit, 
and  day ;  deaJ  of  ratschief  done  in  night,  especially  such  long  aight», 
three  in  a  cell.  Generally  took  niouc\'  or  plate  ;  when  picked  poekct 
lake  noihiog  but  mnney  or  purnes.  Take  watches ;  could  get  rid  of 
readily  as  auytliiue  else.  Dispoeet)  of  pn>|N.'rty  to  n^ceiver^,  not 
wnbn>kerf,  tluitV  a  young  trick.  Gut  fur  it  three  Bfaillinc:?  an  ounce  ftn* 
'wt.  It  muat  be  a  very  goml  patent  silver  wotrh  that  fetched  2f. ;  a  gold 
»L  or  6^  Scarcely  received  two-tliirds  of  the  value  of  the  article.  In 
fry  case  It  vnu  known  to  he  stolen,  and  sold  expressly  on  that  under- 
itaodiiig.  If  such  ponKins  couhl  be  put  down,  there  would  be  but  little 
•Italinc  *».<^  money.  Very  few  burglaries.  Mo  use  taking  anything 
else.  Not  taken  for  roischier.  but  fur  gain.  Should  think  he  knows 
three  '        !■;  receivers  here,  aiul  »e«cn  or  eight  in  Liverpool.     There 

ant  lt.i  !wu  or  three  in  every  street  about  Scotland  Rotid.     Every 

hit  rtf  ptKir  tnim  here  goes  Ihen;  fir«1.  and  from  Ihcnco  to  Dublin.     Was 
at  Dublin.     Not  melle«i  down  in  Liverpool,  but  into  bats  at  Dublin. 
tncc  it  an  furttier.     Got  by  depiKlations  one  week  with   another 
3l.  to  4t.  in  one  week.    One  night  got  373L  in  Liverpool  pickiiig 
cirte,   in   Lime-Btxcct,  near  railway  ;  a  paHcngcr  from  Maachctter — it 
M  a  forcifcn   Udy:  in  her  (Hxket,  io  a  small  pocket>book.     Was  not 
D  op  for  it.     £aw  bills  ogain&t  wall;  it  was  supposed  to  be  lost,  nut 
daleQ.     There  wcrr  two  nf  them  Io  it.     It  lasted  for  six  weeks ;  .ipenl  it 
4Mkiag  and  wh'iring.     Went  into  Wains  Io  look  for  more  money— to 
for  thrre  dn\ft.     Got  rid  of  more  than  4/.  a  day,  drinking  alone; 
bouneta.  fihawld,  fiic,  for  women.     Pocket-picking  is  called  '  \i\ii- 
ig'   and    *({xilii(g';    ihe   former  is  'men's,'    the  latter    'women's.' 
'en't  are  done  with  wirirs  ruado  on  purpose.    Wire-workers  that  arc  bad 
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duiractcn  will  mak«  tfaem  for  lOtt.  a  piece;  tliey  are  like  the  wire 
gcttuig  cork»  out  of  a  botUc,  wiUi  three  hooks  tu  it :  mil  the  bookA  utc 
inwards.  There  b  a  spring  oo  the  tap.  and  when  you  think  yoa  bave  ; 
it  you  touch  it,  and  it  closet  like  a  crab's  claw.  These  are  very  tx 
with  thoM  who  are  expert  at  using  them — at  cattle  tain,  on  old  connl 
farmers.  The  female  pocket  in  picked  by  the  hand  i  and  tn  do  it 
thief  mtut  get  on  her  right  hand,  for  tlie  pocket  la  mostly  on  that  lidci 
he  must  get  into  step  witli  her  :  and  at  the  mDmL>nt  the  advancn  her  ri^t 
leg,  the  pocket  falls  back;  i.  p.  the  leg  goe«  forward,  leaving  the  pocket 
perpeodicular,  and  then  be  raust  eitrctct  the  pur^c.  He  gets  hie  left  haad 
into  the  mouth  of  the  pocket  lu  she  goe*  along,  and  then  watches 
moment.  Aootlier  man  is  all  along  drawing  her  attention  off  by  wi 
in  her  way  and  bafning  her ;  then  down  goes  the  left  hand,  the  right 
port«  the  bottom  of  the  pocket,  and  the  money  is  extracted.  Walks  away, 
except  she  has  niKpicioo,  then  runs.  Associates  got  about  the  same. 
Most  ever  knew  them  get  when  not  with  me  was  00/.  It  wu  the  other 
man  who  took  the  lady's  pocket-hook.  Gains  were  irregular;  sometiraa 
wivka  without  success.  Went  to  all  races  and  fain,  0(  tbe  rabbcrici 
committed  by  asnociates,  or  self,  three  is  the  mo«t  in  one  week,  prodaciag 
about  \2l.  to  13/.  a-piece ;  between  four  of  them  about  50/.  Have  com* 
mitlcd  altogether  about  twelve  depredatioiu  myself ;  have  had  gains  fruin 
a  dozen  more,  who  were  his  compuiioiis.  Four  of  them  divided  ;  cog 
rely  on  each  other,  Not  quite  a  fortnight  elapsed  from  cnberiog  npni 
courae  oT  crime  to  the  period  of  first  apprvhrnsion  ;  considen  hinudf ' 
tiBfortunate.  It  was  ten  months  from  entering  upon  a  coarae  of  enmej 
his  iirvt  comSction.  Eighteen  months,  perhftpfl,  on  an  Average  ts  tlie  tU 
before  a  depredator  is  apprehended  and  convicted  ;  some  will  go  oo 
ten  or  twelve  years,  and  <tome  will  go  for  the  ver^'  first  thing  they 
H-  was  transported  laftt  sessions  for  a  burglary  at  Mewton  Heath, 
never  wu  concerned  in  nny  other  robbery.  The  Uodlord  of  the  ptict 
where  they  assembled  knew  of  their  coones  in  most,  if  not  in  alt  caaes, 
on  nccooDt  of  tbe  police-officers  cotuing  to  inquire  after  tfanu,  sad  often 
exposing  them  tn  landlord.  Never  knew  a  landlord  accuse  a  tnm,  or 
turn  him  out;  it  would  lose  him  his  eustum.  While  engaged  in  a  coufM 
of  crime,  found  dng«  iDside  to  be  the  ^reAte^t  hindrance,  and  what  occa- 
sioned the  greatest  f«ar;  did  not  care  much  for  one  outside  i  if  they  were 
at  back,  would  go  to  front.  An  inside  dog  will  stop  any  side,  aad  any* 
thing,  if  it  will  only  make  a  noise.  Does  not  know  of  any  placca  or  kiad* 
of  propcrt]*  so  protected  as  to  induce  depredators  tu  rcfmiu  from  attaelniig 
tfapm.  We  reraoTcd  sometimes  to  another  part  of  a  towo.  or  ao( 
town  nllogetlicr,  and  that  for  fear  nf  police,  and  after  a  robWry. 
most  importnnl  ohstmctiaos  which  could  be  placed  in  thr  way  of  i 
dations  is  a  more  efficient  police,  umilar  to  I^ndoii  and  Urcrpool.  \'< 
few  robberies  in  centre  of  Liverpool  i  all  on  the  uutAkirTA,  out  of 
police  districts.  The  Li%'erpool  receivers  arc  more  in  ntmihT.  and  ^ivi 
better  price  than  here  ;  tn  that  It  will  pay  a  man  to  t>'  > 
Mil  again  in  Liverpool.    Thase  bou«4M  receive  a  deal": 
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[Would  Dot  allaw  any  miuic  on  a  Sunday  evemnit.  even  if  pub- 
ard.  but  would  stop  them  all.  Would  put  the  watcb 
BB  «t  B  quartKT  to  six  un  a  tiuDcIsy  cTvning,  now  eev«o ;  Uiat  wuuti)  pre- 
TMit  nuny  robbcnei ;  these  rcbbehn  arc  Uodc  iq  that  time,  and  any  one 
fotag  to  church  mJ^t  appriar  tlir  watch :  prcvvating  all  uodet  siitcen  or 
mfotcen  to  enter  a  public-hoiur  on  any  pretence.  It  la  hanl  to  aay 
«rb*l  4/e  lb«  cao»l  imjiorlant  obslruvlioiu  which  could  be  placed  in  the 
vtjr  of  dikposiog  of  stolrn  praprrty  ;  that  will  never  be  dispctued  with  t 
Alwaya  kumcbody  that  will  buy  ;  if  one  w>n'l  another  will.  Some  peo- 
will  do  almoBt  anylhinie  to  get  manry.  The  best  means  of  prevent- 
tba  eacape  of  offeaderfl  i»  to  leardi  thom  to  Ibc  vi'ry  fir^t  house,  man 
or  womuu  Very  often  ^t  rid  of  the  property  on  the  way  to  the  station, 
by  vwillowiog,  chewing  notes,  dropping  it  in  the  sludge  crosaing  the 
Mrcctai  sad  keeping  every  prisoner  entiiely  separate,  a  good  many  may 
be  eoavktcd  who  now  escape.  It  would  be  a  very  little  expense  to  have 
a  nawhrr  oT  hired  rooma  to  search  in,  &c.  'Vha  whole  night  is  spent  in 
iJiBiiiiig,  what  shall  be  said." — >V.  Rrp,  ji.  27  i  9vo.  pp.  50 — 5i- 

In  order  to  complete  this  picture,  we  must  also  give  some 
racta  frum  on  exceedingly  curious  account  of  the  practices 
deliaquents  in  the  metropolis,  furnished  to  the  Com- 
tomioDcrs  by  Mr.  Chesterton,  the  Governor  of  Cold  Bath 
Ficldfl  prisoD,  and  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  their  Report. 
This  account  was  written  for  Mr.  Chesterton  by  a  jrersuu  of 
educotioo,  not  a  depredator,  who  was  imprisoned  on  a  charge 
of  arson,  and  who  collected  the  lacta  from  the  conversations 
of  depredators  in  whose  company  he  was  unavoidably  kept. 

»Thc  wTit*:r  thus  follows  the  young  thief  through  thu  piu*- 
■uita  of  a  single  day, 
"  Hiievea  are  not  nnneceaurily  active,  bnt  rather  of  indolent  habits.  The 
Hiiaf  must  tbcrcTore  be  lupposed  to  have  been  hard  np  on  the  previous 
Sight.  He  anangee  with  tome  of  his  pals,  perhaps  similarly  situated,  to  go 
nut  early  on  the  ensuing  morning,  and  accordingly  they  turn  out,  two  and 
iknc  In  company,  on  a  morning  pmwi.  Thia  comprises  dilftfrent  sorts  of 
thieving,  in  nliirh  (MTSons  are  taken  in  who  orv  not  Auffidvntly  cscrci&cd 
Co  goard  acaiii^t  linarery  and  dupticily  :  for  thf  mmt  part  the  tliief  acta 
•pnn  thr  rrnlality  of  lefranta,  whom  he  endeATonra  to  throw  off  their 
guard,  and  by  this  moau  gaioi  admiuion  into  the  passage,  or  down  the 
■Na  I  the  chief  aim  is  plate :  the  ibops  are  now  opening,  and  they  begin 
'  ktkop  bouaclng.'  which,  as  the  shops  open  at  various  timn,  and  as  they 
go  into  ftcveral  befinv  an  oppottonity  of  obtiUn'mg  a  good  booty  ocoin, 
ipiea  till  eight  o'clock,  an1e»  the  touting  lystcm  of  the  previous  night 
lh«m  when  lo  direct  Ihcir  force  with  greater  certainty  :  having  put 
fcnocfl  it),  they  go  to  brrakfiiAl  ritlicr  at  a  cofFee-sbop,  IIm 
use,  or  the  house  where  thry  slept,  a  lodging-house  where 
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\wo  or  three  live  tngclhrr,  or  wliore  two  attached  pals  livt  hy  thrmwlvrw. 
At  all  tliEsc  plocM  ihcy  ocra.tioiiaUy  hrcnkfaxt,  hut  most  ftrquenllr  at  a 
roflpe-shtip  ;  thtK  finished  st  nine  o'clock ;  ib  gentlnutsi  beina  tu  lIluv^  out 
in  imrBiiit  of  their  vahoos  calling,  the  thief  turns  out  pocket -pickiug ;  this 
game  txfapies  till  twelve  o'clock;  from  hrclvr  to  ooe  r.M.,  starring  «jm1 
palming  are  pursued,  and  haWag  put  nway  the  booty  they  dine  moOXy  at 
the  flash  pnbUc-house  us*d  by  tlie  mob  to  which  they  belong.  Dinnf* 
ended,  §onic  gamble  at  cards  and  toasluf ,  others  drink  and  smokv.  tiU  ilu&k, 
when,  ir  siimraer.  Ihey  turn  nut  picking  pockets  again ;  the  doakn  and  top 
coats  prevent  this  game  in  winter,  wlien  they  turn  out  on  an  evening  uutak. 
us  shoplifting :  they  nntirc  when  the  people  in  tlu*  «hop  are  with  mstotaen, 
and  sneak  ofT  with  articles  exposed  for  «a1ci  ao  boot«  arkd  «hoes  from  a  slioe- 
maker's,  hats  and  caps  Trom  a  hatter's,  coffee  and  tea  from  a  grocer't, 
hams,  &c.,  from  a  cheesemonger's,  wearing  apparel  Grora  a  tailQr*s  and 
pawnbroker's,  or,  goiDit  into  a  passage,  sometiiaea  umbrellas,  bcn*coats. 
arc,  are  carried  off;  may-be  the  family  arc  up  stairs,  and  th«i  the  thieves 
hare  the  range  of  the  ground-floor :  they  seldom  take  tea  in  the  Aftemoon< 
but  return  after  their  evening  meak  to  Uie  flash-hoDsc,  where  they  spend 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  in  the  routiac  of  dissipation  penjliftr  to,  and 
consc(|ticDt  upon,  such  a  life,  as  drinking,  dancing,  cnrd  playing,  and  otlier 
sppciis  of  gambling,  rafRing  for  pals  in  L^oublt^  bivudng  of  thefts  com- 
mitted in  the  day,  telling  who  have  been  grabbiil,  and  what  pals  they  hate 
individually  put  away  j  hetv  the)'  »ee  wnnien,  with  50Tne  of  whom  they  be- 
come enamoured,  and  they  aesist  materially  in  firjuandcnng  the  result  of 
the  day's  thieving.  Many  exhibit  stolen  articles,  and  thereby  get  customers. 
Watches. rings,  and  hsTulkerclucrs,  &c.,  are  often  sold  at  tliese  houses; 
cotton  haodkerdiiefs  are  given  away  :  thus  the  evening  is  spent  till  a  late 
hour,  when,  if  in  winter,  and  the  theatres  open,  they  turn  out  aa  the  com- 
pany arc  retiring :  on  account  of  lh«  heat  geotleincn  frequently  come  out 
with  their  coats  undone  (and  some  thievr«  who  IiAve  perhapv  nut  mn>lr  .1 
halfpenny  during  the  day  will  make  the  best  hit),  through  eaicle&^i»<- 
thrir  attention  in  the  theatre  being  otherwise  engaged,  gvutlenu-n  lAeii 
leave  their  opera- glosses,  pur«cfl,  handkerchiefs,  and  sometimes  watchr*  in 
their  iiutcr-eoot ;  thmc  are  good  prizes  ;  a  thief  will  often  follow  a  swell 
one  or  two  milrw,  judging  from  appenranres  that  fomcthing  nione  ia  con- 
tained in  the  great-coat  than  a  handkerchief,  Iiefore  lie  finds  on  opportunity 
to  rob  him.  cither  from  his  being  on  the  alert,  or  others  following  too 
closely  ;  a  thief  will  often  stand  outside  a  confectioner's  shop,  or  other  simp, 
and  iiotictf.  when  gentlemen  go  in  to  purchofc,  wlwTe  the)  placr  '  i 
pame&:  tliey  arc  thus  enabled  to  punuc  the  game  with  more  certain: ;, 
greater  timerity.  the  «]»cctBtioa  of  a  good  booty  ever  stimulating  and  mi- 
bf.!dening  tbft  exertions  of  «  ihii-f:  the  company  having  rctiri-d  from  ilio 
theatres,  the  young  thief's  day's  work  is  nvcr.  and  he  tetin-e  for  the  nighti 
some  go  to  night  coffee- houses,  where  they  me  rnconragcd  by  being  |»er- 
mitted  to  aiuuM?  tlicnurlvts  at  cartU,  doniiiKKt;  oiIkts  go  to  thn-vcs'  lod- 
guig'Iiouws,  where  the  chiirge  is  3(/.  or -Id.  per  bed  per  nighl :  here  tmriout 
»ccne»  take  place,  sometimea  diiukiag,  smoking:,  gaoting,  &r.,  btiog  altowrd. 
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^j  bO  Mirh  thing,  thf  thieves  not  being  allowed  to  cottgregate  to- 
•;  OtBte  an*  turh  receptacles  b  the  roi)kery,  St.  Giles's,  where  forty 
or  fifty  htA»  are  made  tip  nighU)* ;  lomc  have  private  (oclginRH  to  which 
ttKf  tnitw.  '  Many  mco,  many  iniodc.'  "—Foi.  Hrp.  p.  'J07  ;  8ro,  pp.  387 
— -Stf. 

We  remember  hearing  a  friend  mention  aa  anecdote  which 
flhnttratWc  uf  one  i^aBsapf  of  lUu  above  extract.  One  iii^hl 
he  WHS  walking  alutig  I'arlianient-slreet,  haWng  just  led 
th«  House  of  Commonii,  he  missed  his  pocket-handkerrhicf, 
fHo  obscncd  to  a  gentleman  who  was  with  him,  that  he  was 
the  ihief  Iiad  not  token  his  snuif-box  also.  After  walk- 
a  little  fiirthrr  he  put  his  hand  into  his  coat  pocket  again , 
^»nd  ibiind  the  nnuff-box  gone  too.  The  pickpocket  liad  been 
Ibllowing  them,  and  having  overheard  his  remark  had  re- 
«(^vcd  to  relieve  him  of  the  weight  of  bis  snuff-box  as  he  had 
before  done  of  that  of  his  handkerchief. 

n»e  writer  rhen  follows  the  thief  in  his  career  when  re- 
lumed from  transportition,  increased  in  years  and  in  profes- 
nonal  knowledge:  in  other  words,  he  gives  an  account  of  tlic 
higher  grudea  of  the  profession,  that  is,  tlic  house -break  t'.rs 
and  the  swell-mob,  as  distingiili^hed  from  the  lower  class  or 
coomion  thieves,  of  M-hoin  on  account  has  already  been  given. 
Houaehrenkers  are  a  distinct  class  of  tliicvcs,  dJflering  ma- 
terially from  both  common  tliicvea  and  the  swell-mob.  Three- 
fiiurthtt  of  them  are  relumed  transjwrts,  the  other  fourth  l>cing 
Jiartly  made  up  of  sfirvants  out  of  employ.  There  are  two  sorts 
r»f  thieves  of  this  class ;  the  one  enters  a  house  by  violence, 
the  otlicr  by  stmtagem,  that  is,  by  means  of  false  keys.  Wo 
extract  a  case  uf  each  ;  the  first  was  unsuccessful. 

**  Fmir  \Mr%\Mi9  wvnt  to  bunt  the  house  of  a  colone)  in  a  wpst-end  square ; 
rwcTi!  forcing  the  kitchen  doi>f,  which  open«l  into  the  area;  a  i>i>lice- 
Juni'TiKctcdly  made  bis  appeanmce;  the  signal  waa  given  to  the  ineo 
lO  ■''Is,  ivho  were  on  thu  look-out  outride;  the  robbery 

w  I  i'ff.  Imt  the  officer,  hnving  n  auipiciou,  came  to  Uic 

arva.  util  iiutilf  ilic  inijuiry  as  to  nhn  nos  there.*  and  what  are  you  about 
ut  Utr  \  All  ciciiae  was  put  in  to  tl<i«  i.'frcrl.  '  AH  'n  right,  t  am  only  rhop* 
ping  wood  to  tight  the  fire  in  iho  morning ; '  the  nest  question  uf  *  Show 
70ur*rtf '  Bitniittjed  of  iw  rqily  ;  .innthcr  'All's  riKht'wns  put  In,  Imt 
wtthout  effect ;  for  ru>t  »Jiowittp  themwlves,  the  mttlv  was  spning  ;  this  was 
il  far  burry  and  coofuiion ;  no  time  could  be  lo«t,  carp«t-bag», 
t,  lantcriuh  and  pick  locks  were  all  dirowo  down,  and  ulf-prcMrration 
to  each,— Moke  yout  e»a|ie.    As  the  one  who  bad  been  using  tbc 
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rmw-bar  to  the  kitchen  donr  wiu  getting  rnvr  the  iron  railings  hU  troWBOi 
caught  the  top,  aod  he  would  hxav  been  taken  hut  for  the  crow-bar,  which 
still  remained  in  hui  hand,  and  with  which  be  gave  the  officer  a  gentle  blow, 
which  damaged  his  bat  materially,  and  laid  him  prostrate :  the  railinga 
deared,  he  ran ;  tamed  a  comer  of  the  nearest  street ;  down  an  area  wcofc 
his  hat,  to  the  middle  or  the  street  went  his  crow-bar,  he  unbuttoned  hi» 
roatoml  waistcoat  and  fcigovd  iatoucation,turoei)  again,  met  his  punuen»i 
bat  passed  them  unnoticed."— /o/.  lUp.  |>.  3 10 ;  6tw.  pp.  392.  393.         mm 

The  case  of  the  second  sort  was  one  of  complete  succc^l 
It  nill  be  seen  bun  iiurrowly  the  watchman  un  the  premiaea 
escaped  being  murdered — solely  from  the  accident  of  hts  n^H 
awaking.  Robberies  are  seldom  or  never  accompanied  l^^ 
murder  now,  except  in  cases  of  this  kind.  U  seems  very  pro-  i 
bable  that  the  late  murder  in  Princes-atrect  took  place  ^H 
this  way.  ^^ 

"  WorobouBCS  mo«tly  become  the  upoil  of  the  burglar,  they  being  for 
most  part  made  fast  outaide,  where,  Trom  the  presence  of  valuable  ■pt 
pcrty,  a  guard  is  left  on  the  prtmiscs.    A  plant  is  put  upon  the  place  ; 
guard  lA  observed  to  go  to  soma  neighbouring  pot-house  to  talce  ht5  pij 
and  pint  of  beer  in  the  evening.    Tlie  plant  is  continued  ;  it  is  soon 
covered  what  time  the  watchman  leaves*  his  tmst  and  when  lu:  retai 
This  point  gained,  an  opportunily  is  taken  to  ftt  the  locli.    A  piece  of  steel, 
the  ibapo  of  a  key,  coated  with  wai,  tallow,  or  blaclct-aed  by  the  flune  of 
a  candle*  is  introduced  into  the  lock;  upon  the  coating  the  imprcsNon  of 
ibc  wards  is  imprinted,  and  in  this  way,  should  the  skeletons  they  have 
\  in  hand  not  answer  the  purpose,  a  key  is  soon  formed :  thrr«  or  four  fittings 
may  he  re<]uired.     Enabled  to  gain  admittance,  the  next  step  is  to  lay  a 
plant  upon  the  guard ;  for  this  purpose,  one  of  the  party,  pooseeaing  '  the 
gift  of  the  gab,'  is  chosen  and  sent  to  the  bouse  frequented  by  the  gtuud. 
Bometimea  a  few  nigltt«  before,  but  always  on  ilie  uight  of  Uic  intendad 
robbery.     He  tells  a  good  tola,  sings  a  songi  in  noticed  by  or  noticvs 
man  ;  an  acquaintanceship  is  soon  formed,  be  vouches  the  guard  is 
kindest  and  most  convivial  fellow  in  the  world,  feigns  drunk,  initista  upon 
Uic  other  drinking  at  his  cxpcase ;  let  it  suffice,  he  keeps  the  pour  wat 
man  engaged  till  the  signal  is  given  by  the  confederates  that  all  ia  rig| 
when  be  takes  his  departure,  leaving  a  shilling  for  onotlicr  glasx  for 
dupe,  thus  making  certainly  doubly  sure.     When  the  walchman  ahowa 
diipositiun  for  intercourse,  the  man  planted  upon  htm  merely  watcbea 
motions,  so  that,  if  pti-ssililp,  he  may  give  his  aAtociati's  notice  »(  any ; 
ment  which  may  prove  destnurtira  of  their  deaigns.     An  uUI  lbi«f,  now 
a  receiver,  went  with  two  others  to  rob  a  cit>'  merchant  some  yean  i 
a  guard  usually  slept  on  the  prrmisc*.     '  A  plant'  boil   Lern   pt 
him,  the  house  he  frequented  had  been  discorwvd,  a  party  wu  ther*] 
him  with  drink,  and  oil  preliminoHca  arr«ns;ed,  they  entered  about  1 1  r-M., 
bavtog  bc«n  preventol  doing  bo  at  an  earlier  hour,  the  oeiglibuurbuod  not 
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bn^  raScientlr  qideu  Shortly  iifterwanl  a  ke^  was  heard  in  the  kxk  o( 
ikf  doorc  a  inotneot't  con»utt4itioD  was  held  to  determine  what  *tqH  should 
be  pumwd.  The  tomb  who  bwi  the  [ustol  planted  hirasclT  behind  some 
(Wt»  of  lr«,  ncsf  Ihr  outer  door;  the  one  with  the  dork  lantern  got  into 
the  finptuv  and  Htond  rmX ;  the  other  concealeil  himself  at  the  back  part 
of  th«  place.  Pmiintly  the  door  nprned,  nnd  the  gnard  cxme  in  fcrumbling 
ud  vDwiD|t  Tcn^tance  on  the  head#  of  none  boya  whom  he-  supposed  to 
tiKTS  put  dirt  into  the  locli,  the  wards  hariD^  been  stroionl  in  some  mea- 
avK  by  tiu  OM  of  the  screw  (picklock),  and  he  finding  a  little  difficulty  in 
taming  the  kry.  Having  entered,  he  locked,  bamd.  and  double-borrvd  the 
doort  all  waa  total  darkness.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  counter  to  find  a 
tinder-box ;  but  this,  unfortunately,  bad  been  displaced  and  pushed  to  one 
Mde.  Hen  agnm  he  thundered  heavy  impreoaiotui  on  e\-erything  and 
ncfybody  ib  the  place  (  at  length  he  found  thr-  box,  struck  a  light,  and  set 
lb«  lamp  upon  the  counter.  The  man  who  had  the  pistol,  and  who  was 
placed  directly  op[iosite  to  him,  expectiof*  a  discovery  to  take  place  every 
nwoc&t.  i^pncably  to  previous  determination,  raised  his  weapon  with  the 
iataUkm  of  shooting  the  warehouseman,  should  his  eyes  unfortunately  stray 
la  that  direction  :  he  was  seen  to  be  incbriotcd.  Hnntig  placed  the  lamp 
oa  the  counter,  ho  unlocked  a  large  side-dinwcrond took  therefrom  ablun- 
ilerbcos  and  two  pistols ;  thcbc  were  placed  at  the  head  uf  his  bed,  under 
tbeeoDolcr.  He  then  tuidrcsecd  himself,  extinguished  the  tight,  and  re - 
tirrd  to  rest.  AAer  a  abort  lime  a  luud  snuiing  was  hejurd ;  (he  miin  with 
the  Untem  first  emerged  from  his  hiding' place,  the  others  soon  fallowed  i 
the  fire-arms  were  removed  from  the  watchman's  bed  ;  the  man  with  the 
pi*tol  placed  orer  tiim,  whilst  the  other  packed  up  property,  chiefly  silk 
fooda,  to  a  great  amount.  A  coach  was  at  hand,  the)-  locked  the  door 
kfler  them^  and  lafely  decamped  with  the  booty." — /'oJ.  Hfp.  p.  112 ;  S». 

■  Banks  are  plundered  in  a  somcwliat  siinilar  way  to  ware- 
hatisea.  Thia  species  of  robbcTy  Is,  as  might  be  conjectured^ 
conBncd  to  men  al  the  head  of  the  profession,  'llie  following 
vcotmt  ia  given  here  of  tlic  process  of  hank-robbery. 

^H      "  'Hw  acfaetne.  anless  the  coocero  be  a  put-ap  one.  is  generally  concocted 

)j  some  of  the  swell-mob,  who,  from  the  annual  tourH  they  make  through 

tkff  eonntry,  haw  opportunities  of  knowing  and  gniiiing  information  from 

per»<- :  led  with  nirh  psT.iIiliohmentfl.     When  a  bank-robbery  has 

toeti  I  ,    ■■^.  burf^ars  are  consulted  i  and  now  the  thief  experiences  the 

advantage  of  maintaining  '  an  unblemished  character  for  integrity  *  amongst 

kia  brethren,  Ruch  men  being  cboaen  as  parties  in  the  pretent  undertaking. 

The  oomber  engaged  in  a  concern  of  this  dcscriptiun  is  five  or  six  men  and 

^_    a  female.    A  merlin;  is  called ;  ihcy  agree  as  to  the  likelihood  uf  success  ; 

^H  an  rqsal  slake  is  pot  down  by  each  |>arty,  say  50t.,  to  defraj'  expenses;  and 

^^■Uli  tam  has  oAenltmes  to  he  reiicated.     Two  are  depnted  to  go  to  the 

^^HHlto  recDCUioiU*,  and  gun  vchat  [MUtiruIar  informatton  they  can,  so 

tnat  a  saoMiwiuA  conclusive  opinion  may  be  formed  hy  the  partUa  in  con- 
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grcn  as  to  wlmt  luuliculiu  part  of  ttir  [in-mlM*  they  must  direct  their  opo< 
ratioDft,  in  what  inL>tlio(I  jin  entry  niiijtt  be  miulc,  aikI  otJicr  mvaiis  nrce>. 
8Bry  to  carry  on  the  work.  One  of  the  party  is  8«nt  to  reaid*  in  the  neig 
bourhood  nf  the  place  with  a  female,  a»  man  and  vik.  Tu  take  off 
8u»picion,  this  party  becomes,  pm  lempore.  a  dealer  in  tome  line  of  hi 
anw ;  bU  houu  wrxet  as  a  safe  closet  in  which  their  future  plans  are 
be  perfected ;  here  all  their  faiw  keys  ore  altered,  or.  if  itecesaary.  new 
ones  made;  all  their  tools  deposited;  and  here,  the  work  being  finished, 
they  destroy  that  kind  of  property  they  may  bave  brought  away,  which  to 
them  ii  valuelcs-i,  bat  mij^ht  lead  to  a  di&covcry,  as  books,  paponi,  £cc. 
In  mo3t  ca»e9.  three  or  four  moDths  are  retioired.  and  se^'eral  entries  are 
Rclualiy  made  iotn  the  bank  before  a  fitting  opportunity  prescota  itself  to 
ooioplcte  the  work. *'—/oi.  ftfp.jK  212  ;  Bw.p.396. 

It  seems  that  the  btirglars  arc  often  detected  by  makii 
contidauts  of  their  women.    The  discovery  has,  according 
this  Authority,  most  frccjuently  occurred  in  the  following 

"TwowomcD  living  with  thieves  arc  taking  their  '  drop  of  rujo' 
gcUier ;  a  quarrel  arises  as  to  the  superiority  of  their  fancy  men  in 
liDc  of  life;  one  swears  her  man  is  the  best  burglar,  and  the  other i 
slaochly  upholds  ibc  superiority  of  her*;  a  species  of  jealoosy  orisM. 
each,  lo  BubMantiate  their  rase,  tells  the  feal«  (wrfoniied  by  their  men.  Ii 
in  too  loud  a  tone  of  voire;  the  conversation  is  overheard,  and  the  nocc 
car\'  informiuion  19  giren  to  cause  the  appreheosion  of  the  offenders  :  or, 
in  other  iobtances,  one  of  the  femalci,  fired  with  envy,  per!in|>H  in  a  state 
of  intoxication,  and  thinking  that  by  so  doing  »he  willdeprivr  herncquaint- 
ancc  of  that  which  she  values  50  much,  her  fancy  man.  ond  thus  gaiaj 
viclor>%  gives  the  ioformatioo  herself  to  the  ixjlice." — /*«!.  Itrp.  p.  si 
Svo.p.  396. 

The  foUinving  is  described  as  the  method  pursued  by  the 
gwell-mob  (which  ia  formed  of  six,  eight,  or  ten  well-dressed 
persons), 

"  They  soon  mark  a  victim ;  they  follow  him  till  a  push  orcurs,  c4tl 
accidentally  by  meeting  a  group  of  people,  or  intcnlionally  mide  by  t) 
ielvea.     Two  go  before  tbcirman,  the  others  cloiw  up  behind  ;  tlieir  ricti 
b  benuned  in.  a  push  takes  place,  he  is  jostled  and  hu»tled  about,  the  thii 
cry  out  to  thosi:  behind  nut  to  press  so,  the  press  is  increased  t  tbc  vie 
being  f^urroundcd.  his  {lockets  are  presently  tumrd  inside  out.     No  tiine-] 
lost ;  if  he  does  nut  readily  nii»e  hi«  hand?,  but  kfcfis  tht-m  in  hh  |H>r)kcl 
or  at  Ills  side,  to  guaid  his  prtijwrty,  his  hot  get^  a  tip  behind,  perhaps  it  i 
knocked  over  his  eyes.     To  ri^lit  his  hnl  tie  rni^e»  his  ann*,  nor  dnrs 
get  them  down  again  till  eased  of  vveiy  ihtnp  in  hia  ptMaeaaion.  II  it  fob 
VfSt'[MK-kete  are  emptied  by  the  thief  Atniiitiiig  hcftidr  him,  and  placing  one 
arm  ognmst  the  chest  of  the  dupe,  by  this  roraus  keeping  his  amui  ai 
head  up  whilst  with  the  other  he  unbuttons  the  coat  ond  rifles  the  pocfcc 
tbc  tni^^icra* pockets  and  cont-puckcls  arc  emptied  by  thoM  behind. 
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liod  tbera  immediately  take  the  r^roprrty.     When  the  gentlmaii  has, 

'bbcd.  the  signal  is  gireti  to  that  effect :  the  push  mihaidej.     The 

bnmctliatt'ly  dUcovera  hit  Inn,  he  looks  about  him,  and  is,  in  the 

of  Uu«ve«,  •  Btunned,*  but  no  detection  take*  place ;  the  mob 

move  Bway  in  different  dtivctions,  and  again  oasemltli:  lud  re|)cst  their 

cam*.     Thlf  sntem  nf  thieving  is  nvarly  saTe;  it  ii  practised  witii  impu- 

nit7  tni  posh,  and  it  may  be  concdv^t]  tu  be  a  very  lacrati\'e  profeuion 

when  it  h  rreollortnJ  how  nwlilr.  under  the  circumstances  of  a  push,  a 

pmat)  may  be  nlri|>|wtl  cf  Win  progierty.     This  gorac  is  bu  general,  that  Tew 

awD  of  aporttag  aotoriety  loas  through  Hfe  ft-ilhout  having  thL>ir  pockrta 

tant^  inside  out  morethaa  odc«."— /^I.  Ht^.  p.  213;  Sim.  p.  397. 

"  There   is  a  huuw  iu  the  Strand    which    baa    been    celebraird  for 
y«in  a«  turatog  out  a  lirst-rale  swell-mob;  tbe  landlord  preacrv-es  goml 
(Her  and  rrgulnrity,  and  therefore  rvlnins  his  licenae,     Besido!)  the  liubit 
of  freqaetttmg  llicir  huii»e^  uf  call,  the  KwelUinob  arc  to  tw  fi.iuiid  in  the 
inrlour  of  many  itttjieclalile  tai-erns  or  htilcls.     Their  plan  is  Id  walk  in, 
two  i^^grthtrr,  aju!  M-at  Ihemwlve*-  npari  from  each  other  iu  thon>«im:  Ihcy 
toll  fin*  tltcir  br«»dy  and  water,  and  engage  in  the  commnn  chit-chat  uf  tbe 
ivf,  tin  they  pcrccirc  some  well-liued  pocket ;  this  point  gained,  tlieir  vie- 
[lint  b  marked  ;  wrhcu  be  tcavca  the  room,  the  informatton  ia  given  by  the 
le  wtio  perceJVMl  the  booty,  two  keep  him  in  sight,  the  others  speedily 
and  on  the  fint  upporlonily  he  15  hustled  ta  before  shown.     Any 
a  i*  vain  :   should  the  gentleman  by  chance  prove  aware  of  them, 
^pial,  b«nng  given,  ho^  nn  inntantanefius  efTcet,  the  attempt  ceases, 
,      toJ  Utt  dongiv  i«  ovcr."~/o/.  Jltp.  p.  214  ;  8w.  p.  399. 

^B  Wc  gh'e  the  coucluding  passogc  of  tlus  very  ctirious  puper, 
^B^luch  cuntaina  ^imc  advice  as  Iu  the  bi-st  precautions  against 
^B^K  before-mentioned  plunderers  of  \'ariou8  kinds. 

^H  "AlUuTDgb  the  modcfe  already  described  are  the  principal  descriptions 
V"  *ftli'wTing.they  are  by  do  means  all,  the  varieties  ore  innumerable,  many 
H  *svally  deserving  of  notice;  stealing  wet  linen  is  a  distinct  game,  dug> 
idling  is  another ;  butofall  those  minor  di-predating  crimes  undescribeil, 
^KveisDODCso  estcntively  carried  on,  and  more  manifestly  injurious, 
tW  Bttrriog  bad  money ;  this  is  a  trade  for  the  indolent,  in  which  hun- 
^ndikrr  constantly  employed.  The  money  paARen  through  aeverAl  bands: 
^ibcrr  ore  the  makers  -,  silver  Is  cbielly  made  in  London,  but  gold  at 
Bi'Wnfham  :  then  wc  have  the  wholesale  dealf-r,  next  the  retail  dealer, 
■N  Ittt,  the  Mnaftlier  or  utterer,  who,  aa  usual,  receives  least  of  the 
'*■«>' and  most  of  the  gall  attending  the  projccuttou  of  this  game: 
■M  of  the  dealers  are  Jews,  and  from  the  maker  to  the  utterer  eiieh 
^  kii  proAt.  but  as  a  general  rule  the  retail  i]«faler  purchaser  61.  of 
W  nin  far  If.  sterling.  One  individual  has  for  «ome  time  supplied 
■otlvT  the  (own  emasbers;  he  meets  them  regularly  every  morning  at 
ttip(io!DtcU  house,  and  supplies  each  according  to  their  means  of  pur- 
Aur  ti,T  that  day's  issue.  The  aovcreigos  at  44.,  the  crown  >t  lOti.,  holf- 
mrnia  at  W.,  shlUiogs.  i^.,  kc. 
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"To  guanl  successfnlly  against  the  above  plontlercnorftOCtetT  irr  tmak 
of  no  little  diSicatt  j- ;  wc  must  allow  cxperitnce  to  be  •  good  guide.  Pick- 
pocket«  saj-.  that  ir  a  handkerchief  \x  nurieil  io  the  iDside  coat-podut, 
hnt,  or  even  pinned  in  the  onter  pocket,  tlif  y  are  foiled.  Shop  thieves 
Bay,  if  a  till  be  locked  or  a  nail  at  the  back  part  to  prevent  It  drawing  en- 
tirely out  they  are  balked.  I'ickpockeis  say,  if  they  get  a  moo  into  a  poah 
he  muat  be  robbed,  unleu  he  la  aware  of  tbem;  if  so  their  cant  wonU 
will  save  him  -,  if  bv  keeps  out  of  a  push,  his  cash  is  in  an  inaide  poclrt, 
watch  well  guarded  by  n  chain,  or  wears  a  cloak  in  the  bcosod,  lb«y 
foiled.  The  house-breaker  says,  a  plate  of  sheet.iron  on  the  inside  oftll 
door  foils  him  in  his  attempt  at  paneling,  and  that  Chubb 'a  lock  gives  i 
grvat  deal  of  trouble  in  oiwning,  but  Bramah's  has  as  yet  defeated  all 
tbetr  atttonpts.  The  thief  who  robs  shop-windows  says,  wirv-gauie  cuX' 
tain  ineide  the  glass  foils  him;  the  thief  who  robs  shops  by  *  palming,' 
that  the  shopkeeper  muiit  bo  aware  of  the  game  of  palming  to  gourd 
against  his  attacks.  And  the  molt  notorious  nuashers  say.  that  bad  gold 
is  known  by  its  deficient  staudard  weight,  bad  silver  by  its  inallcabilil 
and  greasy  feel.'"— ^W.  Hrp.  y.  2\b  ;  8io.  py.  399,400. 

The  next  class  of  dqircdators  who  pcrambtilate  the  coun- 
try {transient  persons  as  the  Yankees  might  call  them)  iT 
composed  of  the  vagrants  properly  so  called,  who,  ns  distmr 
guishcd  from  the   regular  thieves  of  whom  wc  have  bee 
speaking,  may  be,  in  the  language  of  the  return  from  tite  cit 
of  Lincoln  (juott'd  in  the   Keport,  described  as  "  fruudtdei 
'*  mendicants  who  prefer  the  licence  of  a  low  lodgiug-house,' 
"  the  gin  and  tobacco, red  herrings,  dirty  cards,  and  riot,  which 
"  always  prevail  there,  to  the  discipline  and  dietarj- of  a  worl 
"  house."    Above  ls,fK)0  commitments  yeariy  for  vagnnc 
mark  the  numbers  of  this  powerfid  and  prosperous  body 
Her  Majesty's  subjects.   They  are  claflsificd,  and  a  somcwl 
minute  account  is  given  of  their  habits  in  the  following  iiuto^ 
biographicttl  sketch  of  "  an  experienced  travelling  vagrant.' 

"  He  was  bound  to  lite  master  of  afishing-einack  at  Harwich:  raMtf 
went  to  the  dogs,  and  hr  went  upon  the  world.     Got  into  the  Rottt>rtl 
trade  t  brought  a  Jew  home  one  voyage,  who  lives  in  RoMteary-l 
{Rag-Fair)  ;  keeps  a  ctothe-8-shop,    The  Jew  pervoaik-«l  bini  to  fttal 
pointed  oat  a  locker  to  him,  and  suggMtrd  a  false  bollutn  ;  proi 
buy  all  he  would  brinfr.     The  hint  was  adopts),  and  porkage*  of 
tobaccu,  and  ethogs  of  coral  beatU  were  brought  overt  about  DAy 
■gesin  a  voyage.    Tlic  Jew  kept  bis  word,  and  gave  about  'it.  Oif.  a  pack- 
age for  tobacco ;  but  he  (B )  could  not  keep  his  sitoation.   1  h«  loci 

was  ultimately  detected  :  he  lo»t  bis  ship,  and  at  last  his  character, 
fat»  clothes,  omuDg  the  wortblcse  classes  vX  the  do&cbis-hoiiKt  ia  Wap? 
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id  DMT  the  dock-gates.  Aboot  five  or  six  moDthi  ago  be  took  b 
tuokto  bcggiDgi  Ibaaka  to  the  Jew. 
"  Btgffkn  Inmp  aboat  froni  town  to  town :  there  is  a  low  lodging- 
Ihvs*  for  travcKer*  in  KV«ry  viUagv;  they  tell  the  people  that  they  are 
Invdhng  to  AimI  work,  but  pray  In  Oud  tliat  tbry  may  never  get  iL  They 
•0  |0  out  '  to  walk  *  in  tlic  moniitigs,  ami  rvtum  at  night  to  tfacir  loJ- 
liag-hoiuciit  »rhefi?thi!y  U\e  well,  ami  speml  itic  ilay's  produce ia  Jrinking. 
TWy  are  ncrry  feUowe,  mooey  or  oo  moocy,  aad  laugh  at  the  people  fur 
'  flata.  *  Thef  t«U  each  utliet  what  houses  are  '  good, '  and  arrange 
their  dijitrictt  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  each  other.  Every  trmnper  is 
•OMTOpuued  by  his  fancy  girl  or  his  wife.  A  black  fellow,  who  is  well 
kmmm  about  Deptford,  oad  goes  about  the  streets  singing  and  dancing, 
UkM  hts  oODDtry  JDumeys  with  two  women,  and  makes  plenty  of  money 
to  pay  all  their  expeoses. 

"  Tbe  women  wiin  travel  about  with  the  trampers  Beldam  go  out  beg- 
llpag;  tbry  sometimes  dikguiH  tlicmselvc* os  gipsies,  and  go  fortuoe-tell- 
01^.  It  ia  itTf  profitable;  they  watch  fur  the  master  and  mistress  to 
Isarc  ihc  bottse,  and  then  try  to  get  hold  of  the  servants,  lltey  beg  mo- 
oey.  food,  dothei.  or  anything ;  and  if  n  silver  spoon  is  in  their  way  they 
wdl  not '  tnmble  over  it : '  they  will  steal  it. 

**  "Dtt  price  of  their  bed  is  threepence;  always  two  in  a  bed  ;  soroe- 
^tiatB  ten  or  fifteen  m  a  room.  '  Yokels'  (countrymen)  were  seldom  or 
vftr  seen  in  the  loilgiug-houaeii ;  but  be  luu  seen  many  doriog  the  last 
two  BUntha.  Does  not  know  why.  They  maoBge  very  badly;  Cfmnot 
|rt  CDOogfa  to  Gad  ihrmsclvM  in  food.  The  n.'gular  trampcn  give  tbem 
Bcnpa  to  rat.  if  they  have  been  unlucky  in  the  day.  A  luw  lodging- 
bsuaekcefier  in  the  Mint  has  a  timitnr  estabiishnieot  at  Romford,  i!on- 
Isiaiog  twenty-four  bedi,  which  is  ftuperintendrd  by  bis  agent.     '  Tiger- 

bccd  Sal,'  at  Wtabeacb,  nJias  Mrs.  S  R ,  keeps  the 

vorat  lodigiog-houae  he  ever  saw.     Sh«  buys  any  stolen  property;  and 
kr  hooae  is  used  hy  the  most  desperate  characters. 

"  Boat  daiacs  of  bcqggars  and  trampera,  and  all  bad-money  paswrs,  go 
la  amali  pabtic-hoascs.  where  traTelJiog  Jews  and  hawkers  also  put  up. 
The  low  private  lodging-houee  is  always  fretiucoted,  and  only  used  by 
tbt  following  trades  or  callings.  They  ail  have  tlicir  appropriate  cant 
BBcs.  B^— doBOribcd  thf«e  clasaes  as  follows  -■ — 
**  l»t,  Mc-n  who  go  about  the  country  almost  naked  begging  clothes  or 
'food,  Tbry  get  about  3#.  a*day.  "ITiey  have  good  clothes  at  their  iod- 
pDg-bonse,  and  travel  in  thera  from  time  to  time,  if  there  are  nut  many 
booae*  in  the  way.  Bribro  they  enter  the  town,  they  take  them  off,  as 
well  as  their  ihoes  aad  stockings,  put  on  their  Quemiey  jackcU,  send  the 
faaadlc  &nil>(he  women  forwsrd  to  the  lodging-house,  and  commence  beg- 
ging at  tba  first  hoase  Ihcy  come  to.  KoowB  a  man  who  was  rrcrntly 
dad  Aom  head  to  foot  in  new  clotboa  at  a  shop  in  Billerieay,  by  llie  aoo 
of  the  rector  in  a  neighbouring  village,  nil  of  which  riotltes,  indading 
ItsL,  shots,  aiid  stochinga,  be  sold  about  biUf  an  hour  afterwards,  by  auc* 
tbn,  ia  the  Uip<room  of  a  low  public-house,  to  bis  componioos,  and  tbiry 
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all  got  druok  together  with  the  procMdi.  Tbete  frllovs  alM-tya  wll  a 
gUlofclatlicB. 

"  Snd,   Men  who  are  ring-ilroppers.    Travelling  tinkera  make  shatn 

gold  rings  out  of  old  hntss  buttooB.    H— — O is  a  noted  fellow  at 

this  work;  his  wife  and  mother  go  with  him  and  drop  the  rjngt.  Tbey 
live  in  St.  Giles'*,  and  travel  for  a  month  or  two.  They  sometimes  moke 
901.  or  a5j.  a  day. 

"  Jrd.  Fellows  who  go  round  to  ditfereot  houses,  statine  their  rnastcl 
ntock  tif  tajts  has  been  burnt,  or  that  a  sudden  supply  ia  wanted,  and 
they  are  sent  forward  to  collect  thrm.  The  rags  arc  culled  for,  and 
fellow  roarclies  off  with  the  tnindlr,  leaving  utic  or  mure  talking  with 
housewife,  who  is  gravely  caviling  about  the  price,  and  a^  gravely 
formed  that  the  niosler  is  coming  round,  and  they  leave  «ome  privi 
mark  on  the  iloor-po&r,  which  th<>y  mbv  is  the  sign  to  indicate  to  him  the 
quantity  and  rjuality  taken,  and  the  amount  to  pav  ;  so  they  walk  off,  and 
*  neviT  tip  her  anything.'  Tlie  rags  arc  carried  tu  the  keeper  of  a  rag- 
ahnp,  who  gives  quiren  of  paper  in  exchange,  which  they  carry  round  to 
small  villages,  and  sell  to  small  shopkeefters,  or  at  farm-hounes.  All  ra^- 
ihops, '  stand  fence  for  anything,'  and  buy  any  stolen  property,  or  meta), 
from  iron  hoop^  to  gold  rings. 

"  4th.  A  set  of  fellows  who  go  about  in  decent  apparel, 'Iraving 
printeil  handbills  at  cottages  and  farm. houses,  wherein  are  set  forth 
wonderful  cures  of  all  sorts  of  ailments,  effectetl  by  medicine  which  tl 
sell.    The  following  day  these  bills  are  called  for,  and  the  credulous 
pie  buy  small  phials  of  this  nostrum,  at  various  prices,  from  ten  shillii 
to  kixpencc,  according  to  the  tactof  the  beggar,  and  the  folly  of  the  partyT 
Tlic  mixture  is  only  a  decoction  of  any  herb  or  rubbish  that  may  he  at 

)iand.     fic  (B )  was  told  by  one  uf  this  class  that  he  hod  just  sold  a 

hottlc  of  *  stuff*  to  a  poor  woman  who  lived  in  a  cottage  on  Wark 
Common,  Essex,  and  who  had  tieen  long  uling.  She  gave  ten  shdtin| 
for  it,  and  it  wus  only  salt  ami  water,  some  tea,  and  coloured  green  wij 
nettle-tops.  These  fellon-s  obtain  more  money  than  any  other  class  of 
im{K>stOirs,  sometimes  as  much  as  2/.  a-weck,  and  they  seldom  go  to 
London. 

"  5lh.  Men  who  travel  about  the  country  Jn  shabby<gcnteel  attin*, 
stating  that  they  had  been  well  off  formerly,  but  lire  reduced  by  rpcf  at 
misfortune.  Some  are  burnl-out  farmers  or  shopkeepers ;  some  Srvt' 
class  workmen  out  of  work,  owing  to  the  bankruptcy  of  their  employtrij 
fume  captains  whu  have  just  lost  their  ships  upun  the  cowt.  Tliie  st< 
f)a  always  used  after  a  heavy  gale  of  vrind.  Some  carry  begging-lettxi 
'irhich  are  written  for  them,  price  1«.  This  b  very  profitable,  if  well 
managed.    The  '  Lady  Bountifnis'  are  great  sopporters  of  thase  fdlows. 

"  6th.  Portune-tellerB.  Many  women,  when  tramping  with  the  men. 
dre«s  themsdres  like  gipsies,  and  coathT«  to  get  a  tolerable  dailj  biiatf> 
at  Irnst  S».  or  -t;  a-day. 

"  7th.  Trftmpen  who  liave  DOthiog  to  acll)  but  mAni^  to  live  nMrdjr 
bybegginf. 
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" Stht  TaievM —' prigs ' — jenrnlly  gi  in  couple*;  wallc  into  a  codo> 

fhop.  where  then  Is  an  old  vramui  and  a  cnodle ;  boy  soiaethiag, 

»P  a  lixpencc;  ftl  the  uM  Udy  tu  brtiig  Uic  candle  ronnil  to  look  for  it, 

tiU  tiic  Diher  k-Uuw  U  filling  his  pockets  with  whatever  he  can  lay  hia 

^AmU  upatn. 
K-fKh.  Ma< 

**  lllh.  Frtluwn  who  boil  up  fat  and  o  litllf  !^oap  orcr  night,  run  it  out 
doth,  and  text  morning  cut  it  u^  like  cakos  of  VVindnor  soap.     It 's 
bad,  hut  lh«y  drive  a  good  trade. 

'  Wth.  Fvllow*  who  go  from  bouse  to  house,  stating  that  they  live  in 

le  ocightoarinf  town,  and  oak  for  '  umbr«tlaa  to  mend.*     An  active 

ria  lh»  line  will  make  a  clean  sweep  of  all  Ui«  umbrellas  in  n  village 

rdiaoer.    Tlie>e  umbrellas  ore  produced  in  the  London  market  on 

lUyt  ni)d  du^ky  vvcoiDg^. 

'J3lh.  A  Jew  iutdom  thieves,  but  is  worae  than  a  thief;  he  encourage* 
I  thieve.      In  evcr^'  town  there  is  a  Jew,  either  resident  or  tramp- 
In-  tu  t>e  a  Jew  within  forty  •eight  hours  in  the  town,  somehow  or 
voier.  If  a  lohhiry  is  elTeeted,  the  property  t»  bid  till  a  Jew  is  found,  and 
^alw|iuii  b  then  made. 

^B  "Uttererfof  counterfeit  coin  live  well ;  theynever  beg.  Tinkers  utter  a 
^nWdealt  but  the  greatest  utterers  arc  gipsies;  they  moke  it  in  their 
yt«ttU  night  [  carry  the  iDDuldA  with  them.  They  can  be  more  secret 
IW  ny  other  class  of  pefsons ;  they  never  nell  it ;  only  make  it  for 
tlkmrivra;  etow  it  in  a  stocking,  keep  it  warm,  and  paiw  it  through  a 
'  futatoc  before  uttering  it. 

'IttfTery  seldom  that  gipsy  men  are  in  the  tent  at  night;  they  return 
["■>  about  daybreak.  The  women  and  children  always  sleep  in  a  stale 
[.feft«lity.     Uipsies  have  clans ;  there  is  the  Cooper  family,  the  Stanleys, 

Bhritlatidf,  and  the  Barslam.     Old  Gipsy  it Wears  large  thick 

>[».  03  big  OS  half-crowns,  on  his  coat.  The  gipsies  eall  each 
bei  and  sisler  ;  support  and  help  each  other ;  only  good  to  their 
**>|mple  1  nut  genrrally  drunkards;  ntterul  publichouses  as  fiddlers  t 
'W*?  tt  ne\Tr  in  distress.  Farmers  think  ihey  have  the  power  to  be- 
"itdithrir  pig«  and  jtoultrr.  The  gi|nry  contrives  to  throw  or  drop  some* 
i^iato  the  farm-Yaril.and  if  a  pig  or  .1  fowl  smells  it,  it  ii  immediately 
i^Mnrd.  In  a  short  time  the  pig  begins  to  jump  about,  much  tu  the 
■ttonishiD«at  and  horror  of  the  farming-men  ;  the  fowls  begin  to  lly  and 
*m«Di  in  short,  they  arc  bewitched ;  and  if  they  do  not  socm  die,  they 
■"^llrickly  drspstcfaed,  much  to  the  relief  of  the  credulous  former  and  his 
■<A  i  theo  the  gipsy  comes  as  if  by  accident,  aces  the  carea.w.  begs  it.  and 
iIb  fcmicr  ghm  it  in  the  hopes  thai  the  devil  may  play  Uic  some  trick  with 

"  B—  knows  two  begging-letter  writers.  Lawyer  B nnd  Captain 

— .     Lawyer  B was  a  lowyer  ot  Ipswich;  waa  divorced  from 

M»»ifc,  isd  YiTt*  in  a  Tery  dejected  state.     Hi-  can  write  a  capital  letter, 
|h  to  Bialit  aay  o(  the  *  quality  |>cople'  cr)-,     Tht  begging-letter 

Vol.  IX.— s**.  xvh.  n 
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people  give  him  n  fthilling  for  a  letter.     He  in  now  travelling  ai  a  niatcli- 

"  C M~^  is  a  iliort  maa,  not  five  feet  high*  dtrk  bnir  t  traveU 

til  ov«r  En|tlai)d>  Md  writes  begging- letters,  bat  not  to  well  as  L- 

U .    lie  is  on  lb?  'bi^h  tly.'  anil  bii»  bceu  a  tmmpinjs  imiMiatur  aliogt 

23  or  24  years.     His  conslaat  story  i«.  that  he  has  ju*t  lost  lii«  slil 

B MuJ  tbat  about  the  uiidillf  tif  this  niuiitli  (April  1830)  tliis 

obtained  I0«-  6ii.  from  a  ludy  at  or  near  Cbelmsford  ;  tliinkn  it  wn«  1. 

M- -,     *  ChL-lmsfuril,  Sir.  is  a  very  goo«l  town,     1  have  ahray*  tirar 

rfaiarkabte  guod  cliaraclpr  on  it  fruin  poopk*  in  tbc  travrlling  syftlem.* ' 
fat.  Rrp.  p.  33  ;  sro.  pp,  6o— ti3. 

The  fuUuwing  ii-cipe  for  cooking  a  turkey  n-ill  not  ne 
Ueve  be  foiuid  in  any  modem  cookcr^'-book  : 

"  I  once  qiuirrcluil  nitli  my  atalsmnn  (accomplicej,  nritl  wriil  and  lii 
with  some  gipsies,  wliom  wc  met  at  a  fair.     I  wks  «iili  tlicm  tbn'e  or  fa 
iiiontlts.     Wo  cainiHrd  in  diflcrent   placvs  !n   LaiK-as>iirc,  Cbe>ttiErv, 
Wale*.     Tlie  woinrii  used  to  go  in  a  morning  to  the  difforml  fiirm-boii 
to  t«ll  fortiinoft,  and  if  tliey  taw  anytlttiig  north  fetching  we  went  fur  iti 
night.    If  we  got  a  hen  or  a  goof  r,  a  tluck  or  a  turkey,  wo  used  to  lolt  it 
In  clay,  with  tlic  fcfllltcnon,  aiid  put  it  down  at  a  flrv,  letting  it  roast  iti 
with  its  own  fat;  when  ibo  clay  wnsi  baked  bard,  ft'aihcri  and  cliiy  wont 
cuine  off  t(^thcr;  and  on  culling  it  (Tpen,  the  vnlmiU  would  coniv  out  iu 
B  lump.     Tlie  plunder  WAH  nlwaya  planted  in  ihc  hetl^c,  and  a  dng  uliail 
not  far  from  it     One  of  llicni  went  to  Ihe  towns  grinding  Bciuon 
knives ;  be  used  to  fence  (sell)  anything  we  wanted  to  get  shut  of."— J 
Rrp.  p.  3t  i  Son. y.  03. 

Our  "  experienced  \'agrani"  I^annot  be  expected  to  have  ] 
BO  much  attention  to  R])ernlntion  ns  to  action,  to  thcoreti< 
tiA  to  practical  log^c,  which  inaj'  account  tor  his  cloBsificitti^ 
being  both  redundant  and  dcficiciU.    ]Ic  haa  placed  unc  sj 
cit^  of  the  thieves  regular  in  his  list  (Stli),  and  seems  to  hi 
omitted  altogether  one  very  proniincnt  H|M'ciB!i  of  va^jrai 
whom  ever)'  one  must  have  encoiintenMl,  we  mean  »bie-b 
fellows  who  go  about  tn  companies  of  from  3,  3,  or  4,  to  9 
10,  habited  as  sniloi-s,  evidently  with  a  view  of  awing  by  thi 
iiumberh  into  u  eoinplinncc  wiiSi  ttieir  pctitiuaa.     We  qui 
a  possa^re  illustrative  at  once  uf  the  mode  of  nianu&rttii 
these  hnd'/iaihrs,  of  their  style  of  ln'ppin(»,  and  of  the  cl 
meter  of  Ihe  honiics  fur  tlie  accommodation  uf  migratory 
predators  and  \'agi^nt!>.     "  There  are  (lu  Llanfyllin) 

"  'ITirri-  lixlffing-lmuM^  ft.t   Iranijif,  one  (if  whirli  is  Uip  mo«l  noloHl 

lioUK  in  tlir  partxli.  'Ilio  rouitabln  arc  In-ijueDtly  obli^d  lu  rul«r  il» 
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fctflj  •boat  f«ir  dmn,  fn  order  U>  quell  (tie  tlinlurbancM  aikd  excetnoa 

knuv)  by  trampvr*.     Thli  d'tiionltftl^  \tv»*v  tv  kcjit  hy  a  womun  known  by 

l)»  b&m*  ol  '  Old  IV*{!)f}'.'     Sbt>  ncriT  let*  n  tianip  gu  to  bed  wilhmit  ino- 

and  till?  IjroVi-ii  virltiitU  «  tiatnp  Itruijia  liomt!  is  told 

wlici  Vrtp  ili.'gi,  M)rh  us  rni-rolchcrs,  fcx.     Our  irrnn 

(.  U .  Ill   l\xc   lonu,  tlinl   for  lunpfrioi-  'Old  IVggy  ' 

prp  l)(n-  upli  to  krf|i  hm  ilog  frir  a  Wrek  or  iiiuic.     Thii 

'  .It  '  Oid  lV(;j;y  )mis  HUti  ccitjc  to  him,  saving,  '  tiod  llfis 
'lie  A  liap'vrlli  o' tar.'  Wlicti  first  applied  to,  lie  asked, 
bal  do  jrmj  wsnl  witli  Inr!'  The  rtply  wm,  '  Vf hy, lo maVe  »  laud- iitllt/r. 
irsfll  alikp'oiih  just  tn  dftiifc  s  ehftp's  CM)VIM  ttoWMn  wtlli,  ind  thai  *■ 
>w  I  mithM  B  Und-ullvr,  dinMur.' 

"The  lraiii|ti  liiiv»  lately  inrrtrz.u'd  Wyord  b11  ralculatioii.  Abtml  a  Torl- 

l^lit  Ago  tsro  ftllowi,  half-naked,  nviit  to  a  tiirm-hnusc  nbuttt  u  mtlo  and  ft 

■If  from  the  (own  (the  wife  of  t)ie  famii?r  only  was  at  lionir)  niid  pU-iuKU 

LiUrvBtion.     The  guud  woman  ofiorrd  food,  whcti  they  tlirca(i.-ncd  her,  utid 

lid, '  D — n  jTwr  jmil-,  we  want  money,  r,od  must  have  it.'     The  woni«n 

Bnnr,  iir  she  muuI<),  in  her  alnrm,  have  given  it  to  theni,  being  terrified 

licir  threatening  language.   The  fc|]ow>  at  lait  coti»rn(cd  to  take  food, 

li  ihey  put  a  large  allowance  itiUt  lltcir  bug*  and  dejiiuled.  no  doubt 

I  toll  It  (0  their  friend  '  Old  Peggy.' 

"  The  eonsuUea  of  lliU  town  never  tnlerfere  with  the  linmpt,  nor  ever 

ijteir  Ladglng-hoiuee  unleu  the  netf^hboura  call  upon  them  to  enter  in 

.>'ll  a  riot,  and  ns  tlicre  is  uo  pinee  where   these  tramps  are  \vwi 

:  it  no  wonder  that  they  iwartn  in  this  diitrict  in  proportion  aa 

Uiitt*  *t«  iniire  »evrre,     'llip  trick  of  goinp  hnlf-naked  is  new  in  lhi«  pjirt 

■f  llwinotnitaiitK  nllhtntgh  not  m  in  other  pcrla  of  the  princi]MilJty.     Ai  in 

Dtber  places,  Ibey  tniTcl   with  their  women,  who  earry  their  worm  clothing 

ia  a  Uinillc. 

"  IlieTv  are  seven  be^r-nhopa  in  lb«  town,  bciidea  nine  pnblie-liuii«e«. 
IV  tetirBtit-at-niace  infurnied  me  that  these  beer-shop*,  a*  well  tm  the  pnh- 
E^hactpra,  ke»p  open  idl  night,  or  aa  long  as  they  have  nny  enslomerj  whom 
dwj  chooae  to  Mrre  with  drink,  niid  ihat  neither  he  nor  any  of  the  other 
OHMtablM  crcr  iiiterfae  with  them,  unlni  *peci'illy  called  upon,  *u<t  they 
4o  not  like  to  inform  cgaitift  a  neighbour.'  " — Fot.  Hep.  p.  37;  Sro.p.  tit). 

To  *bow  thiit  (lienc  vjipiTjnts  nbttitn  raoix:  money  than  can 
be  obtained  by  a  large  proijoilion  of  hottest  kbouirrs  aa  tlie 
(hut  uf  their  mdustrj',  the  Commiaaiunens  state  that  labourers 
I  n'  tv  liie   vagrants*  lodgiiig-huusi-B  t«  |iiirch:uiic  for 

1  ■  i  UHV.  the  mint   mill   rel'iisi^  footU  which  tbty  coiilil 

Dhtiun  there  at  a  cheap  nitf. 

V  ■  niintherclaMof  jjtiirtlyvaprfiiitsuhich  hasoflate 

tinml'.  .  ^  ^  >  iimncc,  we  tnfun  lliufic  pii  sons  «h<)  pcratubiilalc 
Itir  countiy  'Hearing  a  dilapidntetl  red  jacket,  :ui(l  representing 
rut  M  having  b«l(«nf;ed  lo  (he  British  Legion  in  Spain. 
ti2 
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Wc  saw  these  fcUows  in  such  uumbers  last  summer  in  one 
part  of  the  country  about  twenty  milts  from  London,  that  we 
were  led  to  suspect  that  the  British  It^ittn  itsulf  must 
encamped  somewhere  in  the  vicinity.  They  were  very  in! 
lent  in  urging  their  demand.%  for  they  could  srnrcely  I>e  call 
pniycra  or  fictitious,  for  churity.  It  is  notorious  ttint,  at  h 
in  the  southern  counties,  particnlarly  those  iHirdering  on 
don,  it  IK  now  unsafe  for  Indies  to  walk  out  alone  unlesR  th 
are  prepared  to  give  money  to  the  sturdy  \  ngrant  l)egj?ars  wl 
infest  those  districts.  Those  men  in  the  dress  of  sailors  ha\*e 
been  remnrlctHl  to  abound  most  after  a  nevcre  stnrm.  But  the 
British  Legion  seems  for  the  present  to  have  aljsorbed  a  lar 
proportion  of  the  /uwrf-sailors  within  its  ranks.  When  tl 
story  becomes  stale,  the  scarlet  jacket  will  agoiu  bccon^ 
into  n  blue  one,  for  Rtonns  never  fail. 

With  retard  to  the  class  of  depredators  who  ore  resident 
in  the  provincial  districts,  the  following  extract  will  con\> 
some  idea  of  the  sorts  of  persons  of  whom  it  is  composed. 

The  answers  from  tlie  city  of  Linculu  state,  tlmt 

"  It  woulti  be  dilQciill  lo  give  Uieir  nupibcn  with  anj-tliing  like  ncct 
Tltry  arc  [mnci|>ii)ly  poncluT^.  wtiu  mnVe  no  ttia^iac  of  (lii^ir  voraliun, 
jirococil  nn  tlicir  ■.■xciir§ioii9,  nilh  tlti^ir  i«iiap  ilog9  nt  llii'lr  ht^eU,  in  (hr  I 
brnnnii,  bcrore  lUrk,    and  bring  buiito  Ibcir  gome  in   lliv   light  o(  ll 
niuniiiig. 

"  Ii  is  Mated  UmiI  in  the  borough  of  Ludlow  tlien  are  nuiiy  >ikIi 
rflct«n  :— 

"  Perhaps  forly  in  number,  idtc  nml  drunk,  who  ench  kc«p  a  Aog:  m 
vhible  mentis  of  ubtaiuinf;  a  liveliliootl. 

"  ftii  bUd  atiited  llmt  in  Uil-  borough  orCheiuHictd — 

"  Tlicre  ore  mnny — the  number  cannot  be  slalcd — llwir  linhiti  *r«>  lo 
proul  obiMiL  ihi'  buronj{h  and  initnrtlinlc  ndjarvnl  viltu^s,  uutW  tirtrtcxlul* 
b<^ing  or  si'trkiiig  wurk,  hut  nho«L*  mil  objrrU  ori>  lo  locik  at  Ihc  |ircni 
where  they  mil,  lo  f.tr  nhnt  Iwoly  cun  be  guiucil  by  jiluiidrr  at  nighr. 

"  In  Aiifwcr  u>  the  inquiry  as  lo  the  cauic  ol'  lh«  impunil^  el'  »iich  cl 
racier*,  the  nulhoriUci  oftlic  borough  of  Dcvixct  oiiBvrer; 

"  To  no  oUicr  ciiu«c  than  tliat  they  follow  these  practices  in  the  ui^i 
rmitilry,  and  in  placcB  beyond  the  cbsfrvotdin  of  the  curuOahWa  uh 
pnrade  duly. 

**  A  eonunuutCBlioD  from  the  borough  of  Maidstone  >eU  fort))  that 
are— 

"  M/iriy  Iwd  characters  living  in  llio  li>wn,  who  support   lhcm«i-1v«i 
Curnmilling  dijirrdnliuiis  in  the  iioigh  bun  ring  viitagi:-*.     An  rlTccliYe 
police  vould  put  an  cud  to  sikIi  a  practlco,  And  Itie  dianirten  in 
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wmU  then  be  Mon  retluccil  tn  tlio  ncceuity  of  eilFivf^'l^eniiij;  t'lc  lowti  or 

The  following  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 'ISjirncer,  of 

Bintiin,  near  Balli,  pvch  a  painfiilly  v\\\d  picture  *[;r  tJie  in- 

;■  Ulwurinir  men's  propertj*  iu  couscqvience  uf.die 

.ii...^-  uf  these  dcpfL-dators  :  '*.  ,-''.■ 

•*• 

An  lb»  Ubourinff  cIbbus  Hitij«ct  to  siich  depredaticui  to  any  extent  illr* 

INK  rieiaity,  in  yoar  parish,  or  in  tfae  adjacent  parishes,  as  tliu  ranurn 

Bti — I  lAoald  may  that  in  my  poriih  ihc  grvatcr  number  of  couiiilmnu 

aaJn  tallrtly  havr  hcvn  IVnm  labouring  men.     I  ahoulil  stale  thai  wfhavu 

,lliE  nQutitK-nt  •yKlt-m :  that  there  an  Nxly  aUotnicnt  tenant*,  which  fumit 

iHf  l^rjjc  bulk  uf  the  hiliourinjj  jio[ni1atiim  ,-  tlmt  they  were  guitig  uu  with 

l»iTy  pir-fit  ilrli^hL  niti]  jinMijirnty ;  that  cvrrj  symiitum  connccleil  wilh  the 

IfKtpIr-  was  pmmiiiiif^i  Ihutwc  have,  Tur  intUuior,  nu  adull  iK-hooIr  oikI  UK-n 

lluu  wotkcd  at  their  ollotnicnta  in  the  ert-ning  would  j;o  adcrwariU  to  (jct 

iKiWM'tvc*  t'ii]f:ht  to  rr&d  imd  nritc  at  night — a  itoKcn  perhaps  st  a  lime; 

k  liting  never  known  berurc.     But  all  on  a  niddcn  J  hare  found  ihcni  dt^- 

CT-ura^nU     One  person  hid  a  sack  of  wheat  tokvn  out  of  hia  litlie  stuck ; 

uioturr  prtvrn  bod  bis  potnlo-plt  opened,  and  a  qnauttty  or  potatoes  taken 

Irnni  ibrncc  ;  and  analbcr  person  hod  onotlicr  kind  of  property  stolro  ;  to 

l^at  wiihiii  otic  »ingle  wwk  I  heard  Ihnl  five  (ir  six  of  the  alloUncnt  icnwita 

^hsd  bad  thrir  property  Motea.     I  saw  one  of  the  IrnnntJ,  who,  huving  lost 

\«»1  Mck*  uf  puIalo«B,  wax  oclunlly  piiltin}t  a  great  number  nf  Mcks  of 

f^lAlocA  inlu  nn  inm-r  room  uf  bis  cottier,  which  he  woiJd  have  wiiilicd  to 

'^*c  nted,  as  he  k<'pt  n  htllc  shop,  not  being  ofalv  to  trust  ihcni  oiit  tn  ihv 

|xiliio-pit.    lie  loit,  1  should  think,  not  less  than  thirty  Bocki.   llcisunian 

«liv  had  jiut  a  thori  tiniu  before  been  boasting.     When  I  said,  '  Do  )ou 

find  any  f;ood  from  your  Innd  i '  he  uiid,  *  1  find  this  good :  1  liavc  got  po< 

[■-•rt  vnough  to  lost  me  for  the  year;  wheat  cnon];b  to  moke  bread  fur  my 

bmily  Terr  tlic  year;  and  tueat  enuu^jh  to  lut  me  nil  the  year ;'  having  lire 

^iip  in  fail  Bly.   I  have  another  tax  of  a  man  that  inlcrt-sted  nic  very  much, 

I  on  iilbilment  tenant,  Init  a  labourer,  rathi'r  uf  a  uipcriur   order  to  Ihc 

'tabuDTvTi  in  trenrral,  inaiiiiiiK-h  at.  thv   land   he   gt^nernlly  works  in  belong 

l0  in  aunt  of  hia  ,  he  is  distnnlly  n^nnccted  nith  a  farmer,  therefore  I  cou' 

idrr  him  as  a  htllc  above  the  ordinary  labourer :  but  he  is  a  man  nbo  doca 

I  leek's  work  for  miy  one.     1  nrnt  lo  him  at  work  in  his  licld,  and  talked 

Js  him  about  Iiis  prodttre.     ^e  told  nic  ibut  it  was  with  the  greatest  diffi- 

'Odty  be  could  at  certain  times  of  the  year  keep  bit  properly  from  being 

iloica;  that  iu  the  aummer-liuie,  about  the  lime  when  he  had  gothitt onions 

nd  other  vefretables  in  dillerrnt  jiarli  of  his  gnrdrn,  and  late  in  ibr  oultimn 

>kih  he  bwl  got  his  jwilaton  in  bis  piu,  he  was  ohtigi-d  lo  wnlcli,  and  to 

•ie  (enrrall)  n  couple  of  dogs  Killi  him   tn  watcli  in  ihc  field  to  prevent 

M  guii);>    Rlohf^  the  road  from  ibking  his  gciiU  awfiy.     Kometimca  he 

itiighl  lost  as  much  as  wonid  be  a  month's  earninps.  I  told  him  1  was 

ngly  sorry  tn  bear  it,  for  he  it  a  worthy  labouring;  man.     It  was  n 

ling  tbhig  fov  him  to  lose  in  that  wny.     I  said,  ■  Is  it  not  reiy  bard 
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Fur  yon,  having .to,un;iu  work  tlic  iipm  dny,  to  tiit  ti|i  nl  ni^ilit!'  Me  *Mii  U 
wtu  Imrd.  U^'jini  cut  ti|>  fur  wvvki  tu^irllicr  till  it  wju  Itglu,  ADil  tlicn, 
■rtcra  littl/^TMp,  lie  lioa  lind  tu  get  ii|i  Knddo  M>  tlay'v  wuik.  t  Kt'tA,  '  U 
wimlfl  bf-n'vc'ry  goncl  thing  for  you  if  there  nru  some  kfnJ  of  protection  in 
llif  countrjr.'  '  Ym,'  be  wid,  '  ihnc  ts  no  protcciion  for  ui.'  He  cxirrwwd 
hinisrir  with  grvat  feeling  :  for  o  labmtrtng  itiin,  tie  teomi  to  hire  Ihonftht, 

.■.trail  [o  have  foil,  llml  it  wan  n  lisrd  crw.     1  uked  bim,  loo,  if  he  iboogbl 
■iWa^  [icrvotis  living  ill  the  parish  !     \lv  said  ho   (hiHight  mil.     Prnt(,ii» 

'  .^oiiij^  along  the  nisd,  pftssing  by,  bnvc  oaly  jiml  tn  get  nvor  ibi^  beJ^i?,  mid 
pick  thL'  rinioti* — two  shillings'  worth  of  Rtiions  are  Ypry  soon  got ;  lliey 
help  ihiiniwlvef  and  go  on.  He  thought  th^y  were  jierBOOs  coining  from  m 
•ItManee,  niid  going  to  a  diituice^tbRt  fa  to  siy,  puriabu  in  the  neigh- 
bout-bood. 

"  Is  it  Id  be  inferrtNl  ibiit  Oietc  depredations  fall  with  more  fVeqnency  and 
greater  Kveiity  tipou  the  Inbouring  classeH  tltSD  up<>n  the  furrapr} — Tbr-y 
Hro  iiiDrr  tcU  by  the  labourer,  ntid  they  ore  more  dongetotis,  broinse  witJi 
us,  if  iltat  were  lu  continue  long,  our  Allotment  sytlera  would  be  knoekcd 
upon  the  head. 

**  And  any  nccnmulntion  of  pro{M>rry  by  them  rniiitt'.itrd  ; — .Ml  ourbopri 
would  be  blighted.  Now,  if  a  farmer  i.^  proteeting  bin  pruperty,  and  be  i* 
kruun  In  mrr)-  ■  gtiii,  and  lo  have  savage  dogN  with  him,  as  frrqueiitly 
they  have,  the  thieves  would  be  deterred,  'flic  fanner  abovc-inenlloiKd 
Mid  he  would  try  to  be  u  match  for  lliem,  for  bia  gun  was  loaded.  Rnl 
the  allutmrnt  syslem,  making  a  great  number  of  vtnrki  snd  potato-pita, 
and  the  lubmiring  men  being  obliged  lo  gn  lo  bed,  whieh  to  perftnm  their 
work  on  the  morrow  they  inu»t  do,  it  ii  eiuy  for  ihicres  lo  rob  lliem.* 
/W.  Itrp.p.  -11  ;  SfO./>p.  70— 78. 

In  Bome  parts  of  the  country'  the  law  appears  to  be  com- 
pletely in  ft  state  of  obcj-ance.     Men  seem  tu  have  retiirncil 
to  Uiat  state  wheu,  as  Hobbes  says,  every  man  la  enemy 
cvciy  man,  when  men  live  without  other  security  than  n) 
ilieir  own  streiigtli  :ind  tlieir  nwn  invention  shall  furnish  thenT 
withal.     The  ause  of  Lieutenant  Cole,  an  olHccr  of  the  royj 
na\7,  who  had  purchased  the  freehold  of  some  land  ni 
Uhayader,  in  Railnorshire,  will  illn»tratp  this.     Some  of  th^T 
IniiH  had  been  inrloseil  by  the  person  of  whntn  he  had  pi 
chased.    A  neighbouring  proprietor^  an  attomcyi  and 
funiily  cuniicjdyns  a  person  of  some  iiiUucnce,  asaertett 
the  land  attached  In  the  hnii«e  wn»  (common,  and  detcrmii 
lo  dift|>nRfteHf(  him,    Utut.  Cole  offered  to  m^el  any  cfaim  in 
a  rnurt  of  law ^  but  t/tit  was  refused,  and  poss* 
of  lIiL'  land  by  sevend  men  unned  wilh  bludg' 
open  his  gates^  and  turned  bin  hones  and  eitttle  into 
Rt4UidiDg  gnw.    The  owner  it{}plied  for  the  protcctlun  of 
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I  dril  fiwcc.  And  only  succccdc*!  nfter  ten  djijR*  daily  applica- 
'  '  the  aid  of  six  special  constftbles,  niiicc  the 

opdi  s  wcrti  iiicllicient.    Uc  tln-D  took  the  cattle 

\Ui  iJsc  |xmnd,  but  the  nggressor  came  with  a  sujjcrinr  ior<:e, 
[releaa«d  them  from  the  pntmd,  took  them  bai:k  h^uii  to  the 
[WiilrtinntV  ground,  juid  kept  ihcui  there  hy  Ioitp.  The  owner 
i^^BUi  applied  to  the  magistrate  fur  protection.     The  reply  lu 
lu«  spplicntion  wiis,  that  he  miiBt  pet  tip  a  superior  foi*co  to 
oppo6C  the  aggressors  force,  who  threatened  to  cut  down  his 
Itimbcr  micl  destroy  his  house.    No  constables  could  be  got  to 
I;  and  at  Inst, lieutenant  (^Ic  was  compidted  to  hire  t^venty- 
^BiY  men,  slrangers  to  the  nei*;hboiirh(M>d,  arm  them,  and  keep 
[tbcm  on  his  property  to  repel  the  force  of  the  assailant.  The 
immediate  agcuts  of  the  aggressor  were  convicted  of  riot,  but 
'  I'tum  Uic  weadcnetts  of  the  nican^  f>f  protection  from  subnequcnt 
nrvcngr,  it  wiw  jud^d  ])rudent  to  keep  t  he  sentence  suspended 
rflrcT  them.    The  main  partictdars  of  this  case  were  corrobo- 
rated by  other  witnesses,  not  interested.     Lieut.  Cole  was 
uked— 

<  pxtniurdiniiry  evmt,  nr  linvr  micIi  hcU  or  Aggri.'«H»i)  wiih- 
i  1^  aniJc  llic   Ipgiil  furms  Wni  friM}iicnl( — Tlu-y  an-  \ty  no 
II ;  mine  nan  ntait*  uilliout  a  parallel:  iMcauu;  ojiixuiUion 
iicvcr  attcio^iU'il ;  tlic  poor  bctid  iuttcad  or  o]iposing.  Their 
!(*t]in;r  K  <)<'tt  (■li^lit  c)vprciime&  it^)il,  Kud  lluit  custom  excludes  Uiti  Iav; 
ind  the/  cstAbliih  the  cuitom  ocvonling  to  tlicir  own  iiitert^ts. 
**  Yon  Ui*n  cotuiJer  dut  UiU  wu  not  at  oil  an  cxtrnordinAry  case,  biit 

II  common  ciue  iti  tlie  nciglibourhood ;  proccctling  lo  seUle  the  tiling  by 
yn\\imtx,  t!t«TC  bciiii;,  in  |wiiit  <}f  llict,  no  law  iii  llirso  coses' — [  coniiJur 
ihit  on  e\':  •-ut>,  only  Wcuiiso  it  was  ojiimisl-H.    Gvia-mlly  ifjK-ik- 

(n;,  II  \n\\  tiimnlt*  ojimrvcd  tnkt-s  tlic  metliuj  tnosi  iiyrccnlilc 

'     I  h>  iituMi'lf,  crrualies  lii«  opponpiit,  and  vritli  scsrce  u  grumble  il 
"  '  '  md  Uiat  yuti  ntah  lo  :injirc«s  thia  upun  Uiv  ContniiniHiuiiv'ra 

M  «j.  ,— . -r  ilbiii  tho  lociility.  vflicrc  no  coiu'liiblei  ot  auybody  vise  cmild 
W  ini«i«(l  to  *ur\,  iiidc|»entlcnily  «r  pcrvonal  feeling .' — That  ii  Iriit,  nio»t 
aMumlly.  I  caa  drcliirv  mwl  stMcitialy  iIiaI,  j^eni-rnlly  speaking,  in  that 
ptn  of  llic  cminliy,  thot  it  the  fwliog."— /"p/.  Hf}u  p.  45  ;  8po.  p.  tW. 

This  state  of  war  of  every  man  agnmst  cviTy  man  prevalent 

,itt  1'  T  diBtrirts  is  further  phown  by  instanri's  of  the 

hniiL  -  .         rioters,  by  instjmres  of  unpnnlsht-d  nmrdi-r  nnil 

the  escape  of  the  murderers  through  ncgUgcuce,  and  by  the 

barbarouM  pructiixs  of  the  population  on  tlic  coasts  where 
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viTccks  arc  of  &c<|ucnt  occurrence,  Tlic  evidence  on  all  t! 
pointBj  w  hicli  we  have  not  room  lo  go  iiilo  in  detaiU  present 
picture  of  a  Blalc  of  society,  really  little  if  at  all  rcmavpd  from 
the  sav-age  fttatc.  existinf*  in  the  island  of  Great  Krilaiu  some 
1893  years  after  Ciesar  landed  there  and  1838  after  tlie  bij 
of  Christ. 

The  Commisaioncra  like\riso  devote  a  few  papes  to  the  si 
jectn  of  the  insecurity  of  single  travellers  on  the  highwaj 
and  the  comparative  security  of  single  travellers  on  the  coi 
neat,  belli  of  nliich  they  seem,  we  think,  incluicd  to  cxs 
nile.     They  also  show  that  extensive  depredations  arc  coi 
mittcd  on  commercial  property  conveyed  on  madit  and 
The  mode  in  which  this  system  of  depredation  is  carried  on" 
is  described  iii  the  foUowing  confessions  of  two  of  the  dc 
quents : 

'*  I  WAS  ID  tbo  cmpio}'  of  the  Harriitgloii  Couip^ioy  wheo  1  wm  tsk^ 
Tlio  imra'tdiatc  cause  of  my  fint  otfeiicc  was  want  of  sense,  not  of  mon 
]  WM  Uii|{lit  to  pilfer  by  my  fcllow-ljoatiiien.     Tbcy  used  to  (vfcnr 
IliPD  not  to  'Bplit,'     'Hit:  whole  crew  were  cngngvd  in  dvpn'Oulioni.  »r 
did  Bs  my  cotn|>Bniont  did,  and  took  go«KU  of  all  wits,  wliicli  llu'y  w\i\ 
\hv  diClVrciit  rvcrivcrs  on  tlic  raniil.     Tlic  cs|ilBiii  wits  lliv  Kiilcritiiaii, 
used  lo  liHVC  tivu  Rhatrs  fur  hit  trrublc  and  liiB  risk,  lie  liavinjj'  lo  m»koj 
<l«ficirncicf  goo<l.  1  liut  resided  fur  \\ve  greaU'st  length  of  time  at  Hunc 
About  eight  Years  ago  an  uncle  of  iniiic  dicil,  and  I  drew  under  hia 
420/.     I  then  commenced  biuinru  in  the  giocer)-  line  at  iluiicorn« 
purcltasrd  frequently  purloined  property  from  boatmen.    Many  of  llie 
men's  wives  used  my  shop,  and  f:ot  greatly  in  my  d«bt.     1  durst  not  c< 
pp|  payment  for  fear  of  '  ihem  blowing  tne.*     I  was  now  ninch  giren  lo 
drink,  so  was  my  wife.     I  failed,  and  had  to  begin  twating  again. 

"  Wlien  boating,  I  always  •  iwok  n  little  of  soniclhiii};  every  Jotinii 
We  might  have  been  altogether  slopped,  by  eatrhing  iiis  uml  Iramj 
ui.     If  a  boatman  bad  12/.  a-week,  be  would  consider  what  hi.'  eoidi]  pill 
a«  a  perquisite,     'llic  liighest  lum  I  gut  was  25/.  one  trip.     I  nt^ver 
apprehended  before  this  time.     NVc  were  alwayi  vei-y  careTtil  of  making 
our  packages  to  elude  dcU-ction.     Wo  used  to  match  the  rope  or  twl 
packages  were  made  up  witli. 

"  J.  C,  Aiiulhcr  di'predator  of  ihc  same  cla%s,  snys: — 

"  Wp  employed  mir  sparr  time  in  llir  cveningv  aAer  workplannuig 
we  could  get  an\ thing  out  of  ih*^   pnckagen.     Whnlever  we  giit  we  coB 
lind  a  fence  for.     I  supported  myself  partly  by  luhuui ,  and  {mlti  ly  fay  aii 
for  many  years. 

"  The  Gicilitics  and  encouraftrment  found  fir  (he  coniTniiuiio!!  uf 
were, '  the  eas)-  way  of  getting  shul  of  ihinga.'     >rhaleveT  itiul  uftlic 
ymi  were  in  you  could  lUid  i  fence  (a  rrcclverj. 
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inirn  not  in  honetl  rntpltrt'  I  was  maintained  by  pnAcliiiig  aud  bIcaI- 

Wc  have  niany  a  lime  mitlicd  fjirnicn'  cows  in  tlic  nJghL     Wc  lintl  ix 

\mt  for  drawing  njgor  or  dr^  goadn  :  vrc  nlippc-d  the  liniij),  madr  a  tmM 

?..  «t>d  inlruducrd  titp  horn,  and  look  whnt  vte  liked.  We  oIihIinI 

i:  ili<-  monitrr  vie  iiiAde  up  otir  pRckngcs  ngftin  ;  Mmcttmr^  Ihu 

tVife}''  '  .1  pa^k  tiad  bfcn  opeiK-d;  v(i  tipped  him  Bomctlung, 

III  iiig  nbniit  iu     The  captain  would  keep  a  fjiiAntily  of 

line  hj  luDi  tu  niit  ili?  dilforcnt  paikages  wc  opened.     When  wc  look 

Nc  or  «]>iriu,  wn  knocked  a  buop  aside,  aud  itinde  a  bole  on  one  aide  for 

ting  out  ihv  t:<|u«r.  and  onv  on  the  other  Tor  Icttiuf;  in  air ;  and  when  wc 

taken  what  we  wonted,  we  put  water  iu  to  makr  it  up,  nnd  jH-ggcd  tip 

IW  haU,  and  replaced  ibe  boop.     Nothing  would  bavr  altogether  st'ippnl 

tt  hut  the  neciring-bouiM  of  tho  line  being  hmken  up ;  and  if  ihvy  hod, 

Am  would  bv  ptcu^'  otbrra. 

•*  Wr  dnpo.i(-il  of  the  property  to  regular  receivers.     Our  fence  master, 
lh«n  he  WBUleil  any  article  which  he  knew  wc  carried,  would  meet  us  10 
tr  70  mile*  on  the  canal,  and  auiat  lis  to  get  it  out  of  ihv  package,    'flic 
|lngh«t  nnn  I  got  on  one  trip  wna  91.  17*.  Tor  my  own  sliarc. 

"  It  ta  imponibk  to  tell  bow  many  deprcdnlicms  I  hove  rotuniilted  nlto- 

Tbo  handa  loaded  their  own  bnato,  and  in  loading,  whru  we  got  a 

ki|{t  wc  thought  we  could  get  anything  out  of  it,  we  slowed  it  where  we 

«ild  easily  |;et  lo  il.     If  we  got  a  package  we  tliought  we  cuuM  make  no- 

I  thing  n(,  we  put  it  at  the  liotlom  uf  ihc  boaL     I  don't  think  we  ever  went 

.  without  ei>n)  mil  ting  u  depredation  of  sonie  sort.     Twcnly-lwo  yearc 

finoi  my  entering  upon  a  cuunc  of  crime  to  the  period  of  oiy  Brat 

crcry  Toyn^  by  pilfering  than  my  wagi-s,  cither  as  a  luad 
'  eapuun. 

"  WUila  engaged  in  a  course  of  crime  iJiere  was  no  hinderance.  Ws 
Orveriisared  anythifije,  for  there  are  no  coiistnblM  on  the  canaLt.  Tlicro 
^LkVt  t  few  bank  riders  on  the  canal,  but  tlic  driver  giveK  ur  the  signal,  and 
^^vvgel  the  cloih  down,  and  n»kc  all  righL 
^^M  "  P.  Jl.,  another  eoiivicl  of  Ibe  same  description,  stated — 
^H  "  I  was  induced  to  cummit  offences  frcm  beinff  out  of  wurk,  and  getting 
^^w  l>e  m  hand  on  a  canal  boat.  1  aniiited  in  nniiggling  (npcning  packages, 
^^■HhI  taking  goods  ouDi  and  got  my  ahare  of  the  money.  I  do  not  think 
^^wiere  arc  any  boatmen  but  what  smuggle  more  or  less.  1  have  boated  off 
^^Rtod  nn  (or  two  ur  threu  years,  and  »hile  worklug  im  n  ]u\:viutr,  I  hnvc 
vwkfdin  tltv  day,  and  puotlicd  At  nig  hi.  I  was  in  wiirk  iinlil  n  r<-w  weeks 
IxfiBv  1  left  Macclcatield.  1  never  cared  much  about  the  cnuRtahlrs.  'J'hey 
We  uAm  met  me  when  1  hare  been  poaching,  and  seaKhed  me,  but  ihey 
rrnld  not  find  aiiylhtng.  As  an  liontit  laboiuvr,  for  factory  work  I  got  I  1j. 
|tul3#.;  while  1  was  boalJng  I  have  made  50i.  in  one  trip,  by  taking  guods 
wi  of  package*-  I  ha^e  cleared  '>/.  in  a  wctk  by  dtprcdolicnf,  nnd  miuiiv 
liBiMhcrn  a  wecll  wtlhoul  trying  lo  gel  anylhifg." — J-'vi.  Itrp.p.  5.");  liro, 
th  100—102. 

Let  tui  now  turn  otir   alUiitiun  more  partlculurly  to  the 
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present  condition  of  the  mnclilnery  provided  by  the  IcpiMn- 
ture  for  the  prevenlion  «r  repression  of  the  evils  set  forth  in 
Ihe  preceding  c\idenre.  Wc  have  seen,  at  least  in  some  mea- 
sure, in  the  in  trod  net  nrj"  pages  of  this  articlr,  what  that  raa- 
cliinery  was  or  was  intended  to  be  in  its  primary  state.  We 
sliall  sec  now  that  what  rcmuina  of  it  i&  nothing  but  the  «hcU 
or  suprrliria!  apijearance  of  Uiat  machirierj' ;  the  substance, 
the  interior,  the  m.iehinery  it.self  has  completely  rmmblrd 
away  and  vanished.  Constables  are  still  appointed  thruii^h- 
ont  England  with  some  of  tht-  same  Iirgal  powers  that  have 
been  in  use  for  cenlnriea;  but  that  nolhinK  more  than  the 
mere  form  remains  will  lie  easily  sei'n  by  com|»aring  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  legal  qualifications  of  n  con--' 
given  by  Cokt;,  witli  the  qualificatiuns  now  actually  po6^L--LL^ 
by  them : 

8.  Co.  42.  "  Tlip  common  !«w  rw^iiirM  that  evcrj- can»Uhl«  slioiildhp  iV*'- 
wteuM  Aomn,  i.  e.  Jijit  And  lil  tn  oxpciitr  the  Miid  offire  ;  ttnd  \w  ui  naiil  In  Inw 
to  be  UtmtttM  who  tmA  tbcve  three  things,  hoirnty.  knowlrdge,  tutd  ability  i 
faancsh-,  to  execute  hii  office  truly  vritJiout  malice,  afTection,  or  poitiolity  ; 
knnwiedgc.  to  know  wlut  he  uui;ht  duly  to  do;  and  ability,  un  wcl)  in 
Mtntc  a»  ia  budy,  tlut  hp  may  iotcod  and  execute  hia  office,  when  Dretl  is. 
diligently  ;  and  not  fur  impulcncy  or  poverty  to  neglect  it :  for  if  |>oor  men 
shaulil  I>e  ch'i^cn  tu  tliis  rtffirc.  who  liv«  by  the  labuur  of  their  luuuli*.  thrj- 
wuuld  rather  vufTvr  fclune  und  ntlicr  malefactnre  to  escniK*.  and  neglect  the 
eKcrutinn  of  their  i^ci>  in  ullier  |K)iiit$.  iJiiui  li-nvc  their  liilM>ur,  by  whir!i 
thfv,  their  wive«  And  chiidmi  iiw  :  and  Ihe  comtnuo wealth  cnn^tstt  in  tht 
«-ell  ordering  of  partiruLir  t^>wn^;  wid  order  will  noj.  l»e  well  nU^ened 
them  but  where  the  officerit  are  uifniti,  \.  e.  hoiiMt,  kmiwing,  nnd  of  abili 
.  . .  .And  if  one  be  elected  conH.tahIe  nho  \h  not  idoneug,  he  bv  Uie  taw  may 
be  diochiu^rd  of  his  office,  and  another  man,  who  h  idowvu,  aftpointcd  i 
his  (ilace.*" 

It  has  also  been  laid  down  thai  *'no  man  that  keeps  | 
nublic-liouite  ought  to  be  a  constable." — Per  Holt.  Ch.  J. 
Mod.  42. 

Noxv  compare  with  this  the  actual  state  of  the  case,  a« 
forth  in  ihtT  following  evidence: 

"The  nueistratcA  of  tho  Ncwcaatle  ami  Ogmore  dJwiuoQ  of  GlamonpiB- 
ihirr  Mate — 

"  la  addition  tu  what  ^if  have  already  stated,  wo  dtnire  to  tipi 
opiniun  lliai  tliu  [irciH'nt  cuustntiulan'  furcc  of  this  part  of  ilie  rtttuitry  ci 
ool  by  any  possibility  be  wonw  than  it  is.    The  offlc<  of  constable  b 
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•kidi.  in  mnl  tlisbicts.  the  hnrilwurbtng,  indu^tnous  labourer  most  <<ar< 

fB«!f'-  -' ■'    ""'I  it  K  tskro  by  the  indolent aod  lu:)-oaly  ;  bj-iachu  firr- 

[ittm  <Ttgor  lwo,h\M-Tving  n  warrwitor  asnmiDOiw.  rather  than 

lirir  work,     to  towns  tlic  oQire  Is  also  imnuiably  sbnnncd 

K,  hul  ts  M}U^bt  After  by  indnlenl,  Inw  trsdcioieii  uid  me- 

duuuc*.  vvliu.  pri'tV'iriiifc  any  ncriijiation  riktLi-r  than  tlirtrown  tradn,  would 

|ifaftr  ruauiug  aljout  tli»  couotry  with  MiinmcMiws  to  rrmaimng  at  home 

itirnillng  U>  their  buuncaa.     All  the  Cf)n9table4  in  rural  dLitricta,  with  ««ry 

jni9  cxerpcioiu,  bto  perf«aly  illiterate,  but  in  towns  tbey  are  generally  able 

rt«d  and  write.     There  is  one  ctrcunutancef  bowe^'er,  common  tn  both, 

whJcb  la  aimoat  universally  true  ;  they  regard  the  feea  they  earn  b)'  the 

(Aec,  mt  wt  tbcy  do  tbcir  wb|^  and  the  profits  of  their  trades  (which  they 

«(i[ilf  ia  aupporttng  tfaemtel^-ei  and  their  families,  conceivinif  tlieir  fumihen 

\wi*  a  clatm  upon  them  to  Ihat  citeot,  and  to  that  vxtent  only),  bnt  they 

v^rA  the  mone)-  thus  earned  as  money  to  which  their  families  havp  nole- 

P*«— >*  claim,  and  tbey  thereTofc  speoil  It  nt  public-Iutuses  aurl  betT.shops. 

Th>  whole  of  the  potict  uf  tliis  tuwn  (BridEend)  ha5  far  years  cun«iBted  of 

I  ilkoeaiakcr)  now  aged  63,  and  ■  latlor.  ouw  aged  4  I,  (Kith  of  whum  are 

ttry  aAen  mtuiicated,  and  cannot  in  ihe  slightMt  degnv  he  «lr|>i>iitlri]  upon. 

"A  Hat^stratc  of  the  division  of  tiowdenshire,  in  tbe^Eost  (tiding  of 

York,  atmtca— 

"A  cMtftolile  taliM  htR  turn  m  a  duty  and  a  taak,  and  ia  utterly  oseJeas. 
lUe  faocirs  bi«  dutiex  confined  tu  hia  own  small  township,  and  won't  move 
htyood  il.  1  have  known  instances  in  which  the  constable  has  been  Aeiit 
hti  lo  q4*ll  a  riot  or  dtsturboocc.  and  be  has  returntd  for  answer  that  he 
nuld  nut  come  himMlf,  but  t^al  Ae  ant  ^is  itaff  6y  M«  hrarrr.  The  juris- 
rbditin  '»  too  confinod.  An  extensive  circuit  should  be  given  to  a  pcrsun  to 
make  it  worth  bis  while  lu  attend  to  it,  who  wmild  be  up  to  bis  bosincn 
lad  know  the  haunts  of  the  idle  anil  viciiMS  characters.  Two  or  llm«  de- 
tmamed  rO|i;uca  mi^bt  levy  coDtnbutions  on  almost  any  vilUgv  in  thia  ncigh- 
hMtfbood.  and  carry  off  all  the  inhabitants  along  with  thpni,  if  the)-  Mt  ilis* 
HMoS  to  do  su.  In  fact  wc  bavc  tw  rural  police.  The  worst  uf  cburacters 
han  Imd  for  yenra  on  the  pluuiler  uf  tlii^  coiunmnily,  a  fact  known  tn  every 
liody,  ytt  no  one  has  dan^d  Ui  luulmt  thctn.  With  a  proper  police  ttucb 
CterKton  coald  not  hnvc  rpmainKl  at  large  a  month.  Wititess  Snowdcn 
Dmbill*  >  name  well  kn'iwn  in  Vorkshire. 

*'  An  Instance  of  this  inefficiency  la  stated  in  the  return  from  the  Mon- 
nootb  UaJDO. 

"Id  the  ease  of  a  man  who  cfmimitti>d  murder  at  roidniftht,  theconfllablr 
n  the  tithing  of  Colefird  refOAed  to  ^  np  from  his  bH,  though  repeatedly 
ud  urvrnlU  otiled  u)ion  t  in  auuie<iup.nce  the  murderer  F^ot  cl<>ar  nff.  I 
101   <  ■'■■.o  annua.]  conElahtcK  ors  unwitlinir  to  exercise  their 

(nr. .  mitt  their  neigbboum  and  acquaintance,  coiuoqiirntly 

lbs  pvaci  .  y  disturbed  by  serious  disorders,  without  any  effectual 

•tlrnipt  n' 

"Tht  rrtum  from  the  shlrc  of  Craikc,  in  Durham,  ascribes  Uie  feilurc  to 
brtng  ofiieaders  to  justice  to  time  couics. 
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"  I.  To  a  naEornl  dihiikc  on  Hit;  pai  t  of  tlir  cnnstabin  to  nuike 
for  whidi  Ihcj*  receive  no  atlwuuiU-  n-munfiraUon. 

"  3.  Tci  a  (IreoU  uf  retaliation  on  the  (tut  Af  the  offcadere*  ahouU  kb^ 
active  iD^Rsurcs  be  taken  fur  llieir  discowrj-. 

"  3.  Hie  nfttural  8vm|iathy  between  the  culprits  and  officprs  u  aorjaaiA^' 
aocu  and  fclluTC-towitsnien. 

"  The  following  aie  iiiAiancw  of  the  tenor  of  the  evidence  as  rc^utls  i 
rfficipncy  from  want  of  intellij^uce  and  from  want  of  due  intciat  and  I 
9|M)ti9iliility,  and  from  intrresu  opposed  to  the  due  performance  o^thi< 
ties  to  i|Ue«tion. 

"  Tbo  magifttratM  of  the  Lonrcr  Latbu  ul'Sutton-at-Honc.  to  Kent,  stutr-^ 

"  With  most  countf)*  cun&tablcs  there  are  Iota!  feeliiij5»  and  connniao*^ 

whirh  render  Ibcm  diaincliucd  to  an  active,  or  what  might  appear  to  thnO 

a  harsh  discharge  of  their  dat>-.  without  any  inclinaiion  to  connive  al  \^e^ 

or  felnniouit  practices. 

"  ni(-  mapatratea  of  the  division  of  Pcvensej-.  in  the  Frant  district,  viy 
"  Our  constables  are  appoiated  nt  lects  for  hundrCTls.     Tliry  now  «lt 
ridlil  &(>A«ianfl  in  the  year  at   Lewes,  twenty-two  miles  di.<taut,  fnr  tthi 
tltcv  receive  no  pay-     All  Uicy  get  iirc  the  espeaseA  on  a  joumi^y  with 
aoncrs  on  comnultal.     It  is  too  much  to  exjievt  that  a  |M>or  meehnnic 
travel  from  the  cental  of  our  parishes  four  or  five  miles  as  a  conBtobk 
watch  these  Itoer-Rhopfi,  nor  at  all  times  would  it  be  safe  for  him  to  do 
"  Tlie  return  of  a  magistrate  at  Bromley  suggeAts  that— 
"  It  is  not  %-ery  likely  that  a  iieeper  of  a  chandler's  shop  would  iuum 
sarily  visit  his  custameri'  houses  to  I(K>k  aAer  thieves,  or  to  uoliL'  thein  i 
their  houses.     I  have  ordered  them  to  ko  ;  one  did,  the  other  did  nut : 
one  who  went  sat  himself  down  lathe  house,  aud  called  for  l>cvr. 
"The  magistrates  of  the  division  of  Holton.  in  Bucks,  state — 
"  Often  the  very  (treat  reluctance  on  the  (tortof  constables  to  cxecntrl 
warrant,  from  fear  or  prejudice,  causes  tlie  olTendcr  to  be  at  lar^.     For  in- 
titance,  the  constable  of  W'endover.  Wdliani  Hnycnck,  has  had  a  warnnlj 
apprehend  Stephen  Brandon  about  twelve  ninntlu^  and  has,  accordin)|^| 
his  own  account,  seen  Brandon  often,  and  has  not  apprehended  hini' 
"The  mo^iHtmtm  of  the  Leath  Want  division,  CumbrrLind,  state— > 
"  Ttial  the  custom  of  electing  the  constahIcA  afterwards  appointed 
justices  is  b)'  house-ruw  -,   therefore,  persons  of  all  claf^es  mU5t  necr 
serve  the  office,  those  only  being  excepted  who  are  exempt  hy  law. 
are  allowed  to  find  substitutes.      Keepers  of  bcer-sho[>s  and  other  unfit 
sons  have  often  been  appointed  by  the  courts  lect. 

"  In  answer  to  tlic  ciuen-, '  What  is  the  number  of  conslahica  m  yourdi* 
viMon,  and  how  are  they  appointed  i'  the  magiatJBtca  of  the  petty  awsiwii 
at  Aifrcfton,  in  Derby,  state — 

''About  fourteen,  appointed  generally  by  the  lobabitanta  of  the 
and  townspeople ;  and,  in  almost  every  inatancvt  penoDS  qoite  unfit 
afraid  to  porfonn  the  duties  of  the  ofEce. 

"  Mr.  Disney,  u  mogii^tiale  acting  at  Inenlestone,  Essei,  obflcrvra— 
"  The  appointing  cutislablea  as  done  now,  with  every  iodoccmenl. 
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MBMiJom.  kc,  to  iietl«ct  or  ravuaritum.  is  the  prominent  evil  of  Uie  pre- 
BEBl  system  ;  thciT  orvcr  will  hs  an  effinE-nt  protection  till  the  coiut«ble8 
anatMiie  rtvpuukitile  tu  a  syntfin  uf  ^u[H:riijr9,  furoiiii»sit)D9a3  well  as  com- 
■mtions. 
"The  ma?i''tnj^M  of  the  Ncwnbam  tli«trict,  GInuccAtprsbire,  «tu(e — 
"TTiat  '■  ■■•>  itiy  ap[Mintf<(l  from  nmrU  Wvl  or  bunilrpd  cnurlH, 

ami  arr  pr^,  '  <  i-it  from  tlic  lowL-»t  cttuA  ul*  trailv&men,  without  any 

nprd  ID  Ibeir  fitneu  Rir  the  ofBce." — Fol.  R*p.  p.  lOt  i  ivo,pp.\94—i9G. 

Compare  the  fijUowIng  iiistjiucc  of  the  state  of  the  consta- 
'bnbry  of  Somersetshire  with  the  dictum  uf  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice Holt  quoted  ulxive,  viz.  that  no  man  that  keejis  a  public 
hovsf  tntffhl  io  be  a  constable. 

"  SfjTOP  tirac  ago,  at  betw«n;n  tlirvc  otii)  four  in  the  morning,  a  fanner  on 
^JMi-nJiji  HdghtA  wtitt  into  n  {\v\i\  tu  alU-iid  his  shccji,  onil  after  Iwiiig  a 
;thne  there,  he  percrivnl  two  mmi  ^ing  into  tliv  ticUl,  aiiti  putting  a 
'  oa  a  horse's  heail,  mounting  it,  and  riding  out  on  the  high  roiul.  Hi) 
inmnliately  monDted  his  boree  and  followed  the  men  to  a  public-hoUK, 
ithen-  lie  saw  them  stop.  Hr  rode  aa  fast  aabe  could  to  thlpablic-hoiue  ; 
X\it  tacn  wrre  then  in  tlu  act  of  drinking  beer.  He  told  the  mari  at  the 
^blic-htHtse,  wlu>  TU  a  coostablv,  that  there  were  two  Btupictous  people 
la  bia  house  who  had  taken  o  horse  out  of  '  farmer  So-aod-So's  lieUJ,'  and 
that  he  uuaht  lo  detain  them.  The  man  snid, '  I  coimot  du  it,  1  have  some- 
Ihlng  «!«•  to  Bllend  lu  ;  I  have  my  brewing  (g  attejul  to  to-dny  ;  Miroelwdy 
else  must  du  it.'  The  fanner  rtmimstmtvd,  lie  tuid  he  cuuld  nut  du  any- 
liiiB^  In  it.  Tlie  men  leA  the  buuM.-,  and  tlie  former  fulluwed  them  to  an> 
Mhtr  pnhlic-huuse  farther  on.  The  excuse  that  the  man  maili.'  tlirrv  was, 
thai  he  hoil  hi&  cattle  going  tf>  the  fair,  and  that  lie  ctiuM  not  givf  u|)  hb 
line  J  that  he  woA  not  snilicienlly  encouraged,  or  eumvtbitig  uf  that  ttort. 
iPuiniT,  dei*-rniined  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  men,  nimmtiiJ  hin  horse 
i,  mill  folliiwxd  them,  when  they  were  detained  at  It-ngtb  by  a  police- 
aiul  another  moo."— /W.  Hep.  p.  103  i  Seo.  p.  197- 

Thc  answers  j^ven  in  the  confessions  of  habitual  dtlinquents 
to  the  quttjtlioii  "  Were  jour  practices  and  pursuits  in  any  way 
influenced  hy  the  fcnr  of  the  constables?"  exhibits  forcibly 
tW  lutjil  inctKcicney,  the  absolutely  "  prostrate  condition,"  to 
u»c  the  cxprcssiun  uf  tlic  report,  of  the  whole  forre,  und  the 
drficnmcc  between  that  nnd  the  trained  constables. 

"  We  oever  feoriHl  me«4in(|;  the  lownoliip  (i.  e,  pariah)  cooKtablos,  for  they 
tavtT  fioatd  have  Korched  us.  hat  would  Iiftve  been  kUuI  of  a  hare  or  aughl 
fitm  we  wtnild  (-ivc  thera  ;  hut  if  we  heard  of  a  cimnly  (i.  e.  a  traiiiedj  con- 
'tc  tii.'iK;h)>ourhood,  we  would  hide  ourselves  for  the  day  in 

(  Iwni,  or  such  like  place. —  J——  U ,  ojted  22. 

feared  ihv  constables  (tucamni;  the  paid  constables)  both  before  I  ha<l 
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committed  a  drprpdution  unci  oAer.  anil  went  into  the  countn-  to  g«t  out 

ilidr  way.— G A ,  ogcU  10. 

"  I  was  olillged  to  do  n\y  wurk  a  tlnJ  cleaner  in  |h  Ihrgt  tswn  Uian  ia 
fttnalter  ona.     I  tm'cr  tliought  much  of  constables  in  a  smalt  toi 
T K- ,  agpii  M. 

"No.     Wi>  nL-rrr  wrnt  to  any  large  town,  sod  we  did  not  tlilok 
thing  orcuuiitrj-  ctioBtnbleB.    We  bave  givirn  tfar  conalable  a  glasa  ifl 
mvt  him  in  a  jiablit-hijuse. — W I* ,  aged  14. 

"  1  never  wax  nrraid  of  the  cimstalileA  in  countn'  Unvns.     In  lai^  tot 
I  never  did  much,  and  always  Icept  out  of  the  way. — J R iMged 

"  Certainly.     I  waA  always  afraid  to  meet  thofte  (meaning  the  paid  i 

stables)  who  knew  me,  especially  as  they  knew  my  line  of  life.— T 

W ,  aged  23. 

"  In  twelve  examinations  returned  by  the  governor  of  the  Ebmx  county 
gaol,  and  in  each  of  the  twelve,  the  qaestion  is  aiuwervd  by '  No '  of '  I 
at  all.' 

"  I  was  never  much  in  fear  of  the  conitablea :  tlicy  never  said  anythiJ 
to  roe  unless  there  was  a  warrant  out. — W C ,  oged  aa. 

"  If  I  met  some  of  the  constables  (i.  e.  iruinrd)  in  Manchester,  they  wer« 
sure  to  search  ne.     I  always  gut  out  uf  the  way  if  1  could. — J- —  H- 
aged  19. 

"  1  was  afraid  of  meeting  the  old  knowing  officers  nt  Liverpool : 
knew  mo  and  used  to  frisk  (eenrch)  me.— J B ,  aged  Hi. 

"  I  was  afraid  of  them  (i*.  r.  the  paid  officers)  in  targe  towns,  but  1 1 
very  little  for  them  In  unall  towns. — T J ,  aged  17. 

"Not  much  in  the  countrx*  towus ;  the  people  in  the  lodging -houaes 
would  put  us  up  to  them.  When  wc  have  kodc  iolo  a  country  fair  wc 
haw  offered  the  lower  order  of  constables  drink  and  money,  and  feome  oi 
ibrm  have  taken  it ;  but  the  town  constableii  would  pull  uf  up  dirvctly , 
we  tried  it.— J H .  ag«l37."-W.^'p.|'.IW  ;  8iw.pf.  108. 

But  BoiDe   of  the  inslaucc$  givea  hy  respectable  witni 
show  the  tisclcssneaa  of  thts  body  to  a  de^ec  (hat,  not\\il 
Htaiidiiig  the  grave  natniT  of  the  evil  tlicy  ilhistnite,  is  ^iiilti 
ItidicniuH,     In  the  cvidcnre  we  have  already  quoted,  a  Yoi 
sliire  ning'istrnte  states  that  he  has  knowu  instances  in  vrhk 
Hlien  Uie  cuUHtuble  has  been  sent  fur  tu  i|uell  a  nutf  he 
miswcretl  that  he  ronld  not  come  himai'If,  but  that  he 
his  staff  by  the  bearer.     Another  witness,  a  gentleman 
versnnt   with   the  ^t^te  of  the  iiiral  adniiniistriitiun    in 
counties  of  Cumbcrlund  mid  Weslmorrliind,  deposes,  that 
CttHe  nf  beer-Bhop  distnrbanccR  or  gi^nend  riot,  Uiia  funeti( 
arj-  says,  "Nay.  I  mun  panp  out  at  way  for  t'ni  constabU 
And  tiie  follo^ving  fact  oeciU's  iit  u  conimumcotlon  made 
Oeorge  William  Newton,  Esq.,  inag;ii»tralc  for  the  counties 
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IVrby,  Chester  mid  Lancuihirc :  "The  ostler  at  the  inn 
"n'l  |Mit  up  wan  iuund  cleatl  in  the  pri\y  at.  iinon, 

"will  being  told  to  Mellor  (the  constnljicj,  *yes,'  he 

"  nid,  *  I  saw  him  dcnd  there  three  hours  ogo,  but  I  have 

bad  trouble  enough  in  Bndlnft  one  deml  man :  I'll  be 

if  1  ever  find  another.'** 

IVarm  all  tint  il  is  perfectly  evident,  that  the  present  con- 
'■tabulAr>-  forrf  of  Kngland  i«i  no  longer  thnt  which  not  merely 
the  tfrtfit  but  the  Mter  of  the  law  of  E[i>^lnnd  requires  it  to 
be:  and  therefore 

III.  Wc  hnvv  now  to  consider,  what  means  arc  to  he  dc- 

riwd  for  the  rcstonitioii  of  the  system  to  something  of  its  ori- 

efBeiencyj  or  at  least  whether  it  be  possible  to  devise 

jy  means  for  the  cslabliiihmcnt  of  aome  cffirii-nt  machinery 

the  iMTitection  of  pcr'jon  and  property  in  England  againat 

dqiredaton. 

And  here  we  ^rould  devote  a  few  words  to  an  ohjrction 
rhich  Mcforcsec  may  be  made  Ui  this  riqwrt.,  and  to  the  plan 
spowd  by  il  for  the  reform  of  the  constabulary  force  of 
id.  It  may  be  objected,  that,  becnuw  some  sorts  of  de- 
predation which  were  not  before  generally  known  an;  ahoMn 
lo  be  practised  by  certain  portions  of  the  labouring  classes, 
ihia  report  displays  a  s'pirit  hostile  to,  or  at  least  luijust 
tdwarilfr,  tli«  poorer  claiifteH  j  and  further  it  may  be  objected, 
tt  the  plon  of  reform  proposed  by  the  Commissiunent  ts 
with  that  principle  of  English  government  which 
portion  of  the  munaf^ment  of  their  own  allairs 
the  people's*  own  hnnds. 

In  regard  to  the  Brst :  although  it  is  true  that  the  report 
»,  and  very  properly  cKposea,  cfTtain  depridationH  by 
jen,  aervanla,  and  others  of  the  same  classes,  it  shows 
clearly  and  forcibly  tliat  the  honest  and  industrious  la- 
bourer, w)  fur  from  being  n  gainer,  is  really  fur  more  a  suHtrer 
Ethan  the  rich  man  by  tlic  depredations  of  all  kinds,  which  are 
|tbc  consequence  of  the  present  total  want  of  protection  to 
on  and  property  in  the  niral  districts  of  this  country, 
idy  quoted  a  very  striking  passage  illustrative 

ftftl.-    ....t]0  of  the  industrious  poor,  in  consequence  of 

the  produce  of  their  little  giinlcns  being  alttigethcr  unpro- 
tected against  the  depredatiooji  uf  the  idle  aud  dissolute^  who 
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find  it  easier  and  more  pleasant  to  live  by  plundering  tlie 
fruit  of  others'  labour  than  by  any  honest  labour  of  their  own. 
The  property  of  the  rich  has  its  special  guards  in  servants  or 
private  watchmen  :  they  tnivel  little  on  toot,  and  their  known 
mcanH  of  redress  in  their  wealth  is  in  itself  a  powerful  protec- 
tion. In  illustration  the  Commisaioners  cite  the  evidence  of  the 
Uev.  Thomas  Spencer,  the  rector  of  Hinton.  near  Bath,  who, 
in  his  exammnttou  with  relation  to  several  districts,  compre- 
hended chiefly  by  the  Bath  Union,  of  which  he  was  the  chair- 
man, describes  the  influence  on  the  different  classes  of  soci< 
of  a  number  of  bad  characters,  persons  unemployed  by 
and  supposed  tu  be  thieves  by  night. 

*'  I  caald  point  uut  sunip  of  those  people  living  without  any  knc 
Tneuis  of  ccnployraent  liy  day,  but  taken  lo  prisou  at  various  titncm 
btiiig  cBuglit  in  Uuprcdntiona  by  nigtit. 

"  These  i-bnracttirs  b»'ing,  m  you  atatc,  «n  the  protrl  by  oigliU  i»  it  ge- 
netally  knowu  what  is  thi;  rfl'fct  r>n  peuptv  in  the  district  i — If  I  trK*^!  by 
night,  country  peopk*  eKprctv  X\w\r  ^ufpriso.  Thcrir  is  acarcvly  aa  iuJt- 
vklual  of  my  parish  thfit  would  not  expreu  hia  surprise  ftt  a  pcrMo  hux 
out  after  dark.  '  I  uc\'er  like  to  be  out  after  d.irk,'  say  vealtby  forr 
to  me  frequently,  and  to  my  lutonishinent.  1  wa&  meotioning  that 
gentleman  ihe  other  day  u  bcin^  a  thing  that  persons  in  the  count 
from  so  many  onfarourable  circnndtanccit,  not  Imving  the  protection  of 
constabulary,  or  gus-lightd.  and  other  convcuicnce*  of  a  town,  aru  greatly 
inconventcuccd  by  not  being  able  tu  go  out  at  night ;  he  said, '  1  go  uut  at 
night.'  Why,  I  said,  that  makes  all  the  difTereace  ;  you  have  your  carriage 
and  two  hot^s,  and  your  coachman  and  footman,  aud  may  travel,  pcrh 
with  perfect  impuoity  ;  but  whun  u  man  has  a  single  horse,  or  a  lii 
horse  and  gig,  njid  ha;)  a  cuuntry  of  hills  a  mile  is  kogth,  or  when  they 
arc  on  foot,  it  is  a  difTurfiil  mutter  :  on>l  the  same  person  who  would, 
in  danger  in  the  one  Cft-ie  would  not  be  in  danger  un  Lho  some  road, 
travelled  as  a  pi*r»on  of  large  property  does — in  hisown  private  carnage^ 
a  gentk-men's  carriage  U  tiot  in  much  d-ingcr. 

"  He  having  a  coachman  ? — A  coachman  ami  a  footman,  and  pcil 
two  or  three  inside,  therefore  it  is  a  more  formidabk-  thing  tu  atUicL  ; 
■  private  individual  is  without  any  protection.  It  is  the  case  very 
quenlly,  that  two  or  thtee  nights  in  the  week,  sometimes  (nro  or 
hours  af^tr  dork,  aometimts  nearly  midnight,  1  am  out ;  and,  unleaa 
just  within  one  hour  of  sunset,  I  scarcely  ever  sec  a  person  od  the 

"  Does  not  that  practicadly  opcrule  ns  n  discuuragvmvnt  lo  rv^lde  in 
coantn',  on  the  ports  of  persons  of  small  means  ? — There  is  cverythinf 
drive  a  man  out  uf  the  country  at  this  very  moment ;  and.  as  un  lodl 
dual,  I  foe)  if  I  were  nut  tiitl  by  my  t-ngogcmcnbi  as  a  cki 
were  to  cunsider  my  own  convenience  rather  than  a  seiisn  of  <!  i 
pot  rcftide  iu  the  country.    It  is  ibe  Iftet  thing  tlutt  any  persuu  la  «>  i( 
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titttHiB  wottlil  (111,  to  dioo&e  n  cuUDtxy  life,  brcauftc  of  the  want  ufthcoil* 
nntigvi  wbich  ore  jiosseut^  in  b  tuwii,  &ucb  on  t1>e  wiint  nf  st-cuHly.  or 
of  isfthin^  m  niurn,  in  rut,  Tor  ihr  tAxcJt  I  }iiiy.  I  f^\  I  pny  in  tura 
to  the  Govcnuneat  a  considerable  sum,  and  that  la  return  I  am  not  con- 
_>baat  tlat  1  ud  protcclit)  iu  the  least  degree  io  the  world."— i*W,  Rrp.  ;>. 

19 1  9m.  f.  aaa. 

In  regard  to  the  second  objection^  the  English  have  an 
that  the  ndv;tnUgcs  which  they  ciijov  tis  n  people  uro  in 
part  owing  to  those  lucal  ini^tilutiutis^  which,  by  nut 
\y  inducing  but  cumpelling  tht:m  to  take  part  in  the  ma- 
leiil  of  their  lonul  affiiirs,  that  is,  tliu  niTairs  oi' their  re- 
ive parishes,  towuRliips,  and  corporations, — such  as  the 
and  superintending  the  conduct  of  overseers  and 
■tables,  or  officers  for  reheving  the  destitute,  uud  keeping 
ic  pemce  in  their  respective  localiticH, — accustom  them  some- 
to  public  business,  to  deal  with  interests  somewhat 
than  those  of  their  respective  families,  and  thereby  en- 
more  cflcclually  aud  usefully  to  interfere,  on  occa- 
>ua  where  interference  l)€cnmc8  nccci!sary,  in  the  regulation 
'the  affairs  of  the  whole  kin,efdom,  or  in  other  words,  of  the 
tntral  government  of  the  country  itself.     In  order  to  know 
mucb  of  truth  there  really  is  in  this  idea,  it  would  be 
to  know  how  much  of  truth  there  is  in  the  subsi- 
idcas  or  propositions  on  which  it  depemU  ;  for  instance, 
how  &r  the  people  of  England  really  do  interest  themselves 
cflcctuaUy  in  the  mauagemeut  of  those  local  all'airs ;  or  how 
fiir  they  neglect  them  and  leave  them  to  the  discretion,  in 
csrh  dtatrictt  of  a  few  bustling  fools  who  cannot  take  care  of 
llicir  own  atBiirft, — or  a  few  sordid  jobbers,  who  can  make  a 
Great  deal  more  by  managing  the  affairs  of  the  parish  gratis 
m  tlicy  could  moke  by  any  other  employment  of  their  time 
id  UilcntA,  and  who  in  fact  do  the  pai-ish  business  very  ill, 
tiid  at  a  liigher  price  than  the  parish  could  by  any  possibility 
piy,  cxtn  at  the  highest  rate,  to  regularly  salaried  and  openly 
.decttd  functionaries.    Of  one  thing,  however,  wc  arc  pretty 
namely,  that  between  England  and  countries  where, 
iu  France  mul  Prussia,  the  centnd  government  or  supreme 
(ccutivc  performs,  not  only  all  the  gcnc!*al  and  central  but 
Efriae  alt  the  local  and  special  functions,  wc  find  a  stiiking 
^cTcore  in  the  capacity  of  the  respective  peoples  for  the 
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conduct  of  public  matters.  The  EngKsh  hnve  gencTB 
evinced  a  practical  good  sense,  wliiuh  appeared  to  have 
tauglit  hy  long  experience,  wliile  the  French  have  often  acted 
aA  if  they  knew  nothing  of  the  munngement  of  ofiiurs  but 
what  they  imitated  in  a  truly  schoolboy  fashion  from  V 
larch,  or  "  THtc  Live"  as  they  tcnw  him.  Whether  this 
ferencc  be  very  mncH  or  at  all  attributable  to  the  cause  men- 
tinned  above,  the  English  people  think  that  it  is;  and  in 
mcaatire,  therefore,  for  the  improvement  of  the  English  « 
etabular}',  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  this  element  shot 
be  left,  and  combijied  with  another  element  which  wc  hal 
now  to  consider. 

We  have  &ccn  that  the  most  prominent  and  foimida) 
classes  of  thieves  are  migratory,  that  is,  they  move  to 
fntm  London  a»  a  centre.  St.  (_iileK*R  nnd  SalTron  M'ili 
the  two  great  termini  or  centres  into  which  their  ecccnti 
comet-like  orbits  ever  and  anon  return.  They  can  now 
avail  theraselvcft  of  all  the  facilities  for  rapidity  of  raovem< 
which  the  advance  of  civilization  atfords.  It  is  evidently  qi 
impossible  Cor  n  local  police,  such  as  oiu*  present  parish  com 
bles,  to  follow  the  rapid  and  ftkilfnlly-conducted  circumvt 
tions  of  such  masters  of  their  profession  as  the  present  higl 
cultivated  race  of  thieves  and  vagrants.  \Vc  hove  seen  in 
evidence  quoted  that  such  thieves  and  \-agranta  laugh 
scorn  the  ancient  constitutional  ftmctionaries.  It  is  ex-itlcnt 
that  the  many  and  various  advantages  of  easy  and  rapid 
comotion  atforded  by  Kteam  and  railroad  convcyouee  la 
procti^cd  and  skilful  hordes  of  tlepmlntors  who  Irnvrnw 
whole  of  Great  Britain  at  the  present  day,  can  only  he 
by  combined  arrangements  extending  along  the  main 
over  the  whi)le  kingdom  ;  by  nrrnngenicnts  under  m  hicli 
force  of  several  counties  may  be  combined,  or  the  couhtAl 
laiy  of  any  one  county  dirceled  to  purticnlur  points,  in 
manner  as  can  only  he  eflfccted  by  an  authority  (teeing 
extending  over  oil  points  at  once.  It  is  preposterous,  ii 
nation  calling  itself  civilized,  that  the  thief  ahontd  Mvnil  him- 
self of  all  the  advantages  of  civilization  in  th- 
his  objects,  and  that  the  commnnitj-  upon  v  _  _  _  pi 
Bhotdd  not  make  use  of  the  same  advantages  to  jirotect  it 
itgHinst  him.     Formerly  the  local  '*  hue  and  cry ''  w  as  at  1< 
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OB  a  level  with  the  tluefa  means  of  escape ;  besides  being, 
tf  vc  hare  shonii  above,  a  real  and  aubstnntia)  hut  and 
erf,  foUovcd  ap  froni  pariah  to  parish  and  from  county 
In  nmnlVi  uri  ln<>t  anil  horseback,  with  efficient  arms  and 
vith  a  zeal  and  nctivity  suitable  to  an  age  when  all  men  were 
in  MUM  dr|i;ree  soltbers,  and  to  a  real  responsibilitr  tothesu- 
lOraaM  executive.  But  since  the  Ah«  and  cnj  is  a  nonentity^ 
Hbd  rc!t|KiusiblUty  no  lunger  e^usts^  it  must  I'uUow,  that  all  the 
^^■witr  '  -nvs  on  the  side  of  the  thief,  who,  with  more  nia- 
^^mi(:  .J  of  his  profession  and  all  the  advantages  of 

npdiocoraocion,  has  to  contend  against  the  mere  effigy  of  the 
QDce  TigoniuK  Auglo-Norman  executive.    A  passage  of  the 
Rrfwrt  will  tend  to  place  this  in  a  still  stronger  light.   S[)cak- 
iqg  of  the  varioiii*  modes  in  which  an  eflicient  constabulary 
fccte  would  be  of  use,  the  Commissioners  say,  the  "  (coimty) 
'li^ennttmdcut  would  also  attend  %vith  an  adequate  force  at 
izca ;  and  inxlead  uf  the  escort  of  men  called  juvelin- 
ijthe  ministers  of  justice  would  be  attenditl  by  an  appn)- 
firiatc  force,  inspiring  respect  by  its  reality,  its  efficiency,  and 
*  respectable  bearing"  (§  259.)     Now  only  think  that  these 
jndm-nien  are  a  sort  of  relic  of  Uic  escort  of  horse, 

"  Wilh  n  tdiafroa  gf  6l«I  on  eftcli  honwS  head, 
And  «  gund  IcRtght  Qpun  hiti  bAck," 

accompanied  the  king's  Juf/iViarit  in  i7inere,justicei<  in 

e,  on  their  circuit  through  the  kingdom  !    Only  think  that 

;  miserable  scarecrows, — of  whom  one  resolute,  well-armed 

man  might  rout  a  hundred,  and  who  absolutely  throw  an  air 

uf  r-i---'--  over  the  grave  and  momentous  proceedings  of 

form  a  part, — are  the  representatives  of  a  Iwdy  of 

..^>Nu<mau  lances,  before  the  shock  of  whose  serried  spears 

I^Htoitposcd  Uicni  went  down  from  the  Spcy  to  tlic  Eu- 

[Antes,  and  two  hundred  of  whom,  with  their  steady  and 

(luri{»lincd  I'aluur.  and 

"   —  -    'Clad  in  ateel^ 
All  cnp-A-pii!  from  bead  to  heel/' 

^cK.  noeonliug  to  the  lines  tn  Sir  Walter  Scott's  *  Antiquary/ 
P*  fhrnisaml  liigliluiultTH ! 

r  (his,  we  see  how  verj' much  things  must 

rhongcd;  huw  completely  vthat  now  remoins  of  the  an- 
1  2 
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dent  civil  executive  of  England  is  the  mere  ahell,  the  mere 
shadow  of  what  it  once  was. 

Ill  duvijung  any  pliui  of  Constabuluiy  Reform  the  great  dif- 
ficiilty  vrill  be,  to  combine  the  udvantHge8,whRtcver  they  wef^ 
of  local  niniinjz;einfnt  uith  those  of  a  generul  system  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  supreme  executive.  In  order 
to  meet  this  difficulty,  and  to  attain  the  object  of  combining 
those  two  classes  of  advantages,  we  think  the  Comuiissionera 
liiive  framed  their  propoaed  plan  with  great  skill.  The  prin- 
ciple of  or^nization  nnd  appointment  on  which  they  pro- 
ceed, is  the  converse  of  that  adopted  \mder  the  Poor  Low 
Amendment  act.  "Under  that  act  it  wus  provided  that  the 
"  appointments  of  officers  shouhl  be  by  the  local  authorities ; 
"  but  that  the  control  of  tlie  appointment,  by  ilismissal  or 
"  otherwise,  Rhould  i>e  in  the  commissioners.  On  account  iif 
**  the  acknowledged  necessity  of  obtaining  men  from  a  trained 
"  force,  unconnected  with  the  districts,  luul  of  changing  them 
"  from  time  Uy  time,  as  well  as  of  reducing;  the  numbers  within 
"  any  district,  we  propose,"  aay  the  Commissioners,  **  that  the 
"  appointment  should  be  with  the  Commissioners  of  Police, 
"  and  that  the  ma^strates  should  be  invested  with  the  control 
**  of  the  appointments  by  the  dismissid  of  the  constables,  or  the 
"  removal  of  the  cliief  olficers  ai»pointed."  (Report,  §  2S0.) 
This,  we  think,  will  meet  the  case  admirably.  There  are  two 
classes  of  interests  at  work  among  the  inhabitants  of  every 
particular  district:  one  of  these  two  classes  stronp;lv  leadi 
them  to  protect  their  persons  ami  property  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  proper  fnncrtionaries  for  that  purpose ;  the  other 
still  more  strongly  impels  a  section  of  them,  more  or  leaa  nu- 
merous, but  a  minority  of  the  whole  body,  to  make  the  end  of 
protection  against  depredator*  subsenieiit  to  another  end, 
viz.  the  appointment  of  certain  persons  to  fill  the  offices  in 
qncstion,  which  persons,  thoiigh  of  ackuowlcilged  iuca{>acUy 
lor  the  due  performance  of  the  duties  entnuted  li>  them,  they 
have  an  interest  in  apjmiutinjz:,  wliich  oiitweif^bs,  in  their 
minds,  the  fear  of  any  risk  to  their  own  pei-sons  and  property 
from  such  appoint-metit.  'i'his  section  moreover,  though  s 
minority,  beinp  very  active  in  Oie  pursuit  of  their  sinister  in- 
terests, are  genei-nlly  found  to  i-nrry  their  objects  againil  tUc 
more  inert  majority.     Now  it  will  be  seen,  that  by  the  plan 


hyihc  ConmiiMionciT,  the  latter  of  these  two  classes, 

>e  cUsa  of  siuister  inten'sL-*,  will  br  completely  neutral- 

iied,  Yihilc  the  foriutr  vtili  Ih;  IcH  in  fiill  force  and  oprmtion. 

Thus  the  maximum  of  advantage  from  local  superintendence 

and  control  will  be  oimbincd  with  the  new  advantage  arising 

fwm  the  pmper  sckrlion  and  tniiniiig  of  the  functionaries, 

uid  fmiQ  an  authoritr  placed  in  n  central  poAition,  and  so 

enabled,  by  lakiiiR  in  at  one  view  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to 

make  movements  and  form  combinations  with  a  precision 

and  rapidity  calculated  to  counteract  the  skilful  combinations 

id  mpid  movements  of  the  present  race  of  thieves,  or  any 

»lhcr  rlftji»e-s  of  law-hreakcrR.    The  latter  portion  of  the  plan, 

namely,  which  has  reference  to  general  and  central  dl- 

Uou,  as  diBtiiijfuishcd  from   special  and  local,  might  be 

iCvricd  into  effect  by  an  extension  of  the  trained  metropolitan 

irce,  which  hoa  been  already  tried,  and  given  satisfaction ; 

ind  "  our  chief  recommendation/'  say  the  Commissioners, 

a,  in  subMoncc,  in  favour  of  an  extension  of  that  forec.*' 

The  Commiasiouers  pro[>o!>c  that  the  adoption  of  their  plan 

be  gradutU  and  even  voluntary',  for  which  they  thus 

^thetr  reasons : 

f  2D1.  Id  the  neit  fiace,  we  conuder  that  were  n  sufficient  body  of 
n»^  tmmediately  Brailable  to  ensare  ruc(t^<<,  it  would  be  the  beat 
to  proceed  with  ita  local  organizatJan  gradually  and  tentatively.  If 
Act  for  the  cstabliihmrat  o(  the  Metropolitan  Police  be  examined,  it 
tSi  be  seen  that  it  ratbrr  supplied  the  meant  of  catablishiog  a  police  thaa 
pntchbcU  any  6xed  plan.  Wc  cooaidcr  that  the  raccrss  of  that  measure 
!  ebiefljr  aKcribdble  to  tbc  course  nf  proccc4in|;  which  was  adopted,  with 
'  adntntages  derircd  from  rxpcrieacc  on  the  spot,  and  the  use  of  wide 
I^HscrctJDnar;  mcotu  to  meet  new  and  unforeseen  exigencies.  In  the  organ- 
On  of  a  rural  or  pru\iacial  conslabulan-  force  time  would  Ije  r«]uiiT<l 
arinHRpnieiit  nf  tlir  futrc  in  t)iE  si'viral  division*,  for  thr  wlcclioii 
bans,  niid  thr  rulApiation  of  attrndancc  on  the  inagifttratea  at  the 
or  ijunru-r  aewions,  for  providing  the  performance  of  such  miscelU- 
wntccA  ns  thoftc  wc  have  described,  and  for  oUier  arrangetncnls 
nrliieh  invidvr  much  cuiit>idcnitiun  of  derail;}.  After  a  trained  force  had 
tbc«n  appointed,  particular  districts,  couiprebending  a  population  similarly 
lUualMl  (as  the  whole  of  a  manufacturing  district),  rai^hl  he  furtncd,  with 
for  direction,  though  still  in  suhin'dination  to  the  gcnr> 
loling  fmm  the  fcmeral  source  of  ftuihoriiy.  To  these 
"iZ  more  than  one  county,  imntedinle  communicatioas 
■i|:.  ^,uch  buftincAs  might  be  transacted  there  wilhuut  di- 

»cl  rtJcRuc*  Ui  Uie  nietropoUa.  Tbc  most  convenient  arrangements,  iiuw> 
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ever,  for  genenl  cfficintcy.  could  only  be  suggmttd  Ity  the  coune  ortclul 
opericDce ;  and  a  wide  dUrrctioaary  |wwcr  should  Ik  givpo.  in  onlcr , 
secure  to  the  public  the  niivantiiges  uf  their  adoption  ■»  the;  aricc. 
trrangoianit^  for  Ihc  I'fSciency  n(  such  a  force  would  he  conftk}cr«)ily 
fluenoed  by  a  new  power,  n&mtrly,  that  of  more  rapid  locomolioa  by ' 
jwlronds:  by  thcM  new  modes  of  eoaveyancc  the  chief  force  in  the 
tiDpoIia  will  pnctically  be  bruiij^ht  twu-tLinlB  nearer  tiisn  heretofore  to 
the  ^rcat«r  part  of  the  coutttn-,  luid  (o  jtartu  of  tome  eountien  it  will,  fof 
practical  purposes,  be  brought  as  near  almost  aa  the  county>town  la  to 
tbeni. 

"  $  282.  Br  the  grmdual  coarse  we  propose,  the  od^-antagct  of  pr 
tve  eKpcricnce  would  he  enaorcd,  and  a  targe  proportion  of  the  comniui 
would  be  propitiated  by  the  well  woriiuf  of  the  fijrcc     It  appears  ta 
to  be  so  far  important  to  obtain  the  zealous  co-operation  of  the  magistracy, 
or  of  the  latiHag  inbabitaots,  io  aid  of  the  constables  in  the  districts  wt 
it  is  introduced,  thai  we  would  propose  to  make  its  inLroduction  v\t 
aivrly  dependojit  on  their  viites.     tf  wi-  are  not  much  misleil  it  is  pro> 
that  the  voluntary  demnndu  ftyr  a  trained  force  would  keep  pan-  with 
means  of  nuppKHng  them.  A  further  advantage  connectetl  witli  thtu  coi 
would  be,  that  the  constables  would  so  for  feel  it  to  be  their  interest^ 
propitiate  the  people  of  the  district  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  babil 
attention  to  their  wiahcm  in  minor  but  useful  services. 

"  $  363.  Wc  have  already  stated  tliot  applications  have  been  made 
nearly  every  parish  on  the  exterior  of  the  boondary  of  the  Metropoht 
Police  to  l>c  included  within  it.  Wc  see  no  reason  to  doabt  the  pinrral 
and  voluntary'  rstenKioD  of  this  desire  e»j>ecially  in  favour  of  a  furve 
pressly  organised  to  meet  the  wants  and  conveniences  of  the  rural  or  in 
vincial  districtA  aided  by  the  contribution  of  a  [lorliim  of  llie  espc 
Should,  however,  this  expectation  not  be  realised  or  not  valued  to  the 
extent,  an  opportuait)'  of  Judging  of  the  fiiippltrmentary  mcasurra  whidi 
might  be  requisite  would  still  be  pained  to  the  legislature." — /Uio . 
ji.  177  i  Svo.p/f.  338,  339. 

As  we,  deeming  this  subject  of  importauce,  have  gone  al 
some  length  into  the  e^^(^enre  and  conrhistonR  foimilfd  thei 
on,  it  may  be  convenient  to  the  reader  to  give  the  Cnmrnil 
aioncrs"  recapitulation  of  some  of  the  chief  conclusions  set 
forth  in  their  report. 

"  1.  Having,  with  a  \-iow  to  judfre  of  the  extent  of  any  requisite  remedy 

means  of  a  paid  constabulary  force,  made  a  gent-rnl  invcstigatioB  i 

well  to  the  state  of  crime  as  to  the  present  state  uf  tltr  unpaid  coa< 

stoliularj'.  wc  find  in  respect  to  the  state  of  crime. — 

"  I.  That  the  [rabltc  information  as  to  the  number  of  crimes  commitlfd, 

bfrmd  from  the  extcnl  of  crimes  Judicially  purtuod  and  punJah«d«  it 

widely  emmcous.  ($$  I.  9.  3,  *.) 

"  9-  'Riat  there  is  wi  average  of  upwards  of  lOo,000  camnitaDcats  wi- 
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niMllv  to  ttic  gaoU  of  the  ablcliwlicU  populatioa  of  Eoglaad  and  WiUrs 
I  for  criminal  oflrDCCA.  i$  I3J 

'3.  That  there  arc  from  11,000  to  30,000  persuos  constantly  io  the 

fcrisuoa)  gaola.  of  which  nuintwr  a  iarp:  pmpotiion  arr  persons  kooTra  u 

Iniog  wholly  by  hat>itual  ikpmlAtion ;  lutil  frnm  inquiriM  niiulc  in  a  large 

owber  vf  the  iadrntiunl  caur*  of  prisnnnrA  taniinnt  for  thefta  in  th«ae 

pnU.  wr  find  that  un  the  nvern^p  such  pmooers  ia  the  rural  UisLricts, 

wiwv  ihvre  »  no  trained  constabulary',  have  bcca  at  large  living  tiy  deprc- 

tlaUiM  daring  average  |>«rii>ds  upwards  of  five  yean  ;  and  that  the  crimi- 

nal  priwneTA  in  the  gaoJ^  in  the  towns,  where  tlierv  ia  a  paid  and  trained 

tortt,  haw  ttnt  been  able  ti  pursue  their  depredations  more  than  brdfthat 

|U>w.     But  that  ncterthdns.  in  either  dtatricts,  priMmcra  are  liberated 

i  wuh  thr  prospect  aoil  the  lemptatino  uf  o  career  of  unknown  but  tuog  du- 

;  rfttwo  for  the  ruturv.  Iiefurc  pcnnanoit  removal  liy  pnwesa  of  law  or  hy 

natund  canten.  (^4  10,  il.) 

"4.  That  with  rrhitiim  to  the  particular  criniM  comraiUrd  by  such  ha* 
banal  deprcdHlora,  no  information  i«  poa»eaaed  by  the  unpaid  constahlen. 
t^  I.  ^  5.  *,  5,  C.) 

"  5.  That  it  raulti  from  a  Apn-ial  inveatigatioa  of  the  habits  of  the 
riMm  ot  habitual  depicdatorsi  that  a  large  prupDrtiua  of  them  arc  mi- 
pitory  i  that  they  migrate  from  town  to  town,  and  from  the  tuwns  where 
thejr  harboar,  and  where  there  are  diBtinct  house*  maintained  fur  their 
^n  (^^  35,36,  37r3S(3g),  they  issue  forth  and  commit  depreda- 
'  liow  apoti  the  fturmuniiinK  rand  districts  ;  the  indnipatis  being  the  chief 
natre  froai  which  thi-y  luigmie:  and  that  ihcy  harliuur  in  provincial 
bnraa  in  proportion  tn  Thvir  mngnitude,  nnd  in  proportion  tij  the  faciiitien 
for  pbuidf>r  or  to  the  ah&eiic?  of  protection  in  the  surrounding  districts. 
p(if  IP.  70,  31,  32,  23,  U,  35,  i6.  37.  28.  29,  au,  31.  33.  33,  34.) 

"  C.  That,  judging  from  particular  cases  in  which  we  have  made  inqui* 

ncs.  a  huge  prriportion,  if  not  alwav-t  the  majority,  of  prisoners  in  the 

vouutjf  gaob,  for  otTeocM  committed  within  the  rural  districts,  arc  persona 

rbo  bavs  migrated  Cram  the  towns  to  the  rural  diatricts.  (^  34.) 

"  7-  That  from  the  impunity-  enjoyed  hy  the  chisses  of  depredab>r5,  mi- 

ar  midoit,  property  is  rendered  insecure ;  in  some  placce  «o  much 

the  part  of  the  laliourin^  classes  as  greatly  to  in)|tair  the  value  of 

ty  to  them*  ami  tliuir  iiiolive»  to  industry  and  frugality.  <^$  31.  43.) 

**8.  TTial  111  the  rural  dl^t^iclA  aj;ricaltural  produce  is  subji-cti-d  to  «• 

■nc  di^pre^lntinn.  nliich  often  inlerfere4  with  the  most  advuiitagcoua 

[luttrworp»Mlui-lian.   (^  41, -IS,  43.  M6,  N/,  14H,  207.) 

"g.  That  a  large  proportion  of  tlte  highwayn  is  left  without  any  pro* 
tHtloo  wlmtaocirer  from  any  constatmlary  or  other  civil  force.  (4  fil.J 

"  lu.  That  on  the  highH-ays  of  a  large  imrl  of  the  country  conimereial 
llratdkr*  and  strangm  who  travel  singly,  otherwise  than  by  public  con- 
»,  and  carry  money  about  Iheni,  abstain  from  travrlliag  uAcr  darkt 

ifcar  of  nihbery  and  riuleoce;  and  that  farmers  return  from  market 

[booinpuiy.  frura  the  hke  ft-nr,  after  riork.   (^J  51,  207.) 

1 1 .  That  the  pToducis  uf  cooirocrciaJ  industry  m  IraiaHu  on  the  high- 
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ways  bring  almost  i-nt'iicly  vrilhout  protrirtion  fmm  Mty  c'lril  force,  are 
subject  tu  cstt-nftive  and  ^yBlcma:lc  depredation,  f^  63,  S3,  55,  56.) 

"  IS.  That  in  the  abf^nce  of  due  protection,  property  carried  by  sea  in 
iihips  which  are  wrecked  oa  those  ports  of  the  coast  where  shipwrecks  oc* 
casionally  or  frcqaeDlly  occur,  is  subject  to  extensive  hubilUAl  deprt 
tion,  and  life  is  cndanfcued  or  lost  ander  cirexiaistaDiTs  uf  bttrlmrity  Ai 
gmccfui  to  A  civilized  nation.  (^  58,  59.  Co,  6l.)  " — Folio  lirport,  p.  1) 
6vo.  py.  343.  345. 

"  III.  Having  specially  examined  the  state  or  public  secnrity  agiiinst 

brcAches  oT  the  peace  in  the  maunfftctnring  districtA,  wc  fiii< 
"  t.  That  the  free  investment  of  cspitAl  and  employmeut  of  lalxjurel 
and  the  prof^ress  of  manufacturing  industn*.  is  impeded  and  codani 
and  combinations  carried  on  by  violent  and  unlawful  means  ;  tlwit  tnt 
has  been  raaortcd  to,  and  that  tlireata  of  mtirdor,  and  arson,  and  penonal 
violence  are  resorted  to  by  such  combiners  as  means  to  eflfect  cbvir  objc 
(H  68.  67,  71.  75,  76.  77,  78,  80.  81,  82.  83.  64.  86.) 

"  2.  TTiBt  for  the  prevention  of  the  disturbancrs  peraliar  to  inch 
Ktricls,  R»  WL'II  as  fur  tbc  ptvvcntiou  of  the  more  onlinary  lircadies  of 
pence,  amidst  the  new  aud  incrt^astng  popalalion,  no  other  cfitcient  force 
than  A  militiiry  force  is  provided.  ($$  S6.  88,  80,  90.  97,  130.  131.) 

"3.  That  Mich  force  ia  irwclefinate  for  the  purpose  of  the  prevetitioa  of 

disordem.  and  tliat  from  Ihc  reluctance  which  is  fell  in  baring  recoarse 

to  it  for  the  purpose  of  repression,  it  is  rarely  naed  until  considerable  evil 

has  been  ocouioQed." — Folio  ileport,  p.  161 ;  8ro,  p.  345. 

"  IV.  Having  specially  iovcBtigatrd  the  state  of  the  conetabolary  forte 

and  the  cxccalioQ  of  tfac  coastitntional  principles  of  penal  adnU 

uistiation  cosncclrd  with  that  force,  we  find, 

"  1.  That  the  early  constitutional  principles  of  local  reaponsit 

ofTenccs  committed,  by  compensation  to  the  ■sufferers,  or  by 

to  the  crown,  has  been  impaired ;  and  that  there  doe^  not  exist  an 

quatc  local  interest  lo  ensure  the  adoption  of  efficient  means  for  the 

vention  of  crimes,  especially  of  crimes  committed  against  the  peraona  t>t 

atraogers.  travellers,  or  wayfarers.  ($^  95.  105,  IO0.> 

"  a.  That  in  the  majority  of  Instances,  the  courts  leot,  or  other  foncik 
orics  charged  with  the  duly  of  appointing  lit  and  proper  prrsonx  to  act! 
coiistablps,  do  not  appoint  persons  who  possess  the  requisite  ]rfl:Al  quaU' 
jicalions  ia  respect  of  iotelligeDce,  substance,  character,  and  cotmeiit 
m  112.  125.  126.  127.) 

"  3.  'I'hat  the  modes  of  carrying  out  the  early  constitutioi  t^ 

of  action  of  A  couslabalajy  furcc.  nf  sacking  iofurmatioa  of  <  >    i  i^ 

iiics,  or  misdcmcunoars  committed,  iiml  of  instituting  quick  nnd  fr 
pursuit  for  the  apprehension  of  the  nfTi-uders,  have  fallen  intn  dtrsucti 
And  that  no  new  modes  adapted  to  ibc  present  cirnunstonce*  of 
have  been  introduced.  (^^  102,  103,  116.) 

"  4.  That  olTender^,  after  having  comtnilted  CKlenfttvo  dcprcdatic 
one  district,  have  recourse  to  another;  the  pMiplu  in  which,  faavnifi 
ceived  no  warning,  arc  enabled  to  tnkc  no  measures  of  prevmtioa  | 
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UiM  DDtil  tirtccted  anil  ptirmiffl  by  Mimf  privatr  indivirlualn,  osualiy  at 
llretrown  pnviUi:  cost,  the  drpreilatore  prrwwt  without  intemiption  by 
any  ffoMic  tifficcn  from  district  tA  district.  ($$  117,  llO,  120,  131.) 

'A.  That  the  criniioal  law  i»  o/Un  eiten^iively  disp^iuwd  with,  and  iU 
cneutiiio  icH  to  the  diKTction  orprivKte  and  unauthorised  individuals. 

"6.  Thtkl  in  consequence  of  thf  eitcnaivr  dereliction  of  the  constitu- 
*ti<)B«l  principles  of  penal  arlminijttnttioa,  sctf-protvctiun  i»  extensively  rc- 
■ortcd  to  by  piivnte  inilrviilualft  Mponitely.  as  well  u  by  individuals  ns- 
•oriMtnf!;  together  far  mutnal  protectioo.   ($^  117.  118,  123,  133.) 

**7-  That  there  are  upwArJs  of  50O  private  or  voluntary  associations 
(brsctf-tirotectioa  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  by  tlie  payment  of  re. 
varda  for  th*  apprehMision  of  felonft  and  the  (•xpeniin  of  their  prnsecn- 
ttoOf  indtpcodeutly  of  a  large  number  of  aMociatinns  for  self-proteclion 
by  mbacriptioQ  for  the  maintenanee  of  pnYi\t<?  watchmen  -,  and  of  other 
pritala  utociattoos  for  the  removal  of  various  evils,  such  as  the  suppres- 
lion  of  TOgrancy  and  mendicancy,  which  it  is  the  bosincav  of  the  govcm- 
SMBt  lo  prirvcol  or  repress.  {§  1 18.) 

"6.  That  the  protection  obtained  by  such  associations  is  in  proportion 
to  the  coet  exlrrmely  inaiicquntc,  and  that  the  practice  of  investing  pri- 
me haods  wilh  public  powers  for  their  own  uk  is  fraught  witJ)  much  ia- 
tonvcaiencT,  anri  some  danger  of  raischief  to  the  public  by  lar^  associa- 
tions,  m  57.  I3n.  131,  13.1.  134.) 

"9.  That  the  pmpcr  pcrfurmancr  of  the  legal  duties  of  constables  in 
the  pfTscint  stat«  of  the  law  atid  cirrumiitanpo^  of  the  community  would 
rcquue  from  persons  otherwise  properly  qualifiL-rl  in  rcspetl  lo  subslanco 
uu)  character,  a  sacrifice  of  time  and  labour  which  would  render  the  cora- 
fnUcrry  Mr\'icc  of  the  office  ^evausly  borthensame,  and  that  within  the 
time  allowed  for  such  service  the  requisite  inform.ttion  and  ciprrience  for 
tti  proper  performance  could  not  ordinarily  be  obtained.  (§  134.) 

"  10.  Thttt  it  is  cusential  to  the  proper  performance  of  the  duties  in 
qacation  that  they  should  be  performed  by  on  agenc)*  specially  trained, 
paid,  and  appointed,  during  good  behaviour,  for  the  purpose,  and  sub- 
ject<<l  In  the  control  of  superior  snd  tmined  ofKcers,  who  are  themselves 
«|wnaily  nunlilirtl  and  iubjri-U-d  tn  (■fi'icti\c  responsibility.   (^§  135,  136, 
137.  139)."— >'•»/»<>  ^^>«'■^f•  ISO;  tti-n.  ;.;>.  n45-3t7. 
"  V.  HavioK  specially  investigated  the  mse«  of  the  trial  of  pnid  consta- 
hlek,  in  the  case  of  the  trial  of  a  paid  constfibulary  forte  appointed 
and  controlled,  according  to  an  act  of  parllamt^nt  for  the  county 
of  Chralcr.  by  the  mnfcistrates  at  quarter  and  petty  scsslooa 
t^  140,  Ml.  142.  144,  146.  147.  148,  149).  we  find, 
"  I.  That  the  appointment  and  nnnngement  of  a  paid  conetabolar)- 
furre  in  sepamle  division?,  separali-ly  inano^cil  at  the  discretion  of  the 
juticrs  al  llir  petty  f^esMons  of  lbL■^t■  divisions,  is  an  arrangement  of  It- 
inroinpatiblc  with  atiy  efGoent  And  rconomiral  ^yeleni  for  thp  prc- 
lion  t.f  crime,  f^  155,  156,  l.i?,  LSH,  CO,  IfiO,  \Ol.)."—FoL  Ihp.  p. 
IW;  ftpo.  p.  347- 
'*  IX.  Having  inquired  as  tn  the  mode  in  which  such  ft  force  should  bo 
appointed,  and  the  pTobable  expense,  wc  find— 
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"  1.  That  it  is  csscatini  for  the  pfncicncy  and  Attainment  of  all  cotnpt- 
titrle  services  from  a  coiistabular)*  force, — Rnt,  that  thr  constalilea  eliuul^ 
be  tmioecl,  or  appointed  from  a  trained  force  (^  153,  I&ti,  157.  159,  U 
176,  1B7,  US,  193,  106)  i  occoodlv,  that  neither  by  opiroiotmcnt  or  olhi 
wise  ahould  Uicy  be  privately  connected  witli  the  district  in  which  they 
act  (f§  133,  179,  1«0) :  thirdly,  that  they  should  nt  periods  be  changed 
Tmm  dbtrict  to  district  m  160,  ItIO,  187.  309) ;  fourthly,  that  whilst  Ihcy 
should  act  undrr  local  direction  for  the  performance  fifvariutu  local  rad 
adminUtrstivL-  duties,  for  the  reprensinn  of  the  practicea  ormigrMory  dr* 
predalnra,  vagranry,  nnd  offences  wlitch  concern  the  community  at  Urge 
more  than  tlie  portieulAr  locality,  they  muAt  act  undor  general  rutca 
principles,  and  in  subordinution  to  general  directions  fmm  one  genf 
And  rcaponsiblc  nccutive  authority.  ($§  36ti.  3C7,  3G8,  2(i'J,  270,  371, 
973.  874.  990.) 

"  3.  Thnt  sueh  a  trained  nnd  moveable  force,  under  general  and  res 
sible  direction,  will  produce  greater  advnntafrea  than  at  least  double 
number  of  untrained,  irremoveable  eonstablee,  acting  more  expemtii 
under  aeparmte,  independent,  and  voluntary,  or  ontrainod  and  irreapc 
aible  direction.  (^  3-II.) 

"  3.  That  the  expense  of  a  general  and  uoifonn  force,  which  wt 
would  t>e  adequate  to  the  attainment  of  these  objects,  would  he  under 
half  &  million  ptrrling  per  annum. 

*'  4.  That  the  saving  from  the  services  of  sacb  a  Torre  would  be  consi- 
derable; that,  independently  of  ihc  saving  to  inilividusls  of  the 
proportion  of  the  money  or  produce  nuvr  taken  by  habitual  dcpredatr 
there  would  l>e  much  saving  efli-etcd  on  upwards  of  two  millions  of 
,  aey,  now  CKpcnded  chtelly  in  the  r<t<tt  of  repression  and  of  puniHliment 
[various  ways;  amon(;<>l  others,  iti  the  niainti'oanccof  dcliuquents  in  gac 
'in  transports,  and  in  the  penal  colonies,  as  well  as  in  the  prevention 
frauds  upon  the  revenui-.  (^  247.  249,  2.'iO.) 

"  5.  That  much  time,  which  wu  amnot  accnrately  determine,  would 
required  to  obtain  pmper  pemoas  and  fit  thcin  by  training  for  the  pr 
discbargeof  their  duties,  and  lu  organise  an  efficient  traineU  force.  ($$3&j 

r».) 

*'  6.  That  the  only  available  district  or  trained  force  that  can  at  pr 
obtained!  is  thr  new  Metropolitan  Police  force. 

"  7*  That  in  the  t;r<?at  inujurity  of  inHtanres,  or  nearly  all.  of  thr  st 
eessful  trial  of  a  paid  constabulary  force,  have  been  instances  whi^rt-  irsirr 
men  bavL-  bean  obtained  from  the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  cotiiprehi.-i 
ing  about  200  iaataocea  in  towns  and  rural  districts." — fal.  iit^i.  p. 
Bvo.  p.  349. 

The  Commissioners  propose — 

"  I.  That  as  a  primary  remedy  for  the  evils  act  forth,  a  paid 
bulory  force  should  be  trained,  appointed,  and  organiacd  on  the  princ 
plea  nf  ntftiinj^riiK-ril  ref-ngitisnl  by  thr  Irgishituro  in  the  appointment  of 
tba  new  .VIi<tropuliiaa  I'ulire  force. 

'*  It.  That  for  this  purpose,  upon  an  application  in  writing,  uitder  the 
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bm]»  of  s  mKJortty  nf  thr  Jiisticfc  .-uicmblecl  At  any  qunrter 
toftlieptflfe  (or ihftCfHiaty,  setting  forth  the  inBecurityof  |>«rBon 
*hiS  property,  And  ibc  want  of  psid  constables,  the  Commiuiooers  oS 
iWiov  ib«II,  with  the  oppnthatian  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
tioow  Dtpartnifot,  direct  thv  locmtion  of  such  coDstableg  sod  such  uffi- 
cvi  a*  may.  upon  ciain'uuUioa  by  the  said  Coiniiiitiiiiiicrst  be  deemed 
atlei|uits  for  the  due  protectioQ  of  life  nr  property  within  the  county. 

"  HI.  Tlie  f'jnv  ?)mII  be  paid  oac-fuurth  from  the  consolidiitcd  fund 
md  tbr<re- fourths  from  the  coimty  rate},  ns  ■  part  of  the  generoJ  en* 
^atsr^  '>1  the  whole  couoty. 

**  (V.  Thit  the  constates  so  appointed  shall  report  their  proeeedingft 
ta  tKc  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  i)aartrr  and  petty  sessioos  where  they 
m*  statloneil. 

"  V.  That  tlie  superiDteodintA  sttall  be  subject  to  dismissal  upon  the 
nptaMOtatioa  of  the  jnntieos  of  the  peace  in  quarter  ^esslonit,  and  that 
tlu  Mfjeants  and  conslahles  Ahall  he  fmbjeet  to  diemi&futl  U)K)n  the  re- 
presentatioa  of  the  justices  of  peace  in  petty  sessions. 

"VI.  '{"bat  the  justices  of  the  peace  shall  frame  rules  and  regulations 
far  the  scrticc  of  procou  and  attendance  at  petty  or  quarter  strseioos  of 
such  force,  which  roles  shall  be  submitted  to  the  SccrcUu?  of  State, 
•ad,  if  approved  by  him.  shall  be  binding. 

**  VII.  lliat  the  CDmrniMtoners  shall  frame  rules  and  regulatioos  for 
til*  general  manaj;ment  of  the  police,  which  rules  shall,  on  the  appro- 
bation of  t)iv  Secretary  of  State,  be  binding,"— /*•/.  Hep.  p.  1S4  ;  Stw. 
fp.  350,  351. 

The  Report  concludes  with  some  remarks  in  answer  to  the 
vuppoMtion  that  such  a  force  might  be  used  agalusl  the  poli- 
ticftl  liberty  of  the  subject. 

"  f  >1W,  The  principles  embodied  in  onr  rtcommendatiuns  bcioR  baaed 
oo  otawirc  experience,  wc  feel  confident  that  however  they  may  for  a  lime 
bt  inpedtd  by  adverse  iolereata.  those  interests  and  the  prejudices  engeo- 
4rred  by  tbem  wUI  yield  before  the  light  of  future  eipcrience  which  will 
Ind  to  the  ullimaLe  ndoptinn  of  mrasun?s  on  tlic  principles  of  those  tcc 
pntpOM.  If  otie  uiitfi>nii  and  trained  force  be  ipfficientty  directed  to  the 
pmrotitra  or  repreuion  'if  crime  we  cannot  doubt  of  success. 

*"  I  299-  Wc  can  find  no  solid  ground*  for  the  «up{KMitiun  often  entcr- 
ttwcd  that  a  lar^e  atnotint  of  crime  is  a  nece.t9ary  evil  incident  to  the  pre- 
sent conilttion  of  society,  and  tlmt  the  most  ignorant  and  base  of  the  com- 
miuty  may  defeat  the  eiertions  of  a  well-appotDted  igcacy  instituted  for 
tbi  repteosioD  of  their  crimes. 

"  4  300.  The  appnintmtnt  of  a  proper  force  for  the  prevention  or  re- 
pratitoa  of  crimes  has  stjmelimes  been  vieweil  with  apprehensirtB.  on  the 
nrppnsitioD  that  such  a  force  might  be  osed  to  impair  the  political  lilierty 
oftiw  tabjrct. 

"  If  wf  wcin  to  ailmil  that  a  diminution  instead  of  an  increase  of  the 
[Kditical  lilwrty  of  the  subject  were  the  probable  conjcquencc  of  the  esta- 
Uishtnent  of  aa  efficient  conatabulary  force,  we  should  oevertheleM  be 
pnfaml  to  ihvw  that  the  rrils  wa  hava  found  in  existence  in  soma 
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districts,  um)  the  abjc-ct  eubjcctinn  of  tlu*  popatation  tn  fan  whit 
bv  tnmrd  a  8lat(>  of  slitvery,  which  the  objpctors  would  endure  from 
groundleM  fcitr  of  the  Iosa  of  liberty,  form  a  con<litioo  much  won«  in  alt 
respectA  than  any  condition  that  conid  he  imposed  by  anygorernment  thi 
could  eiist  in  the  present  state  of  snciety  in  this  country.  We  do  not 
lie%-e  that  in  thii  country  any  fioverament  could  possibly  cxiit  which  tut 
jccted  the  people  to  domiciliary  attacks,  and  tu  have  their  hoosei  brokrn 
open  ami  plundered,  and  their  lives  endangered  at  night,  nr  which  caused 
a  large  proportion  of  the  population  to  abstain  from  travelling  singly  alter 
dark  fur  fear  of  being  put  in  danger  of  their  lives  and  stripped  of  their  pr^ 
pcrly  by  armed  men, — which  allowed  itsagentfl  to  pillage,  ormaltrt^til  tl 
tmfortanate  pec^lc  wrecked  no  the  coA^t^,  or  which  generally  inflictet]  nurh 
evils  aa  are  now  inflicted  by  upwardfl  of  40,OIK>  thieves,  robbers,  or  ma- 
rauding hordes  of  vai'inuA  deftcriptions,  against  whom  the  honest  io  almost 
fvery  part  of  the  country  have  been  driven  to  associate  for  lelf-defenc 
Neither  do  we  sra  any  motivea  which  could  induce  any  go\'emmenc 
these  limes  to  impose  politicAl  restraints  so  oppressive  or  so  mischievc 
on  any  tndusuious  community  as  we  find  imposed  by  illegal  means  on 
the  manufacturing  population  of  the  city  of  Norwich  and  other  putt  of 
the  kingdom;  nor  do  wc  believe  that  by  any  form  nf  the  aboK  of  the 
powers  of  a  government  it  could  use  any  such  agency  as  secret  comi 
tec*  have  employed  in  the  manufocturing  districts  to  roerrc  the  hone 
and  industrious,  but  peaceable,  to  purposes  injurious  to  them,  hy  adt 
murder  or  the  fear  of  life  or  nxairaing,  or  the  threats  of  such  fire  and 
tage  as  were  displayed  in  the  burning  of  the  city  of  Bristol, 

•'  f  301.  TTie  Apprehensions  exprci«ed  of  danger  to  the  liberty  of 
■uhject  from  the  institution  of  a  p^c^'eotive  police  are  oeualty  support 
by  reference  to  institutions  having  that  name  oo  the  continent ;  but  w~ 
belicxe  it  will  be  fonnd  that  the  notions  prevalent  as  to  the  state  and  ope- 
rations of  such  institution*  arc  even  more  erroneous  tlian  those  wc  ha-ve 
found  prevalent  on  (he  state  of  the  pcoal  administration  in  Uiis  coontry. 
We  believe  it  will  be  found  that  the  police  force  in  a  neighbouring  coon- 
iT)*,  which  has  been  referred  to  as  n  preventive  police,  is  in  no  proper 
sense  in  simnd  theory  or  actual  practice  preventive;  and  that  it  bos  had 
■one  of  the  chief  effects  popularly  attrilnited  to  it.  Although  orgoDtscd 
or  political  purposes,  to  the  neglect,  as  we  believe,  of  the  main  porposM 
nf  n  prm'entive  police — the  protection  of  private  individuals  in  tbr  rojoy- 
ment  of  their  rights  a^aiuat  inrrnctions  by  depreilators  or  others, — it  Iuh 
ootsaved  the  various  goverumenta  which  have  depended  oo  it,  if  any  liavr  i 
and  in  all  large  movemenie  by  the  whole  of  the  community  it  has  been 
ditrcgarded.  or  thrown  aside  as  of  no  serious  account,  llic  trained  force 
which  wc  propose  is  of  little  more  than  one  constable  to  2O00  inhabit 
nnta; — a  force  three  or  four  limes  more  numerous  than  thot  we  pcof 
were  absurd  as  a  means  of  constraining  tlic  whole  community  to 
course  which  they  felt  to  be  inimical  to  them.  Vi*hat  stteh  a  fuictf  ffl( 
do  with  Ibe  tacit  consent  of  the  community,  and  whflt  we  bctic\T  to 
most  important  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject  it  should  do,  is  lu  rnrtiin* 
laws  for  the  luppression  of  illegal  conspiracies,  riot*,  ■■ 
lenccs,  by  which  Ignorant  or  fooalical  ur  rapacious  Ddi- 
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Without  the  MMDt  or  aid  of  the  commanitf ,  that  U  to  «ay, 
witltMl  IttformatioD  fcam  the  people,  a  police  or  coustabulary  force  can- 
auC  perform  properly  even  iu  ordiuar)*  duties. 

"  I  30rl.  The  lafe  course  fur  maintaiuiog  the  freedom  of  Ihe  subject 
kppc«r*  to  us  to  bv,  out  to  render  the  authoriltea  impotent,  but  to  make 
Ih^m  rtrictly  rciponiiblc  for  the  u»e  of  the  power  with  which  thvy  may  be 
biTeated  for  the  public  service.  The  sccuritiea  rcBpectioR  which  the  great- 
er aiuuctr  ehould  be  raanifvMcd,  are  tltc  securities  that  the  power  which 
the  lefialatatv  may  confer  for  the  griierul  advantage  shall  be  fully  uacd. 
The  grval  mass  of  eril  iadicati^d  in  our  Report  is  ascribable  not  to  the 
abusr,  but  tn  the  neglect  am)  iliituse  of  beneficial  powers.  Tlic  chief  and 
[irtiper  ohjection,  ai  we  cioreivr,  to  the  police  forces  abroad  are,  that 
lh»y  act  on  power*  which  are  arbitrary:  tin-  forci"  which  we  propose 
oouU  ortly  act  on  powers  which  are  legal,  and  for  which  they  would  be 
TCftpMikible  to  the  courts  of  law,  and  ultimately  to  the  parliament. 

"  %  303.  Wimt  ha4  been  done  partially  in  particular  places,  may  Ik 

dooe  generally  and  more  completely  throut^hout  the  country,  by  the  more 

efficient  application  of  the  like  meaoa.     If  a  constabulary  force  were  well 

■ppoiotcd  and  trained  on  a  uniform  system,  and  were  placed  under  trained 

■ad  responsible  direction  for  tlie  whule  countf)-,  it  would,  wc  are  assured, 

•ODD  eoablr  all  Yuur  Maje»ty'»  subjeclK  tu  tlwp  under  a  feeling  of  security 

fino  midnifht  pluniler  and  violrnce ;   it  would  give  prutectior  to  the  in- 

dustrious  cIiukcs  in  the  enjoyment  of  property,  and  hy  enhancing  its  value 

CTMte  oJditionaJ  mntiveik  to  industry  and  frugality  ;  it  would  give  freedom 

tad  security  to  travellers  on  the  roads,  and  humane  succour  to  natives, 

tod  hoapitality  tn  strangers  thrown  by  shipwreck,  on  our  coasts ;  it  would 

free  the  country  from  mendicancy  and  vagnincy,  and  the  various  evils  that 

fallow  in  their  cour»c  ;  it  would  free  the  industry  of  the  manufacturing 

Uhourere  and  increase  the  inducements  t>)  tlie  investmeat  of  capital  by 

pntecting  Ihcm  from  lawless  violence  ;  it  would  tend  to  secure  the  people 

fmm  the  alarms  and  dangers  of  riotom  dtBlurbances  of  the  [joace,  by  af- 

Itirdltig  a  powerful  means  of  repressing  them  without  the  rink  uf  military 

cuccution  and  bloodshed,  without  putting  hostile  parties  in  amy  against 

each  other,  without  cogundermg  ajumoftitios  by  arming  neighbour  to  coa- 

lict  with  nei](hbour.  and  master  with  servant ; — all  this,  and  much  more 

beneBccnt  service  it  might  be  made  to  render  at  an  immediate  expense  of 

1»«  than  one- fourth  of  the  sum  recently  saved  by  one  amendment  in  local 

admin istration  ;  or,  as  we  feel  cooBdcnt,  all  these  great  objects  may  be  ac- 

comphshed  with  on  ultimate  saving  of  the  whole  expense  from  upwards 

of  two  HtilboDdof  moof^y,  now  chiefly  expended  ou  what  have  been  proved 

before  committee>  ol  both  houses  of  ]tarliameut,  and  pronounctd  by  them 

to  be.  iafffoctivc  or  demoralising  sj'stcms  of  punishment. 

*'  All  which  we  now  humbly  certify  to  Your  Majesty. 

(Signed)         (US.)  CHARLES  SHAW  LEFEVRE. 

(L.3.)  CHARLES  ROWAN. 

(L.8.)  EDWIN  CHADWICK." 
m,inhall-Pkn,  Marth  37,  183g. 
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Jovmal  qf  the  Staiittical  Sociehj   qf  London,     No.  8. 
Dec.  1838. 

2.  Afgemeineg  Orffon/iir  Handel  und  Oewerle.   1839.    CSIn. 

3.  Anii-Com-iaw  Circular.     April  1839. 

Tub  principles  of  free  trade  have  already  on  \-arioua  occa- 
sions been  advix:atcd  in  this  Review ;  cuiiscquently  our  read- 
ers must  be  aware  that  -rc  arc  decidedly  oppoitfd  to  the  in- 
vidious and  impolitic  restrictions  upon  the  importation  of 
corn.  Wc  have  expressed  our  disapprtibation  of  that  anti- 
quated system  vhicli  bears  so  oppressively  upon  the  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  Interests  of  thii^  populous  country. 
It  was  imjHissihle,  thereforcj  for  us  not  to  feel  snme  raortifi- 
cation  at  the  result  of  the  late  diviiiiun  U(ion  the  question  in  a 
rcfomied  house  of  parliament.  This  circumstance  is  the  more 
to  be  lamented  in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  as  it  serves 
to  affnni  some  kind  of  pretext,  a  certain  appearance  of  justi- 
fication to  the  promulgators  of  anarchial  principles,  to  the 
Chartist  agitators,  who  have  been  of  late  but  too  successful 
in  propagating  disaffertion  amongst  the  operative  classes. 

On  this  account  we  were,  we  confess,  disappointed  tliat 
there  wei-c  not  found  more  liberals  to  swell  the  ranks  of  that 
honest  and  patriotic  minority  who  sttx>d  uji  in  defence  of  the 
rights  of  the  many  against  the  usurpation  of  the  few.  At 
the  same  time  wc  cannot  pretend  to  hare  indulged  in  any 
very  sangtiine  expectation  that  the  proceedings  of  the  session 
would  lead  to  a  favourable  result,  ludci'd,  from  the  very 
circumstances  of  the  cose,  the  more  reflecting  jmliticians  must 
have  had  a  prophetic  anticipation  how  the  case  wotdd  be 
decided. 

llic  landowners  ha\*e  undoubtedly  u  certain  immediate 
interest  in  supporting  the  existing  Corn  Laws.  They  consti- 
tute also  an  overwhelming  majority  in  tlie  lower  house  of 
parliament.  'Hiough,  Uiereforc.  we  trmy  regret  Uic  circum- 
Etuncc,  we  cannot  feel  much  surpriseil  that  they,  like  most 
other  bodies  of  men«  ahuuld  have  proved  liwmselves  (n  be 
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uiimated  with  iielfish  motives  y  that  honnurnble  inembeni,  in 
»pit<  of  their  higli- sounding  professions,  should  hove  shown, 
vhcn  fairly  put  to  thi!  tt'st,  that  they  prefer  their  oivn  and 
ftbe  interests  of  tlieir  class  to  those  of  their  country. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  human  cvenU,  it  is  only  by  rom- 
pnlflont  more  or  leu  disguised,  tliat  any  members  of  a  .society 
[oui  be  induced  to  forego  advantages,  however  tinfair  and 
huwwer  tielrinieutal  to  the  interests  of  the  majority,  wliieh 
have  been,  in  their  apprcht^nsion,  uppnipriatcd  to  them  by  the 
rigfat  of  poasession.  When,  for  instance,  the  material  inter- 
of  a  j»rrwcrfuj  aristocracy  are,  or  npjjcar  to  them  to  be, 
riy  touched,  in  order  to  repel  the  antagonist  force  the 
nhole  mornl  encr^a  of  the  nation  ought  to  be  brought  to 
bMT  U(>oii  the  question. 

At  tltia  unanimity  of  opinion  the  countrr  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived. The  rlmnge  thcreJure  must  bide  its  time.  As  yet,  a 
ible  proportion  of  the  middle  and  oiK'nitlve  classes 
in  the  tn)|iort  duties  as  at  present  established.  The 
icqotsitv  infunuatiun  lifts  not  hitherto  been  sufiicicntly  dif- 
ftiaed  amcmgNt  all  ranks  of  society. 

The  Ittiidorniert  have  still  to  learn,  thnt  they  mightily 
ovcrmtc  the  advantages  they  secure  for  themselves  by  the 
pn:-  \m :  that,  ahhuuffh  they  do  indeed  take  mnch 

fir\>i  iiilry  in  general,  and  more  [loi-lieularly  from  the 

nanufBcttirers,  yet  they  Ihcmselvea  derive  little  profit  from 
their  ejctortion,  inasmuch  as  the  (H'eatrst  share  of  the  loss 
eotaHed  upon  the  country  is  in  the  way  of  unprulitable  cx- 
pente  laid  out  upon  land  which  could  nut  pay  for  its  own 
raltivBtion  :  an  ex|)ense  wliich,  we  need  scsircely  obsen*e,  is 
thrown  away  to  all  iittcnts  and  piirjioses,  not  only  as  respecta 
the  country  at  large,  but  even  the  landlords  themselves. 
Neither  are  they  as  y^t  fuUy  sensible  of  the  important  fact, 
that  whilst  they  arc  wajjing  an  illiberal  warfare  against  the 
fureign  competitor,  they  arc  at  the  same  time  secretly  un- 
linrng  the  prosperity  of  the  best  customers  for  their 
I,  and  consequently  drying  up  the  sources  nf  their  own 
wealth.  They  are,  in  short,  not  yrt  fully  instnicted  in  the  hu- 
miliatiiig  lesiKtn,  that  the  devices  of  the  selfish  return  to 
plague  llie  inventors.  Lastly,  the  corn-rent  ujamiist  requires 
to  Im  convinced,  that  with  KngUEli  capital,  skill  and  industry, 
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with  our  fecilities  of  carriage  and  convenient  markets,  there 
is  no  reason  to  dread  a  ruinous  competition  with  the  fo- 
reigner. 

The  farmer,  again,  ia  not  yet  persuaded  that,  as  the  prohi- 
bition of  foreign  importation  in  in  its  intention  and  its  very 
nature  a  protection,  not  of  profit^  hut  of  rent ;  so  its  effect  is 
not  only  to  iujurc  him,  as  well  as  others,  in  hia  capacity  of 
consumer ;  hut  also,  by  the  additional  fluctuation  which  it 
occasions  in  the  price  of  corn,  to  deprive  him  of  his  sectiri^ 
and  independence ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  tends  to  limit 
his  opportunities  of  making  a  suitable  provision  for  hia  chil- 
dren in  trade  or  commerce. 

The  agricultural  labourer,  also,  is  not  yet  fully  aware  that  it 
is  a  mere  delusion  to  suppose  himself  intci*ested  iu  raising 
rents  to  an  artificial  level ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  clear 
oa  demonstration,  that  the  UHunI  returns  of  agricultural  la- 
bour are  nfudercd  lower  in  proportion  than  those  of  other 
occupations,  from  the  very  cireumstance  of  his  forming  part 
of  on  unnatural  system ;  that  in  two  capucitic?,  as  the  receiver 
of  the  loneKt  proporliun  of  wages,  and  as  the  consumer  of  the 
greatest  proportion  of  bread,  he  may  be  tndy  said  to  be  most 
directly  and  entirely  exposed  to  the  blighting  influence  of  the 
worst  of  all  monopolies. 

The  ignoraucc  and  iudiflereuec  which  uc  wotdd  so  gladly 
see  removed,  do  not  so  much  proceed  fnira  the  actiial  de- 
ficiency of  strong  and  convincing  arguments,  ns  from  their 
imperfect  diflusion  amongst  the  agricultural  classed.  Hie 
raitster  manufacturers  are,  however,  at  length  beginning  to 
exert  themselves  in  good  eanicsi.  Tliey  ore  endeavouring  to 
carry  correct  information  into  the  seclusion  of  the  agricultural 
districts.  Lecturers  have  been  sent  out  into  diflferent  parU 
of  the  countrj',  who  liavc  ventured  to  trespass  upon  the  very 
preserves  of  the  Com-hiw  monopolists. 

We  feel  also  much  gratification  in  ob!*t!r\'ing  that  a  publi- 
cation entitled  "The  Corn  Law  Ciri'uiar"  has  lately  issued 
from  the  press,  which  seems  admimbly  calculated  to  contri- 
bute to  the  end  for  which  it  ts  designed.  It  does  not  suffer 
the  vain  love  of  origiuolity  to  interfere  with  its  usefulness, 
but  lends  itself  to  the  propagation  of  such  facta  and  argti- 
ments,  whether  new  or  old,  as  seem  to  be  most  impoztanL 
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The  publicfition  la  a  cheap  one ;  iU  price  ia  not  more  than 
two- pence  even  in  its  stamped  form — without  stomp^  only  one 
penoT.  The  proceedings  of  the  association  from  which  it 
enum&tes  are  reported,  and  such  additional  facts  and  orgn- 
menta  adduced  aa  may  from  time  to  time  be  elicited  by  Lhelr 
inquiries. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  cannot  doubt,  that  the  final 
condemnation  of  a  t«j-stem  so  glaringly  opposed  to  the  inter* 
eat*  of  the  community  is  already  scaled.  The  laiu!lord*8 
monopoly  may  indeed  prolong  a  withered  and  decrepit  ex- 
istcnci^  throng  one  or  two  more  sessions ;  but,  sooner  or 
later*  the  8ee<U  of  decay  and  corruption  Mhich  it  bears  within 
mark  it  for  an  ignominious  cud, — an  end  the  more 
iiurted,  tlie  more  infamous. 

Since,  however,  we  conceive  that  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion—aa  far,  at  lea{>t,  as  England  alone  is  concerned — have 
been  amply  discussed  in  the  literary  world,  the  object  of  the 
present  article  i&  to  contemplate  the  Corn  Laws  in  one  of  their 
foreign  aspects.  From  the  very  title  of  this  Review  our 
readers  must  infer,  that  we  consider  the  interests  oi  England 
to  be  intimately  connected  with  those  of  other  countries :  such, 
indeed,  is  our  opinion.  We  entertain  a  strong  cunvictioU) 
thai  a  state,  like  an  individual,  which  hiut  no  sympathy,  no 
intercourse  with  it«  fellow-states,  which  is  isolated  from  the 
1,  must  sutler  from  the  privation,  in  its  material,  social 
moral  interests.  Under  this  impression  it  has  been  our 
object  to  inculcate,  on  all  fitting  occasions,  the  adN'antoge  of 
extending  our  commercial  intercourse,  and  preserving  a 
triendty  connexion  with  the  other  branches  of  the  great  ta- 
mily  of  man. 

If  we  arc  evi-r  found  to  deviate  from  this  sacred  course,  it 
is  only  when  the  painful  conviction  is  forced  upon  us,  that 
one  nation  is  pursuing  objects  which  arc  incompatible  with 
tlic  interests  of  others.  It  is  ooly  in  stich  cases  as  that  of 
Russia,  where  we  Hitd  that  a  government  has  adopted  for  its 
!  policy  a  Hyatematic  project  of  self-aggrandizement.  It  is  be- 
cause a  nation  ha^  become  infected  with  the  barbarous  lust 
of  conquest ;  because,  instead  of  working  out  its  own  civili- 
xAlJon,  instead  of  promoting  its  own  social  enjoyments,  or 
fintmng  its  own  infnnt  lil>crty,  it  dreams  only  of  extending 
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the  parnlysiti  of  it8  hlastiiic;  tyninny  uvtr  the  happier,  becftiue 
frcirr  luicl  more  humanized,  redone  of  the  earth.  Against  luch 
a  nation,  and  against  such  projects,  wc  shall  continue  to  riiiiie 
our  voice  in  rcpfubatiou  ;  and  nut  the  less  eameNlly,  utronRlr 
or  continuously,  because  {-ircumaUinccs  have  carried  convic- 
tion home  to  Ihc  boRoros  of  a  vast  majoritj  of  our  country- 
inen^  and  have  provc<l,  that  in  the  course  of  a  career,  one  of 
whuiic  main  objectu  was  to  expu&e  tlie  dangers  Mrith  which 
tlu8  country  was  threatened  from  that  quarter,  wc  have  nei- 
ther mistaken,  nor  cxag^enittMl,  the  aims  of  our  onlugoni^t. 
And  it  is  precisely  because  we  would  not,  unless  the}"  appear 
unavuidublc,  advocate  extreme  measures;  because  wc  MTould 
not  l)e  instniinental  in  producing  «ar;  because  we  would 
mther  opjHtsc  a  straightforward  and  cleanti^litcd  integrity  to 
Lliti  dark  mftchinations  of  Russian  diplomatiatii, — lliat  we  are 
the  mure  auxiouB  tu  cultivate  the  friendeht]),  aud  co-u}jerate 
with  the  etlurts,  of  our  euntincntul  ncighbourii. 

To  promote  tliis  philanthropic  end^  we  know  of  no  mesns 
more  efficient  than  the  free  and  equal  interchange  of  cotn- 
mcreittl  traitic.  Ciui,  hovcver,  England  fairly  lay  chum  to  the 
title  of  libenility  ?  Has  she,  on  commercial  grounds  at  least, 
any  right  to  tixpecl  sympathy,  whiUt,  in  aildition  to  other  rc- 
strictions, — whether  her  conduct  proceed  from  a  narrow  con-' 
tnictcd  feeling  of  national  rivalr>',  or  from  a  bnsc  spirit  of 
iiubHer\'^iency  to  the  selfish  ]irtjudiee^  of  her  own  ariiitucracy, 
— she  has  won  for  herself,  by  her  Corn  Ijiwm,  a  shiuncful 
priority  in  the  race  of  intolerance  ? 

Do  wu  then  imagine  that  wc  can  impobe  upun  tilhrr  na- 
tions as  ue  impose  upon  uursclveflr'  I)o  we  think  that  the 
same  opiate  which  drugs  our  senses  will  lull  to  r«st  the  vi- 
gilance and  discernment  of  foreigners  ?  Do  we  for  one  mo- 
ment believe,  that  uur  Hnicidal  stlfi^hncf^s  will,  with  Its  tjnn»- 
parenL  Him,  suflier  to  blind  the  eyes  of  men  uhu  do  not  even 
fancj-  tliemsclvcs  to  have  un  interest  in  being  deluded?  Why 
is  it  that  the  policy  of  Knglnnd  is  viewed  with  distrust  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  civilized  world?  Why  is  it  that  our  op» 
p4)Hition  U)  UuHtiia  is  looked  upon  ns  rmnnating  from  an  in- 
tere!it^*d  spirit  of  commercial  rivalry;  and  not  on  the  re&istance 
otlcrcd  by  a  high-eplritcd  nation  to  the  designs  of  n  hetui" 
less  dcsjwt  against  the  liberty,  civiUKKtiou  and  iudopcudcuce 
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of  Europe?  Why  is  rven  the  sncrificc  of  twenty  millions 
ujwn  the  aluir  of  hbcrty  attributed  to  selAah  and  commercial 
RjolivcA/  Why,  hut  b(-oiu»c  our  Coru  Law  stands  out  in 
buhl  relict^ — an  audible  proclaniaUon  of  our  mingled  absurd- 
ity   '  -  ''i=ihnc»al     Why,  but  bncause  the  sentiments  of  s 

Br.  .xe  of  Ounmons  attest,  in  the  hearing  of  osto- 

niahed  ntlioiis,  the  httlcneas  and  incouaistcncy  of  those  who 
prenune  to  dt»ecratc,  wliihtt  they  invoke,  the  sacred  name  of 
Frccflam! 

We  arc  not,  however,  reduced  to  tho  necessity  of  specu- 
Utin^  upon  the  probable  and  natiu'al  impressions  produced 
nn  the  minds  of  furci^era  by  our  iutoluroucc ;  their  publi- 
catiunii  indiciitf^  iiTitli  suthcient  clearness^  its  etVect  upon  the 
itate  of  forci^  opinion.  In  tlie  second  numl>cr  of  the  Anti- 
Com-law  CirctUar  we  Hnd  an  OKtrtict  from  the  Journal  of  the 
Americaj)  Institute,  which  shows  what  arc  the  sentiments 
tnt<rrtiuncd  on  the  Bubjei;t  by  the  natiiin  with  whom  we  have 
(be  most,  important  commercial  intercourse. 

The  accusation  brought  ngainst  ub  is  to  the  following  ef- 
fect, that  whilst  all  otJicr  nntjons  receive  our  manufactures* 
we  shut  out  from  our  ports  the  natural  produclinnH  of  their 
loit.  Is  this  accusation  true  or  false  >  But^  if  true,  is  it  not  a 
proof  of  a  graspiiif^  unsocial  disposition,  and  a  spirit  unworthy 
of  an  enlightened  and  high-minded  nation? 

England,  again,  in  :iccu.4cd  of  accom]>an)'ing  her  cargoes 
with  boolcH  on  free  trade,  as  if  to  proi  e  tliat  free  trade  is  good 
fw  crciybody  but  herself.  This  jest  assuredly  the  Engbsh- 
scapccly  relish  who  feels  that  his  country's  credit  is 
Olid  that  the  sarcasm  owes  all  its  sling  to  the  con- 
•ciousoeas  of  seltish  inconsistent^. 

Xf  we  turn  to  France,  we  find  the  Journaf  ties  Dubois  re- 
proaching us  with,  what  it  terms,  the  revolting  ajiomuly  of 
our  Com  Laws,  and  inquiring  sarcastically,  how  England, 
who  Ncnds  to  the  continent,  atul  even  to  Egy]>t,  misRionuries 
to  preach  unlimited  freedom  of  trade,  can  maintain  intjict 
these  outumercial  restrictions?  France,  however,  has  no  in- 
terest in  the  qiicsticm.  Be  the  commerce  of  England  free 
or  lettered,  our  supj^Ues  of  ntrn  would  not  be  derived  from 
our  Gallic  neighbuvu*.     What  circumsUuce,  then,  can  it  be, 
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other  than  the  unsightly  spcctAclc  of  our  inconsistency,  which 
attracts  the  notice  of  the  French  JouniaUst  ? 

In  illustration  of  the  same  fiict  we  may  cite  a  publication 
which  is  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article, — the  Aiffemeine* 
Organ  fur  Handel  w\4  Qcwerbt.  It  is  a  commercial  organ  ex- 
tensively circiilattd  throughout  Germany.  The  remarks  con- 
tained in  it  decisively  prove  that  the  Germans  regard  the 
Customs*  union  in  the  light  of  a  protection  against  the  VaT\^ 
Ush  Timber,  Navigation  and  Com  Laws.  In  strict  consist- 
ency also  \\ith  the  object  they  have  in  view,  they  demand  an 
extension  of  the  league,  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  the 
south  as  well  as  the  north,  i.  e.  the  upper  Rhine  and  Danube 
as  well  as  the  lower  Uhine  and  Kibe. 

Is  then  this  spirit  uf  commerciid  hostUity, — this  combina- 
tion, which  is  provoked  by  our  own  ilUlieraUly, — is  this  a  cir- 
cumstAnce  which  any  nation, — which  England  herself,  cn- 
teriirising  and  {Mwcrtul  though  she  be, — can  uHurd  to  slight 
and  overlook  ?  jVre  not  our  manuikctures  and  our  commence 
vital  elements  of  our  prosperity?  Assuredly,  n  commercial 
.■and  manufactiuing  nation,  which  lays  the  foundation  of  its 

mdcur  upon  the  narrow  ground  of  monopoly  and  esclu- 
aion,  cannot  hope  to  constitute  a  structure  suthciently  noble 
to  command  admiration,  and  at  the  some  time  sutticiently 
solid  to  stand  the  test  of  time  and  fortune. 

AVheu  we  reflect  upon  the  strong  and  pressing  reasous 
which  suggest  themselves  on  evcrj-  sidi-  for  the  abolition  of 
this  invidiotut  restriction,  we  repeat,  that  we  cannot  look 
\iprm  the  time  of  its  repeal  as  far  remote.  Two  or  three 
years  will  have  passed  away,  when  we  shall  look  Imck  with 
wonder  and  amazement  on  our  own  past  folly,  our  more  than 
Christian  patience,  in  submitting  to  such  evident  injustice. 
In  the  present  nilicle,  thercfure,  it  will  be  nur  object  to  as- 
certain from  what  quarter  the  deficiency  in  the  home  growth 
may  be  su]>pned  with  the  greatest  reciprocal  advantage,  both 
to  llie  vendor  and  the  purehoftcr. 

1*he  markets  usually  mcntioniHl  as  likely  to  be  frequented 
by  nur  com-mrrchnnle  arc  ccr(:im  port«  of  Italy  and  rranct^ 
Uantzic,  Ilaiubiirgh,  the  lower  Unllic,  and  Odessa.  .-V  carr- 
ful  comjuirison,  however,  of  the  advantages,  commercial  and 
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politicail,  held  out  to  us  b^  dltferent  Torcigu  countries,  has 
tndooed  u%  to  give  the  preference  to  oae  vrhich  has  beca 

'USoaUy  overlooked. 

On  a  question  of  tliis  nature,  cvcr^'tliin^  de[)eiicls  ii|)on  the 

'  ircuraLy  of  etatisticvil  detatU ;  we  shall  therefore,  for  the  eon- 
Tcnkuce  of  our  rcndersj  proceed  to  lay  before  tlicm  a  clear 
uitfamclical  colctdatioD  of  the  exiKiises  of  importation  frum 
tlie  moHt  iippnrrntly  inviliii);  uutmtrics,  and  at^envnrd^  of  the 
respective  prices.  Our  attention  will  be  Hrst  directed  to  the 
posts  already  mentioned. 

Coti  ofimpoTiing  wheat  from  the  principal  shipping  ports. 


IWf.  I^ww.  0<1»..  Lw« 


KuDlira*. 


Oviule. 


AKnge  cmt  of  frcictit  prr  qiurtn- 
buBnuutf  from  2S(.  to  GO*.  |>cr  qr. 

line* 

'dot  jwr  cent,  cooiaibuun  4et  err- 

dfte    

Fdot  yrx  rent,  fnr  utiiiiftiirt>it  mk  tiy 
daiUKC,  iKilingt  shurl  urigiit, 
and  <£tterionitioa  „ 


t.d. 
6  6 
0  7 
0  8 
0  u 

0  4 

1  6 


I  6 


:d. 
5  0 


».d. 

3  6 


1  6 


1  6 


1  6 


1  6 


16     16 


1  6 


1  6 


1  6 


1  C 


II  1 


9  h 


17  0     9  » 


7  10 


10  1 


Wc  ahall  now  proceed  to  give  h  list  of  prices  of  com  free 
on  bo«rd: 

1.  Itnhr. — We  have  not  thought  it  material  to  ascertain 
the  price  of  Italian  coni  for  reasons  which  will  I)c  given  below. 

2.  France. — Tlic  average  price  of  wheat  in  France  is  42j».  lOrf. 

3.  Odewa. — Tlie  avenige  price  from  1811  to  18*24  was 
about  16*.  'iTie  average  for  the  quarter  ending  1830,  as  re- 
tunied  by  the  cousul,  was  \28.  higher:  inferior  to  Kuglish 
wheat  by  about  1  (U.  a  quarter. 

4-  Lower  Baltic. — In  1S32,  when  there  was  no  particular 
demand,  tlie  lower  Baltic  com  ranged  from  28jf.  to  28*.  Gd, 
Tbrra  arc  different  qualities;  but  the  great  proportion  is 
umall-gnuned.  coiu^e,  brown  and  ill-dressed. 

5,  Hamburgh.— Average  ^(ix.Q\d.\  this  cheapness  is  alto- 
gether ascribable  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the  Hobteiu  and 
Uonovcriau  wheat. 
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6.  Dimtzic. — The  average  price  of  grain  at  Dantsic  for  nine 
years,  ending  December  31s^  1838,  waa  3i)».  6rf.;  the  »ve- 
rage  for  fifiy  years,  endin;;  18,11,  is  45*.  4rf. 

Having  entered  into  the  statistics  of  the  question  as  fnr  as 
respcdn  the»e  countries,  ne  shall  now  proceed  to  trace  out 
more  fully  the  inferences  tti  be  derived  from  thorn. 

Italy  is  first  on  onr  list.  With  regard  to  this  country,  we 
■have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  go  into  the  detoils  of  the 
price  of  Italian  corn  for  this  ploin  reason,  thnt  Italy  is  not, 
in  fact,  an  cxjiortiug  country ;  on  tlie  contrary,  it  im)>ort«  a 
certain  quantity.  Com,  in  Italy,  bears  a  high  price;  what  is 
exported  thence  to  England  is  wheat  of  the  Hncst  quality, 
which  is  replaced  for  home  consumption  hy  inferior  com 
from  the  Black  Sea. 

The  next  on  the  list  is  Fnuicc.  We  have  seen  that  the 
average  in  France  iti  42)i.  Mid.  for  the  price  of  the  com,  and 
the  cost  of  importation  is  !)#.  5^. ;  conset]uently,  the  expense 
to  the  English  com-roerefaant  is  52«.  \0d. 

The  next  port  alluded  to  is  Odessa.  We  find,  from  an 
average  of  prices  embracing  ten  years,  from  ISl'l  to  Xti'lA, 
that  the  price  of  com  at  Odessa  was  about  IC«.;  the  average, 
however,  of  the  last  cpiarter  of  1 S30,  as  given  by  the  consul, 
is  from  22*.  Ad.  to  34*.  Gd.  We  are  incbncd  to  plucc  more 
reliance  on  the  later  average,  because  we  conceive  the  increase 
of  price  to  have  originated,  not  in  the  fluctuation  of  seasons, 
but  in  the  natural  oi>cnitig  and  development  of  comrocroe. 
Still,  as  a  degree  of  uncertainty  attaches  to  this  average 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  comprisinR  so  short  a  period,  ire 
arc  content  to  split  the  diU'crcnee,  which  will  give  :;5ji.;  aiid 
10*.  to  balance  the  superior  quality  of  English  com,  and  \1g. 
which  have  been  ahnwn  alwtve  to  Ih;  the  expenses  of  import- 
ation, the  price  in  the  granary  of  the  English  merchant  it  52/. 

Wc  come  next  to  tlic  lower  Baltic.     Wc  Had  that  iu  1832 
the  average  price  of  corn  was  28*.  firf. :  but  thai,  as  we  bnve 
'1>efon'  expressly  remarked,  was  a  year  in  which  there  was  no 
foreign  demand ;  consequently,  we  might  safely  base  our  cal- 
culntionR  upon  n  much  higher  average.     Let  <  1  ■ 

content  to  add  2k.  fut.:  tlic  average  is  thus   ;  i 

With  respect  to  its  ipudity,  wc  fijid.  that  it  is  cnuill-grained, 
coarse,  brown  and  ill-dressed;  add  then  1Q».  for  the  dilt'er- 


* 


«nce  of  quality  Irom  EngtUh  tflient,  wc  arrive  at  41j.  aa  the 
nsulT.  Take  into  t-nrnpnUtion  thu  expenses  of  iinpurlation 
inlu  ttiia  country-  (which  ituiount  to  Ua.  5(1.),  the  ultiinutL* 
[inL-e  in  5  It.  5(/. 

T"      '  Hiniiml  prici-  to  the;  KnglUh  mi-rchaut  which 

wt  i  to,  is*  thnt  of  Ilambtirf^h.     We  have  seen 

that  the  average  price  of  Hitniburgh  wheats  tree  on  boards  is 
96a.  6|</.,  aiui  th<:  fX|K-n5es  of  intpurtatiuu  uuly  7'*  1U<^ 
Aoeonling  tu  thii>  calciilution,  thercl'ure,  Uie  M'hule  cast  to  tlic 
Enf^ah  merchant  of  a  quarter  of  Hamburgh  wheat  ia  34f.  4^. 
Then:  i*,  however,  one  elcineiit  of  value  which  it  is  of  the  ut- 
Dioal  cunacquenco  not  tu  uvirluok  in  the  present  instance^ 
Le.  the  qtuUity;  the  truth  in,  that  this  apparent  cheapneRS  is 
really  no  fhenpne«R  at  all ;  it  is  entirely  the  conacqiience  of 
the  (rrrat  inferiority  of  Hobteln  and  Hanoverian  wheat  to 
the  Britiali  {jToduct,  'llic  wide  Uiifcreucc  in  the  respective 
quoUtiea  is  proved  at  once  by  the  practice  of  the  Kngliah 
inorchanta, — a  cl:is8  of  men  whont;  partialiticn  may  be  sup- 
posed to  vary  pretty  exactly  as  the  chance*  of  profit.  They 
have  been  known  frequently  to  prefer  the  Dnntzic  wheat, 
whou  Uie  dilTcrcnce  uf  price  Oree  on  board  amuuuted  to  'JO*. 

The  laj*t  in  the  order  of  our  table  ia  Daut/.ic.  Here  we  find 
that  the  average  of  the  lfl«t  nine  years,  exclusive  of  the  pre- 
■cat  year,  ia  6Ba,  tid. ;  tho  average  oi^  the  fil\:y  years  ending 
1831,  45ff.  4U,  W  wo  lake  the  mean  between  the  two,  the 
resulting  average  is  42g.  u(/. ;  add  l<i«.  UA  fur  the  expenses 
of  impurtation,  and  the  coat  on  its  arrival  in  England  is 
fi2t.  6<f. 

l^hU  calculation  most  completely  confirms  our  previous 
coiioluaioiui  respecting  the  Hamburgh  com ;  fur  how  is  it  pos- 
sible to  imogint^,  if  .^4*.  -l^rf.  (the  price  of  Htmibiirgh  whentj 
without  reference  to  quality,)  were  really  the  price  of  the 
same  description  of  whejit  at  Hambui^h,  for  which  merchants 
nre  obli  v  e  52*.  Grf.  from  Dantzie,  that  they  should  l)c 

•o  »cci  '  ;j;urdles9  of  the  sweets  of  proHt,  aa  to  choose 

lo  pi^  20m.  for  the  privilege  of  a  longer  voyage?  There  is 
icr  cireunistancp  which  must  at  once  net  the  mntter 
the  Uautxic  rc»m,  though  so  much  further  cbstant 
ttmn  its  ntarket,  finds  it«  way  into  Amstcrdaiu ;  indeed,  to  n 
Umiled  extent,  it  tinds  purchaaei-a  even  in  Hamburgh  itself. 
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We  have  now  laid  bcibre  our  readers  the  average  prices  of 
com  in  X\wm  wnintries  which  have  occupied  public  attention 
as  hlccly  to  enter  most  directly  into  ronipetition  with  the 
English  rnrmcr.  To  render,  however,  the  comparison  of 
prices  wliidi  «'e  have  instituted  more  complete,  it  would  be 
perliajis  ad^^snble  to  notice  Americn.  The  uverage  price  of 
American  corn  ranges  from  37'-  to  **'^' »  t^*"  expense  of  im- 
portation \a  from  10«.  to  13^.;  thifl  calculation  will  give  50«. 
as  the  mean  average  of  the  entire  coBt  of  Transatlantic  wheat. 

The  Egyptian  corn  is  of  too  inferior  a  quality  to  be  tit  for 
the  EngliHh  market. 

According  to  the  preceding  calculations,  the  lowest  ave- 
rage fur  the  price  of  corn  imported  from  any  of  the  countries 
wc  have  mentioned  is  SOs.;  with  respect  to  the  price  of  com 
in  the  ports  of  the  lower  Baltic,  in  consequence  of  the  limited 
nature  of  the  supply,  a  alight  fluctuation  in  the  demand  |m>- 
duccs  considerable  change  in  price.  If,  then,  wc  tjtke  in  the 
computation  Uie  probable  pro6ls  of  tlie  British  merchant,  and 
the  increase  of  prices  which  must  naturally  be  occasioned  by 
the  opening  of  a  fresh  market,  what  becomes  of  the  vain  fear, 
that  England  will  be  laid  waste  by  the  dangerous  machiua- 
tiona  of  the  Cora-law  repealers  ? 

Truly,  if  tlie  English  farmer  cannot  maintwn  bia  ground 
against  a  competition  of  this  description,  he  de^en-es  to  suf- 
fer from  the  effects  of  his  own  incapacity.  This,  surely,  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  a  change  which  is  to  bring  ruin 
and  desolation  upon  our  father-land,  to  turn  our  sickles  into 
fthuttles,  and  convert  the  golden  corn-fields  of  Old  England 
into  a  barren  wildenicss. 

It  may  indeed  possibly  throw  out  of  cultivation  some  soils 
whose  poverty  ought  never  to  have  been  so  highly  taxed ;  it 
may  even  for  the  mumcnt  reduce,  in  some  small  degree,  the 
rents  of  the  landlord, — a  reduction  which,  in  process  of  timci 
according  to  our  apprehension,  will  richly  repay  itself:  but 
wotild  not  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  wijjc  ull"  a  slain  from 
the  escutcheon  of  the  landowner?  Would  it  not  do  awiy 
with  a  foul  reproach, — ^the  jui*t  reproach,  that  Inndlnrrls.  not 
conleut  with  the  pcaiccablc  enjoyment  of  ii  beneficial  interest 
in  the  produce  of  a  soil,  which  they  have  not  perhaps  ttpim>- 
priated  to  tiiemselves  by  the  labour  of  a  single  day,  have  not- 
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I  vhhstandifig}  with  sh^mele&B  injustice^  for  the  sake  of  grasfv 
I ing  for  ihcm&clvc)!  a  coniparntively  triflinp  advautagc^  lutniled 
z  Acren-fold  loss  upon  the  labourer,  who  is  uitdoubtetlly  the 
nearest  hoir  to  the  Iniuntics  of  the  earth,  mitl  ii])on  the  me- 
cbuiic,  without  whose  industry  tiie  rent  of  the  whole  earth 
cotdd  not  obtain  Ibi"  its  titled  owner  the  commoa  comforts 
and  coavcniences  of  liic? 

The  object,  however,  of  the  present  article  is,  to  ascertain 
in  what  mjuinev  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  which  we  so  ftdly 
anticipate,  will  \te  turned  to  account  by  our  merehuiitB.  TIic 
di!cid(>il  luiprcBsion  produced  upon  lis  by  the  facts  which  we 
shall  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  is,  that  Hungary  con- 
tains within  itaelf  more  natural  qualifications  for  im  intimate 
commercial  union  with  England,  than  any  of  the  above-racn- 
tioacd  countries.  The  ensiiing  statcmcnta  will,  wc  Ihink,  go 
to  prove,  that  in  Iluugaiy  corn  is  cheap,  thai  her  present 
Ution  is  such  as  t<>  imply  a  considerable  demand  for  our 
lulactures,  and  that  there  are  political  inducements  to  cul- 
tirate  a  connexion  in  itself  so  profitable. 

We  candidly  admit,  that  no  other  arguments  would  be  of 
mncb  avail,  unlc-ss  we  were  prepju"e{l  to  prove,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, that  commerce  with  Hungary  would  tend  to  promote 
the  pccuuiiu-y  interests  of  the  merchant;  we  shall  therefore, 
without  delay,  cuter  into  the  merits  of  tliat  primary  tpicstion. 

Jl.  kr.       8.  d. 
Th-  t"  Hungarian  wheal  fit  for  shii^"^ 

i:,         '■  ^.iigland  is  at  present,  jiwn*  mftcent 

ftt  Siaack 

(N.B.  At  other  times  it  is  30  or  40  per 

cent.  less. 
Expense  of  transjwrt  from  Sisseic  l-o  Karl- 

stadt  by  the  river  Culpa     .... 
Expense  of  transport  from  Karlstadt  toFiumcT 

by  land J 


} 


2  45  or  5  6 


0  10  or  0  4 


0  50  or   1   R 


;J  45  or  7  C 
Hence  we  find,  that  the  price  of  Hungarian  corn  at  Fiume 
is  3  florins,  45  kreutzcrs,  or  ?*•  6rf.  sterling  per  metzen.  Now, 
2  mrtxcn  are  considered  equal  to  3  slajo  or  staro,  Venetian 
or  Trieste  measure ;  hence  we  find,  that  the  cost  of  Hunga- 
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rian  corn  per  stnjo  ia  5  florinH,  or  10#.;  the  rale  of  freight 
from  Fiiimc  to  Trieste  by  sea  is  7  kreutRcrs,  or  2J//.:  Ihe 
whole  coBt  thcrcfori't  at  Trieste,  is  5  lloriiis,  7  kreutzern,  or 
10*.  3|rf.:  348  Blnjo,  howevtr,  ai*c  considered  equal  lo  100 
imperial  q«jirter«,  ncronlinf;  tn  which  estimation  the  price  of 
corn  nt  Trieste,  per  imperial  quarter,  is  Ji>«.  7i  t^<^' 

To  this  calculation  must  be  added, 
For  the  severtd  commissions  at  Stssek,  Kiirl- 

stadt  nnd  Fiume 5    per  cent. 

For  wute,  deteriorationj  uninnured  risk,  in- 
surance      3    percent. 

Rate  of  insurance  from  Trieste  to  Enfjriaiid.    .     l^  per  ce^t. 
Export  duty  from  the  Austrian  dominions,  or 
Ihm^^ary,  to  the  district  of  a  free  port,  or  to 

a  foreign  country .     9J  per  cent. 

Amount  of  commission  rff/ werf^-tf     ....     3  ^  percent. 
Charts  and  expenses  on  shippinf^    ....     2    per  cent. 
The  uninsured  risk,  heating,  short  weight,  de- 
terioration on  the  voTBi^e  from  Trieste  to 

England 1    \Kr  ctaU 

The  whole  per  ccntage,  as  above  detailed,  ia  

equal  to 24  j  per  runt. 

Now  24  i  per  cent,  upon  .35*.  7rf'  »»  )?**  S^n^rf*:  leading  out 
the  fraction,  the  price  of  Hungarian  com  per  quarter  is  H*. 
3(/.:  lidd  8*.,  ^ihich  is  about  the  average  freight  to  F.ngland, 
the  cost  of  Hungarian  com  to  the  English  merchant  is  5'2ji.  Jrf. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  prir^  of  the  corn 
at  Sissek  [the  principal  de|)At  for  com  collected  from  the 
country,  or  brouglit  by  the  Save  from  New  Beesi,  where  con- 
siderable purchases  arc  made),  upon  which  ne  have  boned 
4>ur  calculation,  was  taken  nt  the  present  high  nrerage,  though 
it  is  sometimes  40  per  {-eiit.  lower.  If,  then,  we  had  adopted 
the  lowest  instead  uf  the  highest  rate  for  tlie  stajo  ut  SisaeJi, 
the  final  result  would  have  been  more  than  Sg.  lower ;  let  us 
now  adopt  n  mean  average  between  40s,  ond  52*.  3rf.,  it  will 
give  50*,  "JirL  The  following,  then,  ia  the  result  of  the  pre- 
viouH  calculations:  the  price  in  England  of  com  imported 

<r.  a. 

from  France is  52  3 

—  Amcricft 50  O 
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*.  d. 

0<le8M 5ti  0 

Hmnbtu^h 54  4  ( 

Dftiilzic 52  6 

Ijowcr  Baltic 51  5 

Hungary 50  7^ 

Now  the  port  from  which  Enfrtinh  merchnnta  have  been 
Ktontcd  tu  Look  for  the  principnl  supplies  of  com  ia 
ilzic :  we  must  pivsuuic,  therefore,  tliia  port  to  have  been, 
pmrticjUIr  fiiraking,  tlic  olittupest ;  on  comparifion,  then,  w« 
tlnd  that  Hiinfcnrian  com  bears  a  lower  price,  although  rather 
•uperior  in  quality. 

Of  Ute  years,  however,  our  merchants  have  imported  u 
raors  tliKii  nrditinry  proportion  from  Russia.  The  price  of 
com  fVum  tlie  lower  Baltic  is,  according  to  the  table  above, 
9\  higher  than  of  Hungarian  com.  Besides,  we  must  take 
into  consideration  what  hae  been  said  of  ita  quality,  which 
will  Ik)  sufficient  to  convince  us,  thut  no  i^cat  quantity  of  the 
lower  Baltic  com  will  continue  to  be  imiM)rtetL  We  have 
fil»o  before  obsen-cd,  that  from  the  limited  nature  of  the  sup- 
ply tlic  price  is  easily  raised.  There  is  alw  another  draw- 
back, to  which  we  have  not  liefarc  alluded,  viz.  the  uncertain 
cbanicter  of  the  Rnllic  navigation,  which  is  interrupted  du- 
ring •Qverai  months  in  the  year. 

Un  the  other  bond,  Hungarian  corn  is  of  prime  qunli^. 
Altojjretlicr,  Hmiffary  Proper  prtxlucc*  nt  the  present  mo- 
ment about  twelve  nulliouH  of  bushels  grain  crop.  Croatia 
aluno  produces  one  and  a  half  milUon  of  qiiaiters.  But  thou- 
Mtids  of  acrcH  nf  the  richrHt  land  He  uncultivated,  in  oonsc- 
quettce  nf  the  small  demand  for  corn. 

The  Unc  of  communication  which  wc  have  indicated  ia  by 
Sasek,  KarUtadt  and  Fiumc,  thence  by  sea  to  Trieste; 
then  arc  aUo  other  roads  to  Trieste ;  hut  the  one  wc  have 
pointed  mit  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  least  expensive. 
The  road  ttom  KarlsUidt  to  Fiume  is  in  fact  as  tiuc  a  road  as 
any  in  tjurojjc. 

At  Trieste  there  are  already  extensive  gntnaries,  and  ntill 
more  in  tlio  coitr«e  of  erection ;  these  will  affnrd  every  facility 
for  housing  wheat,  so  as  to  prevent  loss  or  s]>ccdy  deteriora- 
tion.   The  rcnta  oud  other  charfces  arc  moderate. 
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There  would  be  no  want  of  Britit^h  or  Austrian  vessels  to 
freight.  Many  of  the  former  hnvc  hitherto  been  obligttl  to 
ilepart  in  batlast.  The  Au^triau  vessels,  in  case  of  need,  would 
always  be  ready:  they  are,  generally  speaking,  roomy  and 
rcmnrkahly  tisht  nnd  stanch  vessels,  and  therefore  hcI!  cal- 
cuhttcd  fur  carrjinp  grain,  though  perha))»>  belter  fitted  for 
the  na\-igatiDu  of  the  Mcditcrraucau  than  the  ocean. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  Hungarj',  even  as  to  its 
present  jiopidation,  and  nuicli  nwrn  as  to  the  ]K)pulation 
which  it  is  capable  of  supporting,  ts  no  unimportjint  acquisi- 
tion to  EngUsb  commerce.  Tlierc  arc  at  present  twelve  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants ;  their  country,  however,  might  easily 
support  twenty  millions.  They  are  too,  in  their  customs  and 
pursuits,  just  the  kind  of  people  who,  in  commerce  with  our- 
selves, woidd  imparl  and  receive  the  greatest  miitttal  advan- 
tage. They  arc  au  agricultiu^  jiopulation,  exclusively  so, 
without  a  single  nuinufacture.  Of  course  our  mnnu&etures 
must  be  to  them  the  most  valuable  return  for  their  own  raw- 
produce. 

We  ha\'c  already  laid  before  our  readers  an  account  of  their 
capabilities  of  supplying  us  with  com;  that,  however,  is  nut 
the  only  commodity  which  they  con  exchange  with  us. 
Amongst  other  raw  materials  may  be  mentioned  their  mctaU 
and  hemp.  Tlicir  hemp,  when  pi-opcrly  cleaned,  is  8U|>erior 
to  the  Russian ;  in  fact,  it  has  already  found  its  way  into  the 
English  market,  from  the  depdt  at  Apathin  on  the  Danube. 

Thus  far  we  have  discussed  the  question  of  intercourse 
with  Hungary  in  a  purely  commercial  point  of  \-icw;  and 
we  give  our  countrjTnen  credit  for  a  sufficiently  strong  spirit 
of  enterprise,  for  sufficient  discernment  in  mattent  of  profit 
and  loss,  to  prevent  their  overlooking  the  manifest  advan- 
tages of  trade  with  Hungary,  whenever  the  change  so  impis 
ratively  cnllcd  for  in  our  Com  Laws  shall  have  been  ct)ccted« 

For  our  own  ]iarts,  however,  we  must  cimfoss.  tliat  we  con- 
ceive the  political  inducements  for  a  closer  tuid  intimate  con- 
nexion with  tlie  Hungarians  to  be  stronger  and  more  iuqxMt- 
ant  than  those  of  commerce. 

If  we  can  cjdruhiic  upon  the  ex{>eriencc  of  later  years,  wc 
are  beginning  to  derive  our  supplies  of  com  chiefly  from 
Kussia.    Tlie  question  then,  in  a  political  point  of  vicw>  isi 
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whether  it  is  more  for  the  advuntage  of  England  to  connect 
nlth  Russia  or  with  Hungry. 

lur  Hf-ntiinenta  with  respect  to  Ruf^ia  we  have  nwer  di»- 
guiKed.  Both  the  objects  of  that  gioveminent  and  the  methods 
pnrsucd  for  their  accomplithment  arc  throughout  conceived 
iu  a  spirit  of  hustihty  lu  Eurujjc,  and  of  envious  jealousy  to- 
wards this  country  in  particular.  Uusstia,  to  the  eye  of  the 
considerate  lover  of  his  species,  presents  the  odious  and 
olanniog  spectacle  of  a  nation  whose  only  civilization  is  the 
wt  of  war;  of  a  people  who  are  slaves,  and  with  whom,  as 
with  slavi's,  the  only  idea  of  liljerty  is  to  enslave  others  ;  of  a 
government  which  e\'inces  no  desire  of  fostering  freedom,  of 
encouraging  for  their  own  sakes  the  peaccfid  and  social  arts; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  most  fnergeti rally  and  incessantly 
Uboiirs  tn  widen  the  limitH  uf  n  territory  already  too  eicten- 
nvo  for  its  own  happiness,  or  for  the  security  of  surroundhig 
nations. 

Whilst  the  other  states  of  Europe  are  more  or  less  desirmis 
of  pence,  and  anxious  to  work  out  those  problems  of  political 
and  Micial  good  which  occupy  so  creditably  the  attention  of 
the  wiser  and  better  purtiun  of  Euroi>e,  Russia  is  constantly 
rDdcavonring  to  promote  her  dangerous  projects  of  self-ag- 
grandizement; continually  crushing  the  weak  under  her  iron 
domination,  and  with  a  clandestine  policy,  hy  the  arts  of  a 
)fachia\'ellian  diplomacy,  endeavouring  to  overreach  those 
enemies  Mith  whom  she  dare  not  frrapple. 

It  is  however  :igninst  England  that  her  selfish  malice,  her 
secret  machinations,  are  most  especially  directed.  Neither 
can  this  fact  occasion  much  surprise.  The  power,  the  very 
existence  of  England,  is  an  obstacle  to  the  unti-European 
policy  of  the  Czar.  England,  if  she  wouhl  maiitlatn  her  jrasi- 
tion  in  the  van  of  civilization  and  of  commerce,  cannot  per- 
mit a  horde  of  Muscovites,  and  their  ambitious  ruler,  to  gra- 
tify a  barbiu-iaii  lust  of  coiiqucsl. 

It  is  from  England,  therefore,  that  Russia  has  most  to  fear. 
It  is  England  that  has  within  herself  those  stores  of  wealth 
which  constitute  the  sinews  of  modem  warfare,  the  want  of 
which  is  the  one  imjicdimcnl  in  tlie  way  of  Russian  conquest. 
In  anoUirr  point  of  view,  England,  in  herself,  is  least  vul- 
ncTubto  (o  the  attacks,  and  Uie  still  more  dangerous  intrigues 
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of  Russia.  With  the  wave  tor  oiir  boundnry,  and  moving 
castles  fi»r  our  defence,  Rtifisiu  dare  not  approach  us  in  our 
island  home.  She  L-aiinul  make  this  indcjtondcnt  coniitiy  n 
focua  for  her  iiitriffiieK;  it  ia  in  vain  thnt  she  would  attempt 
to  son  the  seeds  of  discord  oroongst  tlie  spirited  defenders  of 
the  British  soil. 

But  wherever  an  opening  has  been  affonled,  wherever  o 
distant  posaeision  has  ^vcn  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the 
base  arts  of  intrigue,  there  the  ogenbi  of  Russia  ore  nt  workp 
— fomenting  di\'ision!i,  encouraging  disatfection,  vaunting  tlie 
power,  and  secretly  promising  tho  assistance  of  the  Czar. 

VVu  appeal  to  the  recent  occurrence  in  America  and  in 
India. 

What  again,  but  enmity  against  this  country  is  evinced  by 
Uic  awkward  attcmjits  of  Russia  to  rival  the  English  navy, 
and  her  evident  desire  to  cramp  our  commerce  and  indict  a 
blow  upon  our  material  interests? 

Tliere  arc,  then,  but  two  methods  of  defeating  the  deep- 
rooted,  unremitting  hostility  of  Russia — by  war  or  by  policy. 
Wm*  would  cutail  upon  us  much  expense,  and  be  the  cause 
of  much  bloodshed.  On  the  oUicr  hand,  by  a  niae,  energetic 
and  consistent  line  of  jwlicy,  it  may  be  ^wssihle  to  reap  uU 
tlie  advantages  which  cotdd  be  reaped  from  the  most  success- 
ful war.  We  may  draw  over  to  our  own  party,  by  the  at* 
traction  of  sympathy,  and  the  rcriproral  tics  of  rommrrce, 
those  MJio  might  otherwise  have  been  dittposed  to  favour  the 
designs  of  Russia,  or  at  least  to  regard  them  with  indilferenee. 

On  this  ground  we  were  the  lirbl  to  hail  the  late  treaty 
with  Austria.  We  du  not,  however,  K>uk  upon  the  Austrian 
empire  as  one  upon  the  union  and  ultimate  consolidation  uf 
whirh  much  dependence  con  bo  placed.  We  do  not  conceive 
the  present  combinaLiou  uf  variuus  races  l»  be  held  together 
by  any  hrm  bontl  of  nationaUty.  We  rather  incline  lu  the 
opinion,  that  Austria  oues  her  present  integrity  tu  the  Miga^ 
city  :uul  prudence  of  a  single  statesman.  Whenever  that  in- 
ilividual  bhall  cease  to  guide  tlie  dcstiuiea  of  Austria,  the  em-> 
pire  mity  be  at  once  reitolved  into  the  disconlimt  elements  of 
which  it  IK  comjKised. 

The  Bolieniians,  for  instance,  are  uol  unlikely  to  oconion 
Ml  outbreak ;  though  they  arc  ouly  four  mUUoiu,  tbey  ore  ui 
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entcrpriung,  minutacturinfr  people.  Already  (favoureti  by 
the  cfacapnesb  of  living  and  low  rate  of  wages)  Ihey,  in  ae- 
verol  iletMirtmeiitH^  ouinin  us  in  the  race  uf  I'onimercinl  com- 
petition. They  hnvc  already  di&tingniflhed  reprtscutativtai  in 
th'-  '  -        ,,  .  they  look  with  iil-ilispiitii'd  aiiiniu^ity 

a])i'  ndtraj  uiid  the  struggle  lor  a  national 

ekistcnce  hu  been  benUdcd  by  Hignu,  intelligible,  and  under 
tht  iiices  (if  Eiiro|K%  even  alarming.   When- 

evei  II       ,_  ivcmmcnt  shidl  Iw  resigned  into  feebler 

hands,  they  are  not  utdikcly  to  strnggle  for  pre-eminence ; 
and,  when  \\c.  ralrubite  njMm  the  natural  i-tfects  of  commercial 
ris-Blry,  and,  in  addition,  tiike  into  rousidcraliun  tlu^ir  iSctn- 
Tonic  descent,  what  is  there  to  prevent  their  inclining  to  the 
side  of  Ilnssiu  >  If  there  be  no  ntlier  path  open  to  tlieir  am- 
bition, what  is  to  prevent  tliclr  lititciilng  to  Lhu  solicitations 
which  RuHsia  will  be  sure  to  press  upon  them,  to  accept  her 
protection  ? 

With  prospects  before  us  of  this  nature,  is  it  not  the  part 
of  prudent.,  antirijuiting  jmlicj-,  to  apply  a  coimteracting  force 
of  British  influence?  Of  such  influence  Hungary  is  already 
prepared  I»y  circumstances  to  be  the  recipient.  She  otfers 
tis  twelve  mllUons  of  consumers,  'l^cy  arc  noble,  gallant 
iKildiers.  In  their  chamcter  and  customs  they  approach  our 
own.  They  are  well  disposed  towai-ds  us,  and  cordial  haters 
of  RassiA.  The  predominant  race  is  not  Sclavonic^  but  Mag- 
yar, and  much  even  of  the  Sclavonic  portion  is  rapidly  Mag- 
jTmzing.  Tlicy  an*,  lovers  of  freedom,  and  welt  acquainted 
with  Uic  Enf^ljsh  constitution  and  lnwi<.  But  the  full  devc- 
lopcment  of  the^e  peculiarities  of  the  Hungarian  |)opulation 
we  rwervc  for  a  more  lilting  opportunity. 

U  rcmoinsi  then,  for  ourHcIvca  to  turn  these  pi-opilioua  cir- 
cunutancea  to  nccouttt,  by  abolishing  our  impolitic  rcstric- 
tion»  upon  the  importation  of  com,  and  by  encouraging  a 
clo»c  commercial  union  with  this  friendly  people,  taking  that 
which  they  have  moRt  in  abundance  to  bcvtow. 

W«  tniHt,  therefore,  that  the  remarks  which  we  have  made 
will  have  the  elfcet  of  turning  the  public  attention  to  Ilun- 
gvy.  Tlinugh  our  slutuments  arc  ])lain  and  unvarnished^ 
thuugli  our  appeal  Iion  been  made,  nut  to  piuihiuns  and  |>reju- 
UioM,  but  to  tuote  and  6gure»,  yet  we  canoot  refrain  from  in- 
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dulging  the  hope,  that  the  foregoing  remarks  will  hare  been 
sufficient  to  produce  cons*iction  on  the  mind  of  the  irapartiid 
inquirer,  h  has,  we  Irnst,  been  satisfactorily  proved,  that  it 
jtis,  both  iu  a  commerciHl  and  in  a  political  point  of  view,  for 
the  interest  of  England  to  connect  herself  with  Hungry, 
If  this  be  concctledj  we  shall  also  have  to  contrratulale  our- 
selves on  having  added  another  to  the  already  abundant  store 
of  arguments  in  favour  of  a  lilwral  system  of  agricultural 
policy. 


Akticle  IV, 

1.  PrMs  du  Droit  dea  Getu  moderaes  de  CEaropet  fundi  tur 

ia  traitfs  el  t' uauffe  pour  servir  d'introdtictian  u  un  Courx 
politique  ft  diploma/if/tie.  Par  G.  F.  De  Martbns. 
Nouvelle  Edition,  avec  des  Notes  de  M.  S.  Pinhciro  Fep- 
reu'a,  Ministre  des  Afi'aircs  Etrangcrcs  en  Portugal.  Paris, 
2  Tom.  8vo. 

2.  Courg  de  Droil  Public^  interne  ei  ertenie.     Par  ie  Com- 

mandeur  Silvesteu  Pinheiro  FenitEiBA}  MiuiBtnr 
d'Etat  de  S.M.T.E.     Ptu-is,  3  Tom.  8vo. 

3.  Droit  dea  Gem  Mudemcgde  r Europe.  Pur  J.  L.  Kli''brh. 

4.  Eletne/its  of  Inlernationai  Lnw,  with  a  Sketch  of  the  HUtiory 
of  the  Science.  By  Henry  WiieatoNj  LL.D.,  Ucsi- 
deut  Minister  from  the  United  ijtatcs  in  America  to  the 
Court  of  Berlin.     Pliiladelphia,  183?,  2  Vols.  8vo. 

If  our  enumeration  of  works  shows  that  the  number  of  wri- 
ters on  the  law  of  nations  has  increasnl,  un  iiispertion  of  the 
books  will  pro%*e  that  the  bulk  of  the  treatises  has  much  di- 
minished. We  hope  that  the  less  forbidding  form  in  which 
the  science  is  now  presented  w  ill  altrnct  more  considmitiou 
to  it  from  readers  in  gcuend.  For  in  truth,  though  vi-ry  few 
of  us  ore  concerned  in  administering  this  law,  we  have  n\\  as 
deep  an  interest  in  its  righteous  atlmintstrution  as  in  that  of 
the  municipal  law.  We  have  all  an  iutercfit  in  the  uatJonai 
honour  j  and  those  who  are  insensible  to  the  honour  of  their 
country,  all  pay  the  public  taxes :  the  estimation  ^t  the  on«. 
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■nd  the  oniauut  of  the  nthcr,  ar<:  alike  deiKadenl  upon  the 
maitagi'tnetit  of  oiu*  relntions  n'ith  oihi^r  states.  The  law  of 
nations  teaches  us  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  dealing  between 
and  state ;  in  thai  law,  therefore,  t-vcry  man  has  an  in- 
nt,  and  ev'ery  man  oughu  fur  his  own  sake,  to  Income  con- 
Tcnuint  with  it. 

We  have  often  lamented  the  want  of  on  English  work  on 
iutcniutional  law;  (he  deficiency  sttU  remains,  but  it  has  becu 
in  tome  degree  supj>Ucd  by  the  last  of  the  works  enumerated 
above,  which  contains  a  view  of  the  I:iw  of  nations,  not  only 
written  in  the  lunguaije  of  Englishmen,  but  nearly  such  in 
substance  as  an  EngU&hman  might  write. 

Mr.  Whcatou  has  the  advantage  of  uniting  the  two  charac- 
ters of  lawyer  and  dijiloninti-vt;  and  he  is  moreover,  if  we 
judge  correctly  from  liis  book,  a  sensible  and  moderate  man. 
A  cireumstance  too,  of  which  we  arc  rather  proud,  shovrs  him 
to  be  above  natiouid  prejudices  and  jealousies :  u  great  por- 
tioa  of  hia  authorities  and  illuslrationa  is  taken  from  the 
juc^ments  of  Sir  William  Scott  in  the  Admindty  Court  of 
England;  nml  even  from  the  correspondence  and  mnnifcstoea 
of  KngUah  statesmen.  The  Americans  have,  much  more  than 
the  courts  of  continental  Europe,  professed  in  diplomatic  dis- 
cussion a  desire  to  ronfonn  theniHeU'cx  to  tlie  law  of  nations. 
This  U  not  ttie  place  for  inquiry  whether  their  practice  has 
been  correct ;  but  all  these  considerations  point  out  Mr, 
Wheaton's  hixik  as  dcsening  of  special  notice.  The  nearer 
hia  views  approach  those  which  we  desire  to  incidc-att^,  the 
more  anxious  are  we  to  notice  the  points  of  difference  which 
exist  between  us. 

We  do  not  quarrel  with  Mr.  Whcnton  because  he  has  not 
made  a  very  decided  choice,  among  the  different  theories  of 
the  foundation  of  Uic  law  of  nations,  which  he  Unds  in  the 
older  writers ;  his  own  definition  is  this : — 

"  Tlic  law  of  DKtions,  or  iiitemaliunal  liw,  u  understood  amoDg  civiUud 
Ctinituui  nAliona,  mar  be  definctl  as  conaiatittg  of  those  rules  of  conduct 
which  rfKUCW  deduce*.  a>>  coiuonoot  to  justtcc.  from  Uic  nature  of  Uit:  m>- 
cietj-  cxiatiog  amuag  uulrpciitdeot  netiotu,  wttli  such  definitions  and  modi- 
ficatknu  a«  may  be  rstablikhcd  by  gencril  vonscat*." 
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If  this  dcfinitiun  docs  uot  entirely  sntisfy  us,  we  are  not 
prepared  wiili  another.  We  tnist  that  as  this  is  specially  nji- 
plicnblc  to  Christian  rominunities,  reuMon  i»  here  to  be  found 
in  that  law  of  God  which  is  the  fonndntion  of  honesty  and  of 
honour*:  and  that  \fr.  Whcaton  agrees  with  us  that  the 
game  principle,  be  il  more  or  /£»$  thrived  from  religiony  which 
defn^s  fi  man  frotn  wroui/inr;  fiht  iififfhf*our,  voudtftnis  hint  when 
he  joins  ia  an  tuf'uri/  aganisi  mmthi^r  stntr;  and  that  he  holds 
with  us,  that  men  should  renicmbei',  that  thoiiffh  they  ma^  aet 
in  a  body  they  will  bejudyed  hereafter  mun  by  man. 

Tlie  reference  in  Mr.  Wheaton's  detinition  to  '*  the  nature 
of  the  society*"  and  to  "  nindifications  established  by  general 
consent ,**  are  consistent  with  oiu*  acceptation  of  his  gt-nern! 
nde.  Few  actionn,  whether  of  an  indivithiiU  actiiig^  for  him- 
self, or  of  one  who  ads  na  part  of  a  btnly,  arc  qtiitc  simple 
and  irrespective  of  circumstances.  An  action  is,  or  is  not, 
consistent  with  duty,  according  to  the  rngagenients  under 
which  a  man  has  placed  himself  by  precise  aprcement  or  tacit 
consent,  and  to  the  rights  which  his  neighbour  has  acquired; 
and  also  to  the  law  (not  being  inconsistent  with  (Jod's  law) 
which  competent  authority  has  enacted.  No  such  competent 
authority  exists  for  rcpilating  the  relations  of  states ;  but  one 
of  the  most  difficult  and  interesting  objects  of  our  in{piiry  U, 
how  far,  and  in  what  way,  we  have  created  lawa  by  tacit  eon- 
sent  which  aflert  our  duly  in  those  relations. 

If  a  nation  has  for  a  lonf^  period  adopted  and  endeavoured 
to  enforce  upon  <)thei*s,  certain  ndcs  of  contbict,  as  dictated 
by  the  law  of  uatious,  that  nation  may  be  fairly  deemed  to  be 
bound  in  honour  and  justice  to  adhere  to  them,  until  ita  ru- 
lers shall  liavc  formally  decliired  their  intention  to  abandon 
themf.  And,  generally  speaking,  this  declaration  otight  not 
to  be  made  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances  which  make 
a  conformity  to  them  inconvenient  to  the  nation  making  it, 
or  advantageous  to  itj>  rivals  or  enemiea.  But  Vhls  ductrint! 
caimot    be  maintained  without  qualiticatiou.     The  urgent 
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iirrslli  ngne  in  principle  with  thi»  cruilltr  tulhor,  uid  tf  w<;  ilo  not  take  Rtoir  no- 
tice nf  hu  tratMCt  ii  is  iNtftl}  bocatu*  be  dor*  not  iilw»»  cury  out  liia  (irinriftlti 
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danf^er  uid  neoewity  whicb  oloue  justifies  ifur,  mny  also  jun- 
*!■'  "  TtiiTo  fivm  ihcsc  fuslinuui'v  restraints  upon  con- 
«ln  :  it  is  not  i';i*y  t4)  di'fine  such  ra*»es  ht'fonitand. 

As  a  perfect  system  cjinnot  be  compiised  in  the  sketch  to 

lidb  wc  arc  confined,  we  «hall  follow  Mr.  \Vheaton's  aminge- 

'nl ;  and  thi>,  "e  hupu,  will  lead  us  to  trciit  of  nil  the  more 
ortUnnr}-  casi's  to  whtt-h  general  principIcH  are  tu  be  applied. 
It  may  prabably  In-  objixtfd  to  the  work,  tliat  it  treats  too 
iniirh  of  particular,  juid  especially  of  recent  cases ;  but  we 
•tupecl  that  thio  mode  t»  the  best  fur  inducing  a  practical 
and  popular  conttideratinn  of  the  subject ;  it  is  the  moKt  at- 
tnutti^t:  and  Ix'st  suited  tu  our  miflcellany. 

UndtT  the  head  of  "  Sovereign  States"  (Part  I.  Ch.  2.)  Mr. 
Wlicaton  i^iies  cxplanatious  of  confederated,  united,  and  qua- 
lified wjvcrvignlics,  svhich  are  scarcely  within  our  [)ur\i(*w, 
t31  he  comcA  to  "  a  civil  war,  involving  a  contest  for  the  go- 
vernment." In  this  case  he  holds  that  other  states  may  re- 
main inditfcrent  spcclatoi-s,  "  w  umtj  ejfjtoujte  the  cause  of  thf 
partjf  U'hic/i  they  believe  tu  have  justice  on  its  side*/* 

Uur  owu  Miiii»tcr  tor  Foreign  Allaira  has  lately  asocrteil 
Fright  to  assist  that  party  in  a  ci^il  war  whose  success  woidJ 
he  the  more  conducive  to  our  interests.  We  entirely  concur 
with  Mr.  AVheatou  in  rather  [nakuigyi/*/ic»^  the  ground  of  iii- 
Icrfcrcnce.  Wc  cannot  deny  tliat  it  is  biwful  to  succour  an 
oppr«»e«l  party,  but  the-re  is  small  probability  that  any  power 
nifl  form  un  accurate  and  impartial  estimate  of  the  right  and 
the  HTonp;  the  danger  is  very  great  that  self-interest  will  be 
the  true  motive.  A  case  of  cliivalruus  ur  cuniicientiuus  int<;r- 
fcrrncc  in  belialf  of  right  may  have  occurrecl ;  but  we  cannot 
rvttdilr  wdl  one  to  mind,  jmd  most  earnestly  recommend  that 
this  doctrine  of  interference  be  fieldom  bronghr  into  action. 

ifr,  \Micaton  treats  briefly  (^  VJ.)  the  question,  very  in- 
tcrrRting  in  these  times,  which  arises  "  when  a  province  or 
cohmy  shakes  off  the  sovereignty"  of  a  ])arcnt  state.  He 
quotes  ibc  instances  of  the  "  ISwiss  Cajitons  and  the  United 
Pruvincea  of  the  NcthciUmds"  as  instances  which  show  the 

lend  Kt'nse  of  mankind  in  favour  of  the  acknox^ledgment  of 
revolted  pronnces.     He  fairly  admits  that  the  ocknow- 
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ledgment  of  our  American  States  by  France  in  1 778* "  coupled 
with  the  assistance  recently  rendered  lii  them"  was  prohahly  an 
wnjustifiable  aggression  against  England  j  but  he  douhU 
whether  "  the  treaty  of  commerce  or  even  the  evcntnal  alli- 
ancc"  would  have  constituted  an  aggression,  if  accora}>anicd 
by  an  **  impartial  neutrality,'*     He  says, — 

"  Where  A  n\'attc(l  proTiiiCf  or  colony  has  declared,  and  fAoiva  U*  abiUtf 
to  maiulain  its  ioilepcadeace,  tlie  recognition  of  iu  sovereiimt)'  by  otber  (o- 
r«i^i  fltfttea  19  a  qucetioa  of  poUcx-  and  [inittcncL*  ouly." 

Wc  r^nnot  tliink  that  this  condition  h  satisfied  while  the 
forces  of  the  parent  state  arc  within  the  colony,  maintaining 
a  doubtful  struggle ;  or  that,  pending  such  contest,  a  foreign 
]>ower  may  innocently  make  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the 
revolted  colonists,  thus  setting  at  naught  the  authority  of  the 
original  sovereign  whose  laws  prohibit  foreign  trade  with 
his  colonics.  If  the  commercial  treaty  were  justifiable,  we 
should  agree  with  Mr.  Whoaton  that  an  alliance  for  main- 
taining tliat  treaty  agutu&t  all  opposition  would  be  justitiable 
also*. 

In  the  recent  case  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  one  circumstance 
important  to  the  case  of  England  is  omitted  by  Wheaton, 
though  noticed  in  a  communication  which  he  elsewhere 
quotcst'  Permission  to  trade  with  her  colonics  had  already 
been  given  by  Spain  to  England  J  ;  that  question  therpft>re 
did  not  occur;  but,  independently  of  tliis  peculiarity  and  of 
the  assistance  given  by  France  to  America,  the  case  of  1778 
does  not  nin  imnillel  with  that  of  1S3J.  The  basis  of  our  re- 
cognition of  the  Spanish  colonies  was,  that  "  events  in  which 
the  British  government  liad  no  couccni  had  decided  the  se- 
paration lietween  Jipain  and  America,"  and  that  "all  Spanish 
occu^iation  and  ]>ower  had  been  actually  extinguished  and 

*  TIk  trmties  of  uoauuerm  ud  alliincct  betwma  frttnra  tnd  ilm  nm  *uim, 
wrre  li^pd  on  the  6lli  at  Fdi.  17*8.  The  btUr  (pmllriillw  i;>.fi.-;,t,i,tr.-.\  a  war 
witli  KugiiLnd  ill  conNCqtHiicc  uf  the  fonDcr,     Tliu^  in»-  .  <  <]  tu 

I^Tigl«iiil  ill  ■  xcry  olTctiiive  i>ot«  frnin  ih«  MutiuU  ilr  Ni>^  .    tido 

pruikitcc  of  the  Unilc<)  Staiev  "noi  Huutiicd  lu  u  fdct,  ■ml  "  stf  kUmI  iiiiAiua.-*  in 
I'tinrcTt  with  the  Uatcs"  tviirc  aiinoimi^d  for  proiM-ting  thr  Undil  frvntuDi  of 
the  cuinmrfce  ut  iUe  lulijrcta  ut  Ptuk-c.  In  Mr.  Wnnrk  u|tini'»),  "  Eiigluid  hu)  i 
right  ituuntly  to  couiitlcr  this  is  a  dei:Iant!ou  ol  wu." — Inptirg  Uio  iht  man' 
ner,  ire,  ji.  -H. 

t  F.  118, 

;  CoufcrVDCfi  t>miecit  FriDCe  I'oligiiM  ftnd  Mr.  Caamng,  Oct.  9H^,  19SS.— i>«i 
J^tn,  \.  710. 
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cffiired*."  iVnd  the  abolition  of  the  micient  sovereignty  ne- 
oemsrily  IciuIb  to  the  recognition  of  another,  unless  the  in- 
habituit.t  of  the  revoltctl  province  who  muy  commit  hostili- 
ties a^inst  another  state  nrc  to  be  treated  as  pirates f.  In  the 
case,  however,  of  a  protracted  struggle,  weakly  and  perhaps 
only  nominally  maintained  by  the  mother  country,  the  la\tful 
pcriud  of  recognitum  may  be  a  question  of  doubt,  which  no 
definite  rule  ran  decide. 

But  another  principle  or  claim  of  the  right  of  inteifcrenco 
vas  nut  furnard  <m  thi»  occusiun. 

**  Tilt  JDiKtion  of  any  /ufnyn  pQtrer  in  on  enterprise  of  Spun  ngaiiut 
tbtf  rolooies  wonbl  )jc  vim-ed  by  Uic  British  govcrnmrnlfu  ron«litutinf;  nn 
ratirtly  new  c)u«stton,  &nil  nue  upou  which  tlicy  must  lake  such  dei-Uion 

•s  the  interecU  of  (ireat   nritain  might  require and  tbey  would 

nuiftider  any  foret^  inlerrcrencc  by  I'orce  or  by  roennco  ia  the  ilisiratc  bc- 
tiretn  Spain  ood  the  colooiei  u  &  motive  for  rccogaising  the  Litter  without 

If  the  recognition  was  already  jtistifiablc,  and  suspended 
merely  nt  England's  discretion,  she  had  u  right  to  make  it 
dependent  upon  tliis  or  any  other  circumstance.  But  the  first 
port  of  the  intimation  apparently  asserted  a  right  to  ofipose  by 
force,  any  foreign  i>ower  that  should  interfere.  Such  opposition 
could  only  re^l  upon  one  of  these  principles:  1st.  The  right 
of  taVing  that  part  in  a  civil  contest  which  is  most  advant-i- 
gcouft  to  the  interests  of  the  interfering  power.  2nd.  The 
gcncnii  right,  or  as  some  would  hold  the  duty.,  of  defending 
Ihc  oppressed, — fur  it  might  surely  Ik:  assumcil  to  l>c  a  clear 
ca»e  of  oppression.  3nl.  Tlie  union  of  these  two  cases, — 
where  the  intcrlcrencc  is  lawful  in  itself,  and  effected  upon 
motives  of  interest. 

The  tliirdwaH  apparently  Mr.  Canning's  case,  and  it  is  one 
of  which  it  is  extremely  ditlicult  to  appreciate  the  merits. 
One  circumstance  givL-s  the  right,  another  dictates  ita  enforce- 
tncul ;  the  one  appeals  to  generosity,  the  other  to  self-ia- 
terv«t.     Still,  in  a  cnse  in  which  w-c  feel  a  moral  certainty 


•  Mr.  Ciniilnjt  lo  Cbc.  Ac  Xak  Riov  25lh  >liireh,  I82i.— V/n/e  Poitm,  lfl2l-5, 
y  OIL'.  Pil.,,  r  !V,lifl[noc  «iliiiiii«l  iu  the  coiifcrcncc  that  it  was  utterly  hupelcii 
I  \.iirnrn  In  lipr  Turiucr  »Utc  o(  dcjwiiilenrc 

f  W'r:lhiutioti'»  note  at  Verniu. — Oiautetmltriand,  Congrrade 
'•  inirii  b  forcilily  ur(;«(t  in  Mr.  Conniiig't  of  2%th  Mardi. 

.    .  \lr.Caoniitg  »ml  I'nncc PolignBC— /'af /.  £Mate»,3UiWi. 
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that  the  some  juclgenienl.  would  be  givcu  ugauist  the  op- 
pressor, though  unbiased  by  interest,  and  a  conscinusncs-s 
that,  upon  no  considerotiou,  would  we  espouse  the  opposite 
side,  we  are.  disposed  to  hohl  the  interference  lawful,  though 
vcr\'  rarely  expedient.  Nor  is  it  an  unimportant  conaidrra- 
tion,  that  the  threat  of  interference — and  surely  no  such  threat 
should  he  uttered  without  aii  earnest  determination  to  cnforco 
it, —  might  very  pntbubly  prevent  the  other  part)  fn»m  inters 
fering;,  might  8a\c  him  who  \mis  tlircatcned  with  c)|ipir,H»ion 
and  presen'e  peace. 

Tlic  L'uiled  States  touk  the  sunic  tone  with  Mr.  (Jaiuiing. 
but  more  dccitlcdly,and  ui»m  some  peculiar  [rruunds,  towhich 
VIC  shall  come  presently. 

In  treating  of  the  nlwolute  '*  intemutionnl  right  of  states," 
(Part  ii.  p.  107.)  Mr.  Whcaton  considers,  first,  Me  right  (^ 
aelf-presi'Tt^atiott :  and  under  this  head,  "  the  right  of  tnter- 
vtttiion"  (§  4.)  when  another  state  in  the  exercise  of  its 
right,— 

"IncmMs  it«  national  dorainioos,  wvaltli,  populattoD,  adiI  pow«r  by  (n* 
UMcnt  aoJ  titwful  meftua,  buc]i  bb  ihc  pacific  aoiutsUiun  of  new  Irrritory. 
the  ■iiM'uvtry  nnd  srttlrmvnt  of  now  cnuntvin,  t\w  cxtciisinri  nf  iu  navi^li- 
tion  anil  fi»henc»,  the  imiirowiucnt  uf  it«  rwcitiics,  arts,  acricaltiircj  nnd 

coinmt^rcr,  ihcr  inrrpwe  of  iu  inililary  oiid  nuval  lijrcL* Wticrvlhr 

cirrtiw  (if  lhi»  right  by  lUiy  of  thww-  mwihs  4*eiiU'til^  'iff'ctg  /Ar  nrrmritj  tff 
others,  a.1  whfre  it  iinmnltatrly  interfervs  with  the  octuiU  csercisr  of  thr 
ftOTerciga  rigMi  ^fothrr  ilatft,  there  ts  no  difftcotty  in  AMlgntbf  its  pce- 
ciK  hmitf." 

This  is  not  aufficiently  clear.  It  is  not  explained,  uor  is  it 
easy  to  uiuleratand,  how  this  improvement  of  a  state,  by  law- 
ful means,  directly  affects  the  security  of  another;  still  less 
how  (the  cnse  expressly  excluding  violence  or  encroachment,) 
it  cau  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  its  sovereignty. 

\or  is  it  quite  correct  to  class  together  the  improvement 
nf  revenue  and  the  increase  of  worhkc  force.  A  nation  has, 
ab^tmctedly,  as  entire  a  right  to  muhiply  \i*  soldiers  as  to 
augment  its  taxes.  AVe  do  not  say  that  either  is  a  cause  of 
war;  hut  suix^ly  the  former  comes  much  more  near  to  n  direct 
threatening  and  endangering  of  the  security  ufa  neighbour; 
and  accordingly  nn  increase  of  force,  whereof  the  cause  is 
not  uppua'nt,  is  freipicntly  the  subject  o\'  remonstrance  from 
one  state  to  another:  tlierc  U  a  great  diHiculty  iu  assigning 
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the  limits  of  this  right  of  selt-cxtcDAJon ;  and  certainly  tfacv 
cmt  assigned  by  our  author,  who  has  by  no  nicanfl  made 
'Icftr  disliuution  between  this  nnd  the  case  immediately  ibl- 
lonriDg: — 

"  Whvrr  it  merely  inwlvee  s  avppotfd  WHtiMffenl  dangtr  to  the  ufery  of 
oU)B**  uiftin^  out  of  Uie  undue  offKrauUizctuent  of  a  (tuliculiir  stale,  or  the 
infttartMAci.-  tirwbat  Itaa  bcrn  callr^  Iht  tuthnrt  ('//wirrr*,  questioi^^  oftfav 
gwtert  Oiffioilty  oriee,  ^vhicb  beloog  nthet  to  the  kicdcc  of  jioUtiot  than 
ofpubUc  law."— Po4/f  no. 

These  questions  du  belong  properly  to  the  science  of  pub- 
lir  law  ;  though  in  praeticc  they  arc  resolved  by  the  science 
of  politic?. 

We  arc  of  opinion  that  the  systematic  operation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  fjuinure  Iff  puwer  has  been  much  exaggerated. 
Perfaapfi  Mr.  Whcaton  exaggerates  on  the  other  side  when 
he  says  that  "  llic  preventive  policy/'  with  a  \\t\\  to  restore 
the  equilibrium,  "  has  been  the  pretext  of  the  most  bloody 
waiv.**     Indeed  he  adds, — 

"  WhtrtTcr  Xlvi  spirit  of  encroacbment  liaa  reoJIy  threatcDeU  iJic  general 
lily,  tt  tiu  ruinrntinly  brtilcen  out  in  such  overt  ai:t6,  as  uct  uuly 
kioly  mdicAteil  the  aiiiliiiionn  por(>ose»,  but  ulsu  /Hm'uhi'd  subetanlict 
gmamtt  w  ttnur/wi  t^gitient  tojuttify  a  rttort  to  armt  Ay  olhtr  natiota." 

Thu  wars  undertaken  to  check  the  aggrandi2emeut  of  Spain 
and  the  House  of  Austria,  under  Charles  V.  and  his  suc- 
ccsMrs;  the  struggle  between  the  religious  parties  engcu- 
dcTcd  by  the  Refommtion  ;  llie  resistance  made  to  the  ambi- 
tious projects  of  Loiiim  XIV,;  alt  "these  great  trans- 
**  Motions  furnish,**  says  Mr.  Wheaton,  "  numerous  exam- 
**  pies  of  intervention  by  European  states  in  the  affairs  of 
**  each  other  ....  which  can  hardly  be  n^ferrcd  lo  any  fixed 
"  or  definite  principle  of  intcniational  law.'*  He  applies  si- 
miUr  remarks  to  the  events  which  grew  out  of  the  French 


'  nnbdni  makn  idistinctiua  l*elween  a^Kmndizcnient  hythe  iirogren  of  igi* 

jii        t       _     ,_      ._.!.., I     ...  ,  ■' R  montreli  to  another  ihrooa. 

ii  M^lf'prCMTvJitiiiti  can  jiuli^ 
.    ;^iii  (he  com:  of  a  >iK*ce>nioii 
1  daiigrrotia  event  to  be  preveatcd.  wlierau  in 
lk:<  .  :>i>lnl  Al  wliicit  iilijrrttULi  can  tn*  miwlr.     tint  we 

tA  1.1  lu  rcBiHt  b*  f<jrce  the  unipn  of  two  nations  by  the 

ci'  <c  tiiunarc)!,  ou}  aiorc  tUait  tt  U  to  ffl  to  wkt.  beraiue 

|»«  iMiUvrtJ  (■iiuiiin  .1  •iniMiuvc  Alliance  and  agree  to  uiakc  cuminun  cause  on  all 
wxaaioiu.--JKa<-ttiu.  i.  272,  154. 
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Revolution,  and  concludes  with  one  in  which  we  entirely 
agree  with  him  ;  it  is  in  vain 

"  to  nttcmpt  to  reduce  to  a  rule,  ami  to  incnrptiralc  iatu  llir  co<Jc  of 
nations,  a  principtc  so  iodcfiaite.  Mid  »o  peculiarly  liable  to  ftbuM  in  its 
practical  applicnlian." — Past  1)3> 

Our  niithor  takes  no  notice*,  nor,  ]»erhnp«,  was  il  necessary 
that,  writing  hnv  and  not  history,  he  should  have  taken  spe- 
cific notice,  of  the  interference  with  the  constitutions  of  other 
statcH  ht'frun  by  the  French  n:vDlulionists  in  1792,  or  of  the 
various  coahtious  of  EurniM^an  |M>\vers  against  Fnuicc.  Rng- 
land  manfully  resinted  the  principle  of  interference,  and  was 
a  party  to  no  coalition  having  for  its  object  the  e&tablishmcnt 
of  any  fomi  of  govcniment  iu  France.  But  she  asserted  the 
doctrine,  that  one  Htatc  has  a  right  to  treat  as  an  enemy  one 
who  is  compflIf<l  by  force  into  hostile  measures  ;  and  to  an- 
ticipate hostility  of  which  there  is  a  manifest  or  well-ascer- 
tained intention. 

Mr.  T\Tieaton  now  pusses  to  Ibc  alliance  formed  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  in  1818,  between  the  principal  jiowera  of  Ktiropc. 
Of  this  he  says  that 

"  It  coQAlituted  a  aort  of  supcrintcniling  Authority  in  the  Bvo  pomen, 
{Ruuiii,  Au&tria,  PniHia,  Great  Britala,  and  Bubsequmtty  France,)  ovn 
the  intcroatioaal  affairs  of  Europe,  the  precise  extent  and  objects  of  which 
■were  ncTcr  very  accurately  defined." — Paife  114. 

This  remark  is  unquestionably  just.  England,  represented 
successively  by  Lord  Castlcrcogh  and  Mr.  Canixing,  protested 
against  the  construction  which  the  continental  jjowers  jiut 
upon  ihis  agreement ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  us,  that  tn  the 
distinction  which  he  takes  between  England  and  the  mcmbcra 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  nnd  in  his  cxpusitiou  of  the  )irincip]es 
of  England,  the  American  jurist  follows,  without  any  ilisap- 
probation  or  qualification,  the  state  papers  issued  by  the  En- 
glish government  iluring  the  ndminiitration  uf  Lord  Liver- 
pool*, for  Knglond^s  disclniiuer  of  lite  riglil  of  interference 
in  the  iiitcmal  affairs  of  states,  and  her  disavowal  of  any  ob- 
jection to  that  effect  imposed  by  her  alliances. 


*  E)>i«'Ci«Urt/>^Ca>tlrreaeh'«drvnlardMiMlcboriMi  Jan.  IB21.UaMIaat« 
o»  Spun.  Mii>  1623  ;  Mr.  Canning  id  Sir  C.  Stuart,  28tb  Jantury  tad  Sin  Uar^, 
1823.— rorL  DrAatn,  iv.  ■£ti5.  923.  9^9,  11311. 
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At  the  same  time  Mr.  Whcaton  tells  us 

"The  l^ottnt  Statu  Govcrntnent  dccUred  thst  it  aTiodIcI  consider  any 

){»t  oo  tbc  port  of  the  nllic<]  European  Powers  /o  extt-nd  their  prrMiiar 

'  ff*trm  (o  the  AnivricBD  coatiocDt  as  dan^n-oiu  to  the  pHia*  and 

eiji  nftht  Vnilfd  Stain.    With  (lie  existing  colunin  or  drpcmlvnnpii  of 

ly  EaroiKBO  power  Ihcy  hiwl  imt  iiit«rfi.T«l,  and  should  not  intcrfonr; 

jT  with  the  fCDvrmments  whow  independence  they  hail  recngnised,  they 

td  wit  rinc  oity  (<i/f  Ton'/ion  /or  the  purpose  of  oppreuing  thtm,  or  con- 

t«  amf  other  mofuer  their  itettiny,  in  ii«y  other  liffhl  than  a«  a  nani- 

'feaMii>»  1^ ««  kn/riendijf  duptuititm  twards  the  United  Stalee.  ....  It 

was  impoRublc  Ihat  llic  allied  pnwrrs  should  extend  their  pohtical  system 

to  any  [>ortion  of  the  Amcricau  coatincnt,  vilkcul  rndaifftrint/  the  ytace 

iMttd  happincfts  of  thv  I'nttttl  Slates,     It  wan  therefore  impossible  that  the 

UtlM  fthould  brhold  such  interposition  in  any  form  with  imlilTercncc'." 

Mr.  Cunninf;  hod  previously  suggcstcil  the  propriety  of 
a  joint  declaration  by  England  and  the  United  Stales  of  their 
delcnniimtion  to  rc-iist  forci{!Ti  interference  with  the  Spanish 
colonic* ;  but  this  BUfrgestion  had  no  official  result.  In  one 
point  only  the  English  government  diflercd,  or  thought  tliat 
it  diflercd,  from  the  American.  Conceiving  that  the  President 
bad  declared  that  Spain  herself  might  not  employ  force  to  re- 
duce her  colonieR  to  obedience,  Mr.  Canning  expressed  his 
dissent  from  this  proposition  t. 

Tlic  sending  of  troops  to  Portugal  in  1826  is  thus  cx- 
pLaiocd  by  Mr.  \Mieaton  from  Mr.  Canning's  Bpcechc-s  J. 
We  had  q  right  to  opjiosc  the  interference  of  France  in  Sp:un, 
but  ttcre  not  bound  so  to  do  ;  and  wc  exercised  our  judge- 
ment in  abstaining  from  interference.  Wc  had  the  »amc 
right  to  prevent  Spain  from  interfering  in  Portugal,  and  we 
were  botmd  by  5|)ccial  treaties  to  exercise  it. 

"  The  iatf  rfcrence  af  the  Chrislian  powers  in  favour  of  the  Creeks,  who 
after  endurto^  a|;;es  of  cruel  oppression  had  shaken  off  the  Ottoman  yoke, 
aSinds  a  further  Ulu&tnitionof  the  principles  of  iotcrnatioual  law  author- 
ising such  an  inlvrfeicnce,  not  only  tthere  fhe  inleretit  atid  m/ety  of  other 
fuetra  are  immediately  affected  by  the  internal  transactioos  of  a  particular 
•taU.  but  where  the  general  interests  of  hamanity  ore  infringed  by  tlic 
ewcMct  of  a  barbarous  and  despotic  government.  These  principles  arc 
fatljr  rccogoUcd  in  the  treaty  for  the  (tacifictttioo  of  Greece,  signed  nt 
Loo4on.  oD  the  Oth  of  July.  1837  "  ^. 


•Pi  :<roe's  McMoge,  l*nd  Uec.  1823.— An.  Reg.bir.  193. 

t  ^-  I   'i.  2-1.  19.     Psrl.  t><-l<atr-s,  X.  7i. 

I  Wjm-»u.:i.  ,.  12^     PsrL  Detwtcf,  ivi  364. 
$  Stiut  pipers,  lS-.'G-7.  p.  1>32. 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  of  the  authors  of  that 
treaty,  they  did  no/  rt-trognisc  thesic  principles  in  their  treaty. 
Their  intcTfereiice  was  accounted  for  in  the  preamhle,  by  **  the 
"  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  the  sanf£uinaryfltruf;gle,which, 
**  while  it  abandoned  the  great  provinces  of  the  Archipelago 
"  to  all  the  disorders  of  anarchy,  daily  caused  frcah  impedi- 
"  ments  to  the  commerce  of  the  utateii  of  Europey  and  gave 
"  opportunities  fnr  ttcl»  of  piracy^  which  not  only  oxjMscd 
**  Ihe  subjects  of  the  contracting  parties  to  grievous  losaea, 
**  but  rendered  necessary  measures  wluch  were  biirdennomc, 
"  for  t)i4'ir  obscrviition  and  suppression." 

This  treaty  no  doubt  stipulated  for,  and  finally  produced, 
a  forcible  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Greece  and  Tiu-key ; 
and  Mr.  Wheaton  Hkcus  it  to  the  crusades  of  ruder  ages  "  to 
recover  the  holy  sepulchre  from  the  jmascMsion  of  infidels," 
and  to  the  confederacies  of  the.  Ifith  and  17th  centuries,  "  to 
"  secuiv  the  freedom  of  religious  worship  to  the  votaries  of 
"  the  Protestant  faith  in  the  hosoni  of  Catholic  communities." 
Ami  "the  principle,"  our  author  avers,  of  the  present  inter- 
ference, '"was  fully  jtuilified  by  the  great  paramount  law  of 
"  sclf-prcsemition  ;  *  Whatever  a  nation  may  lawfully  defend 
"  for  it«lf,  it  may  defend  for  another  people,  if  cnfted  upon 
"  to  interpoAe.''  The  interference  of  the  Christian  powers  lo 
**  put  an  end  to  this  bloody  (Hinlest  might  safely  have  been 
"  rested  upon  this  ground  atone,  without  appealing  to  the  in- 
"  tercsts  of  commerce  and  the  repose  of  Europe*." 

Such  is  the  principle  of  our  American  author ;  a  principle 
of  a  very  dangerous  tendency,  approaching  much  too  nearly 
that  of  thr  Holy  Allies +;  it  derives  no  sanction  from  tht-  alli- 
ance of  Cth  •)uly,  and  was  on  that  occasion  specially  rejected 
by  England  |. 


■-■-m 


>Mr  anil 
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*  flip  Turks  h«Tf  nrfl  atnx.n  Vrc~   -  ■  ■■'•  ' — '   -  '  ' 

coDmi'jii*tmIi)i,  nr  |>ttnic*  U}  tbr  < 

mpllt  irf   til'-  .Hi.'.n,..iiLMi.  i.r    '\,.'  -1  . 

|irivc(l  \Xk- 
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t  Nfti  n(  ihc  Holy  otfiflwr,  wkidi  wu  In  itMtf  iioitc  hwiiilui.  kut  of  ibn 
puvicn  nlu)  ittixM  |[lvn  to  (he  roolntioni  of  ItflB  the  RKliadn  o(>«r«tion  Ulelj 
dcpKi'atcd. 

X  "In  tlic  tlisftuilvBi  t>ctwt«nUic  ]*ort«incllier(ire«i  «ulij«cu  Enslind  had  nut 
the  jimcnco  oi  a  rigfal  to  iolofore."    >lr.  C«DiiinB.  in  SUpktuo.  i.  WO. 
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^\nieflton's  next  chapter  (part  2,  chap,  ii.)  thus  asserts  Me 
Hiffhta  of  Jndcpendenct  > — 

"  Evrry  itAtp,  m  r  distinct  moral  being  indepcndfnl  of  even-  ollwr, 
tniy  frwty  i>xcrrts€  all  its  sovereign  rifftits  ia  any  manner  not  inron- 
sbtcntwilh  the  f()UAt  rij^httk  nf  other  ^tatn.  Among  tht-m  is  iLal  of  i;tlii- 
tilUhing.  altoriiig,  or  abtdifibiiig  its  uwd  iuuRicii>al  cuiistJUition  uf  govvrn* 
mrnt.  No  foreign  stitt«  ran  lawfully  interfere  with  tbc  cxcrcUc  of  this 
right,  QolcM  »ucb  ■ntC'rrercQrr  is  autborizeil  l>j  soiiii*  special  compart,  or 
by  'Uch  a  clear  caw  of  necMsity  a»  immertlBlt'ly  affects  its  own  inde- 
pcndeocr.  fn-*doin,  am!  security." 

Somt'tlmcs  u  mediation  is  requested  by  the  contending 
parties.  Some  instances  arc  given  of  f^oranties  by  special 
)mparl,  or  request  of  iiitcrlVrciicc  iu  virtue  of  tlicm.  Fraurc 
ind  Sweden,  by  llie  treaty  of  Westphalia,  giianuitced  the 
Grmianic  constittition ;  France  and  the  Cantons  of  Berne 
and  Zurich  became  in  1738  the  guarantees  of  the  eonstilu- 
tioti  nf  Geneva.  In  16/8  France  inU-rfered  with  an  armed 
force,  or  at  least  n  demonstration,  and  compelled  the  aristo- 
cratical  and  deraormtrcnl  parties  to  an  tigreemcnt  by  no  means 
conliul.  Kngland  made  a  fiUghl  remonslnuiec*.  The  inter- 
ference of  France  did  not  prevent  a  renewal  of  disputes  in 
1*82.  Whflher  the  rnnduct  of  the  {jreater  power  tftwards 
the  lesser  was  in  these  instances  justiHabicj  Mr.  Wheaton 
reasonablv  doubts. 

w 

"This  jK-rfcct  ludrpendence  of  cvcrj'  sovereig^n  state,  in 
"  respect  of  its  poliiical  institution,  extends  to  the  choice  of 
"  the  supreme  magistrntc  and  other  rulers,  as  well  as  to  the 
**  form  of  government  itself."  No  foreign  influence  is  to  be 
applied  to  dispute's  coiK-erning  the  succession  nr  election  of  a 
miinorch.  Exceptions  "may  arise  out  of  compact,  such  as 
"  treaties  nf  allinncc,  guaranty,  and  mediation*  to  which  tbe 
"  state  itsii'lf,  whusu  concerns  are  in  (juestion,  has  become  a 
**  party  j  or, /onneif  hy  other  powrri  in  the  exercise  of  a  xiip- 
**  fiovcd  riffht  if  intfnu-nfion  t/rotniitff  out  tt/a  uect'ssittj  iw'ol- 
**  viitff  their  particular  ficcuriii/y  or  some  contingent  danger 
"  a^ectiuff  the  ifetierttt  security  0/ nutionjiJ^ 

This  latter  principle  of  exception  involves  all  the  difli- 
cullics  vvliich  we  have  already  stated.  Our  author  (piotes  the 
WOTS  of  the  Spanish  succession  in  the  be^nning  of  the 


*  Ftanaa,  vit.  30. 
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eighteenth  century,  and  or  the  Ba\-ari(ui  and  Austrian  stic- 
ccssion  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  century.  It  uiay  be 
doubted,  whether  any  one  of  the  powers  tlmt  eugnged  in  these 
contests  bad  a  mural  jusliHcation  in  Whcaton^H  principle ; 
hut  it  Ir  not  only  in  the  cases  to  whirli  he  ha»  applied  it  that 
this  remark  la  just, — "  Nn  orff}tment  can  /k  drawn  from  the 
fact  to  the  ri^fht.^—Page  135. 

Under  this  head  of  independence  Whraton  con^sidcm  se- 
veral questions  which  helong  not  so  much  to  International 
law  as  to  ttie  Muntdpol  law  of  a  state^  in  rcfercucc  to  its  own 
ihjccls  as  connected  with  foreign  countries.  Of  such  cases 
re  take  no  notice  ;  hut  the  droit  d^attbuiney  "  by  whictt  all  the 
property  of  a  deceased  foreigner  (moveable  and  immoveable] 
was  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the  state,"  dwa  raise  a  question 
of  international  law.  Wheaton  gives  no  opinion  upon  the  le- 
gality of  this  practice.  It  appears  to  lis,  "  barbni'ous  and  in- 
hospitable" as  it  is,  to  come  within  the  n;;htsof  sovrrcignlv. 
Foreigners  ore  aware  of  the  law  where  it  exists;  and  if  they 
voluntarily  subject  themselves  tu  its  operation,  have  no  cause 
of  coni[>laint.  Whcaton  saya  nothing  of  alien  acts  or  pass- 
ports. Although  it  is  the  practice  of  his  countrj^  and  gene- 
rally speaking,  of  England,  to  allow  free  admittance  to 
strangers,  and  to  permit  Ihcui,  as  well  as  natives,  to  travel 
freely  through  towns  or  jirovinces,  we  presume  that  he  in- 
cludes the  power  of  regulating  such  matters  among  the  ne- 
cessary attributes  uf  sovereignty  to  be  exercised  at  discretion*. 

Wheaton  mentions  other  cases  in  which  **  the  municipal 
**  institutions  of  a  state  may  ojieratc  beyond  the  limits  of  its 
**  territorial  jurisdiction;"  the  person,  he  says,  of  a  foreign 
sovereign  going  into  the  territory  of  another  state,  under  the 
permission  which,  in  time  of  |ic»ce,  is  implied  from  the  abs- 
ence of  any  prohibition,  is,  by  the  general  usage  and  comity 
of  nationsi,  cxem]>l  from  the  ordiuaiy  Iik'uI  Jurivdiction. 

We  had  rather  understood  that  the  usage  of  nations  forbiule 
one  sovereign  to  enter  the  territory  of  another  without  a  sjic- 
rial  permisaionf.     If,  where  that  permission  is  given,  a  fo- 


•  Srr  V     ■  "    -'■:     ■'•(-,  153. 

t  Vii-  ridkiiloui  QOttoti.  thu  a  »ovemg:n  wbft  taut*  a 
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ought  to  ^f«  notice  o<  hu  comlnc.  (b,  A.  c  7.  i  106.) 
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reign  sovereign  ix  exemptt'd,  as  the  native  sovemgn  i«,  from 
l^civil  or  cniiitnal  process,  (in  tlie  case,  for  instance,  of  a  raur- 
Rr,)  the  exemption  must  rest  upon  usage,  or  what  has  bcca 
styled  Uie  t'olwitary  law  of  ixatxom^  for  he  lias  certainly  no 
right  to  this  exemption.  The  case  of  a  Rovereign  is  one  of  rare 
occurrence,  but  the  same  remark  may  be  made  of  the  exemi>- 
tion  fron»  local  juristliction,  enjoyed  in  daily  practice,  by  an 
ambassador  or  other  pubHc  minister.  And  this  is  one  of 
those  cases  in  which  the  opinion  of  received  writers  and  the 
prarticc  of  nations  is  so  uniform,  without  any  protest  or  dis- 
cui^siou,  that  a  law  may  be  said  to  exist  morally  fnndmt/  ujmu 
slates  and  their  rulers.  Tlie  consent  to  receive  a  minister 
implies  n  promise  to  give  him  the  privilege  usually  attached 
to  the  character.  And  tliis  is  intelligible  enough,  without  ha- 
ving recourse  to  Xhcfction  formerly  set  up,  that  an  ambassa^ 
dor's  residence  is  still  in  his  own  country. 

The  next  exception  arises  in  one  of  those  rare  cases  of 
which  nothing  can  safely  be  predicated.  The  case  itself  is 
special,  and  will  generally  be  attended  with  special  circum- 
stances and  sjiecial  provisions. 

**  A  foreign  army  or  fleet  morcliing  tbroogh,  sailing  over,  or  stationed 
in  the  territory  of  another  state  with  whom  ihe  ftin-igo  Bovereign  in  in 
Btnity,  KTi!  alto  in  like  manner  exempt  from  the  civil  ami  criminal  juris- 
diction of  the  place."  But  it  ia  said  further,  "  if  there  be  no  express  pro- 
bibitiuD,  the  i>ort«  of  a  frieudly  stmte  are  considered  as  opctt  to  the  pnUic 
an»fd  and  cvmmi»siont<I »hipt  l^elnnging  tu  uiwthcr  nation  with  whom  that 
state  i;  nt  peaci:.  Such  ships  are  exempt  from  the  jurisdicttoa  of  llie  lo- 
cal IritiunaU  .....  private  veueU  arc  not  exempt*." 

It  is  laid  down,  and,  as  wc  belie\'e,  has  never  been  denied, 
that  "  the  public  and  private  vessels  of  every  state,  on  the 
"  lugh  seas,  and  out  of  the  territorial  limits  of  any  other  state, 
«  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  that  state  to  which  they  be- 
"  long."  But  this  jurisdiction,  it  is  added,  is  not  so  exclusive 
but  that  "  piracy  or  other  offences  against  the  law  of  nations, 
*'  being  rrlnies  not  against  any  particidar  state,  hut  against 
"  all  mankind,  may  be  punished  in  the  competent  tribunal  of 
"  any  cotmtry  where  the  offender  may  be  found,  or  into  which 
"  he  may  be  cairied,  although  committed  on  board  a  foreign 
"  vessel  on  the  high  seasf*" 

"  Whe«ton  itfcn  to  Vanel,  Kt.  i.  c,  19-  *ec.  216,  whkh  rdites  toinothernmt. 
t«r  entlrvlv. 
t  tSlr  Lwli&e  Jokio*,  ii.  71i* 
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Vvtucy  is  defined  lo  be  ihc  utTuucc  of  depredating  upon  the 
high  seas,  n'ithout  being  authorized  by  any  Hoverrign  stnle. 
If  a  ^hip  Hu  eom missioned  a^nat  one  nsl  ion  dt^precbttcR  upm 
annther,  it  ia  not  piracy ;  the  oHender  is  to  be  punished  by 
his  own  &o\'ereign.  This  case  of  piracy  is  another  which  Illus- 
tratt^s  the  natomary  law  of  nations,  which  iu  tiiiH  case  lias  been 
tnuiMfiitifd  into  the  mnniripnl  law  nf  civilized  natinnit  in  general. 
By  this,  without  doubt,  the  offence  technically  colled  piracy 
i9  not  committed  when  the  commander  of  a  vessel,  rq^dariy 
commi-ssimicil  by  his  sovcrci^,  cimimlts  a  violence  on  the 
WHS,  though  not  commissioned  to  do  that  juirticulur  act*.  It 
is  not  the  personal  offence  of  piracy  tliut  is  committed,  but  n 
public  injury  i«  done  by  one  state  og&iust  another,  authorizing 
remonstrance;  and,  if  punishment  bo  not  inUtcteil,  ur  redress 
obtained,  reprisals  or  war ;  and  this  amuigement  is  probably 
conducive  to  peace.  If  a  state  extended  its  protection  lo  its 
lawless  subjects,  committing  violence  out  of  its  local  jurisdic- 
tion, there  would  be  endless  dispult.'S  with  other  states,  and 
probably  a  great  delay  of  juatice :  on  the  other  hantl,  if  an 
oificer,  duly  commissioned  in  war  by  oni'  stati.',  were  to  be 
punished  by  another  for  exceeding  or  deviating  from  the  pur- 
port of  hi»  commission,  the  commis&iouuig  power  could  not 
be  expected  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  judgement  of  the  foreign 
court,  on  the  couBtniction  or  execution  of  its  own  commis- 
sions, and  the  dispute  which  must  necessarily  ocnir  between 
the  two  powers  would  be  embarrassed  by  a  ipiestionablc  pu- 
nishment, in  ad<lition  to  the  ori^nal  cause  of  complaint. 

But  a  ittnte  does  not  poaspss,  in  time  of  peace,  accortling  to 
WliL-aton,  a  right  to  visit  and  aearch  foreign  vessels  on  th«f 
high  •*eas,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  pirates  to  punishment. 

Under  this  head  Mr.  VVheaton  brings  in  the  tiUght  obser- 
vations,— slight,  from  the  ftpirit  of  friendship  and  cnnciliution 
which  animates  his  book, — ^which  he  makes  upon  the  question, 
whether  a  power  may  impress  native  seamen  found  on  board 
fon.>igii  9hi{ts.  Ilu  liuldslhnt  n  stjite  has  the  right  to  cumrauiid 
the  military  or  na^-al  scrv-iccs  of  its  subjects,  and  that  it  may 
exercise  thin  on  board  it»  own  vnwU  on  llu*  lugh  seas ; 


•  Tlie  Tt'rent  oiip  i>(  tbi-  pilui  takrn  t>iu  of  an  En^liiii  |iack«t  I))  ihc  ca)>Uiti  of 
«  fmirb  mn-^if-wsr,  ii  tinci  uftlioM  va  nbicli  ui  ootni(v,  uuntUwrtKil  bf  lii>|p- 
f cnuiivut.  Ku  cvniiniupl  \n  b  L-omtniwoned  DiBccr,  turi  io  trbicli  bottik  COMC- 
qocncta  nerc  pr«TciiUtl  ^n  nu  opolo^. 
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!ut  wiicl)icr  it  riiBv  i-icrcisi*  tlie  mnif  right  id  respect  uf  the  vessels 
uf  ntliiT  nntiuQ^i  m  u  ijiii-stioa  of  mori;  dlHiculty.  In  tcepcct  to  jtu)jlic 
.i?d  vnspis  bflungiag  to  tlit  at»tr,  tlieir  entire  imnitiiiity  Troni 
,  <^  nttti  purpORV*  of  KOrrli  is  gvni:ra)ly  conciMt).*iI.  Ac  In  private 
14  beluoging  to  thp  sabjeclii  of  a  fnrrigii  imtion,  the  right  to  M>arch 
on  iho  high  •ca.i  fof  <1f<*fter«  iintl  other  perftonti  liable  lo  milit.uy 
or  DJivil  service,  has  l»e«n  uiurortnly  oMenetl  hy  Great  Britain,  and  m 
eaostantly  Jenied  by  the  United  Statf-ii.  Tliift  httgation  l>etweeti  the  two 
naticiiM,  who  by  the  idmtity  of  their  origin  and  language  nre  the  mtut 
'l'-'';'lv  iutemted  in  the  ciueation,  fonneU  one  of  the  principal  object*  in 
,.  -  !,(,-  ^^^  Ijctwecii  them.  It  ia  to  ))c  hoped  that  the  Boorres  of  this  con- 
'  'V  he  drie't  up  by  the  9ub«litation  uf  a  registry  of  scaoK^n.nml 

<■■    .  I  vnluntaryctili»trocntwith  limitedaerviee.  for  the  odiousprac- 

lioearimpresftment  which  hoa  hitlicrlo  prevailed  in  the  British  uavy.ond 
.IkhotcAn  never  he  ntrnded  evcniu  tlw  pirate  on  ahips  of  a  foreign  nation, 
rilhout  provoking  hontilltiefl  on  the  part  nfany  maritime  ttatecapahlr  nf 
sisttng  such  a  prtteo.ilon." 

It  is  indetrd  tu  be  desired  that  the  continuance  of  peace  will 
retain  this  question  in  a  state  of  alwyance;  but  wc  fear  that 
England  cannot  bafely  renounce  the  right ;  aud  that  ifiu  a  fu* 
re  maritime  uai'  the  practice  uf  British  seamcu  serving  on 
board  of  Amcricaji  shi|)t>  shouhl  prevail  to  a  great  extent,  the 
ight  must  be  cxrrcin^'d.     It  appearit  to  us  that  a  neutral  may 
'submit  to  a  search  for  seamen  as  uell  as  for  enemies  or  contra- 
band goods* :  aud  tliat  to  entertain  the  seamen  of  n  bellige- 
rent nation  afler  a  proclamalion  of  rernll,  is  a  mode  of  weaken- 
ing one  belligerent,  and  encouraging  his  subjects  in  disobe- 
dience of  lavtul  orders,  which  a  neutral  may,  ^nthout  coui- 
)roDiisiiig  its  inJcpeudencc  or  ilignity,  suffer  to  be  prevented, 
>y  forrc  nsed  by  the  ItellJgircnt  towards  the  subject  of  the 
neutral.     A  government  which  encourages  its  subjects  iu  the 
)mcticc,  or  in  resistinf^  the  UcIlij^eR'nt's  measures  for  jjrotect- 
lig  himself  against  its  consequences,  still  more,  one  that  en- 
oournges  the  seuincii  tu  serve  iu  its  own  state  vessels,  commits 
Lpn  injury  against  the  belligerent  which  he  is  justified  in  iv- 
wutiiig  by  war.    LinqucKtionably,  the  matter  ought  not  to  be 
pushed  to  tliis  extremity,  imless  the  evU  is  felt  extensively ; 
it  is  not  every  breach  of  neutrality  on  the  )iart  of  subjects,  or 
eveu  of  a  jjovcrnmeiit,  that  justifies  war.     In  such  a  case  as 


*  Thi»  appcan  to  t>c  the  wiMninriof  ilir  wriicrof  an  o'llcBrtiHe  iti  ilie  Eiltnlxirgli 
Keriew  {li.  9.),  to  nliirh  Mr.  Wlieiiton  refer*  (p.  tj5%  He  refers  alMito  a  lelier 
from  Mr.  CanniBg  lo  >tr.  Mmiroc.  23nl  $qit.  \^i7;  Mr.  C.  )nA  died  in  Aupnt. 
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that  now  contemplated,  it  will  gt*ncmUy  be  best  to  act  against 
the  oflcnding  subjecti^  only ;  but  if  thi:  ct)n.se<|i)ent  collision 
should  induce  war,  it  will  be  a  war  provoked  by  the  neutral 
and  defensive  on  the  part  of  the  belligerent. 

Wheatou  notices  certain  coses  in  which^  by  com|>act,  con- 
suls have  a  jurisdiction  in  forei(^  nnuntries  over  tlic  suhjerta 
of  their  own  state,  as  in  Turkey  and  the  Barbary  states.  He 
should  have  mentioned  the  peculiar  privileges  of  British  sub- 
ccts  in  PoKugal,  under  the  treaty  of  1654*. 

In  summing  np,  Mr.  ^Vheaton  stales  correctly,  that  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  jurisdiction  of  a  slate  extends  overall  per- 
sons otfending  against  its  municipal  laws  within  its  territory, 
or  on  board  its  public  or  private  vessels  on  the  high  seas;  or 
on  board  its  public  vessels  in  foreign  ports,  and  over  its  ok-b 
stthjecls  everywhere.  lie  adds,  that  a  state  may  arrest  ita 
own  subjects  on  the  high  seas,  and  punish  them  for  an  offence 
against  its  own  laws,  committed  within  foreign  tcrriton,*.  It 
extends  also  to  the  punishment  of  piracy  and  other  offences 
against  the  law  of  nations,  by  whomsoever  and  wheresoever 
coramitlcd. 

**  No  sovereigu  state  is  bound,  unless  by  ajtecial  compact, 
"  to  deliver  up  persons,  wliethcr  its  own  subjects  or  forejgn- 
"  crs,  charged  with  or  convicted  of  crimes  committed  m  an- 
"  oilier  countr)',  upon  the  demand  of  a  foreign  state  or  its 
"  officers  of  justice.** — Page  ICO. 

Some  states  however,  pmctlse  this  extradition  as  to  certain 
offences,  in  \'irtuc  of  treaties.  England  has  generally  been 
indisjKiscd  to  such  stipulations.  She  stipulated  with  France, 
nt  Amiens,  for  the  deliver}-  of  murderers,  formers  and  fraudu- 
lent bankniptst;  but  we  do  not  find  that  this  Rtipulattnn  was 
renewed  in  1814. 

We  apprehend  that  a  systematic  and  extensive  harbouring 
of  criminals,  and  encmmiging  Ihem  to  take  refuge  (esi»eeially 
of  state  criminals)  woidd  be  an  offence  justifying  remonstrance, 
and  ultimately  war.  It  is  a  principle  supported  by  the  prac- 
tice of  Mr.  Canning,  that  all  that  one  government  could  re- 
quire of  another  in  regard  to  its  subjects  resident  under  it,  is, 
that  the  same  law  shall  t>e  admiuiiitered  to  them  wliicli  go- 


IlfTtelet,  ii.  6. 


t  Art.  30.    Muteiu,  ix.  S71. 
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vera*  the  nati\'cs*.  Wheaton  says  nothing  of  this.  Mar* 
tensf  appIicH  it  to  alterations  in  the  coin ;  but  Hnheiro  dis- 
putes his  position,  nnd  maintains,  that  if  tlie  stranger  has 
inade  a  contract  in  money  at  one  valu**,  he  is  not  to  be  sub- 

3lcd  to  loss  by  a  regulation  of  the  government  which  he  was 

lorant  of  at  the  time  of  making  his  eDgngcmeut. 

If  Pinheiro  is  speaking  of  a  moral  obligation,  or  of  the 
judgement  which  ought  to  be  adopted  in  a  court  of  law  within 
the  country  of  liis  reaidencc,  we  have  no  concern  with  his  po- 
sition here ;  but  we  cannot  hold  that  the  case  is  iine  in  which 
the  stranger's  own  government  ought  to  interfere ;  unless 
there  is  rea&on  to  believe  that  it  is  specially  as  a  stranger,  or 
ler  as  a  iiubject  of  that  particular  government,  that  the 
lict  is  pur^io&ely  to  operate  against  him. 

Having  stated  tliat  pirates  may  be  punished  in  any  country, 
Mr.  TNTieaton  considers  the  question  whether  Me  slave  trade 
constitutes  the  otlcncc  of  piracy.  In  the  jVmericau  courts  this 
qtic&tion  has  been  determined  in  the  negative.  In  our  courts 
the  decisions  ap|>oar  to  have  been  contriidictory ;  but  as  the 
treatment  of  slave  traders  is  now  regulated  by  a  tfeaty  with 
almost  every  statcj  we  shall  not  discuss  here  that  interesting 
but  rather  difficult  question. 

Passing  to  matters  of  less  intrinsic  importance,  which  have 
however  frequently  had  more  serious  mid  general  conse- 
quences, Mr.  Wheaton  treats,  under  the  head  of  "Rights  of 
Equality4"  (p-  19-3)  of  the  questions  of  intemaiioual  honours 
and  precedence.  The  "  text  writers  "  placed  all  republics  below 
oU  kings ;  but  Cromwell  set  an  example,  which  was  followed  by 
the  executive  directory  of  the  French  Republic,  in  asserting 
for  n  monarchical  nation  become  republican,  the  right  to  en- 
joy  lis  former  rank.  The  practical  importance  of  these  dis- 
cussious  lias  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  progress  of  civil- 
ization, which  no  longer  permits  the  serious  interests  of  man- 
kind to  he  sjimficed  to  such  vain  preliminaries An 

abortive  attempt  was  made  at  the  congress  of  Vienna  to  clas- 
sify the  different  states  of  Europe,  with  a  view  to  determine 
their  relative  rank.    Though  tlie  powers  did  uol  succeed  in 


*  PBrliamciiurr  DfliatM,  1823.  vui.  29i. 
t  Droil  de*  Cciw,  i.  219.  42d. 
t  Mart«na.  i.  249;  Klalter,  i.  154. 
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iin&f  tliey  made  aome  useful  regulations  about  the  mnk  of 
mimatera,  and,  as  "  in  drawing  up  public  trentics  and  con- 
"  ventions,  it  is  the  usage  of  certain  poivei-s  to  alternate  both 
"  in  the  preamble  and  the  eignatures,  so  that  the  second 
"  poirer  occupies,  in  the  copy  intended  to  lie  delivered  to  it* 
"  the  first  place ;"  the  congresa  pravided  that  **  In  acta  and 
"  treaties  between  those  powers  which  admit  the  alteruation. 
**  tbe  order  to  be  obsened  by  ilic  diilorent  ininiiilers  ohuU  be 
**  determined  by  lof^ ;  and  witli  tlic  some  view  of  avoiding 
**  disputes  miniaters  aunieliniea  aign  al)ihabt;tically,  according 
"  to  the  order  assigned  by  the  French  alph;dwt  to  tlie  re- 
**  spective  [wwerst." 

The  title  of  Emperor  does  not  necessarily  give  preeedenoe 
uver  Kings.  France  would  not  acknowledge  the  imperial  title 
in  the  sovereign  of  Ruawa,  without  a  renerve  of  her  ancient 
precedence. — Paffe  800. 

Wheat/in  alludes  but  sUghtly^  to  a  subject  formerly  thought 
of  great  importance,  tlie  claim  of  England  to  a  maritime  afr> 
lute  within  *''  the  narrow  seas,"  in  vii-tuc  uf  the  dominion 
wlueh  she  claimed  over  those  seas.  This  claim  has  uow  been 
very  wisely  auflfercd  to  drop  quietly :  the  treaties  by  which 
some  niitiona,  or  certainly  the  Dutch^  consented  to  allow  it, 
were  not  renewed  at  the  treaty  of  Amiens ;  aitd  wc  know  of 
nobody  but  Cobbctt  who  objected  to  tlie  relinquishment  of 
this  fruitless  and  troublesome  pretension. 

The  claim  of  Denmark  to  certain  honours  in  virtue  of  her 
alleged  aorer^gnty  of  the  Sound  and  the  belts  ut  the  entrance 
of  tihe  Baltic,  has  lasted  longer,  but  has  been  umch  modified  ; 
Uiongh  the  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  tried  tn  vain  to  make 
a  pcrmaiieut  and  gcnertl  r^rulation.^ 

"  I'inlicin)  [Martrn*,  i.  140.)  wtmlil  rank  naiinm  ntvonlinfr  to  their  iioiKiUtiiin. 
Thli  would  be  full  nf  diffiniltv,  rtpe Htlly  a*  tii  ihotr  (Englind.  tit.)  which  htve 
ekUtuivo  pOMOMioiu  knd  uiinutubcml  lubJMU  alrfoxl.  %tc  alw  Mvteiit,  b.  64, 
&C.  &30,  ac.     Fintinro  ^«t«  thai  it  is  not  iiniiMiit,  atiil  is  perfectly  in  ttir  ilifnv- 

tion  eft  gcmmimetii.  to  Bccnslii  a  mlnUt«r  tn  iwn  -—^r—  ■■•  --■  <  i-  •-"■ 

ut  dtftt  Iw  bwi)  "  villi  a  um  uliitdigiiaiiui)."  Mr.  ' 

who  ukcd  hhn  iu  pcrli^inrnt  »)i<'  lir  had  not  mliiii' 

South  Ameriru  State*,  that  the  rnvoy  wu  to  rtprucut  tui  gonnnnuit  in  t'rsnc* 

Sl>d  F.R{;!iirtd  Initti.  ami  (Itni  Fnp^land  !iBft  it  nglit  tu  dpi»*nd  A  vAo/t  mm.     Hn* 

hr  I       '     :  fiuf,rt(f  h  l»^fmrit/  dm  Mj^  ^k  U 

tti  II  mu  rcaMimblr. 

1    I  .|..>*.<<.  I  ITT,  M>i>:i>-  Ltici  n«ut  U  rntn|iUftli>d  nr  vntoin  ; 

Ureu  Uriuln  -ft:. 

:  I^  2O0  .1  lAiik,  JtUrtvD*.  i.  2afi.  f  W'bMUui,  L  303. 
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The  mow:  substantial  part  of  these  claims  is  consideird 
under  the  next  head,  "  the  Rigrhta  of  Projierty.*'  ^Vc  shall 
not  argue,  with  SelHen,  for  the  liability  of  the  ocean  to  be  re- 
duced to  po&seAsiou,  or  for  the  possession  by  England  of  the 
•nu  which  surround  Iicr  island.*  But  the  case  is  different 
when  one  oatiou  ovfna  iitl  the  cuasta  which  surround  a  sea,  and 
the  straits  which  fomi  it«  entrance.  While  Turkey  possessed 
all  the  sliorei*  of  the  Black  Sea  and  both  shores  of  the  passage 
into  it,  that  sea  miglit  proiwriy  be  deemed  mare  claugumj  and 
all  other  nations  miffht  be  excluded  from  it.  VVhen  Russia  ac- 
quired a  territory  on  the  shores,  "  both  that  empire  and  other 
**  maritime  poweri  became  entitied  io  participate  in  the  eom- 
•*  merce  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  coni*Pf|uentl y  to  the  free  naviga- 
"  tion  of  tlie  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphonin.  This  right  was 
^  expressly  recognised  by  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  of 
"  AtlrlanoplCf  concluded  in  1829  between  Rust^tia  nnd  the 
"  P<frte,  both  as  to  Russian  vesseU  and  those  of  other  Euro- 
**  peaii  fitateit  in  amity  with  Tiirkey-f" 

Mr.  Whcatnn,  we  conceive,  misapprehends  the  effect  and 
intention  of  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  There  is  no  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  right  of  nations  in  general^  nor  indeed  do  we 
undei-stand  how  the  division  between  two  parties  of  a  right 
preriousiy  posses&edby  one,  can  give  any  rights  to  a  third  : — 
all  that  is  acknowledged  is  a  riffht  of  way,  not  only  for  Russia, 
but  for  those  who  trade  with  Russia. 

Although  Denmark  long  ago  ceded  to  Sweden  one  side  of 
the  Sound  J  she  reserved  and  still  eicrcises  the  solu  right  to 
take  toll.  The.  right  to  take  toll  would  seem  to  imply  a  right 
to  exclude  stningent ;  but  no  such  claim  has  been  made  by  Den- 
mark, and  the  tolls  are  regulated  (where  there  is  no  special 
treaty,  as  with  the  Dutch  and  others]  by  a  very  ancient  tarifl'-^ 

*  ThU  duni  inilced  is  referred  U)  a  period  it  whlcb  the  nbole  tilmi)  «vh  tujl 
nafler  one  dominioa. 

t  I'Agc  2^1.  Tltcrc  bu  been  mach  «nx>r  wilh  respcci  to  ll»  adminian  of  Uri- 
lUb«lil|)tiif  mir  \riio  ibe  Black  Sea.  Uy  the  llth  Article  of  th«  Sib  of  Jui.  1809. 
BufUnd  dirtinrtly  ackaowtadg«d,  Ibat  no  •lii|i  of  nar  haJ  a  right  to  enter  Uie  t>ar> 
daaellea  ur  ilir  Blark  S«a.  'Hip  fortp  imfbt  pTP  or  wiUUidM  pemuniuDi  and 
tkera  Is  no  hmtiljiy  to  any  Uiinl  pOMYr,  of  even  on&iendliaess  in  the  promiM 

£'n  iaUwadditional  ArtH:li>  w)it<iliap|t)iMloacaieof  wito»It.  Rt  iheaitditional 
rtide  of  ihe  trvsly  uf  L'nkjar  Skeleaw  botween  Btmb  ami  die  I'ortj-.  tin-  Otiu. 
man'*  piirrnment  pronuDCl  Io  rtfuM  permisnoQ  to  injr  foreign  iLi^  of  war  to 
|MM  til  -  while  Ruuia  ia  at  war.  (Martciu,  Sup.  x.  ItiO.  and  xv.  <a^b.) 

:  It,  .  nf  1664)  and  |i)70,  renewed  iti  IMH,  Un^ll^h  tuvOs  have  ibe 

V&iii^e  of  ^a.Mui;  th«  tolb  on  ibcir  retnro,  vhI  aiv  cotiilcd  to  the  tarift'of  the 
OWIt nvuiirt-d  nilion.     llrrti'Ict,  i.  ]»5,  90. 
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But "  the  Baltic  Sen  is  considered,  by  the  powers  bordering 
"  on  its  roasts,  as  mare  clauamn  against  the  cxereise  of  hosti- 
"  Hties  by  other  powers  on  ita  waters,  whilst  tlie  Baltic  powers 
**  ai^e  at  peace.'' 

An  extraordinary  extension  of  this  claini,  which  England 
professes  ne\*er  to  have  admitted,  was  preferred  by  Russia 
in  I8O7,  when  the  inviolability  of  the  Baltic  was  asserted,  not- 
irithstundinf;  that  France,  the  enemy  of  England,  had  acquired 
an  extensive  territory  on  the  shores  of  (hat  sea. 

Under  ihc  sanic  head  is  considered  the  right  which  each 
naUon  has  to  the  territory  which  it  occupies.  "  The  general 
**  consent  of  mankind  has  vstablitthed  the  principlcj  that  long 
"  and  uninterrupted  possession  by  one  nation  excludes  the 
"  claim  of  every  other." — Ptiffe  207.  Little  or  no  doubt  arises 
with  respect  to  European  territory  ;  but  the  extension  of  Eu- 
ropean dominion  in  Asia,  Africa  and  America,  has  given  rise, 
even  in  our  day,  to  questions  of  importance  and  diHiculty. 

In  1 790  a  dispute  about  Nootka  Sound  very  nearly  in- 
volved England  in  a  war  with  Spain ;  it  ended  in  satibfaction 
to  England  for  the  seizure  of  her  vessels,  and  in  full  aecurity 
for  her  Hsheries ;  but  the  question  of  territor)*  was  compro- 
mised or  snspcndctl, 

Russia  and  the  United  States  of  America  also  settled  by  a 
compromise  the  disputes  which  arose  out  of  the  emperor's 
exclusive  claim  to  the  territory  upon  the  north-west  coast  of 
America*.  In  these  disputes  the  question  of  fact  is  too 
much  mixed  up  with  that  of  principle  for  a  discussion  in  this 
article,  especially  as  we  are  not  aware  whetlwr  England  or 
any  third  power  took  a  part  in  the  controversy.  Tn  our  view, 
the  discussion  is  most  remarkable  for  the  very  extensive  claim 
of  Russia,  to  consider  the  whole  extent  of  sen,  between  Bch- 
ring's  Straits  and  the  3 1st  degree  of  north  latitude  on' the  one 
side,  and  from  the  same  strait  to  the  43th  degree  on  the  other 
aide,  as  a  mare  ctanniun  from  which  Russia  might  exercise  the 
right  oi  excluding  all  foreigners, — the  distance  from  shore  to 
shore  being,  as  was  observed  by  Mr.  Umncy  Adams,  the 
American  secretory  of  state,  not  less  than  't*>00  uiilest- 

*  Pnmi  Ddinn«:'>  Strkil  to  xUe  51st  dr^ r(>c  of  nonli  latitude,  aod  in  tl»e  Al«a> 
tils  UUnil*  lilt  ilip  *!Ul  coa«l  iif  Silirria,  «ud  tltr  Kiirlle  I»Uml«  fntm  the  tui*" 
kirui,  to  the  south  cape  lii  the  bUnil  of  Ooroiit>,  liv  4^"  &]'  uonb  Ulttutle.  Km 
unit  ul  Kilt  A)inl  1821,  in  MiutCtu'  Sup.,  x.  lOtO. 

t  ;Viiii.Keg..  Il<22,i».  &Bl-i85. 
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It  IB,  indeed,  mipo&sible  to  lay  down  any  geueral  rule  for 
the  application  of  the  right  of  occupation,  or  first  discover}'. 
A  small  island  may  be  appropriated  at  once ;  hut  where  the 
open  country  is  extensive,  what  limits  shnll  be  assij^ned  to 
territorial  rights  acquired  by  the  construction  of  a  tower,  or 
the  Mtablishment  of  a  military  post?  No  one  will  say  that 
the  fort  is  to  command  nothing  but  ita  own  CHplanade.  No 
one,  prubably,  will  aay  that  it  i»  to  confer  the  right  of  pro- 
perty over  l(X),000  square  miles  adjacent.  Who  shall  fix  a 
medium  between  these  extremes?* 

"  The  maritime  territory  of  every  state  extends  to  the  ports, 
**  harbours,  bays,  mouths  of  rivers,  and  adjacent  parts  of  the 
*'  sea,  inclosed  by  headlands  bclon^ng  to  tlie  same  state. 
"  The  general  usaf»c  of  nations  superadds  to  this  extent  of 
"  territorial  jurisdiction  a  distance  of  a  marine  league,  nr  as 
*'  far  as  a  cannon-shot  will  reach  from  the  shore,  along  the 
«  coasU  of  the  state."— Pnyr  215. 

The  reason  of  this  rule,  ndupted  by  the  usage  of  nations, 
appears  to  be  this:  the  possessor  of  the  land  has  the  sea,  so 
far  as  he  can  command  itt, — to  the  extent,  that  in,  within 
which  he  can  prevent  any  other  person  from  coming, — Terrm 
donuHtum  finiturj  ubijinitur  armorum  mj.  A  curious  ques- 
tion might  possibly  ariRc,  if  chemical  or  mechanical  inpcntdty 
were  to  invent  a  gun  which  would  treble  or  quadruple  the 
present  range.  Questions  of  some  difficulty  have  arisen,  as 
to  what  should  be  deemed  the  coast,  where,  for  instance,  there 
are  islets  at  a  vcrj-  short  distance  ixom  the  shore.  On  these 
questions  Whcaton  adopts  the  decisions  of  Sir  William  Scott. 

Mr.  Wheaton's  remarks  on  rivers  are  important : 

•'  The  rivers  which  flow  through  a  tcrrilor)'  form  a  part  of  the  donmin, 
from  their  kourceft  to  their  mouths,  or  as  far  as  thc^  flow  withio  the  ter- 
Tttory,  excluding  the  bays  or  estuaries  formed  by  their  juDctioa  with  ihc 
■ML  Where  a  oavigibtc  river  forms  the  botiodnry  of  contermlaDus  states, 
Ibe  middle  of  the  chaoDcI,  or  ihnlicrjf,  i»  j^ciKmlly  taken  as  the  line  of  sc- 
poralioQ  bctwcca  the  two  states,  the  preauiaption  betogi  thai  the  right  of 
Dttvigatidn  is  common  to  both ;  but  this  pmuiiiplion  may  be  destroyed 
by  actual  proof  of  prior  occupancy  aiid  long  undisturbed  posscHsion  givbg 
to  one  of  die  ripuarian  proprietors  an  exclusive  title  to  the  catire  rivcrf. 


Seeklvteni.  L  116.379. 
Sir  W.  SoQO.  S.  Bob.  39i*. 


t  But  see  Ituheiro  in  Mail.  i.  382. 
(  See  Marten*,  i.  131. 
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The  right  of  oaf  igstiog.  for  comrorrcuU  parpoics,  a  river  wliich 

ftows  ittroogh  the  Irrritorlcs  of  diScrent  sUtee,  !■  commoa  to  all  the  Ba> 
lioti&  iDliabiting  ihc  difl'erent  poita  of  its  bauka  ;  but  this  right  of  imwcni/ 
jwsmgf,  being  what  the  tcit  ftxiters  call  an  ituptr/fct  right,  its  exercise  ts 
ac«»sarily  modified  by  the  tafcty  and  cooveiiience  of  the  state  affected  by 
It,  and  can  ooly  be  eCTectually  seeared  by  matval  coovetiUoo  regulating 
the  mode  of  it*  exercise*." 

It  may  easily  be  irangined,  that  the  vimouR  rivers  of  Eu- 
roiic,  which  flow  through  different  territories,  have  given  rise 
III  a  great  many  questions.  The  Cougrcss  of  Vienna  endea- 
voured to  Bcttle  these  by  general  nilea ;  but  the  treaty  itself 
raised  new  questions.     The  principle  was  this: 

"  The  navigation  throaghout  the  whole  course  of  the  rirer*  referred  lo 
in  thp  preceding  article,  [which  article  mentioned  '  the  powers  whose 
■tatM'>are  Mparated  or  traversed  by  the  aanie  navigable  river.']  frnm  the 
poiat  at  which  each  of  them  becutnes  navigable,  to  ita  tnouth.  ahall  be 
eatirely  free,  and  shall  not  be  liable,  la  respect  of  cooiioerce,  to  be  inter' 
dieted  tu  anybody,  always  confurmiDg  to  tlitf  rulM  which  eball  be  made 
for  tlie  police,  ia  a  manner  uniformly  applicable  to  all*  and  oM/avounUiU! 
aapottiblt  to  the  eommtrcr  tffall  natiejui." 

Questions  soon  arose,  especially  aa  to  tlie  Rliine :  the  Dutch 
maintained  that  the  river,  properly  so  called,  had  no  na\igable 
outlet  into  the  sea,  and  fotinded  thereon  vnriouR  burthensome 
pretensions;  but  the  differences  were  settled  in  1831 J  by  a 
convention  among  tlie  several  states  bordering  upon  the  river, 
which  insured  the  desired  outlet,  and^^idatcd  the  duties  and 
police. 

England  took  some  part  in  the  previous  regtdations,  and 
has  always  maintained  that  the  treatj*  of  Vienna  made  the 
Rhine  open  to  her  vessels,  and  those  of  all  other  nations,— a 
construction  which  may  perhaps  be  doubted  $.    To  the  Con- 


*  r>jt:e  22D.  It  ihoitld  b(>  noted,  that  although  nc  do  not  repnt  his  referpneea, 
WbcatoB  Midom  Inyi  dona  prinripW  «-ithuut  referring  to  the  "  tai-writcn,*'  ai 
ia  thii  intiaDce  to  urotiui.  PuffcndonT  and  VaticL 

t  Treaty  of  Vienna,  Hrrt^let,  i.  II;  Xfartetu,  i.  121. 

t  May  31.  Siote  l'iper»,  IS^^I,  p.  lO'C. 

(  As  thli  qneocton  oiiiei  upon  the  eoutnictJoa  of  a  trntf,  tml  not  ai«on  the 
law  of  notiotu,  Mr  aIiiII  ntdy  tutr  •bortly  the  retMigt  of  thb  dpobl.  Ile«w«ir 
Kcncrol  ore  the  wtirdk  of  lUc  article  cued, /•frNnae.atHl /(«£(«  fcfMfiaiw,w«  tUlUc 

Oint  rni.T'i'l  >^-itli  die  otlier  article*,  whirh  olwa^  ipcAli  "'  ■'"•  '"•■— ?-«  ri- 

t'  :i\r  tfi  ilii-  r'tiuiiiiiitrc  at  Mrtiu,  repreccntiTi  ■  i,  the 

1  I   ..(  rli*  nvrr.  ilicw  terms  may  bc  construe<i  i  .  'f*  ri- 

rriiiuM  <jiiii.  An  1  -m-  ilJnk  i[  likrljr  itiai  ihe^i  Mrra  «ii  ittifminl,  l>cC4tiK  the 
•anic  loms  an-  umi!  a-,  luailulhcr  rivpn  vhjcb  traverw  different  ftatot.  iKlvdlng 
Ihc  Po.    Aad  ii  hinUy  appant  prebaUc  that  tba  whota  varid  wetdd  hav*  baea 
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veotion  of  Mayencc  the  Rhrnish  atntcs  were  the  only  parties : 
Wx.  Baden,  Bavaria,  Fmncc,  Ducal  Hussc,  Nassau,  the  Xe- 
tberloncU ;  and  in  nettling  by  ogrcemf nt  the  difftrencea  be- 
tfl'cpn  the  Netherlmid  jrovemment  ond  the  others,  that  treaty 
TMcnTd  t-lic  rights  of  the  several  parties,  but  took  no  notice 
of  the  rights  uf  maritiine  nations  in  ^neraJ. 

Under  the  head  of  the  "  Intemational  Rights  of  States  in 
their  pacific  relations,"  (part  HI),  Mr.  VVbeaton  considers 
legalionit,  negotiations,  and  treaties  (p.  257)>  The  sending  of 
reoeiving  of  ministers  from  another  state  is  truly  stated  to  be 
porfeetly  optional  with  every  govcrunicntt  and  it  follows  that 
*'one  court  may  reiUse  to  receive  a  particular  individual  as 
"  minister  fntm  another  court,  allying  the  motives  upon 
"  which  Nuch  refuwil  is  grounded."  PiUBing  minor  matters*, 
we  Rhftll  only  remark  that  the  (hplomatjc  character  ceases  when 
citlier  the  frovercigu  to  whom,  or  the  sovereign  by  whom,  the 
minister  is  iiccreditcd,  ceases  to  exist. 

Wheaton  tells  us  that  a  question  has  been  raised  among 
juriataf  whether  an  ambasiador,  whose  person  is  certainly  in« 
violable  within  the  countrj'  to  which  he  is  itccrediled,  enjoys 
the  Mimr  privilege  in  a  country  through  which  he  paf  aes  to  it. 
Vattel  alone  is  supposed  to  maintain  the  affirmative :  we  agree 
with  Wicquefort  and  others,  in  ascribing  to  a  public  minister 
no  sacrcdncas  of  clmrocler,  except  while  in  the  country  to 
which  he  is  accredited;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that 
Vattel  differs.  His  opinion, given  particularly  upon  the  murder 
of  the  two  inini»terK  of  Francis  I.  in  passing  thmugh  Milun^ 
is,  that  this  act,  supposed  to  be  committed  by  the  Austrian 
)venior,  who  was  not  punished  by  tlie  emperor,  constituted 

outrage  of  wliich  the  king  of  France  had  a  right  to  com- 
plain, RA  an  infraction  of  friendship,  if  nut  of  intemational  lawf* 


idmUlad  to  nivigatc  Uiew  riroi  upon  llie  umc  i«ni»  u  ihotc  to  wliotii  ibcy  Im* 
long,  uid  it  ii  rrniKikaMe  tlut  tlie  itrsi  artidt?  of  tlie  ConTontiou  of  Mayeuce,  in 
tO[<jing  iUe  Am  «f  Dip  Vi<^iitu  inictn,  omiu  Utc  wnnU  aiuH  Jaroroibt  ^vf  pom- 
Mr  w  nmnurct  rfr  tn»fet  In  ftatioHt.  >tr.  Whcuion  irc*u  il  much  length  of  s 
eootroven) ,  nuw  ulMulftr,  l)«tiveeu  the  United  States  and  Spain  couccrriin!;  (be 
MbaiHtppit  and  ont  wth  Uniilaiiil  rnnccmin^  the  Saint  liiNrrnLT.  As  tJie  iaU«r 
b  appcrantly  iiill  ptudjn^.aiid  we  hate  not  acnu  to  ilie  jtapcn  tu  which  the  au- 
liior  refers,  wr  ihall  tay  uothini;  upon  it. 

*  Then  ara  tcreral  detail*  a»  Ui  the  clauiflcMign  and  phvilegca  of  miniitcn, 
ind  diplonatie  otiquottr,  &c.,  for  which  we  have  no  •  jr«<:e,  but  refer  tg  our  vol. 
ziil  |i.  20. 

t  &ec  Vaittl.  b.  It.  e.  7.  wc.  84.  and  Rob.  Want.  ii.  &iO. 
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It  is  stAted  under  the  head  of  "  Sights  of  Ni^otiations  and 
TVeaties''  (part  iii.  ch.  2),  that  the  municipal  power  of  each 
state  is  to  determine  what  person  or  body  shall  have  the  power 
of  negotiating  with  a  foreign  state.  A  question  has  arisen^ 
whether  a  ratilication  *  by  the  sovereign  or  other  competent 
authority  in  each  state  is  absolutely  neccssar}',  although  no 
reservation  to  that  eflFed  is  in  the  treaty;  and  those  who 
hold  that  it  is  not  essential,  "  infer  that  the  ratitication  may 
"  be  arbitrarily  refused  when  it  is  thus  reser\'cd.  Others 
"  maintain  that  it  cannot  with  propriety  be  withheld,  unless 
"  for  strong  and  substantial  reasons,  such,  for  cxanijile,  as  the 
**  minister  having  deviated  from  his  instructions."  Wheaton, 
as  usual,  gives  no  opinion.  We  are  clearly  of  opinion,  that  a 
government  is  bound  to  ratify,  except  iu  a  case  of  such  an 
exceeding  of  power,  or  departure  from  instructions,  in  the  neg- 
otiator, as  to  justify  his  prince's  disavowal.  To  justify  this 
there  ought  to  l)e  a  manifest  departure  from  the  decided  in- 
tentions of  the  prince.  This  is  eminently  one  of  the  cases  in 
wliich  the  principle  of  right,  and  the  sense  of  honour,  which 
actuate  a  christian  and  a  gentleman,  ought  to  sway  the  coun- 
sels of  a  ]>rince.  If  the  agent^  on  a  fair  construction  of  his 
instructions,  was  authorised  to  insert  the  article  in  the  treaty, 
or  the  passage  in  the  deed,  the  principal  ought  not  to  dis- 
avow him  merely  because  he  has  himself  changed  his  mind. 
Nor  is  he  honestly  at  liberty  to  withhold  his  ratification  on 
account  of  any  change  that  has  occurred  in  the  situation  of 
the  pnrties. 

Our  author  adverts  to  a  mixed  (lucstion,  concerning  partly 
the  Inw  of  nations,  and  partly  the  internal  law  of  states ;  whe- 
ther a  stipulation  is  absolutely  binding  ujron  the  contracting 
parties,  which  falls  under  "  some  limitation  of  the  trea^-- 
"  making  power,  expressed  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
"  state,  as  necessarily  implied  by  the  distribution  of  its  con- 
"  stitutional  powers,^ — such,  for  example,  as  a  prohibition  of 
"  aticnnting  the  national  domain  ?  "  (p.  294).  Coses  of  raoru 
frequent  occurrence  in  England,  are  those  of  a  stipulation  to 
jmss  certain  laws  of  trade  and  navigation,  or  to  appropriate 
money.     In  such  cases,  it  is  usual  for  the  king  ti>  stipuUtc 


Sec  Man.  138,  3SB.  lod  KtutiCr,  L  3(3. 
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UiBt  he  will  recommend  to  partiameiU  to  make  the  necessaiy 
proviBton. 

Considering  these  as  international  questions,  we  hold,  first, 
that  no  sovereign  ought  to  make  a  stipulation  In  a  treaty 
which  it  is  not  within  hia  competence  to  carrv  into  effect,  or 
to  undertake  to  recommend  such  to  those  that  are  competent, 
unless  he  has,  bond  fide,  a  conviction  that  the  thing  will  be  done. 
Secondly,  that  if,  from  whatever  cause,  the  thing  be  not  done, 
•^that  is,  if  the  recommendation  be  not  complied  with  as  well 
as  made, — the  other  party  to  tlic  treaty  is  justified  in  declaring 
it  null  and  void  ;  and  if  a  prince  makes  a  positwe  stipulation, 
where  his  preroj^ative  only  allows  him  to  make  a  conditional 
CHie,  he  not  only  vitiates  the  treaty-,  but  commits  a  mural 
offence. 

Mt.  Wheaton  is  of  opinion,  that  the  power  to  alienate  na- 
tional territory  exists  where  it  is  not  expreasii/  withholden. 

Whatever  may  be  the  powers  of  the  king  of  England  m  ith 
respect  to  the  alienation  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  it  is  clear  that 
he  cannot  transfer  to  a  foreign  state  any  portion  of  money 
^from  his  exchequer,  or  raise  money  by  taxes  to  be  so  trans- 
ferred, or  in  any  way  alter  the  laws  of  the  land.  In  the  me- 
momble  instance  of  the  commercial  treaty  of  Utrecht,  a  mea- 
raurc,  in  the  modem  phrase,  of  liberality,  in  which  the  Tories 
'irere  defeated  by  the  Whigs,  to  the  detriment,  as  we  tliink, 
both  of  France  and  England, — the  treaty  fell  to  the  ground 
for  want  of  parliamentary  sanction*.  We  do  not  recollect 
any  later  instance ;  but  we  apprehend  that  there  have  been 
tome  at  recent  periods,  iu  which  the  sanction  of  parliament 
baa  been  ^ven,  not  so  much  Irom  approbation  of  the  agrcc- 
ent,  as  from  an  unwillingness  to  disavow  the  crown  t» 
Wheaton  showsj,  (p.390,)  that  treaties  are  abrogated,  if  not 
renewed  after  an  inter\'cning  war  j  but  rights  of  property  cre- 
ated under  them  arc  not  annulled.  If  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  a 
certain  island  is  ceded  by  one  power  to  another — the  two 

•  See  Tindil.  vl  11,  ». 

t  The  I2tli  artide  of  the  Greek  treUjr  of  May  ?,  1832.  reUlive  to  ibe  Ontk 
kNll.«flbtds  1  ii[>ccinirn  of  ihe  motlioil  Rowadnpteil  hy  constitalioii*]  sovcreipis: 
"  tin  emperor  of  all  Uic  ftu»tu  ngmgm  fo  gnann/ee.  uitl  Um  Idnga  of  tbc  I'tutnl 
Kingiltnii  uid  nf  Pmice  emf/tgt  to  rvoomiMnwf,  ihe  former  to  Iiu  jarliaujent,  lUe 
Uner  to  bin  Chambcn,  /n  ma&U  tAem  fo  ffuarwntre,"  the  proposed  loan. — Ann. 
lies.  IS32,  p.  3S9. 

f  Sec  Martcai,  i.  l.'>0,  390. 
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powers  Again  go  to  war,  and  tcnnJnate  it  bj  a  treaty  which 
does  not  renew  the  funnir, —  the  islaad  does  no/ conaequcittly 
revert  to  its  original  owner;  or  it'  [u  ia  k  case  cited  by  Mr. 
Wheaton,)  private  tillrw  to  lands  are  created  or  confimied  by 
a  treaty,  neither  the  war  nor  the  non-renewal  of  the  treaty 
invalidates  those  titles.  Hut  a  stipnlntion  that  something 
■htU  be  done  continually,  or  repeatedly  by  one  atate  to  an- 
other,— as  the  payment  of  an  annual  sum  of  money,  or  the 
performance  of  some  ceremony  {as  the  lowering  of  topsail 
by  the  Dutch)  on  occasions  of  repeated  occurrence^ — does 
become  obsolete,  if  not  revived  after  a  war,  either  s]KciAllyt 
or  by  general  word»  of  renewal. 

One  claaa  of  stipulations  has  a  peculiar  character,  being 
made  in  contemplation  of  a  rupture  I>ct-w(*en  the  pnrtjcs,  who 
are  at  the  some  time  enRttjring  to  live  in  i>crj>Dtual  friendship. 
Such  ia  one  made  in  \"^A  between  England  and  America» 
providing  that  private  debts,  or  shores,  or  munics  in  the  public 
funds,  or  in  public  or  private  banks,  belonging  to  private  in- 
dividuals,  should  never  in  the  event  of  war  be  sequestered  or 
confiscated*.  Unquestionsbly  both  [Uirties  were  under  a  moral 
obligation  to  respect  this  article. 

Our  author  is  Icm  precise  than  we  should  wish,  on  the  very 
important  and  practical  question  o(  guaranty. 

"  It  is  nn  cngngemcnt  by  which  one  slate  firomiwa  to  nM  another  whrrft 
it  ift  ioterrupt^d  or  thrcftlPitMl  to  he  disturbed  Id  the  peaceable  cDJoyment 
tit  lt4  rights  by  a  third  power,  it  may  be  applied  to  every  upecics  of  right 
and  obligaUoD  that  can  eiift  between  nitioM ;  to  the  po^isceaion  and 
boundaries  of  t«rnU)ries,  the  wvcrcigaty  of  the  etatc.  its  conslitutioo  of 
gaverement,  the  right  of  BucressioDf  &c. ;  but  it  Is  most  cummunly  ap. 
plifd  lo  treaties  of  peace.. ..The  guaraatec  may  be  iitipulatetl  by  a  third 
party,  not  a  party  to  the  principal  trtaty,  by  one  of  the  contracling  partie« 
in  favoor  of  another,  or  niutually  between  all  the  jiactiea.  I'tiue,  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Aii-U-Chapelte  in  1748.  the  eight  high  con* 
Iracting  partice  mutually  gitaraiitecd  to  rarh  other  all  the  stipulatiuDi  of 
the  treaty.  The  guaranleciiig  paity  is  bound  to  nothing  tuorr  thin  lo 
render  the  astU(ane:e ttipnlatrJ.  If  it  in  nnt  sufficient,  be  is  not  obliged  to 
tademnify  the  power  to  whom  hii  aid  h.ia  been  pniroivcd  i  uur  ia  he  bound 
to  uiterfere  to  the  prejudice  of  thajuit  rights  ofa  third  party,  oriu  vtoU- 
tton  of  a  pnevioiu  treaty,  renderiuff  the  Kuaraotre  inapplicable  tn  a  parti- 
eular  case.  It  was  upon  tbrsc  grounds  that  Louis  XV.  diclored,  In  1741| 
■a  favour  of  the  aleclur  of  Bavaria  against  Maria  Tbcresa,  th«  bcircsi  of 
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tbe  EmpCTor  Cbirlct  VI.,  dtlioogh  tlie  court  of  Praoce  had  prtviooily 
(Utrvttml  the  prngraatic  woclioo  of  that  emperor,  ref^latiog  the  tor- 
ecuion  to  hi»  ticreditar)' states  j  and  it  waa  upon  Bimilir  groundi  that 
France  refnsod  to  fulfil  the  treaty  af  all'uuicc  of  ITSS  with  Austria,  tn  re> 
•pcct  to  the  preteoBlons  of  the  latter  poTvcr  upon  Bavaria  ta  1778,  which 
thn^CDfld  to  produce  a  war  with  Ku»iii.  Whatever  doubts  raay  be  nig- 
'^Mtfd  M  to  the  application  of  the»e  priociplos  to  the  above  cnars,  there 
can  be  oune  respecting  the  principles  themvelvM,  which  are  recognized  by 
aU  the  test  writers.  Tbcte  writen  iDake  a  distiitction  brtwren  a  nrr/jr 
and  I  gtorvHtef.  Thus  Vattel  Uys  it  ilown,  that  where  the  uutttcr  relates 
to  things  which  another  may  da  or  give,  as  well  as  he  who  makes  the  ori- 
glnal  promitc,  as  for  instance  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  it  is  safer 
tn  ttemsnil  a  surety  {raiawn),  than  a  guarantee  (ffartint)  t  for  the  surety  la 
botini)  tn  make  good  the  promiw  in  default  of  the  principal^  wbercaa  Xht 
guarantee  is  only  bound  to  use  bi«  best  endeavours  tu  obtain  a  performance 
of  the  promise  from  biin  who  hns  inide  it." — Pay*  302. 

Surely  Mr.  Wheaton  misapprehends  the  nature  of  guaran- 
ties, when  he  speaks  of  " the ais'tstance ttipuhteH."  Astipula- 
tion to  give,  in  any  particular  case,  deluiile  auccouf}  or  succour 
with  the  whole  force  of  the  party,  is  quite  anotlicr  matter. 

By  tltt'  17th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Vieniin,  Austria,  Ru»- 
«ia,  England  mid  Frauce  guaranteed  to  the  king  of  IVussia, 
Us  descendants  and  successors,  the  poftscssiou  of  the  domi- 
nions which  he  Uicn  arquircd,  formerly  part  of  (he  domi- 
nioHA  of  Saxony*.  Tiiat  this  stipulation  meant,  or  ought  to 
have  meant,  something  more  than  an  undertaking  to  put 
Prussia  in  (jossessiou  of  this  territory,  is  evident  from  its  ex- 
tension to  his  successors;  aud  that  it  meant  something  more 
than  a  mere  recognition  of  his  descendible  title,  is  evident 
from  its  peculitirily — tliere  being  no  guaranty  of  other  di- 
stricts xThich  were  at  the  same  time  assigned  to  PruRsia.  Vet 
there  is  no  promise  of  spccitic  aid,  or  of  any  lud  at  alL 

Vattel  is  quoud,  who  says  tliat  the  guarantee  is  only  bound 
"lo  use  his  liest  endeavours  to  obtain  a  perlbrmance  of  the 
promise  from  him  who  made  it.^'  But  this  remark,  which 
our  author  appears  to  apply  to  all  guarantees,  is  applied  only 
to  the  case  of  something  promised  by  some  other  party.  In 
the  case  we  have  rited  (which  is  one  of  many),  certain  parties 
gtiarantce  to  another  what  they  luive  done  in  bis  favour. 

It  might  pcrhajis  be  aaid  that  the  guaranty  iti  satistied,  so 
long  as  he  who  gives  it  abstains  from  doing  anytliiiig  \vhicli 

*  Utrtcni.  iBp.  H.  8S9. 
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tends  to  deprive  of  his  poitHsaionj  him  to  \i'hom  it  has  been 
given  ;  but,  if  so,  the  itttpulation  is  nugatory,  for  that  obliga- 
tion is  implied  in  the  mere  stipulntiuii  or  recognition  of  the 
transfer ;  and  thus  the  territory  guaranteed,  and  that  not  gua- 
ranteed, are  precisely  upon  the  samn  footing. 

The  distinction  between  yrwrrafj/y  and  xurety  is  ajipUcable  to 
a  promise  to  pay  money,  to  which  payment  (in  case  of  failure) 
it  ia  said  the  guaranty  does  not  bind  the  party  who  gives  it, 
the  surety  does.  If  this  distinction  be  correct,  guarantivs 
certainly  amount  to  nothing.  Far  from  binding  a  party  to 
give  atipukUfd  mecour,  they  do  not  bind  him  lo  give  any 
succour  at  aU.  Not  only  do  they  not  bind  him,  as  would,  wc 
conceive,  be  natuially  supposed,  to  employ  hia  utmost  efforts 
to  preserve  to  his  friend  that  which  he  has  gunrantccd  to  him, 
but  they  do  not  bind  him  to  use  any  effort  at  all ;  the  engage- 
ment, instead  of  being  something  more  than  u  sHpubition  to 
furnish  a  limited  aid,  is  something  much  less;  it  is,  indecdi 
as  the  king  of  Prussia  said,  a  mere  Mork  o^ filagree. 

Notliing  is  said  by  Mr.  Wheaton,  uor  by  any  other  writer 
(so  far  as  wc  know]  o^  joint  guaranties.  In  such  cases  two 
new  questions  arise.  First,  Supposing  guaranties  really  to  bind 
a  party  to  exert  himself  to  presene  the  cession  or  stipulation 
guaranteed,  is  one  party  bound  to  tlmt  exertion,when  the  others, 
without  whom,  perhaps,  it  must  be  iucflcctual,  decline  to  fulfil 
their  part  in  the  engagement  ?  and.  Secondly,  In  tliat  case, 
and  still  more,  where  one  of  these  parties  himself  infringes  the 
stiptdation  of  guarsnty,  and  does  that  which  his  guaranty 
was  to  prevent,  has  the  faithful  party  to  that  guaranty  a  just 
cause  of  quan-cl  with  him? — and,  it  may  be  added,  is  he 
bound  by  his  guaranty  to  pursue  that  quarrel  ? 

Our  conclusion  is  this :  if  guaranty  means  notliing,  it 
ought  to  be  fiisused,  as  an  idle  word.  If  it  means  anything, 
it  ougbt  not  to  be  given  by  an  honest  prince,  unless  he  19 
prepared  to  fight  in  the  maintenance  of  it,  as  he  would  for  his 
own  dominions.  Is  it  necessary'  to  add,  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  concci^'able  case  in  whirii  a  guaranty  oC  &  territorial  pos- 
sesion, or  of  any  complicated  arrangement  aflecling  varioua 
interests,  can  wisely  and  houorably  be  given?* 


*  S«  on  Gutruuies,  Uvutu,  i  160.  uid  U.  304. 
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A  case  lias  lately  occurred  Illustrative  of  the  cmbarra^s- 
mentfl  arising  fi-om  joint  cng^igemenla.  England,  France 
and  Russia  undertook  to  ^arantee,  ui  case  of  need,  loans  to 
1  certain  amount,  to  be  made  by  the  uen*  Greek  government 
, — each  state  was  to  guarantee  a  third.  All  went  well  for 
fiome  time.  Two-thirds  of  the  loan  were  thus  guiumnteed,  and 
each  state  bore  its  shaj-e;  but  at  last  Russia  and  France  de- 
murredf  and  Enghiud  wus  obliged,  either  to  leave  Greece 
without  funds,  or  to  take  the  whole  of  the  next  advance  upon 
herself — and  this  she  did.* 

Mr.  Wheaton  explains  the  ditference  between  defensive 
And  offensive  alliancest,  of  which  the  one  extends  only  to  "a 
"  war  really  and  truly  defensive,"  the  other  "engages  an  ally 
"  generally  to  cooperate  in  hostiUtles  against  a  s{>cciticd 
"  power,  or  against  any  power  with  whom  the  other  party 
*'  may  be  engaged  in  war." 

There  are  also  treaties  wherclty  "one  stale  atipuhites  to 
**  furnish  to  another  a  Himied  succour  of  troops,  ships  of  war, 
"  money,  or  pronsions,  without  any  promise  looking  to  an 
"  eventful  engagement  in  general  hostilities.  Such  a  treaty 
**  docs  not  necesaarily  render  the  party  furnishing  this  limited 
"  succour  the  enemy  of  the  opj)<)aite  belligerent." 

It  should  have  been  added^  "  provided  that  the  treaty  of 
succour  was  prior  to  the  war;"  and  thus  qualified,  this 
dictum  is  undoubtedly  conformable  to  the  customary  law  of 
nations ;  and  it  was  acted  upon  in  n  memorable  instance  by 
France  and  England,  who  fought  on  opposite  sides  at  the 
btittle  of  Dettingen,  without  bein/f  at  war !  The  consequence 
of  this  principle,  admitted,  as  it  certainly  is,  into  the  diplo- 
macy of  Europe,  is  just  this :  a  prince  is  not  dishonoured 
that  forbears  to  make  wai>  against  one  who  attacks  him  in 
conformity  with  the  principle. 

But  it  is  certain  that  this  limited  hostility  has  a  tendency 
to  extend  itself  into  unqualified  and  augry  war ;  nor  can  we 
doubt  but  that  a  state,  attacked  by  n  third  jiarty  in  virtue  of 
a  previous  treaty,  has  a  perfret  right  to  consider  that  party  as 
his  enemy  t* 


f  3c«  Pftrt  Deb.  xixv.  6\i.  umI  Act. 
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According  to  the  text  writers,  our  author  telU  u»,  the  party 
to  H  (lefonBive  alliance  is  not  obliged  to  assist  bis  ally  **  in  a 
"  war  manifestly  ui^ust,  <.  e.,  in  a  \rar  of  aggression  on  thi; 
"  part  of  the  puwcr  claiming  tlie  benefit  of  the  alliance." 
And  some  hold  that  the  itlipulution  of  sucrour  is,  m  uHcaMet, 
by  a  ta^  condition^  Umited.  to  *'  a  jusfn-ar."  Still,  this  tacit 
condition  must  not  be  used  as  a  pretext  to  elude  an  engage- 
ment. *'  In  doubtful  cuseit  the  presumption  ought  rather  to 
"  be  in  favour  of  our  confederate,  and  of  the  justice  of  his 
"  quarrel." 

Wheaton  illustrates  this  matter  by  two  instances,  in  which 
England  was  conc«rocd.  A  defensive  alliance  had  existed 
between  England  and  Holland  from  tlie  year  IH^B,  and  had 
been  recently  renewed,  when  Mar  broke  out  between  England 
and  Prance  in  17^6*  By  tbi«  aUiancei  there  was,  with  many 
other  stipulations  of  the  like  nature,  a  mutual  guaranty  of 
possessions  tn  Europe. 

The  Dutch,  when  called  upon  to  assist  England  in  virtue 
of  this  alliance,  replied,  Ut.  That  England  was  the  a^ressor 
in  the  war ;  and,  3nd.  That,  admitting  France  to  be  the  ag- 
gressor in  Europe,  her  aggression  arose  out  of  hoslilities  pre* 
viously  commenced  in  America. 

The  celebrated  "  Discourse  "  of  the  tirst  Lord  Livei*pool,  who 
ans^ve^ed  these  objections,  is  extracted  with  much  commcud' 
ation  by  our  autlior.  To  the  first,  however,  the  na^twcr  is  a 
little  fanciful,  inasmuch  as  the  noble  \iTiter  ascribes  to  the 
negotiators  of  the  treaty  of  1678,  a  more  careful  and  foresee- 
ing consideration  of  its  wording  than  is  either  probable  in 
itselfi  or  consistent  with  the  history  of  the  treaty  which  was 
hastily  copied  from  the  French  and  Dutch  treaty  of  16<JZ. 
He  represents,  too,  the  alliance  as  not  altogether  d^entive^ 
though  the  States  General  never  made  any  other,  and.  thus 
appean  to  weokcn  tlie  main  point  urged  in  answer  to  the 
■eeond  objection,  which  was,  tliat  in  the  original  cause  of  the 
war  Fiiuice  was  the  aggressor,  and  that  the  attack  on  our  Ett- 
ropran  iwssfssion  (Minorca)  was  a  port  of  that  aggression. 

In  our  iipinion  France  was  the  aggressor ;  but  the  case  was 
certainly  one  of  those, — indeed,  thcrr  ore  few  that  are  not, — 
in  whicli  an  unwilling  ally  might  find  a  plausible  ground  for 
doubting. 
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The  other  iiulonct!  i»  the  tiuccour  given  by  England  to 
Portu^nl  in  18'3(t ;  and  this  itt  luldiiced  by  Wheatuii,  to  ahuw 
that  the  aa8enib]af»e  of  troops,  with  a  manifest  purpou  of 
[4iggres6ioQ,  the  encouragement  of  subjects  10  revolt,  nnd  fioU 
4^itn  to  mtitiuy,  and  all  Ibis  while  the  suvcrciga  wa*  dc- 
Douuccd  as  (in  usurper,  did  couatitiite  on  aggreaaiou,  and 
entitle  Porlugul  to  call  upon  Knglnnd. 

All  this  ill  unqu<^stioiiably  just ;  un  attack  menaced  in  equi- 
Voleot  to  an  attack  made ;  and  England,  uo  doubt,  iajrly  and 
llODourably  fulBUed  her  engagement,  under  circumstances 
in  which  ehe  might  have  found  many  precedents  for  evasion. 
But  it  is  true,  that  although  England  took  much  pains  to  have 
it  underHtood  that  her  expedition  ivas  solely  and  entirely  in 
pursuance  of  her  treatii.'s  *,  her  ministers  felt  the  obhgatiou 
u  in  no  degree  burthen&ome,  and  did  no  violcncMr  to  thetr 
inclinations  in  fulBlling  them. 

Grotiusti  but  still  more  Vattel^,  and  Rutlterl'urd §,  are 
quoted  with  approbation,  for  their  "  technical  rules  of  inter- 
pretation,'* appUcable  to  "  international  compacts  in  cases  of 
doubt.'*  It  ia  ]>erhaps  hardly  fair  tu  style  these  rules  teeh- 
niottL  Tlicy  all  lead  to  a  construction  according  to  the  moat 
obvioiiR  and  acccptwl  meaning  of  the  words,  and  the  ex- 
pressed intention  of  the  party  pi-omising,  and  the  probabi- 
lities of  the  case.  In  International  transactions,  as  in  those 
of  private  life,  some  cases  of  cuuilict  and  doubt  will  arise, 
which  may  place  the  moat  conscientious  man  in  a  difCculty. 

In  referring  to  the  mediation,  which  our  author  says  cor- 
fectty,  may  be  refused  when  spontaneously  offered,  and 
eairies  with  it  in  no  case  any  authority,  or  any  obligation  to 
enforce  that  which  it  reci^mmtuida, — he  omiu  to  notice  the 
cognates,  good  offices  and  arbitration  ||.  Good  ufficea  are  a 
voluntary  interposition  of  advice,  to  one  or  botli  of  two  con- 
tending parties,  with  a  N-iew  to  adjust  the  difterence;  but  do 
not  rcqmrc,  as  a  mediation  doc»,  to  be  accepted  by  either 
parfy.  Arbitration  speaks  for  itself.  Tlierc  have  been  of 
late  two  conarideruble  instances,  in  both  of  which  England 


*  IWUsmmutrv  Debatr,  \ri.  36^.     Su[iletun,  iU.  221.   VHicaion  reftn,  in  hu 
1«n,  to  the  Eiliiitiurgli  Review,  siv.  ii2. 
f  b,  it.  •..  )t>.  }  B.  ii.  c.  17.  I  iMt  orNstural  U.v.  Tot.  IL  C.  7. 
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and  America  have  been  concerned.  The  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands acted  OS  arbitnitor  betneeu  England  and  the  United 
States,  on  the  disputed  boundary  of  the  state  of  Maine  ;  and 
England  arbitrntetl  between  France  and  the  United  States, 
in  regartl  to  a  pecumary  compensation  from  the  latter  for 
illegal  captures  at  sea.  The  latter  was  successful — the  former 
failed.  AVithoiit  going  into  the  merits,  we  may  gay  that  this 
raises  a  question  of  some  imjwrtance,  and  illustrates  the  ne- 
cessity of  precision,  as  well  in  drawing  a  treaty  as  in  stating 
a  case  for  arbitration  and  its  objects.  The  question  was  how 
to  carrj'  into  effect,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  the  treaty,  a  certain  stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  1783 
defining  the  boundary.  Tlie  arbitrator  found  that  the  ar- 
ticle was  in  itself  incapable  of  execution,  being  gt-ogrupluc- 
ally  erroneous ;  but  he  took  the  map,  and  drew  what  he 
thought  a  fair  line.  England,  though  not  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  decision,  acquiesced  in  it;  but  the  United  States 
declared  that  the  king  had  done  that  which  was  not  referred 
to  Mm,  and  that  the  arbitration  mos  null;  they  still  insist 
upon  the  old,  and,  as  an  impartial  judge  says,  impracti- 
cable treaty,  and  will  not  consent  to  any  cvnoeniional  line  of 
demarcation  *. 

The  **  International  Eighta  of  States  in  their  hostile  rela- 
tions" occupy  Mr.  Whealou's  second  voliuue. 

"Tlie  iinif|wii(Icnl  socictic*  of  men  ctllet)  Wo/m.  scknnwledgv  no  com- 
mon arbiler  or  judge.  etcrjU  such  a«  art-  cunsliluttfil  by  sprrial  cumpact. 
The  law  by  ivhich  thry  nrcgovprnp<l,or  jtroreas  tnbfrgovrined.iailefirifnt 
in  those  positive  ftaactiorts,  which  ore  annexed  to  the  municiiial  cod»  of 
each  distinct  society.  Ever>'  state  bai  therefore  a  right  to  mort  to  force 
oa  the  only  D:icaQ5  of  redress  for  injuries  inflicted  upon  it  by  utlicrs,  in  the 
aame  manner  a>  individuaU  would  be  entitled  to  that  icraedy,  weri:  they 
not  subject  to  the  laws  of  civil  society.  Koch  stntt-  u  also  entitled  to 
judge  for  itself  what  are  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injuries  which  will 
justify  such  a  meani  of  redress." 

Assuming,  as  we  necessarily  must  in  this  discussion,  that 
a  state  is  so  far  to  be  considered  as  an  individuate  that  any 
wrong  done  to  any  member  of  it  is  a  wrong  done  to  the  whole, 
we  are  not  aware  that  a  mure  accturate  exjilanation  than  this 


•  The  HovannMRi  of  ilie  irnitcd  Stau^  ii  liampcted  by  tbe  rijhu  of  the  inU. 
ordinace  gorenitaeal  of  Uie  Swe  of  Maine. 
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can  be  givcu  of  the  rigfii  of  war.     But  while  we  admit  that  a 
'  Vtate  ia  entitled  to  judge  for  itseJf  i>f  the  propriety  of  making 
var,  we  hold,  according  to  the  principles  declared  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  artiele, — that  every  person  having  power  to 
cswmy  the  dceision  of  a  state  in  sueh  a  case  is  bound  to  decide 
rtccording  to  the  dicUtcs  o{  the  religion  which  he  professes : — 
he  may  take  into  consideration  remote  as  well  as  immediate 
f consequences ;  he  raav  ftiirly  calculate  the  injuries  which  he 
'ittiay  bring  upon  himself  and  Iuh  tollows,  or  their  posterity,  by 
fbrbenring  to  resent  on  injmy  or  even  an  afifront ;  but  imless 
he  is  satisfied  thnt,  upon  the  balance  of  a^od  and  evil,  war  Is 
Fnccessanr',  it  is  hia  duty  to  ubs^tain  from  it. 

And  certainly  it  is  his  dut}*  to  avail  himself,  if  possible,  of 
any  of  "the  various  modes  which  our  author  enumerates  of 
"  tcrmiualing  ditrercuccs  between  nations  by  forcible  meajis 
"  short  of  actual  war." 

These  arc,  first,  anbaryo  or  sequestration  of  "the  ships  and 
*'  jrootls  of  the  utfeuding  uuttun  which  are  found  within  the  ter- 
"  ritory  of  the  injured  state."  ITiia  is  a  mitigated  act  of  hosti- 
lity, adopted  in  a  case  in  which  the  ^vcniment  which  uses  it 
has  a  cause  of  war,  but  while  there  still  remain  hopes  of  avert- 
ing war,  and  of  brining  the  other  [larly  to  a  concession  or 
accommodation.  If,  however,  war  docs  ensue,  it  is  deemed  by 
the  law  of  nations,  ;is  ailministered  in  our  courts  and  recog- 
nized by  Mr.  \Vhcaton,  to  have  commenced  at  the  date  of  the 
embargo.* 

Another  mode  stated  by  Wheaton  is,  to  take  forcible  pos- 
session of  the  thing  in  controversy ;  or  by  retaliating  upon 
the  oHender,  either  %-indictivcly,  hy  doing  the  same  wrong  to 
him  that  he  has  done  to  you,  or  amicably,  by  npplyiiig  to  him 
the  same  rule  of  conduct  which  he  has  applied  to  you;  or 
lastly,  by  "  making  reprisals  u)Kin  the  persons  mid  things  bo- 
"  longing  to  the  offending  nation,  until  a  satiafactor)'  repara- 

"  lion  is  mnde  fur  the  alleged  injury. Reprisals  are 

"  negative  when  a  state  refuses  to  fulfil  a  perfect  obligation 
*'  which  it  has  contracted,  or  to  permit  another  nation  to  en- 
"  joy  a  right  which  it  claims  ;  they  are  positive  when  they  con- 
'^  aistin  seizing  the  |)ersous  and  e&cts  belonging  to  the  other 


'  Kub.  flilrn.  rrp,  v.  ;iO.  Vsttc),  b.  U.  cb.  1 9.  m.  M3. 
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"  nntion  in  order  to  obtmn  satisfaction,  (-icnerai  repriaoU  Are 
"  the  first  step  which  is  usually  tnkcn  at  the  mm  men  cement 
'*  of  n  public  war,  and  ni:iy  be  ronnidered  aa  amounting  to  a 
"  dednrntion  of  hostilities,  unless  ftatisfactioD  is  mode  by  the 
"  oftemlinff  state.'* 

It  will  W  fteeu  that  Whenton's  tnnbargii  applies  only  toalupi 
and  poods  which  ore  within  the  territory  of  him  who  lays  it : 
but  there  arc  ordinnncea  under  the  name  of  cmbftrtfo  which 
cxlcnil  to  the  detention  of  vesseb  mit  wiih  on  the  hii/h  seat ; 
and  eajiecially  that  of  the  order  in  council  of  fith  Nov.  IA32, 
ajt  to  Netherlftnd  vessels.*  Unbort  Wanl  conhiders  the  em- 
bargo being  conjincd  tu  the  porta  ^f  the  aot'creiffn  ns  one  of  its 
disLiiigiitithing  chnructeristirB.t 

U  is  not  easy  to  distiripiish  an  art  of  general  detention  from 
repri»al».  It  appear*  to  us  thnt  a  nation  which  has  a  right  of 
irar  uffaiiist  another  may  use  any  form  of  mitigated  hostility, 
'riic  lHi*ger  right  includes  the  smaller.  JuristH  say.  thnt  as 
rcpriHaU  and  acts  of  this  Hort  '*  are  a  n^tribntiou  for  somr 
wrong  done,  tliey  cannot  lawfully  be  resiated."}  Undoubted- 
ly, if  one  party  is  clearly  lu  the  \rrong,  the  other  is  clearly  in 
the  right,  and  rcsistimee  is  u  continuation  of  tlie  i^Tiing :  but 
ns,  probably,  each  party  is  equally  Katisliml  that  he  is  in  the 
right,  thnt  one  who  is  the  object  of  the  hostility,  however  qiitt- 
liticd,  has  clearly  a  right  of  niir  agiun:^t  the  other,  though  (oa 
in  tlie  case  of  Holland  in  1H32)  he  mny  sometimes  not  tlunk 
fit  to  act  upon  it.  The"  difference  between  the  last  and  ac* 
lual  war  is  this:  tlic  state  of  hostility  created  by  reprisal 
ccasea,  (unless  the  party  upon  whum  they  were  made  i^  ther^ 
by  provoked  into  war,)  ao  soon  as  the  particular  object  for 
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which  they  -were  tnitdc  U  Accomplish  ed ;  whereas  »  war  oucc 
commeoced  ia  only  terminated  by  an  agreement,  and  upon 
lerms. 

There  are  tptciai  reprisals,  where  the  sovereign  authonzea 
individual  tu  do  hiim>clf  right  upon  the  siibjeeta  of  other 

Uous:  tliese  ore  now  in  dii^nsc.* 

'"The  rifrht  of  making  war,  as  well  as  ol"  authorizing  repri- 
"  Bals  or  other  nets  of  vindictive  relaliation.  belongs  in  every 
**  ci^ilizul  nutiun  to  llic  supreme  power  of  the  Rtate."  Thi» 
remark  oprnfl  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  of  practical 
gnvenimcnt.  'ITie  power  of  making  war.  or  uf  pursmug  such 
ronduct  towards  a  foreign  nation  iLi  nm&t  ]in>bubly  lead  to  war, 
would  assitredly  Iw  aligned  by  any  tlnwretical  framer  of  con- 
Rtitntions  to  the  supreme  power  of  the  state  ;  to  that  power 
which  alone  can  take  Iroui  any  individual  the  smollL-st  part  of 
his  pni[»erty,  or  put  it  or  his  penwu  under  any  sort  of  restraint. 
Yet  there  is,  we  believe,  not  one  country  in  Euro|)o,  and  very 
few  elsewhere,  in  wluch  this  power  of  inaLiug  war  is  reaened 
to  the  supreme  autliority. 

In  Rnghmd  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  to  declare  war, 
make  treaties,  imd  employ  the  forces  of  the  Jitate  (in  foreign 
pnrta)  at  its  pleasure.  It  is  true  that  the  king  cannot  raise  or 
pay  soldiers,  or  maintain  and  pay  $hips  and  seamen,  without 
the  consent  of  parliament,  (which  is  the  supreme  power,)  an- 
nually renewed  ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  first,  that  the  king  has 
constantly  and  necessiirily  at  his  dispoRal,  in  time  of  peace,  by 
authority  of  parlinmont,  nhipFt  and  soldiers  which  he  can  cm- 
pJoT  in  hostilities ;  and  secondly,  that  although  these  would 
not  enable  him  to  carry  on  an  extensive  vrur,  and  he  must 
come  to  parliament  yearly  for  the  means  and  authority  to 
maintain  even  them,  yet  as  he  can  himself  commence  hoatili- 
tica,  declare  war,  and  make  alliances  fur  carrying  it  on,  he  can 
reduce  the  parliament  to  the  necessity  of  either  supporting 
him  in  bis  measures,  whether  they  approve  of  them  or  not,  or 
brcAkiiig  the  natiomd  fnith,  and  subniitliog  to  what  bos  by 
competent  authority  been  declared  an  intolerable  injury  or  un- 
{wdoimble  insult. 

We  take  England  as  an  illustration ;  but  the  same  obser- 
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vatton  applies  to  France  and  other  constitutional  monorchiea, 
and  even  to  the  United  States  of  iVnxcrica  themselves.  Ho\r 
to  avoid  thiit  difHcultr,  and  Rt  the  some  time  to  preserve  unity 
and  encrjfv  in  the  management  of  international  relations,  wc 
own  ourselves  unprepared  to  sujjgest ;  hut  we  do  think  the 
difficulty  one  of  great,  and  by  no  means  diminishing,  imjKtrt- 
nnee. 

The  state  of  Eui*ope,  and  the  extension  of  our  colonies,  in- 
duce parliament  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown  so  large 
rforce,  especiidly  naval,  iliat  it  is  in  tlie  power  of  the  mini- 
ers  to  make  a  hostile  demonstration,  or  commit  houtilitie« 
from  which  there  is  no  withdrawing,  without  askinfj  tlic  pre- 
vioua  consent  of  parliament.  We  must  nut  deviate  into  an 
internal  question ;  but  wc  believe  that  it  will  be  found  thai 
the  practice  of  conducting  foreign  affairs,  without  reference 
to  parliament,  in  a  case  which  may  lend  to  war,  is  more  fre- 
quent now  than  at  any  former  period — nmch  more  so  than  in 
the  timps  of  Walpole  or  Pitt.  The  quadruple  alliance  of  1 834 
is  a  memorable  instance :  a  tn>aty  is  made  while  porhament 
is  Kilting,  and  immctUately  laid  betbre  the  Houses,  concerting 
with  other  powers  a  rather  indefinite  interference  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Spain  and  Portugal.  "So  communication  is  made  from 
the  crown,  nor  e\-cn  explanation  given  by  ita  ministers,  of  any 
intention  to  go  fuilher;  but  within  a  few  days  afler  parlia- 
ment is  prorogued,  a  further  treaty  is  made,  binding  England 
to  appropriate  her  money  and  employ  her  slitps  in  assisting 
imc  (mrty  to  a  rivil  war:  and,  according  to  one  version  of  the 
engagement,  of  which  there  is  no  auLlicnlic  cxplunation,  in 
eventual  acts  of  hoittiliti/  ayain»t  a  third  xtatc*. 

Althimgh  Home  attrmptii  have  been  made  in  our  time  to  in- 
H8t  upon  the  necessity  of  a  itrclaration  oficar^wc  may  fairly 
lake  it  to  be  odmittcd,  as  Whcatoii  doesf,  that  no  such  de- 
cUirtition  ia  necessary.  It  is  hecause  wc  look  iqion  war  aa 
justifiable  only  in  extreme  cases,  and  brcnuse  we  hold  that 
christian  principles  ought  to  be  applied  tu  war,  as  to  other 
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parts  of  mnn's  conduct,  thnt  we  hold  a  previous  dcclamtion 
of  nor  unnecessary,  and  In  must  cases  ina|){>iiru1)1e  and  incx.- 
ptrdicnt. 

Wars  for  the  display  of  chivalry,  and  wars  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  tcrritorv.wc  hold  to  he  absolutely  unlawful  and  wicked. 
If  no  war  is  jusl,  hut  such  as  he  wlm  makei^  it  ronsc-irntiously 
deems  ncceiHary,  on  the  principles  of  self-tie  fence,  or  the  de- 
fence of  a  friendj  the  war  is  oummenced  hy  the  party  which 
inflict.%  the  wrong.  No  previous  declaration  will  sanction  a 
^rron{r,  and  nn  prc^-ious  declunidon  in  required  to  justify  tlie 
rPiH'IIinu  iU 

AwuroiUy,  if  the  WTong  is  equivocal,  the  offended  imrty  is 
Ijound  to  make  known  to  the  adversary'  his  intention  to  re- 
sent, or  resist,  or  prevent  it ;  but  lie  is  not  bound  to  (jrivc  no- 
tice of  the  moment  in  which  he  will  I>cgin  to  act  hostilely, — 
n  notice  which  would  nl\cu  deprive  Iiim  of  the  means  or  op- 
porluniiy  of  redress*. 

After  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  a  declaration  of  the 
existence  of  a  state  of  war,  and  its  motives,  is  certainly  con- 
venient fur  id  I  [lartics;  as  well  for  the  vindicatiun  of  the  na- 
linnal  chHnirtrr,  a»  for  giving;  notice  to  >iidtji'cts  anil  to  neu- 
trals, who  have  respectively  duties  to  jwrfomi,  and  who  may 
be  innocently  betrayed  into  situations  of  prcat  loss  and  ditli- 
culty.  And  it  is  the  duty  of  a  govenuuent  to  umki:  this  m*- 
tifiratioD  at  the  earliest  moment  at  which  it  is  compatible 
with  tJie  object  of  the  hostilities. 

\Vritcrs  (Utlcr  upon  the  question,  upon  which  Wheatort 
gives  no  positive  opinion,  whether  the  goods  of  an  enemy 
found  within  the  territory  of  a  belligerent  state  are  liable  to 
smurctj  *'aiul  the  tendency  of  modern  usage  between  ua- 
"  tions  seems  tu  be,  to  exempt  such  property  from  the  o{>c- 
"  rations  of  war." 

Bynkershoek,  the  writer  who,  In  our  opinion,  generally 
takes  the  soundest  ■xie^v  of  questions  of  this  sort,  because  he 
has  the  most  just  view  of  the  nature  and  justiHcation  of  war, 
recognises  tlie  right  of  the  belhgerent  to  seize  the  pro|»crty 
of  the  enemy,  inrluding  "things  in  action,  as  debts  and  crc- 
dit.««/'     And  he  gives  precedents,  ending  however  in  1G57, 
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and  not  without  objection^  especially  fi*om  the  States-general 
of  HolUuid. 

But  Whoaton  says  on  the  other  hand,  "  there  in  the  nef;a> 
"  tive  Qsafze  of  nenrty  r  century  and  a  half  previuitttly  to  the 
"wars  of  the  French  revolution."  DturinK  all  this  period,  the 
only  exceptinii  to  he  found  Ls  the  cast!  of  the  Sllthiau  loan  of 
1753 ; — Uic  subject  of  the  celebrated  report  of  Dr.  Jjce,  and 
other  English  law-yers,  whose  report  ia  highly  commended  by 
Vatlel  and  Montesquieu. 

Bui  Vattpra  rommendation  is  applicable  to  the  i^neral  ex- 
position of  the  law,  and  cxprpwly  reserves  the  merits  of  the 
king  of  Prussia's  conduct,  on  which  he  gives  no  opinion  ;  and 
our  author,  as  wc  apprehend,  misconceives  also  the  report  il- 
aelf,  which  turns  upon  this  point,  that  the  king  himself,  the 
author  of  the  seizure,  was  the  person  bound  by  the  terms  of 
the  loan*.  **  It  will  not  be  easy,"  said  the  lawyers,  "to  find 
"  an  instance  where  a  prince  has  thmight  fit  to  make  repri- 
**  sals  upon  a  debt  due  from  /limsel/  to  private  men."  And 
then  they  quote  the  respect  paid  by  France,  Spain  and  Eng- 
land, in  the  late  war,  to  the  property  of  their  respective  ene- 
mies i«  their  public /unds.  After  mentioning  other  peculiar- 
ities in  the  terms  of  the  rontnict,  they  urge  that  the  money 
ought  to  have  been  repaid  some  years  before  ;  and  the  king 
having  wrongfully  witliheld  il,  could  not  legally  take  advan- 
tage of  his  (iwn  wrong.  And  it  is  in  illustrntion  of /Am  posi- 
tion that  the  report  cites  tlie  restoration  of  "  the  French  ships 
"  wrongfidly  token,  after  the  Spanish  war,  and  before  the 
'*  French  war."  These  ought  properly  to  have  been  restored 
before  the  wai*  broke  out ;  they  were  only  nithtn  the  power 
of  England  because  ahc  had  failed  to  give  them  up  before ; 
they  name  wnmgfidly  into  her  po8»cs.^ion,  and  she  therefore 
rxtuld  not  lauiully,  antl  did  not  include  them  in  her  aeizurc 
of  enemies'  property  found  urithin  her  Jurisdiction  at  tlic  com- 
menceraent  of  the  war.  Mr.  U'henton  misconceives  the  prin- 
ciple nf  this  precedent,  when  he  brings  it  to  bear  upntt  thr 
general  {{iiestinn  of  seizing  euem}''8  property. 

But  having  cleared  away  thin  case  of  1 733,  «c  have  stiU 
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to  consider,  whether  the  practice  ol'  a  century  and  n  half  be- 
thc  Frctieli  revolution  i»  against  the  seizure.     Of  thU 

:nnent  our  author  ^ivirs  no  proof.  He  quotes  Vattcl,  whoj 
laying  U  down  as  a  f^eneral  ruie,  that  "  the  prajierty  of  the 
**  cnemv  i»  linble  to  seizure  and  ronfisciition,  (|uulitic«  It  by 
"  the  exception  only  of  real  property."  UebtH,  he  aays,  aiid 
thing*  iu  octiunf  are  equally  liable  to  Heizure  ;  but  in  this  ]Mir- 
tieulnr,  he  says,  "  the  ndvanta^  and  sotety  of  commerce  have 
•*  induri-d  nil  the  sovereigns  uf  Europe  to  relax  from  thiw  ri- 
"  gour;  and  as  this  custom  has  been  generally  received,  he 
^  Trho  should  nrl  contrary'  to  it  would  injure  the  public  iaith, 
**  aiiiCe  foreiguera  liave  eontiited  in  hia  suhjccla  only  in  the 
"  timi  persuasion  that  the  general  iisage  would  be  observed." 

Oil  this  part  of  his  work  Mr.  Wheaton  is  not  quilc  so  pre- 
cise as  ill  the  rc&t.  We  should  have  prcauuted  ihitt  he,  loo, 
intended  to  m:u'k  the  distinction  between  debts  and  other 
property ;  but  that  in  tlie  following  section  he  accuses  Eng- 
land of  a  want  of  libcrohty  in  her  modern  practice,  and  cx- 
trncts  with  approbation  a  sentence  from  tui  EngUsh  lawyer, 
Mr.  Chitty,  unfairly  criticising  the  doctrine  of  Sir  'WilUuin 
Scott,  which  he  hail  recently  citetl  with  apparent  approba- 
tion, and  which  is,  almost  iu  words,  similar  to  a  passage  which 
he  quotes  from  ValLel*,  as  to  the  retro-active  operation  of  a 
declaration  of  war.  Mr,  Wheaton  is  well  aware  that  \\\k  fir*t 
seizure  is,  in  the  case  supposed,  justified  by  the  conduct  of 
the  enemy,  although  eontiscatiun  is  suspended  while  the  hope 
uf  peace  remains. 

Upon  the  principle  of  this  question  wc  have  nu  doubt 
whatever.  Enemy's  property^  found  within  the  territory  of 
the  olTended  party,  may  lawfully,  by  which  wc  always  mean 
morally,  be  seized  and  contiM-itted. 

No  aggression  will  justify  wtu*,  which  will  not  juatU'y  this 
mode  of  waging  it. 

Nor  can  wc  make  a  distinction  between  tlie  ships  of  tlic 
slate,  and  the  ships  and  property  uf  individuals.  The  otlencc 
is  committed  by  the  whole  nation ;  we  can  make  no  distinc- 
tion belwpcu  the  i>eople  and  those  who  represent  them,  any 
more  than  wc  can  mukc  It  (as  nobody  pretend:!}  between  thoi>c 
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c  actually  parties  to  the  wrong,  aud  those  who  en- 
deavoured tr>  prevent  it;  though  this  last, we  admits  is  one  of 
tlic  moral  difticnlties  of  war  of  which  there  is  no  more  per- 
fect solution,  than  a  determination  to  avoid  war  as  corofidly 
as  possible. 

Our  aullior  citea  from  Vnttcl,  without  remark,  the  opinion 
that  a  507creig;n  may  not  lan^Villy  detain  the  persons  of  his 
enemies  who  ore  within  his  douiiuiou  ou  the  breaking-out  of 
B  war.  Tlic  practice  is  very  unusual :  we  arc  not  awnrc  of 
any  instance  among  civilized  natinns,  except  that  of  Bunna- 
partc  in  1803;  but  we  are  disposed  to  place  the  seizure  of 
persons  ujwn  the  same  footing  as  the  seizure  of  shi[)S  or 
goods. 

We  now  speak  of  rigid  principle ;  but  a  nation  may  have 
put  itself  under  circumstances  ui  which  the  seizure  would  ttot 
lie  justitiabic  by  the  rule  of  right. 

One  of  these,  upon  which  there  can  be  no  doubt^  is  that  of 
a  previous  stipulation,  made  in  contemplation  of  a  rupture,  for 
proteetinff  prn|>erty  or  perfions.  In  this  case  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  we  conceive,  that  if  there  has  been,  ou  the  part  of  a 
nation,  an  uninterrupted  practice  of  respecting  such  property 
or  persons, — if  the  conduct  of  civilized  nations  in  genend  has 
been  aimitarj  and  such  conduct  is  ct^nformablc  to  the  opinion 
expressed  by  writers  to  whose  authority  the  nation  in  question, 
as  well  by  ita  conformity  in  this  particular  case,  as  hy  appeal- 
ing to  it  in  others,  has  borne  hiibilun!  testimony, — we  con- 
ceive that  this  nation  is  bound  to  abide  by  the  rule  thus  sanc- 
tioned and  ndopted  by  itself. 

And  although  fur  many,  perhaps  for  most  purposes,  no  di- 
stinction can  be  made  between  a  state  and  the  individunls* 
composing  it,  yet,  in  Uiis  casi',  wc  do  think  that  it  is  to  the 
individual  by  whom  the  property  has  been  brought  into  the 
country,  that  the  public  faith  is  pledged,  and  tliat  wrong  is 
done  when  the  property  is  seized. 

In  reference  to  thcHo  i^eir.ures  our  author  quotes  the  Ame- 
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rican  Chief  Justice  Marshal).  "'Hie  rule,  like  other  precepts 
"  of  momltty,  of  humanity,  aiid  even  of  wsdom,  is  addressed 
"  to  the  jud^'UR-nt  of  the  sovereign ;  it  is  a  gtiide  whit-h  he 
'*''  ff>Ilows  or  ubojidona  at  his  will;  and  although  it  caiinot  be 
"  disrefpirded  by  biin  without  obloqny,  yet  it  may  Ix:  disre- 
*•  garded.  It  i*.  not  mi  immutable  nde  of  law,  but  depends  on 
**  political  cousideralious,  which  continually  vary." — Page  18. 

To  us  it  apiHuirs  tliat  this  pnssa^,  which  Mr.  Wliealon 
highly  commends,  does  not  jdace  the  nde  in  its  right  jiOBition. 
If  it  may  he  jmtifinhhj  disregni-ded,  it  ought  to  be  disregarded 
without  obloquy :  but  the  justifiable  reasons  are  put  too  low, 
whwi  they  are  placed  grnentlly  in  political  considcniUons. 
Tliis  term  is  hardly  applicable  to  n  case  which  we  can  ima- 
gine, in  which  a  disi-ej^ard  of  the  rule  would  materially  aft'ect 
tlic  stale  of  our  iiunrrel,  and  even  prevent  hostiUties.  But 
6till,  sovereigns  shouUI  always  bear  in  miud  the  {>ossible  effect 
which  8  de\iation  from  a  rule  may  have  ujwn  other  caseSj  in 
which  there  may  be  a  less  complete  justification. 

Wc  have  dwelt  tlic  longer  upon  this  i>art  of  \Vheaton*s 
book,  because  it  'm  the  only  part  in  which  the  author  has 
simwn  unfaimejw  towards  Great  Britain.  Ailer  mcntiooing 
the  article  in  the  treaty  of  1 794,  by  which  Eufrlaiid  and  the 
United  tjtates  agreed  not  to  conHscate  cither  private  debts  or 
monies  in  the  public  tiinds  (an  lu-ticle  which  wc  iKliere  has 
not  been  renewed)  he  says, — "  On  the  commencement  of  hos- 
"  tilities  between  France  and  Great  Britain  in  1793,  the 
**  former  power  sequestrated  the  debts  and  other  property  be- 
**  longing  to  the  subjects  of  her  enemy,  which  decree  was  re- 
*'  taliated  by  a  countervaiiinf;  measureon  the  part  of  the  British 
*'  ffoverrtiihent."  And  he  thinks  that  there  was  a  want  of 
.^*  eveu-hauded  justice  in  compelling  France  in  IS14  to  make 
**  good  the  losses  sustained  through  her  decree,  while  it  does 
**  not  appear  that  French  property,  *cirerf  in  the  ports  of  Great 
"  Britain  and  at  sea,  in  untiripation  of  hojtfilities,  and  subse- 
"  qucntly  eundcnmcd  as  droits  of  admiralty,  was  restored  to 
"  the  orijpnal  owners  under  tliis  treaty,  on  the  return  of  peace 
"  between  the  two  coimtrics." 

From  the  tirst  extract  it  would  seem,  that  when  France,  de- 
parting from  that  which  our  author  has  himself  established  as 
tlic  usage  uf  nations,  and  Uic  opinion  of  Vattcl,  confiscated 
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private  aiid  public  dcbu.  England  by  way  of  retolialiou  adopted 
the  same  mcanurc,  or  nt  least  Bomc;  other  measun;  cqiiidly  con- 
tniry  to  usiigc ;  mid  from  the  second  extract  it  would  appear 
that  this  retolintor}'  aiid  unusual  measure  was  the  seizure  of 
&Iups,  in  port  and  at  sea,  at  the  commencement  uf  the  ymr. 
Now  thi*  proceccUn^,  it  appcare  elenrly  from  Mr.  W'heaton'n 
book,  waH  conformable  Imth  to  usage  and  the  opinion  of  tlir 
t<xt  writers. 

But  he  mentions  thcao  captures  us  nuidc  in  anticipation  qf 
ho$tUUie».  It  is  very  uii\^'iUin(|[ly  that  we  Husjtect  Mr.  Wheaton 
of  a  misstatement,  hut  we  arc  bound  to  nay,  that  no  recollec- 
tion or  examination  of  books  or  documcntit,  including  the 
complaints  of  M.  Chauvelin  and  the  French  cnumcmtion  of 
grievances'^,  teaches  U8  to  believe  that  any  scizuru  of  French 
goods  or  ships  occurred  previously  to  the  declaration  of  war 
by  the  French  convention,  wlucli  was  made  on  the  Ist  of  Fc- 
bnian,-  1793.  If  wc  ore  correct  in  assuminf?  that  no  such 
captures  occmrcd,  it  is  xmuccessary  to  incjuire  whether,  by 
their  embargo,  or  any  other  hostile  art  ilirccted  against  En- 
gland or  her  ullici',  France  had  justiHed  u»  in  measures  of  pre- 
caution, retaliation,  or  war.     It  is  enough  that  there  were  no 

;h  captiu-e-*  before  war  was  declared. 

Another  alleged  case  of  unequal  justice  concerns  not  the 
English  government,  but  the  coiut  of  king's  beucb.  In  1807 
Danish  property  was  seized  m  British  ports,  and  the  Danish 
government,  by  way  o'C  retaliation,  sequeslt^red  '■^  all  deht^  due 
firum  Danish  to  British  Hubjccta."  Hero  again,  the  Eiigliith 
meoBiire  was  usual ;  the  retitliation  went  beyond  it,  and  be- 
yond usjige.  'fliiH  ground  was  taken  in  n  que-'<tion  of  private 
debt  which  arose  in  our  courtsf.  Mr.  Wheaton  thinks  erro- 
neously. There  certainly  was  much  Ie8«  tlilTorencc  tlmn  in 
the  French  case  between  the  English  tuid  the  foreign  mea- 
sure ;  but  wc  will  gi^'c  no  opinion  upon  this,  na  a  question  in 
Westminster-halL 
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T^  JUe^ity  of  commercial  intercourse  with  aji  enemy,  on 
the  ptit  of  the  8nbjtcts  of  the  bellij^ri'iil  or  of  iiis  ally,  is  laid 
down  correctly  by  oiir  iiutbor,  from  Sir  William  Scutt  ami  the 
courU  of  his  own  country'*. 

Doubla  have  tirhf.n  wlicther  peraoiis  domiciled  in  the  ene- 
my** coiuitrj*  Jiri^  liable  to  reprisals  in  common  witli  tlie  na- 
tiveai  and  many  questioua  bavc  been  raised  as  to  the  clrcum- 
■tances  wlurh  coustilute  u  domicile,  and  their  cD'ect  npon  the 
station  of  tui  individual,  in  reference  tu  viiriount  matters  arising 
out  of  a  state  of  war.  On  oil  these  Wheatou  adoptSj  (dmost 
Implicitly,  the  decisions  of  the  English  court  of  lulmimlty, 
and  iufunuH  us  that  iIiokc  of  the  American  courts  have  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  same  principles. 

On  one  point  only  it  is  observed  that  our  decisions  exhibit 
"slivng  marks  uf  the  parltnlity  to  the  interests  of  captors, 
"  which  is  perhaps  inseparable  from  a  prize-code  tramcd  by 
"judicial  legialuture  in  a  belligerent  cnuntrj*,  and  adapted  to 
"encourage  its  nuvol  exertions." — Page  "I* 

The  obeervulion  arises  tlius.  The  EogUsh  courts  condemn, 
OS  enemy's  pro])e,rty,  (ioods  bclon^in^  to  n  merchant  residing 
in  on  enemy's  countr\\  but  having  a  shoi-e  in  a  house  of  trade 
in  a  neutral  countr)- ;  and  they  also  condemn  the  goods  of  a 
merchant  residing  in  a  nculnd  country,  and  haWng  a  sliarc  in 
a  house  in  the  eneraj'^'s  country.  Ucciprocity,  Mr.  Wheaton 
tliiuks,  requires  that  if  residence  in  the  enemj-'s  countrj-  con- 
demns the  share  in  the  neutral  country',  residence  in  the  neu- 
tral couutT)'  ou(;ht  to  jirotect  the  share  in  the  enemy's  country. 
This  is  at  least  plausible;  but  without  seeing  a  judgement  upon 
the  point  we  cannot  pronounce  upon  it. 

'flic  ^  Right  $  of  ff'ar  as  iwtween  EHCttties"  form  on  im- 
portant chapter  (ch.  4). 

Wheaton  notices  the  opinion  of  Bynkerthoek-\  and  otlier 
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TTriters,  contrary  to  that  of  all  modem  pubHcists*, "  that  wcry 
"thirip  done  n^iigt  aii  enemy  is  Inwliil,  that  he  may  be  de- 
"stroyed  thoujrh  iinaniicd  :ind  defenceless,  that  frnudj  and 
**  even  poison  may  1)c  employed  aj^^nst  him,  and  that  an  uii- 
'*  limited  right  is  acquired  by  the  Wctor  to  his  person  and 
"  pntperty." 

As«uminf;  as  we  do,  with  Byiikershoek,  that  no  war  is  law- 
ful which  is  not  in  its  nature  defensive,  \vc  cannot  reo^guize 
(he  cxrei>liun  of  pohon,  or  Uie  unlawfulness  of  attackinfr  a 
man  unarmed^^oT  any  restrictions  which  proceed  \\\w\\  a  prin- 
ciple of  ctiivntnj.  The  absnhite  pn>hihition  of  fraud  is  au 
ethical  question,  upon  which  we  shall  only  say,  that  if  it  may 
under  any  circumstances  be  used,  it  may  be  used  in  war. 

But  besides  that  pnidence  dictates  an  adherence  to  some 
mica  of  moderation,  in  order  that  others  may  apply  the  siimc 
to  us;  we  are  to  he  restraiucd  in  the  conduct  of  a  war,  as  in 
the  resolution  to  make  war,  by  those  principles  of  morality 
which  form  ])art  of  our  rclijjion;  and  tliese  justily  the  dtjc- 
trine  which  VVheaton  inculcates, — that  no  force  can  lawfully 
be  used  but  such  iis  Is  "  necessary /or  obtaining  thejtml  end9 
of  the  warP  There  may  6r  occasions  on  winch  the  killinp^  of 
prisoners  and  other  severe  measures,  not  generally  justifiable, 
would  become  lawful. 

But  a  great  difficidty  remains.  fVhat  are  the  Just  ends  of 
wars'  It  is  admitted  that  the  ncquitiition  of  territorj'  is  not  n 
justifying  cause  of  war.  May  we  then  continue  the  war,  for 
the  purpose  of  conquest,  after  its  original  object  htt«  been 
obtained?  Let  the  case  be  that  the  enemy  forcibly  took 
an  island  l>c]unging  to  us,  or  oppressed  a  fncnd.  The  iskud  is 
recovered,  or  reiuly  to  be  given  up,  and  the  oppression  has 
ceased.  But  may  we  not,  if  victorious,  punish  our  enemy,  by 
obliging  him  to  cede  a  jjart  of  his  own  territory  ?  If  he  is 
vcrj*  powerful,  and  habitually  uses  his  powtT  to  oppress,  may 


iDjurUin  noliui  iQatun,  wi  mnranKiac  pemicicm  tncniiMe:  itque  ftrmorum  noi- 
intnini  flnU  est,  (lumi,  ijua  foriiiA  fti]*rt)uati)>,  ijuiil  tvfcn  f  Nr  jtiilit'rin  injai>timi 
Aicia,  qui  •<!  roortrm  dsriiinhint,  lirct  viiictiiiTi  tt  iticnr.rni.  a  mm'-firr  z'siiiUv  jii- 
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we  not  use  our\-ictorrto  reduce  that  power?  or  to  obtain  some 
additional  security  for  ourself  or  our  friend?  jVnd  may  we 
nol,  therefore,  inllic-L  upon  our  enemy — that  is,  u[>ou  all  the 
inhabitants  »f  the  nation  at  war  with  us — all  such  evlb  as 
ore  likely  to  brinj;  him  to  make  these  concessions? 

Wc  can  ^ve  do  more  detiuilc  answer  to  these  questions  than 
this:  A  statesman  may  lawfully  take  all  these  matters  into 
consideration  ;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  a  rule  for 
directing  him  how  far  to  carry  them ;  but  he  hcs  under  a 
strict  moral  responsibility  not  to  carry  them  beyond  the  |>oint 
at  which  he  is  in  his  conscience  convinced  they  are  required, 
for  the  future  prer;er\'ation  of  peace  and  justice ;  he  must  not 
;  be  carried  by  them  into  projects  of  ambition  and  aggrandize- 
ment which  would  have  been  unlawful  at  the  commencement 
of  the  wiir;  nnil  he  must  never  cease  to  rejjard  tranquillity  as 
his  tiltimnte  object.  In  cndeavourinjf  to  obtain  just  objects 
by  means  of  extraordiuar)'  harshness,  he  must  always  balance 
the  evil  to  be  avoided,  M-ith  that  which  is  perjictrated  in  adopt- 
ing such  measures. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  these  principles  will,  at 
Icafit  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  war,  bring  a  prudent  and 
conscientious  slatcsmaii  jiretty  nearly  to  the  same  conclusions 
as  tliose  which  are  prescribed  by  the  Law$  of  if  er,  as  prac- 
tised in  civiUzed  Kuropc  and  iVmerica.  Yet  the  fuuiidaliun 
ought  never  to  be  for^tten. 

Acconling  to  Mr.  Wheaton,  {p.  81,) 

*  By  ttitr  rnodfrn  nsiifc  of  nationti,  which  has  now  acquired  the  Torce 
of  luw,  tero|)lfs  of  rchifioD,  public  edifices  devoted  to  ciril  purposes  only, 
DionuiDfaU  \>i  art.  and  n.'po«iitorici  uf  icicocc.  arc  uempted  rrum  the  ge- 
nrrnl  operation*  of  war.  Private  property  in  loiul  is  aUo  exempt  from 
conlj^catiuo.  willi  the  exception  uf  such  st  may  become  boot)*  in  speciil 
casrs.  when  takeu  frutn  enemies  in  the  field  or  in  besieged  towns,  and  of 
military  ennlributioni  levied  upon  t)ie  ■  nimbi  tun  t&  uf  theho&lite  territory. 
•  • .  •  .Tlie  prii[K-rty  lielon|;ing  to  tbc  guvri  nmciit  of  llie  vanquished  nutiun 
pauv«  to  the  victorious  slate,  whirh  niso  t ake^  the  place  nf  the  former  snw- 
rciga  in  re»pect  to  the  eminent  domain.  lu  other  resjtecls  private  righle 
■re  uuaflectefl  by  coaque^t." 

Thin  rule,  like  all  others,  is  qualitied  by  the  two  principles 
o(  necessity  ntut  retaliation,  A  belligerent,  we  are  told,  may 
**  resort  to  measures  not  warranted  by  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  war,"  when  such  are  necessary  to  his  military  ojicratioDs ; 
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and  "  when  the  established  iisages  of  wnr  are  violated  by  an 
"  enemv;  and  tliere  are  no  other  meantii  of  restraining  hia  cx- 
"  cesses,  retaliation  may  be  justly  resorted  to  by  the  suffering 
*•'  nation." 

Our  author  ohserxTs,  that  while  ctnlization  has  "  softened 
the  extreme  severity  of  the  operations  of  war  by  land  "  that 
severity  ''  still  remains  unrclaxcd  in  respect  of  maritime  war- 
fere,"  Wheattin  does  not  distinctly  aver  that  this  diflcrence 
is  unreasonable ;  on  the  contrary,  he  assigns  reasons  for  it 
where  it  is  not  more  apparent  than  real.  For,  first,  private 
property  w  coutiscated,  us  booty,  when  captured  in  cities  taken 
by  storm  ;  secondly,  tonlrilmtion*  are  levied  upon  territoriea 
occupied  by  a  hostile  army,  in  lieu  of  n  general  confiscation. 
But  thirdly,  the  object  is  to  acquire  territory  which  may  be 
rechurncd  or  hereafter  exchanged,  and  it  is  therefore  not  Ihc 
interest  of  the  victor  to  ruin  the  cotu»tr>' ;  whereas  *'  the  ob- 
*' ject  of  maritime  war  is  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  com- 
"  merce  and  navigation,  the  sources  and  sinewa  of  his  naval 
'•'  power." 

Sur?3y  this  last  is  sufHcicnt ;  next  to  the  destruction  of 
his  armed  navy,  we  arc  interested  in  the  destruction  of  our 
cnemy*s  merchant  vessels,  aud  the  capture  of  their  cargoes ; 
whereby  the  difficulty  and  dan;^r  of  sentling  them  to  bc^ 
and  the  expense  of  loading  and  nangating  them,  arc  grefttly 
nugnientcd.  We  thus  weaken  liim  in  that  arm  in  which  ho 
is  most  formidable. 

And  it  should  ha\c  been  added,  that  a  conqueror  by  land 
looks  to  the  country  wluch  he  occupies  for  the  support-  of  hia 
army ;  and  a  general  confiscation,  or  too  severe  exactions, 
might  not  only  exasperate  the  inhabitants  against  him  very 
inconveniently,  but  deprive  them  of  the  means  nf  complying 
witli  hi*  requisition n.  If  we  duly  weigh  all  these  cousidera- 
ations,  aud  bear  iu  mind  also  nil  the  coses  in  which  except'iom 
have  been  made— Me  do  not  say  unjustifiably — to  the  miti- 
gate*! ndc  of  land  warfare,  wc  shall  probably  find  no  reason 
to  charge  maritime  captors  with  untluc  or  unequal  severity. 

WheAton  notices,  fp.  S5.)  anolher  diflcrence  between  land 
and  sea  wars.  It  is  unquc<itiunai)le,  timt  by  the  usage  uf  ci- 
TiUwd  nations,  individuals  of  a  belligiTcul  state  att:u?kjng  the 
eiWrnV)  without  being  part  of  his  troop«  commissioned  or  I<s 
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victl  fay  the  novcrei^,  are  not  treatml  iia  HolilierA,  and  entitled 
to  the  mild  uro^s  of  modern  wnr,  which  nuthoriaes  only  the 
{ietcntioH  of  a  prisoner.  Unauthorized  conibulauts,  on  the 
coulrftf)',  arc  tn-alfd  as  rohber»  and  iminlercrs.  But  any 
ifoftsci  of  n  belhpcrent  Btotc  may  attack  at  Rca  the  vessel!*  of 

enemy*,  thon;^h  his  captiires,  if  he  he  not  duly  c)n[inwcrcd 
by  hi»  sovtTcip;n,  dn  not  belong  to  himself,  but  to  his  j^vern- 
mcnt.  If  he  be  no  eiti(>owered  by  what  is  called  a  letter  of 
tnarguif,  he  is  in  all  respects  (except  those  of  rank  and  com- 
mand) on  the  some  footing  with  a  commiHsioned  naval  officer. 

Our  author  says,  "  that  it  is  much  tohe/«flrrrf,  that  so  lonf^ 
"  u  maritime  n:ipturp-«  of  private  property  are  tolerated,  this 
"  pjirtieular  mode  of  injuring  the  enemy's  commerce  ^^ill  con- 
*•  tinuc  to  l>e  practi»ed,  especially  where  it  affords  the  means  of 
"  count errailtni;  the  svperiority  of  the  puhtic  marine  of  tm 
*'  enemij.-^  U  it  not  enough  that  it  makeA  an  effective  addi- 
tion to  tJie  meims  of  annoying  the  enemy  which  are  atforded 
by  the  national  marine  ? 

Unquestionably,  howc^•cr,  this  system  of  privateering  ia 
liable  to  abuse,  and  if  an  e^inal  force  could  be  brought  agaiust 
Ml  enemy,  consisting  of  vesacls  belonging  to  the  sovereign,  it 
would  be  do&irabh-  to  alM>lish  it.  The  United  States,  shortly 
after  the  continnation  of  their  independence,  persuaded  the 
king  of  Prussia  to  inscit  in  a  treaty  of  commerce,  a  stipulatiun 
which  WheatoM  dL-scribcs  us  forbidding  the  ij-mnt  by  one  party 
at  war,  of  "  commis.^-iuns  to  privateers  to  depredate  upon  the 
commerce  of  the  irther," — Page  87.  The  stipulation  was  in 
truth  more  extensive.  It  nlloweil  of  the  free  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  belligerent  nations  by  Iniding  vesseh^t-  But 
even  this  sitipulatiunt  so  Uttle  Likely  to  be  called  into  action^ 
was  not  renewed  when  the  parties  revised  their  treaty. 

W'e  shall  not  follow  our  author  into  those  brunches  of  ma- 


*  I  do  an  qnite  rMonoIe  thii  with  what  wu  foniwrly  nklil  Kbont  inntry  ;  or 
with  XitrtfH'  on  rrivBtotTs  p.  .'Sfi.  Yd  Itniwnc  (_ii.  ''26),  as  quoted  by  Wlittioti, 
t'  '    iijitiirc*  u  iHH  crinilciBl. 

.  .Vrc  2n.  "  All  trading  inamit.  tmyXoxrA  In  the  exctuut^e  of  ibe 
I'  ;<<:4cr«,  uiil  conHKracnUy  daMbwd  to  fitfilitme  vid  dUftua 

I  :iiiil  luxnries  of  m«,  ibal)  put  freely  «iili<mi  Uiiig  ma- 

il ,. ...,  r»  «n|ca|^  to  p»i"  IM  inatroctiot*  • '  ■'•■■■''  [■'■■^  if-r.  ^.r 

I  <>all  KtitliorLM:  thcai  w  ciptun  tuclt  in 

r .  '  Id."    On  the  utbcr  liaodi  H  don  iiu:  '  !-> 

wcf«  ptmriiii^  {ifobil)iicil.--Mar(ciii,  Rcc.  it.  H.; — !Ie«  N.  Au«r.  K«v.  ixxit.  H. 
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ritiine  law  which  cnncrrn  titlra  and  property.  It  U  correctly 
stated,  that  a  judicial  sentence  of  a  maritiiuc  courts  which  is 
plainly  against  right,  entitles  the  nation  of  the  injured  fo- 
rclprncr  "  to  obtain  reparation  by  reprisals."  In  other  wonls, 
the  sentence  of  a  court  in  one  countT)-,  however  it  may  gene- 
rally be  respected  by  the  courts  of  Another,  in  questions  of 
property  arising  among  individuals,  ia  still  so  much  a  national 
matter,  that  if  injustice  is  done  to  one  of  another  nation,  de- 
cidedly against  ripht,  and  especially  if  contrary  to  that  which 
is  done  to  natives,  the  foreign  stale  haa  a  right  to  regard  it 
as  the  act  of  the  government*. 

We  should  hold,  and  indeed  Mr.  Wheoton  appears  to  lean 
to  the  same  opinion,  that  if  a  wrong  is  dune  to  u  foreigner 
through  Injudicial  sentence,  clearly  became  he  is  a  forciyiurr, 
his  nation  may  complain,  whether  it  be  the  sentence  of  a  mu- 
nicipal or  of  a  maritime  court.  But  the  propriety  of  making 
the  sovereign  responsible  is  much  clearer  in  the  case  of  a 
maritime  court,  because  the  person  injured  has  not  mluntariiy 
brought  himself  under  its  jurisdiction. 

Asserting  this  resjKinsibilily,  Mr.  Wheoton  does  not  de- 
cidedly object,  OS  some  writers  prepossessed  on  the  side  of 
Neutrals  have  done,  to  the  adjudication  of  prizes  taken  from 
ucut  rais,  in  the  courts  of  the  countrj'  of  the  belligerent  captor. 
The  proceeding  is  in  fact  only  an  inquiry  by  the  sovereign 
whether  his  subjects  have  acted  justitiably,  aeeortling  to  tJic 
law  s  which  he  recogni7-cs,  including  the  Law  of  Nations.  And 
there  have  been  seveni!  instances  in  modem  times,  of  govern- 
ments referring  to  a  mixed  conmiisslou  eomphtinls  ()f  illegal 
captiwe,  and  acquiescing  in  the  decision  of  such  coinmiKsiou, 
notwithstanding  that  it  diaregiirdcd  the  sentences  of  compe- 
tent courtst:  each  of  these  inRtances  may  probably  require 
more  cKiilauatiuu  than  we  can  atlurd;  but  It  ap{Hars  dear  to 
us,  that  whatever  respect,  in  matters  of  private  property,  a_ 
court  in  one  country  may  pay  to  the  judgement  of  a  court  in 


•  See  Wtuxum,  95. 

+  The  flrtt  of  ih«n  ii  in  Ihc  7th  Articlp  '^f  ^ 

(MirtCBi.  vi.  XjiX)   l>ut  one  citeumttutii'«  m  . 

guvernmcRl;  ifhr  fM*  ww  M  l>c  EniiliOi  ni 

■nd  the  Inl  M\  in  ihr  Amrrinni.     If  is  haiA  .  .1 

lion  Koold  lu\x  been  ctjtully  valid  if  tbc  lot  ha4  Cillci  tU  bciic;  way. 
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Bnother>  no  judicial  process  within  one  country  can  Bnally  de- 
cide a  question  betwt^cn  two  nntJons. 

It  IB  scarcely  nerassary  to  say,  that  agreeing  as  we  do  witli 
Bynkershoek,  rather  tlum  with  Grotius  and  other  writers,  an  to 
the  aUuost  uuUmitcd  Inwiulncss  of  means  in  war,  we  agree 
with  lum  and  with  Wheaton  in  condemning  perfidy.  If  we 
swear  to  our  enemy^  as  to  our  neighbour^  wc  must  not  disap- 
point him,  even  though  it  be  to  our  own  hindrance.  Accord- 
ingly, all  convendnnR  of  tnice  or  unniatice  are  to  be  rigidly 
ndhcrctl  to  according  to  their  terms.  Our  author,  (p.  117.) 
quotes  from  Vattel  certain  rules  peculiarly  applicable  to  such 
conventiDus.  We  do  not  know  whethiu*  theac  are  the  rules 
usually  mlopted  by  our  commanders ;  but  this  is  miquestion- 
nUy  one  of  the  cases  in  which  a  book  habitually  quoted  by 
statcsmca  of  diflorent  nations  has  acquired  a  sort  of  authority, 
id  may  be  token  as  furnialiing  the  general  rules,  a  departure 
)m  which  requires  a  strong  case  of  justiBcation, 

"  Each  party  may  do  within  his  ovra  territory,  or  within  the  limits  pr«- 

ribed  hy  the  armii^ticej  whatever  he  couM  do  in  time  of  {icarc.  He  may 
and  march  troopa,  collect  prmisioas  and  other  munitions  of  war^  re- 
ci-lte  reinforcements  from  his  alliea,  or  repair  the  furtificatious  of  a  place 
not  actually  besieged. 

"  Ncilhirr  party  can  take  advantage  of  the  truce  to  executCj  without  pent 
10  htniscir,  what  the  continuance  of  hostilities  miglit  have  disabled  him 

from  doinK Id  the  case  of  an  armistice  between  tlio  commander  of  a 

forti&ed  town  and  the  army  besieging  it,  ueitlier  party  in  at  liberty  to  con- 
tinue works  couitnicbed  either  for  attack  or  defence,  or  to  erect  new  forti- 
lii-iilioas  for  such  purposes.  Nor  can  the  giirrison  avail  itself  of  the  time  to 
iQlrvduce  praviaioos  or  succours  into  the  town  tlirough  posiMigcs,  or  in  any 
[Mhcr  manner  which  the  he^iei^ing  army  would  have  ticcn  conijictent  to  ob- 
'■Mroctond  prevent,  hadhoslilitiL-s  not  been  intemipti.'d  by  the  armistice. 

"  All  thinga  ore  to  remiuo  in  llieir  aulecedcnt  state  in  the  places,  the  pos> 
•e«iion  of  nhich  was  specially  couli-eted  at  the  time  of  the  conclosion  of 
tlic  armistice." 

Mr.  Wheaton  cites  and  compares  the  two  cases  of  Closlcr- 
jvenand  El  Arisch,  with  remarks  which  imply,  that  in  both 
:s  the  breach  of  the  convention  was  defcudcd  upon  the 
princijtle,  that  they  were  "of  a  nature  to  require  a  ratification, 
"  as  exceeding  the  ortliniin,'  powers  of  militaiy  commnnders 
"  in  respect  to  mere  military  capitulations."  We  own  our- 
gclvcfl  iucompetcut  to  go  fully  nt  this  moment  into  the  Clos- 
Lcr-sevcn  case;  but  wc  sec  uothlug  tu  the  papers  to  which  we 
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are  referred,  to  support  this  notion  in  regard  to  the  conven- 
tion of  1757;  and  we  arc  sure  that  Mr.  Wheaton  entirely 
misrcprescnla  that  of  El  Ariach:  and  thiit  liis  expression, 
"  Good  faith  may  have  characterized  the  conduct  of  the  Bri- 
tish government,"  convcjrB  a  very  unfair  insinuation. 

"  The  convcnlipn  wrb  signed  at  EI  A  risch  on  Jftn  .2-1,1 800.  Lord  Keif's 
letter,  announcing  tlist  Ibc  Brilisli  govrrnmont  would  consent  to  nu  ca;H- 
tulfttion/'  [by  which  the  French  troopii  should  b«  allowed  to  conu  to  Eu- 
rope] "  was  Uatftl  Minorro,  Jnn.  8,  1800,  or  sixteen  dayB  bt/ort  the  lig- 
naturc  of  the  tmly.  ThU  letter  wan  founded  on  in»tniction»  MOt  out  by 
the  Britiiih  cabinet  to  Lord  Keith,  dniod  Dec.  17.  1799.  in  consequence  of 

the  intcrrt'pU'd  lHler»  from  Kleber Kieber  no  sooner  rc<:civi>d  Lord 

Keitli'B  letter  than  he  resumed  ho«tiiidea  sad  fought  the  battle  of  Helio- 
polii. . . . '  No  sooner,  however.'  said  Mr.  Pitt*,  '  wis  it  known  In  Eng- 
land that  the  French  general  had  the  faith  of  a  British  officer  pledged  to 
him,  and  was  disposed  to  act  upon  it,  than  instmctiuns  were  Mnt  out  to 
have  the  convention  executed,  though  the  otGccr  in  qacstioD  (Sir  Sidney 
Smith)  had  in  fact  no  authority  to  sign  it.'f" 

We  cannot  deemGeneral  Kleber  justified  in  putting  an  end  to 
the  convention  before  he  knew  whether  Lord  Keith^s  previous 
notilicatinn  would  Ivi  ac:ted  upon,  tiller  it  had  been  aacerlained 
that  a  capittilation  had  been  signed  by  a  British  officer  profe8»- 
ing  to  have  authority ;  and  we  cannot  approve  of  the  attempt 
to  justify  him  by  getting  off  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who, 
indeed,  resif;;Ded  his  command  immediately  afler  the  signature 
of  the  convention,  and  hod  no  concern  in  the  reeiunption  of 
arms  by  the  Hanoverians. 

After  an  explanation,  which  calls  for  no  remark,  of  the  na- 
ture of  licences,  safe-conducts  and  other  partial  relaxations 
of  warlike  prohibitions,  Mr.  Wheaton  treats  (ch.  3)  of  the 
**  Rights  of  war  at  to  nbl'trals:"  and  it  is  with  g^vat  plea- 
sure that  wp  rerogTiizc  here  the  return  of  the  cpirit  of  can- 
dour and  fnimess,  which,  under  tlie  influence  of  conlincutal 
misrepresentations,  had  seemed  to  ha\x  departed* 

"Tlie  rights  of  neutmlity  bring  with  them  corresponding  duties.  Among 
those  duties  is  that  of  impartinUt^  between  the  contending  parties.  Ilia 
neutral  is  the  common  friend  of  both  parties,  and  consequently  is  not  at 
liberty  to  fiiTonr  one  party  to  the  detriment  of  the  other." 


*  TtrL  lltiL  zx\v.&90. 

f  Wc  liavp  e&trsclfid  this  ihorl  occoont  frvm  AUsoii'i  valuable  bulory  of  Bo- 
npv  (It.  M7)  1  it  li  bcnu  out  by  tlu)  Jftijm^ 
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So  far  we  agree  with  our  author,  but  he  proceeds ; — 

*'  There  is,  however,  one  viry  iin|>ortant  exception,  arising  out  ofoHtt' 
etdfnl  cngigemento,  by  which  the  ocutral  may  be  bouoi)  to  out  of  the  jjor- 
Ua  to  the  wv.  Thos,  the  otfutnJ  may  b«  boaod^  by  treaty  previous  to 
the  war.  to  furnish  one  of  the  Mligerent  parties  with  a  limitoil  aitccour  la 
moacy,  troo|u,  ships,  or  monitions  of  war ;  or  to  open  hi»  ports  to  the 
•med  TMseU  of  his  ally  with  their  prizes.  The  fulfilment  of  such  on  cn- 
(■gemcDt  does  not  ofccssaiily  forfeit  his  neutral  character,  nor  reodor  him 
the  cnraiy  of  the  other  belligerent  nation,  because  it  does  not  render  him 
thr  gmenl  aiaociitc  of  its  cDcmy.  How  far,"  (it  is  added,)  "  a  neutraU 
ily  thus  limited  may  be  toleratetl  by  the  opposite  belligerent,  must  de- 
peod  more  opon  cooaidentiona  of  policy  than  of  strict  right." 

We  have  already  given  our  opinion  *  that  a  belligerent  has 
a  strict  right  to  treat  a  neutnil  thus  acting  as  his  enemy.  It 
can  hardly  be  arfrucd  seriously  that  one  nation  has  a  right  to 
assist  another  with  troops,  to  any  extent,  provided  only  that 
she  promised  so  to  do,  and  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  number 
of  the  troops  employed, 

A  similar  observation  is  applicable  to  "  another  cose  of  qua-' 
IJticil  neutrality,"  mentioned  by  Whcaton,  where  a  previous 
treaty  gives  to  one  of  the  belligerents  the  privilege  of  sending 
privateers  with  their  prizes  into  the  neutral  port,  to  the  exclu- 
sion uf  those  of  the  other. 

The  case  is  somewhat  different  where  n  neutral  allows  to 
one  belligerent,  not  in  virtue  of  a  previous  treaty,  a  passage  for 
his  armies  through  the  neutral  territory.  "  It  being  granted," 
si^s  our  author^  *'  is  no  groimd  of  complaint  on  the  part  of 
"  the  other  beUigcrent  power,  provided  the  same  privilege  is 
"  grunted  to  him,  imless  there  be  sufficient  reasons  for  with- 
"  holding  it."  We  do  not  understand  this  prov-iso,  but  we 
cannot  agree  willi  our  author,  that  this  permission  is  innocent 
if  given  to  both  parties.  To  one  it  may  give  a  great  advan- 
tage ;  the  other  may  not  want  it  at  all.  It  may  fairly  be  put 
upon  the  footing  of  assistance  rendered;  and  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently »how  (quoting  Vattcl,)  assistance  is  not  tu  be  given  to 
6othy  but  to  neither. 

The  definition  of  neutral  impartiaUty  is  taken  by  our  au- 
thor from  Vattcl,  who  states  that 
"  the  impartiality  which  a  neutral  nation  ought  to  observe  between  two 


*  S«e  p.  1 73,  anrv. 
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belligertnt  partie*  consUta  of  two  point* ; — to  '  give  nu  itssislaacc  whtrt 
thfTt  U  n«  pmnoiia  sfiptUaticm  (o  give  it ;  nor  voluntarily  to  fumihli  troops, 
arm^,  or  ammonilion.  or  anyUiiog  of  direct  use  io  war.*  I  do  not  My 
to  give  o&sifttAncc  cqaoUy-,  but  to  give  no  assistance,  for  it  would  be  ab. 
sunt  that  a  frtatc  should  assist  at  the  same  time  two  enemies.  And  be- 
sides, it  would  lie  iiD[M>ssible  to  do  it  with  equality  :  the  soidf  thing*,  the 
like  iitimbcr  of  troops,  the  like  quantity  of  arms,  of  munitions,  &c.,  fUr- 
niflhitl  undvT  diffk-rciit  circumstiinces  aro  no  longer  Mjuivalent  succours. 
Id  trhntwer  does  not  relate  to  war,  the  neutral  must  not  refu.se  to  one  of 
the  parties,  merely  because  he  is  at  war  with  the  other,  what  he  grants  to 
that  other*." 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  1793,  on  nttcmpt  ttm 
made  to  violate  the  neutrality  of  the  United  Slates,  by  arming 
and  equipping  vessels  and  enlisting  men  xrithin  their  porta,  by 
tlie  respective  beUigcrenl*,  to  cruise  against  coch  othert. 

The  Americans  very  justly  refused  their  [lermi&sion,  and 
passed  im  act  in  1 794,  which  was  re\'ised  and  re-enacted  in 
1813,  by  which 

"  it  b  declared  to  be  a  migdcmeanour  for  any  pirrson  vitliin  the  JDris- 
diction  of  the  United  States  to  augment  the  force  of  any  armed  vessel  Iw* 
lortging  Io  one  foreign  puwer  with  whom  they  ore  at  peace ;  or  tii  prepare 
any  inililar)'  exjit-ditioa  against  tlie  territories  of  any  foreign  nation  with 
whom  they  arc  at  jieocc  ;  or  to  hire  or  enlist  troo{>«  or  seamen  for  foreign 
naval  or  military  service ;  or  to  be  couccrnrd  in  fitting  out  any  vessel  to 
Cruise  or  commit  hostilities  in  foreign  service  agiunet  a  nation  at  [K^ncc 
with  them ;  and  the  vessel  in  Oiis  latter  case  is  made  subject  to  furfeiture, 
Tlie  president  in  alsoautboiizrd  to  employ  force  lo  compel  any  furcignves- 
sel  to  depart,  which  by  the  law  of  nations,  or  treaties,  ought  nut  to  remain 
williin  the  United  Stnti-s,  anil  to  nu{>tay  yt-nerullg  the  publir  /vrft  in  ea- 
/tirriur/  th'  duties  0/  iien/rti/i/y  prtfCfibtd  htf  Ihe  latr." 

This  act,  origiQally  passed  tmdcr  the  auspices  of  Washing- 
ton, thus  reco^iized  not  only  the  ubligntionii  of  neutnility,  but 
the  duty  of  the  pnvemmcnt  to  enforce  them.  Our  forclfpi 
enlistment  act  of  IS19  J  fell  short  in  this  respect  of  its  Ame- 
rican model,  although  it  gave,  on  Ihc  other  hand,  a  power  to 
the  crown  to  tlispensc  with  its  provisions  in  any  particular 


•  Vtiid.  b.  3.  c.  7. »««.  1(M. 

t  Whcaton,  ii.  1W).     We  know  of  no  cormpondcMCc  ' ~"   I'lRUnd  Bud 

Anirrica  011  tlits  &ii)ijcct,  but  Uic  f.irl  is  ^Iatl-ll  m  the  cnn  KiMi-m  M. 

Cfnc(  snil  Mr. Jtlfcnitiii  iiiJii»c  ITW;  In  whUh  corre»i"jC'  foiuid,  on 

the  |»art  of  ihc  Auieficftii  Srcrciary  of  Stale,  actiiip  under  Wa*iiinc;toti,  «  iiMMt 
accurate  etiitnttatjoii  of  tlic  diitici  of  iieutnLUt}. — bcWcU'i  State  t'apen,  vul.  i, 

{  59  Cm.  lU.  C.  09. 
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case*.  TTie  propriety  of  gi\'ing  this  power  is  a  question  of 
inti-mal,  not  of  Intcrnntioniil,  law:  hut  tliut  ihc  graiitof  «uch 
])«TmiR8io»  in  favour  of  one  bollijaTtnt,  places  the  power 
which  grante  it  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  the  other  bellige- 
rent, or  Bt  lemst  authorizes  that  belligerent  so  to  deem  it,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  beyond  all  doubt.  And  this  opinion,  we 
presume,  Mr,  ^\Tieaton  entertains,  though  he  has  uo  occasion 
to  state  it;  for  assuredly,  if  it  is  the  duty  of  a  neutral  to  with- 
hold as-5istancx',  a  neglect  of  that  duty  is  a  brejtch  of  ncuLral- 
ity,  and  conseciuently  an  act  of  hostility.  To  us  it  appears, 
and  so  it  did  we  apprehend  to  the  president  Washington, 
that  tt  neutral  government  is  bouud,  not  only  not  specially  to 
permit,  but  carefully,  and  by  all  means  to  prevent^  or  detect 
and  punish,  such  breaches  of  neutrality  by  its  subjects. 

Wo  now  come  to  some  of  the  leading  questions  which  Iwvc 
been,  withio  the  last  sixty  years,  agitated  between  neutrals 
and  belligerenLs.  After  a  very  ali(»^lit  attempt  to  uphold  a  dif- 
ferent nde  upon  "  the  abstract  principle  of  natural  law,"  our 
author  states  it  to  be  "  undeniable,  that  the  constant  usage 
*'  and  practice  of  bfllig;ereut  nations,  from  the  earliest  times, 
"  have  subjected  entniies'  goods  in  neutral  vessels  to  capture 
"  and  condemnation  as  prize  of  war  x "  in  other  words,  "  free 
.  ships  do  not  make  free  goods." 

SomenatiouR,  Fr]uiee(If>81)and  Spain  for  instance, — Eng- 
land, we  believe,  never, — have,  in  some  wars,  even  contis- 
catcd  the  neutral  vessel  on  hoard  of  which  enemies'  goods  arc 
found;  that  is,  goods,  the  y;ro//er/y  of  an  enemy.  This  pntc- 
tice  was  arbitrary,  and  rested  upon  no  sound  principle.  To 
;  aay  to  a  nrutrnl, — you  Rhall  not  trade  with  our  enemy,  you 
FBhall  not  assist  in  enabling  him  to  enrich  himseltj  or  to  main- 
tain the  navy  which  he  uses  against  us,  ia  at  least  int^dligible, 
though  contrary  to  usage ;  but  this  would  lead  to  the  prohi- 
bition  of  rarrj-ing  not  merely  the  propei-ty  of  an  enemy,  but 
his  produce,  and  the  goods  which  he  had  sold. 

The  French  formerly  extended,  in  another  instance,  the 
anti-neutral  code :  an  ordinance  of  Jjouis  XIV.,  revivuig  mon; 
ancient  edicts  confiscated  not  only  the  goods  of  an  cucmy  on 


'  We  do  not  cenoioly  know  whether  there  was  onjr  limilor  i>rovinoD  In  the 
Afflcrktn  Act,  twi  wc  tiolievt;  DOL 
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board  the  ship  of  a  friend,  but  the  goods  of  a  friend  on  board 
tlic  ship  of  afi  enemy.  'Hiis  nile  has  been  maintained  upon 
this  ground,  that  "  those  who  lade  their  goods  on  Imanl  an 
**  enemy's  vessel  thereby  favour  the  commerce  oi  the  enemy, 
"  and  by  this  act  are  considered,  in  law,  aa  submittinjx  them- 
"  selves  to  abide  the  fiite  of  the  vessel."  In  tliat  view,  al- 
though this  nile  has  not  been  adopted  into  the  maritime  code 
of  England,  and  is  not  sustained  by  Bynkershoek*,  it  duca 
not  appear  altogether  unrensonalilc.  It  might  also  be  justi- 
fied upon  the  general  principle  of  annoying  the  enemy  in  his 
trade  and  navigation;  but>  so  considered,  it  cannot  stand 
without  those  other  extraordinary  restrictions  upon  the  cue- 
ro^'^a  trade  which  we  have  just  noticed. 

It  has  sometimes  been  held,  that  where  the  ndc,yree  ahip%i 
frtt  goodsj  has  been  established  by  agreement  between  two 
states,  the  corresponding  rule,  enemy's  »Mp3,  enen^y^a  ffoodt, 
is  naturally  admitted ;  aiul  so  it  has  been  in  certain  treaties. 
But  Whcalon  contentls,  and  the  American  courts  have  held, 
that  the  two  rules  arc  not  necessarily  connected;  the  ouc 
is  a  concession  by  the  belhgerent  to  the  neutral,  the  other 
IB  a  concesuon  by  the  neutral  to  tlic  belligerent;  but  this 
takes  from  him  a  privilege  which  he  possessed  under  the  law 
of  nutionfi,  and  tt  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  he  has  made  it. 

There  has  been  a  great  preponderance  of  modem  treaties 
in  favour  of  the  maxim, /ree  shipSf/ree  (foods,  somctimrs,  but 
not  always  connected  with  the  other.  In  order  to  account 
for  this  preponderance,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  tluit  many 
of  these  treaties,  jicrhaps  most  of  theui,  capecially  thotte  in 
which  England  has  hod  a  port,  were  made  for  some  tempo- 
rary purpose,  or  with  powers  of  whose  neutrality  there  waa 
small  probability  t. 

The  united  pro\inccs  of  (ioUaud,  though  occaaionally  par- 
lies to  violent  measures  against  ucutnilsl,  have  generally 
Ijcen  desirous  of  pstftblishing  this  nilc,  niiil  they  stipuluted  for 
it  with  Fnmce  in  1GC2,  nnd  with  England  in  1074. 

The  treaties  with  Holland,  in  wtiich  this  stipulation  was 
found,  were  also  treaties  of  defensive  alliance ;  and  when,  in 


*  till,  b  r.  U. 
t  As  in  1089. 


t  Soo  Croke'i  Auwcr  la  Schksd,  1801.  p.  44. 
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our  war  with  France  of  1/56,  the  Dutch  refused  to  aasist  us*, 
our  ^veniment  asHertedf  a  right  to  diarcgtird  thiit  stipula- 
tion to  which  Charles  11.  had  agreed  as  the  price  of  the  aUx- 
tuicc,  and  this  happened  again  in  I7b0.  It  has  ollcn  been 
atijiulatt'd  IkLwccu  England  and  France^  &um  Utrecht  ui  17 13 
to  Mr.  Pitt's  treaty  of  1786,  but  ia  not  in  force  now. 

When  the  empress  of  Uusaio,  iu  1/60,  established,  by  con- 
cert with  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  ultimately  the  United 
Provincea  and  other  jmwers,  what  is  called  the  armed  neu- 
trality, this  rule  oi  free  §hip»j /ree  ^oodtf  vraa  a  prominent 
part  of  the  system.  \Ve  beUcvc  that  there  ib  not  one  uf  the 
parties  to  tliis  confederacy  who  hua  not,  at  some  subsequent 
occasion,  set  iU  principles  at  nought;  and  eminently  Russia, 
who,  in  1793,  "made  common  cause  with  Great  Britain  and 
**  with  Prussia  to  induce  Denmark  and  Sweden  to  renounce  oU 
"  inLcrcourae  witli  France,  and  especially  to  prevent  their  car- 
"  ryinggoods  to  that  country."  France  too  revived  the  severity 
of  her  ancient  prize  code ;  but  in  1601,  and  again  in  1807, 
Russia  and  the  nurthcru  pow  crs  revived  the  coufe<lcnicy,  not- 
withstanding tliut,  between  the  two  periods  lost  mentioned, 
its  princiiml  article  had  been  abandoned  by  stipulation  with 
Great  Britain  J. 

Thruughuut  the  whole  of  this  period  the  United  States  of 
America,  though  repeatedly  at  variance  with  the  beUigerent 
powers  UK  questions  connected  with  their  ncutrahty,  adhered 
tu  the  originol  decision  uf  Washiugtou<^,  tliat  except  where 
there  wua  a  special  treaty  to  that  effect, /r«  ships  did  «o/, 
according  to  the  law  of  nations,  make  free  goods ;  and  that 
government  rejected  the  demand  of  France,  that  because  it 
hud  a  special  treaty  witli  that  comitry  contrary  to  that  gcne- 
nd  rule,  it  shoiiUl  therefore  resist  tl»e  other  belligerent  in  uct^ 
ing  u|K)n  the  nde.  The  United  States,  however,  made  the 
stipuhition  where  they  could;  and  in  1785 1|  they  had  stijm- 
lated  it  with  Prussia.  Rut  in  1/^9,  when  the  treaty  uune  to 
be  renewed,  it  was  found  advisable  to  stipulate,  that  unless  a 
new  and  general  code  should  be  adopted,  the  bclUgcrent 


•  See  p.  171,  om/p.  t  Loni  Liwrpool's  diacotmc. 

X  Conrcniian  of  17th  Jiiiic,  IMIi  Mincoi,  Sap.  u.  470. 

\   \U.  itith-xwn  la  M.  TimiKt,  July  'i|,  1  ;93. 

I  Wlieuaa.  p.  1192 ;  Martca>,  Ucc  iv.  37 ;  Droit,  u,  129. 
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should  conduct  himsrlf  tD^rR^l8  the  neutral  "  as  &vo»rably  as 
"  the  war  then  existing  might  permitj  observing  the  principles 
"  and  nilcs  of  the  law  of  nations  generally  ncknowludged*." 

It  appears  from  our  author  (p.  183),  that  iu  some  more  re- 
cent treaties  his  countrymen  have  adopted  a  new  principle : 
they  have  stipulated  with  Sjmint  and  with  Columbia^,  that 
the  rule  o{Jree  ghips,  free  goods  (which  they  now  assume  to 
be  the  only  rule  conRiiitent  with  natural  right),  should  not 
take  effect  when  one  of  the  parties  is  at  war  and  the  other 
neutral,  uuless  the  other  belligerent  give«  the  neutral  the  be- 
nefit of  the  same  rule. 

Our  author  gives  a  fair  nbridgement  of  the  controversies, 
too  minute  to  be  detailed  here,  respecting  coniraband  of  war, 
under  whidi  certain  articles,  although  the  property  of  neu- 
trals, arc  not  permitted  by  one  Wlligcrent  to  be  imjiortcd  in- 
to the  country  of  another.  It  ap])cnrR  to  us,  tliat  Ihe  enu- 
meration of  the  dilferent  opinions  which  have  prevailed^  as  to 
the  articles  which  may  be  prohibited  as  being  useful  to  the 
belligerent  in  his  warlike  operations,  shows  clearly  llial.  there 
is  no  principle  n(>on  which  any  one  of  the  technical  rules, 
which  have  been  devised,  can  reasonably  be  adopted  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  others.  Some  say, — indeed,  this  is  gfuerally 
admitted, — tliat  mihlar)'  stores,  that  is,  arms  and  iunmuni- 
thin,  cvcfything  beJonging  to  the  equipment  of  an  army,  may 
be  prohibited ;  but  there  is  a  great  controversy  alwut  navat 
stores,  because  they  are  not  ejxhis'wcly  used  in  war.  Then 
there  is  anotlicr  question,  as  to  the  materials  from  which 
arms  and  other  things  useful  In  wiu*  may  be  made  ;  and  lastly, 
belligerents  have  sometimes  made  provisiorut  contraband  w  hen 
the  want  of  them  would  tend  greatly  to  distress  the  enemy. 
Particidur  tnnlies.  have  run  nil  the  changes  upon  the  articlrs 
of  alleged  conlmband,  and  Knglaud  does  not  now  stiuid  com- 
mitted to  any  genei'al  principle  of  definition.  We  say  note, 
because  the  convention  of  IHUl,  though  made  with  Kui^ia 
and  the  other  puvicra  who  acceded  tu  it,  and  professing  to 
effect  "an  invariable  determination  of  their  principles  of  the 
*'  rights  of  neutrality,  in  their  application  to  their  respective 


•  Trwty  nnilli  July.  1779;  Mnrrem,  ^\t\'.,  ii.  226. 

t  An.  12  nfTrrat/ of  22ii(l  Fcfaniary  II^Wj  Miitnii,  Sii{).,  iz.  338. 

i  An.  12  uf  Tmiy  df  3rtl  Ortober  182<l )  Snp.,  x.  081. 
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"  tmmarcbUM  "  nlonc,  is  fairly  treated  by  oiir  author;,  a»  it  was 
hy  Lord  Grcnnlle*  at  the  time,  ns  nn  cnuntiation  of  gcucnd 
priociplcs,  from  wluch,  so  lung  an  it  ciidun:U,  it  would  at  lpa>*t 
be  diHicult  for  England  to  dcpnrt;  and  it  is  certain,  that  in 
some  p,"irticular«,  especiidly  as  to  rontraljand,  this  trcRly  fell 
short  of  what  England  hatl  frequently  asserted  when  belli- 
gerent. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  cases  ore  those  of  1GS9  and 
1/93.  In  IfiSJJ  Eni^land  and  her  Dutch  allies  conrnrrcd  in 
prohibiting  aii  commerce  with  France.  In  1 793  England 
and  RuRsia  concurred  in  preventing  corn,^oftr,  or  mtal  from 
being  carried  to  France  t.  This  proceeding,  doubtless  un- 
usual, was  thus  explained  at  the  lime : 

"  It  tH  notoriotUj  that  at  this  moTncnt  the  comniercc  of  com  and  other 
provUioQB  between  France  aod  other  nations,  is  uo  longer  a  private  com- 
mrrce  in  the  Tormcr  countrv,  but,  contrary  to  all  former  cufltom,  it  h  now 
tblixel^  in  the  hands  cither  of  the  prettodcd  executive  council,  or  of  the 
»cvcral  municipalities.  This  commerce,  therefore,  can  an  looker  he  looked 
opoD  ai  a  private  trade  carried  on  bctweea  peaceable  and  speculating  nub- 
jccta  of  the  two  or  more  natioot.  but  ua  special  mcanB  iakca  by  the  usurp- 
iii(j  povcrnmcot  of  France  to  forward  their  own  measures  in  carr\-ing  on 
Ibe  war  which  they  declared  agaJn»t  us.  It  is  not  lets  maniftst,  that  at 
thi*  present  moment  one  of  the  most  rffectunl  mcnuE.  by  which  those  who 
declared  war  against  us  might  be  forced  to  offer  fair  conditions  of  |Kacv, 
would  be  that  of  preventing  that  pretended  government  to  supply,  by 
means  of  importation,  Xhn  want  of  provifionA  in  that  country. — a  want 
which  they  themselves  have  cau&ed  by  ihclr  conduct, — which  undoubt- 
edly would  open  the  eyes  of  Ibe  whole  induftlrtoDn  cla^ft  of  the  French 
people,  and  arm  them  ogainst  iheir  oppreesors.  It  has  been  acknuwlnlged 
by  all  tJto&e  who  have  written  upon  the  law  and  the  public  rights  uf  na. 
ttun.*,  AS  a  principle,  that  it  is  at.  equitable  to  prevent  the  imporlalion  nf 
provisions  into  an  enemy's  country',  in  order  by  that  means  to  subdue  it, 
a£  in  the  case  when  the  want  of  the  necessary  articles  has  l>een  cau»ed 
to  the  enemy  by  the  means  he  may  have  taken  to  annoy  bis  opponent. 
And  no  pcrton  can  drny  that  this  case,  which  is  quite  singular  in  its  kind, 
raofet  not  t>e  judged  according  to  regulations  and  principles  which  have 
only  been  established  with  a  view  to  euch  v»is,  the  customs  of  which,  at 
that  tiiui-,  haU  bceu  well  uoUeratOLMl  and  Icotut  amungGt  the  sovereigns  of 
Huropel." 


*  rsrl.  l)t!iL\iiri.200.  It  mutt  be  obscrrcd.  that  on  eUUonue  ninUMTial  de- 
,  Jirnce  d  (he  runventjoD,  in  a  irnti  urritit-il  to  Dr.  Iicbmd,  laid  great  itreu  npuD 
:  tlic  fftei,  thai  the  ttipuliiioiu  were  eoufincd  lu  Kus^la. 

t  Nov.  6,  i;03:  Ann.  Meg.,  \>.  3:r3. 

1  Note  bvm.  Mr.  Hailci  to  Count  iJcnutoriT,  Ditniih  >liiiuiter.  Ann.  Reg.,  1793, 
p.  363. 
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This  order  was  revoked,  and  aftcnvorils  renewed  in  1795, 
witli  thiit  modification,  that  the  corn  seized  was  to  be  suld  on 
iiccount  of  the  owners :  this  moditication  was  conformable  to 
the  article  of  the  commercial  treaty  which  Imd  I»een  miidc  be- 
tween Eiighuul  and  the  Uuile<l  States  in  1 79'1>  wliich  recog- 
nised the  possibility  of  cases  arising  in  which  provisions  and 
other  articles,  not  generally  contrnband,  niij^ht  be  regarded 
OS  such,  and  pro\ided  for  the  indemnification  of  tho  owners 
of  articles  seized  in  such  cases. 

This  order  came  before  the  mixed  commission  appointed 
under  the  treaty ;  but  as  it  is  only  from  Mr.  Whcaton'ft  obs- 
li-act  that  wc  have  any  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of  thai 
commission,  we  cannot  satisfactorily  investigate  them.  It 
seems  that  the  seizure  was  justified,  not  only  sis  tcndin;;  to 
reduce  Prance  to  terms,  but  as  necessary  to  supply  England, 
where  n  scarcity  was  apprehended.  The  commissioners,  as 
would  be  expected,  decreed  an  indemniticatiou  of  tlic  owners 
as  for  a  wronffful  seizure.  Wc  will  not  dwell  ujmn  the  nccc»* 
sitics  of  England  (which  arc  new  to  ua  as  a  ground  of  the 
order) ;  but  wc  can  by  no  mcims  admit  that  either  this,  or  the 
order  of  17V3,  was  unjustifiable  in  principle.  Indeed^  upon 
this  point  the  frnmcrs  of  Mr,  Jay's  treaty  (as  that  of  1704  is 
stylctl)  appear  to  agree  with  us. 

Tlic  truth  is,  that  in  this  question  of  contrnband,  as  in 
othiTM  of  bf'llie:crcnt  right,  the  true  principle  upon  ivliirh  war 
is  justified,  has  been  lost  sight  of  among  legal  technicalities. 
We  have  admitted,  that  some  of  these  technical  rules  arc  very 
convenient,  and  that  generally  speaking,  as  a  mutter  of  pru- 
dence, no  one  party  would  g:uii  by  n  breach  of  them ;  but, 
ftlwa)-9  bearing  in  mind  Bynkershoek*s  principle,  that  our 
enemy  stands  toward  us  tn  the  light  of  an  oppi'cssor  whom  it 
is  lawful  to  resist,  and  an  utl'ender  whom  it  is  lawful  lu  punish 
even  with  death;  and  holding,  therefore,  that  against  him  all 
ini-nsurcs  of  violence  and  annoyance  are  lawfidj  we  hold  iJiot 
n  third  jiarty  has  no  just  cause  of  comphunt  against  us,  al- 
ihniigh  he  may  suffer  some  Inconvenience  from  the  restraints 
which  wc  put  upon  our  ent?ttiy.  If  tlie  only  man  in  a  district 
w  ho  nmnutJicturcR  or  fiupplies  a  particular  iirticle  of  gciienil 
utility,  is  imprisoned  for  a  crime,  or  mulcted  in  a  jjcnotty 
which  putA  a  stop  to  his  trade,  the  whole  neighbourhood  wiU 
suiTcr,  but  the  magistrate  is  not  to  bt;  blamed. 
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Upon  this  ground  wc  nuiintam,  that  ii*  by  prubibiting  the 
importation  of  com  into  France  wc  had  a  fiiir  reason  to  expect 
thiit  we  should  mntCTially  affect  the  fortune  of  the  war^  wc 
were  fulJy  justified  in  the  prohibitiou, 

Mr.  Wbcalon  himself  furnishes  us  with  a  case  in  which  the 
American  coiuta  held  that  provisions  mifzht  he  contmband. 

By  held  that  it  was  illegal  for  a  neutral  (.a  Swede)  to  carry 
provisious  to  the  British  army  employed  against  France  In 
the  peuiusula ;  because,  though  America  hod  no  concern  in 
that  war,  she  also  was  at  war  with  England,  and  the  supply- 
ing of  the  English  troops  miuht  enable  England  to  operate 
kfeiore  ciTuctually  ftgninst  the  Uuitcd  States*. 

This  case  is  very  valuable,  >ui  showing  that  all  nations,  even 
most  bnbitually  neutral,  assert  such  belligerent  rights 

they  find  convenient  at  the  moment ;  but  the  principle  for 
which  wc  can  contend  cauuot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  re- 
ferring to  the  rules  uuivemally  adimtted  concvrmu^  blockade-^. 

It  is  not  denietlby  the  moat  technical  jurist,  that  a  neutral 
is  not  permitted  to  carry  amjthitifj  to  a  place  besieged  or  block- 
.  adcd  by  a  belligerent ;  all  tnifiic,  all  intercuurse  is  proliiblled. 
low  it  may  so  happen  that  the  blockaded  port  may  l>e,  to 
the  ucutrul.  tlic  most  important  port  iu  the  country  t  it  may 
be  that  llirough  which  his  whole  commence  has  beeii  couti- 
nually  carried  on  witli  that  country,  in  articles,  the  exchange 
of  which  has  been  the  principal  Bupport  of  his  trade  and  even 
of  liis  people. — But  he  must  bear  the  loss;  the  law  of  nations 
neither  [Krmits  liim  to  complain  nor  to  claim  iudcuuiiHcaliou. 

The  reason  of  this  prohibition  of  inlcrrmirsc  is,  that  ^  the 
**  belligerent  might  thereby  be  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  or 
"  blockade,  not  merely  by  the  direct  application  of  force, 
"but  also  by  the  want  of  provisions  and  other  necessaries. 
"  If,  tiiercfore,  it  should  Ik;  lawful  to  carry  to  tlieni  what  they 
"aro  in  need  of,  the  belligerent  might  thereby  be  compelled 
"  to  raise  the  siege  or  blockade,  which  would  be  doing  him 
"an  injury,  and  therefore  myuatj*" 

*  Whtstoo,  i>.  31'J.  Tticco  »  nu  coatntvenj  on  tbc  rule,  itiai  ucuinJ  vrucb 
SMportilli  militiin  pcnuiiR  or  despttcbcs,  in  tuo  serricc  of  tbc  cttemr,  in  liahlt 
t  eonAuattoii. — Wlifiilirn.  ji.  210.  f  Wlicalon,  p.  221*. 

2  Wlic^itiQ.  p.  If2!.>.  K.v  nkcnhoBk'i  word*  ore:  "Si  tiuid  coruin,  quiliua  in<li> 
|t«ai,  tibi  idfBTTc  Ik-erct,  ego  f<Mt«  eogenx  oluidioOMu  MWcn,  «t  uc  fitcto  tuo 
anhi noocia,  fwrf nifWHw at"  B.  L  c  II. 
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And  so  much  does  the  law  in  this  case  give  the  pvcfcrcnre 
to  belligiireDl  interests,  tbnt  "  because  it  cannot  be  known 
*'  what  BrUclcs  the  besieged  may  wtint,  the  law  furbids,  in  gc- 
"  ncra)  termsj  cjuryinir  anything  to  them ;  otherwise  di!«j>ut<» 
"and  altercations  would  ruise  to  which  there  would  be  no 
"end." 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  nny  reason  for  restraining  this 
belligerent  right  to  tlie  case  of  a  siege,  except  that  the  effect 
of  the  intercourse  of  neutrals,  upon  the  interests  of  the  bellige- 
rent, is  more  immediate  and  more  definite ;  and  the  luss  to  the 
neutral  les»  considerable.  There  are,  unquestionably,  consi- 
derations which  may  induce  a  belligerent  to  be  forbearing  in 
the  imposition  of  the  restraint  upon  the  more  extended  scale, 
and  tlie  neutral  to  Ijc  less  ready  to  acknowledge  the  justifying 
necessity ;  but  we  can  recognise  no  difference  in  principle  be- 
tween the  reduction  of  a  town  to  siu-render,  or  of  a  govern- 
ment to  submission  or  compliimce, — between  the  reUef  of 
starving  townsmen  and  famishing  peasants. 

The  details  of  the  law  of  blockade,  which  are  numerous,  ore 
generally  adopted  by  our  author  from  ^xt  William  Scott,  oud 
he  corrects  Bynkcrahoek,  who  appears  to  confound  blockade 
to  a  case  oi  siege y  whereas  it  is  held  lawful  to  blockade  a  port, 
for  the  purpo&e  of  preventing  the  enemy's  ships  from  coming 
out  or  going  in,  without  be&ieging  the  town. 

It  is  remarkable  that  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  extension  of 
the  blockade  by  England  in  180C  to  oil  ports  from  the  Elbe 
to  Brest;  of  the  celebrated  decrees  of  Buonaparte,  or  of  our 
ri'talialoi-y  orders.  Wc  shall  only  say,  that  the  measures  of 
-England  require  no  resort  to  the  piinciplcs  which  «  c  have  now 
enumerated ;  that  the  blockade  of  1806  was  an  fffectital 
blockade,  and  that  our  naval  force  made  it  '*  manifestly  dan- 
gerous" to  enter  ony  of  the  ports  blockaded;  that  Buona- 
parte's so-called  blockade  of  tlie  British  Islands  hud  not  any 
one  of  the  legal  rcquii^iteK  of  a  blockade ;  that  in  her  measures 
of  180/*,  England  did,  professedly,  go  beyond  the  ordinary 
rules  of  the  law,  ju&tif>'iDg  herself  upou  the  grouud  of  rctolia- 
tlon,  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  neutrals  in  the  illegal  mea- 

*  Jan.  ;,  aail  Nor,  II  xnd  'ib, — tlie  fini  uudcr  llic  uu^ciuiumt  of  IjhiI  (iiPii> 
▼inc  and  Lonl  (iny,  Uic  oUicn  uoilcr  tlut  at  tbc  Duke  of  IViiland  luitl  Mr. 
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siires  of  Pntnce,  which  acquiescence  constitutcil  on  injury 
tun'unlB  Kiiglaiid. 

In  the  miildle  of  the  hist  century  England  set  up  ft  rule, 
which  VVhcatou  controverts,  which  is  known  as  7%€  rule  of 
the  War  of  1756.  The  French  caloiiiol  trade  hud  been  a  ri- 
gid monoiMjly ;  it  was  cut  off,  in  their  own  hands,  by  Iho 
English  navid  force,  and  they  then  allowed  the  Butch,  by 
special  licences,  to  carry  it  on  for  them.  This  England  would 
not  permit,  and  the  vessels  were  condemned  as  having  '*  Iden- 
tified themselves,"  (in  Whealon's  words)  "with  the  commerce 
and  character  of  the  enemy."  Mr.  Wheaton  ai^ucs,  that  the 
ndc,  as  it  is  now  cstabhshed  by  the  decisions  of  Sir  William 
Scott,  does  go  farther  than  in  its  original  introduction.  It  is 
now  held  thai  a  neutral  Itaa  no  right  to  caiTy  on  a  trade  witli 
tlve  possessions  of  one  belligerent,  which  trade  was  not  open 
to  liim  in  time  of  peace.  The  reason  is,  titat  by  carrying  on 
this  trade  the  neutral  prolccta  one  belligerent  against  the  ei- 
fccts  of  the  naval  superiority  of  the  other.  The  difference,  if 
any,  is  little  more  thnn  technical ;  the  principle  being  in  both 
slagea  of  the  proceedings,  that  a  neutral  is  not  tn  do  that  for 
one  belligerent  which  the  other  has  disabled  that  belligerent 
>m  doing  for  liimsclf  *. 

Although  the  changes  which  have  Uiken  place  in  colonial 
trade  generally  may  render  this  rule  of  175G  inapplicable  to 
liitiu^  wars,  the  principle  is  too  just  to  be  nbajidoned. 

Our  author  states  truly  that  the  visitation  and  search  of 
^Tcssels  at  sea  is  essentially  necessary  while  there  is  any  ease 
in  which  a  ship  or  cargo  may  be  seized.  Forcible  resistance, 
therefore,  to  search,  by  the  neutral  master,  justifies  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  neutral  property  j  nordoe^i  our  author  uphold 
the  pretension  of  the  anned  neutrality  to  protect  trading  vcs- 
scbi  from  search  by  a  convoy  of  men-of-war. 

On  the  whole,  the  doctrines  of  our  author  are  nearly  such 
as  England  has  asserted  when  belligerent,  and  is  ready  to  ad- 
mit OS  a  neutral.  For  it  cannot  be  too  clearly  explained,  that 
what  have  sometimes  been  rather  inaccurately  styled  the  ma- 
rxthnt.  rifjhln  of  England,  aie  uutliiiig  but  the  rights  which 
she  ascribes  to  every  belligerent  state.     Hcnccfonvard,  we 
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hope  and  believe  she  is  ratUcr  more  likely  to  be  the  neutral 
than  the  belligerrnl  party. 

The  elinpter  upon  neutrals  concludea  with  another  case,  in 
which  one  of  the  members  of  the  aimed  ncutrolity  a])pear8  aa 
the  alleged  oppressor  of  neutrals.  Denmark  in  1310  issued 
an  edict,  which  it  enforced  upon  American  ve&selsi  for  con- 
demning nciitml  vessels  which  might  sail  under  the  convoy  of 
an  enemy  of  Denmark.  The  result  of  a  negotiation  conducted 
by  Mr.  Wbcnton  himself  was,  that  Denmark  ]>atd  a  sum  of 
money  for  com]>en8nting  the  neutral  ownerH,  without  preju- 
dice however  to  the  arnrument  on  either  side. 

Mr.  Whcaton's  concluding  chapter,  entitled  "  Treaty  of 
Peace,"  has  been  partly  anliciiwitcd*.  He  raises  a  question^ 
whether  "  a  government  is  bound  to  indemnify  those  who 
may  sutfer  a  loss  of  property  by  the  cession  of  territory"  by 
a  treaty  ? 

Uis  opinion  is  for  the  negative ;  but  lie  does  not  clearly  ex- 
plain the  sort  of  loss  which  he  contemplates.  A  mere  tmns)i:r 
of  territory  docs  not  necessarily  im|)ly  a  loss  of  property.  We 
arc  not  prepared  to  \&y  it  down  as  an  imperative  rule, — that  a 
government,  or,  as  it  would  be  more  correctly  expressed,  that 
part  of  a  nation  which  is  not  affi'cted  by  a  resaion,  should 
fully  compensate  the  proprietors  or  inhabitants  of  territory 
ceded,  for  any  loss  which  they  may  sustain  by  the  deprecia- 
tion of  their  ]>roperty,  should  such  dc])rcciation  apjienr  to  be 
the  necessary  consequence.  Indeed  we  do  not  see  how  it  is 
poBsibb  to  estimate  a  pecuniary  loss  of  this  kind ;  and  it  ia 
absolutely  Impossible  tu  (>et  a  value  upon  the  sometimea  leas 
tolerable  lonhes,  nf  another  kind,  which  attend  a  severance 
from  one's  native  land. 

But  we  go  rather  farther  thon  our  author,  and  do  hold  that 
for  such  loss  as  con  be  a^^certuincdt  the  rcmainilcr  of  the  an- 
cient state  is  under  an  obligation,  which  has  no  limit  short  of 
the  doptrine  of  self-preservation, 

Whcaton  refers  to  the  cession  of  Burgundy  by  the  treaty 
of  Mailrid,  when  the  power  of  the  king  of  France  to  dismem- 
ber the  kingdom  was  denied  by  the  States  General,  and  the 
Burgundians  declared  that  they  would  not  pass  under  a  to- 


*  See  i>.  188,  <m/e. 
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rofrii  dominion.  The  question, — Wlictlicr  the  Burgundians 
ffcrc  jiutiiicd  in  this  dcclnmtinn,  which  it  is  imposaibh!  not 
to  nppUud,  belonf^  not  so  much  to  this  article,  as  to  one  whic^ 
should  treat  nf  povcnimcnts  and  con»titutions.  'ITie  case  of 
ceuiuu  might  certainly  puzzle  the  uphuldcrs  uf  oriffinal  con- 
tract. 

It  is  rorredly  stated,  that  *'  the  treaty  of  peace  leaves  evc- 
"  lytliing  in  the  state  in  which  it  found  it,  unless  tlicre  be 
"some  express  stipulation  to  the  contrary:"  and  that  "the 
"  title  acquired  in  war  to  real  pro])erty  or  immoveables,  until 
"  confirmed  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  confers  a  mere  temimrai-y 
"  right  of  possession.  The  proprietary  right  cannot  be  trans- 
**  ferrrd  by  the  conqueror  to  a  third  parly,  ao  sis  to  entitle  him 
"  In  cliiim  iij^nst  the  former  owner  on  the  restoration  of  the 
"  territory  to  the  original  sovereign." 

We  believe  thai  our  author  is  justiHed  in  laying  it  down  as 
a  principle,  that  "a  \nolation  of  a  single  article  ahrogntes  a 
whole  treaty,  if  the  injiurd  party  elects  bo  to  consider  it." — 
According  tu  our  doctrine,  he  ought,  in  making  this  election, 
to  cunsider  tiurly  whether  there  was  not  some  ambiguity  in 
Ihc  treaty,  whether  the  breach  of  it  originates  in  a  fraudulent 

hostile  spirit,  and  w  hether  an  acquiescence,  for  the  sake  of 

)i(Ung  war,  would  be  deeply  and  permanently  imurious  to 
his  lawful  interests, — among  which  he  is  unquestionably  per- 
mitted I/i  include  his  honour  luul  reputation,  the  <lisparage- 
ment  of  which  would  lead  to  fresh  iiyuriea  and  necessitate 
wars. 

Our  author  concludes  his  worV,  rather  abruptly,  with  a  re- 
ference til  the  cases  in  which  disputes  between  two  nations 
are  settled  by  the  mediation  of  friendly  powers  t  and  specitic- 
ftUy  to  the  Londiui  Conference  which  has  enforced  a  suspcn- 
■ion  of  hostilities  between  Holland  and  Uelgium,  and  terms 
of  separation  between  those  two  countries.  While  he  seea 
great  objections  to  interference  of  this  sort,  he  makes  a  just 
distinction  between  it,  and  tlic  assumed  right  of  interfering  to 
prevent  changes  in  the  municipal  constituliuns  uf  countries. 

Not  intending  to  enter  upon  the  politics  of  the  day,  we 
shall  oidy  say,  that,  enemies  as  we  are  to  interference  of  all 
kinds,  we  admit  that  interference  is  iu  no  case  ho  justifiable, 
OS  where  it  is  exercised  by  those  whu  are  strong  enough  to 
make  it  effectual  in  preventing  hostile  collisions. 
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Want  of  apftce  obliges  us  to  imitate  our  author  in  the 
abruptness  of  our  conclusioo.  We  fear  that,  by  following 
him  chapter  by  chapter,  we  ha\'c  foiled  in  the  systematic  ar- 
rangement which  is  desirable  in  a  treatise — if  we  so  venture 
to  cail  it — such  as  that  wtiich  we  now  present ;  but  we  trust 
that  no  reader  will  fail  tu  rccogoizc,  throughout,  our  leading 
principle-. — the  necessity  of  recurring,  in  onr  foreign  as  well 
«.s  our  domcFttic  relations,  to  our  sense  of  right  and  nruug, 
and  oiu*  obUgatious  as  responsible  beings. 


Abtici^e  V, 

Za  Chute  d*un  Ange ;  Episode.  (The  Fall  of  an  Angel,  on 
Episode.)  Par  M.  Alpuonse  de  Lauartine.  Paris: 
lb3B. 

When,  in  our  investigation  of  M.  Victor  Hugo's  Fois  Inti* 
rieurei  (No.  XII.},  we  established  the  fact  of  the  poet's  gra- 
dual decline,  and  indicated  the  causes  which,  in  our  opinion, 
had  necessarily  produced  it,  wc  added,  that  an  attentive  study 
of  all  those  poets  who  represent  a  peculiar  tendency  in  the 
history  of  contemporary  art  would,  [K'rhap^,  disclose  in  all  of 
them,  through  cvcrj-  diversity  of  form,  the  existence  of  the 
same  organic  vice,  and,  tn  consequence,  the  necessity  of  all 
ending  in  the  same  result — impotence  to  attain  the  object 
which  their  etforts  appear  to  pursue.  Wc  did  not  then  be- 
lieve Uiat  M.  de  Lamartinc  would  so  s{>eedily  have  furnished 
us  with  a  new  proof  of  what  we  advanced.  The  tiarmo' 
niegy  the  Voyage  era  Orii-nt  (Oriental  Travels)  and  Jocelyfij 
discovercil  indeed  the  fatal  tendency.  We  had  felt  a  sort  of 
tcn-or,  when  wc  heard  the  poet  of  vague  aspirings,  of  soft  re- 
grotii,  uf  tlic  sotd's  fugilix'c  thoughts,  ajmounce  his  purpose 
of  giving  xis  an  rpopaia^  the  E|>o|Hcia  of  Humanity,  of  which 
Jocefyn  (some  ten  or  twelve  thousand  linos)  was  but  jm  epi- 
'sode;  wc  kuexv  that  M.  de  Laniartine  must  break  down  ui 
tlic  trial.  ITic  poetic  talent  of  the  author  of  the  Mcditalians, 
brilliant  undoubtedly,  but  somewhat  of  the  improvisalore 
churocterj  fruitful,  but  in  u  coufiucd  sphere,  did  not  appciu-  to 
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us  adequate  to  thu  viwt  proportions  of  the  epic.  Tlis  creeds, 
philosophic  and  religioua,  were  not,  in  our  opinion,  sufliciently 
determioate  or  sufficiently  complete  for  what  he  was  under- 
taking; and  we  could  not  believe  that  it  was  reserved  for  him 
who  had  written, 

Ow  ciinie.  that  being  meo,  we  stride  to  know ; 
To  Kne  in  ignuraucc  b  man'a  law  below  ;— 

{MrdUalioHS ;  b  tcrd  BgroH.) 

to  teach  us  "  the  destiny  of  humanity,  and  the  phases  throuf^h 
*^  which  the  human  mind  must  pass  to  nttnin  to  its  ends  by 
**  the  ways  of  God."  (Preface  to  Jocehjn.)  But  we  hoped 
that,  draivn  off  by  his  political  occupations,  warned  hy  a 
poet's  instinct,  by  his  friends,  and  by  the  voices  of  a  few 
couiicientious  critics,  M.  dc  Liuuiu-tine  would  have  paused 
betimes  in  the  perilous  career  in  which  he  had  inconsider- 
ately adveutxxred.  This  haa  not  been  the  case.  Since  Juce- 
iyit,  ainither  episode,  La  Chute  iVun  Ange,  has  Hp(>eared  to 
proclaim  his  persistence.  A  third  episode,  Les  P^c/teurSf  is 
promised  us.  It  is  <lccidcdly  an  epopixia  that  we  ore  thus 
rcccivini^  in  fragments,  an  epopceia  gigantic  in  its  dimeusious 
as  the  Mahttfiharata  I  an  epoptsia  which  it  will  require  per- 
haps a  year  to  read  through  with  due  reflection,  yet  which  is 
intended  to  cunstitutc  a  part  of  oiu*  national  education, — 
when  wc  shall  have  a  national  education, — since  it  is,  as  the 
author  somewhere  l«lls  ns,  "to  supply  an  aliment  that  may 
**  nourish  the  world  and  give  it  a  century  of  Tt\juvcni.sceuce." 
The  critic's  part  is  thenceforth  changed  with  respect  to  M. 
de  Lnmartiue.  Severity  towards  hiui  is  not  only  our  right 
— glad  at  heart  were  wc  to  resign  it, — it  has  become  our 
duty.  The  question  is  no  longer  whether  liis  verses  excite  us 
or  melt  ns  to  tear:?,  but,  what  these  tears  teach  us,  whither 
that  excitement  leads.  It  is  a  work  eminently  moral  and  so- 
cial in  its  aim  that  the  poet  undertakes,  and  from  a  social  and 
moral  jMiiot  of  view  must  it  be  judged.  ITiis  ground,  which 
indeed  wc  conceive  to  be,  at  tliis  time,  the  only  one  suited  to 
the  useful  appreciation  of  contcmporarj-  productions,  was  not 
chosen  by  us;  it  was  he  himself  who  summoned  us  tliither. 
Thus  we  lia\X'  not  to  fear  the  imputation  of  intolerance,  of  a 
ileaire  to  tjTannize,  in  virtue  of  preconceived  notions  of  our 
own,  over  tJie  poet's  liberty.     To  no  one  is  the  poet's  liberty 
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nioro  sacred  than  to  ourselves,  b\it  wc  cm  no  more  confoiinfl 
liberty  with  aniirchy,'  than  lulcration  with  indifterencc.  In 
lit{:ruturc,  as  in  pulitica,  ue  in  all  things,  Ubi-rty  Is  uot  the  right 
of  doing  whatever  a  man  pleases  that  doea  not  pnrroach  on 
the  right  of  others;  it  is  the  right  of  treely  choosing  the  means 
by  nhicb  to  attain  to  the  rational  and  virtuous  goal  vihich  he 
has  freely  prcsprilu'd  to  himself.  We  do  not  fetter  intellect, 
wc  do  not  subject  it  to  arbitrary  codes ;  but,  when  we  deem 
it  neceasfir)',  we  say,  "your  meaiiB  are  not  consonant  with 
your  cud."  When  M.  dc  Lamartinc  lallcs  sadness  to  us, 
and,  as  though  terrified  at  hiii  solitude,  jirays  us  to  moan 
with  him,  we  reproach  him  not, — uo,  not  even  when  his 
sadness  appears  to  us  to  dispose  those  who  partake  in  it  to 
inactiun.  We  pity  lum,  and  deplore  the  actual  cunalilution 
of  tliinf^  that  condemns  prinlegetl  souls  to  sitdness ;  but  we 
synipiithizc  with  him,  we  listen  with  deep  attention  to  his 
confidential  revelations ;  the  fifth  of  his  Hannonieif  {La  Sonree 
(fans  It  Buis).  although  sad  and  dujtressing,  we  think  ad- 
mirable, ns  wc  flo  many  of  the  M^diJa/ions.  Rut  when  he 
assumes  the  position  of  the  religious  poet, — when  he  says  to 
us, ''  ]  know  the  malady  of  mankind,  it  is  my  own,  and  I  come 
to  cure  it," — when  he  talks  to  us  of  faith,  of  knowletlgc  of  tlie 
destinies  of  humanity, — if,  after  listening  to  him,  we  feel  our 
woxmds  festering,  and  consciousness  of  our  own  impotence 
stealing  into  our  soul  with  his  lays,  and  scepticism,  x^ith  the 
icy  wind  from  his  wings,  driving  away  hope  ; — we  feel  our- 
selves entitled  to  say  to  him,  '^'You  are  mistaken  ;  the  secret  of 
ctire  lies  not  there."  Now  this  is  precisely  our  position  re- 
latively to  M.  de  Lamartine.  He  has  professed  himself  a  re- 
ligious jwct,  and  been  generally  accepted  as  such.  His  books 
arc  reprinted  cvcrj-  New  Year  as  keepsakes,  as  family  pre- 
sents ;  they  are  those  which  French  mothers  are  best  pleased 
to  sec  in  the  hands  of  their  yoiuig  children.  Is  this  avcII  or 
ill }  Does  his  poetry  contain  the  aliment  required  by  the 
epoch  ?    To  us  the  inquiry  appears  im(>ortant. 

In  a  literary  jwint  of  view,  one  fact  is  henceforward  esta- 
blished which  dcser\'es  attention ; — this  is  a  decline,  a  decline 
decided  and  striking  as  that  of  M.  Victor  Hugo,  which  has 
been  pretty  pcnernlly  fell  and  recorded  by  tlie  French  press, 
and  nhich  woiUd  have  met  with  still  less  Icuicuey,  if,  like 
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\\.  Victor  I!ii;s;n,  M.  dc  Lamartine  liml  prcachctl  a  thcorj', 
founUi-d  a  litcriiry  suet,  uiid  warrtd  ngoinst  criticism.  There  ia 
n  decline  in  M.  dc  Lamartine's  last  poem  \xx  ixspcci  of  the  Turin 
poetic  accessories,  a  decline  in  resjjcct  of  the  auU- 
of  that  which  conatitutea  the  life  and  essence  of  jwctrj-. 
Thr  first  is  serious,  but  may  with  ease  be  subscHpiently  re- 
paired ;  the  second  is  much  more  so,  and  what  is  worsc^  from 
it  llieri^  is  fur  less  chouce  of  tlie  {weL's  rccuveriug  himsell'. 
Faults  of  style  that  must  Ijc  owned  striking,  imii(^8  spoiled 
or  a'peutcd  I'len  tii  monotony,  incorrectness  of  1anguag;e  imd 
rhythm  rarricd  to  a  pitch  that  it  were  difficult  to  believe;  in 
word,  all  the  several  un[ierfections  ufKm  which  the  French 
'pre**  hnsrhit'fly  dwelt,  arc  nndouhtedly  imjKirtant  blemishes, 
but  such  as  a  wise  deliberation,  n  deeper  conscientiousness 
brought  to  bear  upon  liis  work,  might  cosily  correct.  A 
want  of  artistic  conscientiousness  and  of  respect  for  the  public 
M  evinced  in  the  attempt  tn  write  an  ejiojitem  extcmpon? ;  but 
a  hope  may  be  entertained  that  the  severity  of  the  judpnenls 
pronounced  upon  his  composition  may  recall  M.  de  Lamai'tine 
to  himself;  and  we  know  thai  in  order  to  be  a  pure  and  ele- 
it  writer,  }\c  need  only  resolve  to  be  so.     Cin  we  say  as 

inch  of  those  faults  which  affect  the  very  essence  of  the 
poclry,  and,  as  it  were,  estabhsh  the  fact  of  a  second  manner 
in  the  author?  Can  wc,  when,  in  T7te  Angers  FaJij  wc  &id 
the  worship  of  the  form  substituted  for  the  adoration  of  the 
idea,  matter  predomiiumt  over  mind,  and  the  colouring  of  the 
Venetian  painters  supplanting  the  spirituality  of  the  school 
of  Umbriti;  suppose  all  this  a  mere  dijrression  of  the  poet } 
Are  we  not  rather, — rerollecting  Victor  Hugo  and  so  many 
other  jx)ets  of  the  last  thirty  years,  who,  having  like  htm 
begun  their  career  with  innovation,  spiritualism  and  a  reli- 
gious tendency,  have  ended  in  a  similar  downfall, — led  to  sus- 
pect in  M.  de  Lumortine's  {>oetr}',  as  in  theirs,  the  existence  of 
some  radical  vice,  which  must  of  necessity  gradually  develope 
it«elf,  thus  impoverishing  and  deteriorating  faculties  incon- 
testftbly  brilliant  ?  And  should  this  vice  prove  to  be  not  of 
a  ]Njetir  but  of  a  philosophic  nature,  an  inaccurate  perception 
of  the  wants  and  of  the  vocation  of  the  epoch,  an  imperfect 
conception  of  universal  life,  of  the  thought  of  God  in  the 
worldj  should  Me  not  huvc  gained  an  additional  step  towards 
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certainly  concerning  the  intimate  connexion  between  poetry 
and  philosophy  ?  Should  we  not,  in  some  sort,  have  won  a 
coni|iensation  for  the  regret  occasioned  us  by  the  foil  of  M. 
dc  Lamai-tine,  in  thus  cstabtisluiig  the  imjiossibility  of  the  ex- 
ist(;ncc  of  high  poetry,  at  this  lime  of  day,  without  a  rellect- 
ive  comprehension  of  the  prioress  of  humanity,  without  the 
identification  of  the  poet  n'ith  the  thought  now  fermenting  in 
the  breast  of  the  nia&scs  luid  inipcUiug  them  to  action?  We 
know  many  personH  who  call  these  s|>ccuIatiDns  MyBticiam< 
Mysticism  has  to  us  no  meaning:  in  respect  of  criticismf  we 
know  only  the  tntc  and  the  /aise ;  but  if  by  Mysticism  be 
meant,  very  erroneously,  tnapphcabic  and  useless  abstraction, 
that  is  precisely  what  we  most  oppose  when  we  seek  to  lead 
criticism  to  this  ground.  It  is  because  we  are  weary  of  a 
criticism  of  commas  and  syllables — which  produces  nothing, 
which  throws  not  a  single  new  idea  into  circulation— that  we 
seek  another  course,  more  akin  to  the  piinciples  that  generate 
great  social  realities.  \Vc  kuoxv  that  philosophic  criticism, 
that  is  to  say,  that  literary  education  preceded  the  unfolding  of 
timt  flower  of  German  poctr)'  upon  which  we  all,  poeU  and 
critics  alike,  still  live;  and  we  do  not  see  that  the  materialist 
criticism,  with  all  its  anatomy  of  detailsj  to  w  hich  such  object- 
ors would  coutinc  us,  has  hitherto  cuutributed  to  ]»ro*huT  (he 
blossoming  of  much  j}oetic  genius  around  ns. 

La  Chute  d^un  Ange  has  nothing  in  commcm  with  those 
compositions  which  the  first  verses  of  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Genesis  suggested  to  Byron  and  Moore ;  nor  yet  with  that 
delicious  little  poem  of  Alfred  de  Vifrny,  Eha^  which  we 
would  fain  sec  transhited  into  English,  could  a  trauRlntion  pre- 
aen-e  that  cliaate  suantj*  of  expression  in  which  lies  its  prin- 
cipal charm.  M  dc  Lamnrtinc*s  angel  Ukcwise  falls  through 
love;  but  that  is  the  only  point  of  contact.  The  idea  of  tlic 
poem  is  more  comprehensive,  more  philosophic.  The  angd 
la  here  the  pei*soniH cation  of  the  human  mjuI.  The  htinian 
soul,  and  the  successive  phases  tlirough  which  God  has  de- 
creed that  it  must  achieve  its  perfectible  destinies— that  is  the 
subject  of  the  gi-and  ejiojitgia  of  which  the  |K)em  hen-  noticet! 
is  hut  a  piul,  the  second,  perhaps,  of  the  twelve  or  fourteen 
that,  as  is  reported,  arc  to  compose  the  work.  This  is,  then, 
one  of  the  tirst  [>agcs  of  the  history  of  munU  man,  written 
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from  Ihc  point  of  vi<nv  of  the  Christian  dngma  of  the  Fall. 
He  who  relates  the  tale  io  the  ])oet  is  an  old  man  of  the 
Mamnit«  trib**,  for  which  M  de  Lnraartine  in  his  orientJil 
tmvels  discovered  so  much  syinimlhy,  domiciliated  on  the 
BiiDimit  of  Lebuimn, — :i  mystcrioiiif  being,  of  whom  no  one 
cau  tell  the  age,  and  who 

"  knowi  things  right  fttrangv 
Of  nasci'til  lime,  man.  angdi,  nnd  their  cfiangc." 

The  talc  IS  divided  into  visions,  which  it  wntihl  be  too  long 
to  auidyzc  minutely,  but  of  which  we  shall  give  a  rapid  sum- 
marv. 

The  time  is  antcdiluvimi.  It  is  night,  n  mn<^if]cent  niglit; 
n  tribe  of  shepherds  has  ju&l  withdrawn  into  the  shade,  and  to 
Ihc  sound  of  human  footsteps  succeeds  the  concert  that  iiipht 
offers  to  the  Lord.  The  thousand  voices  of  nature  blend  in 
diviuc  harmony ;  the  cedars  of  LebaiuHi  chant  a  hymn  of  ado- 
ration. Angels  pointed  here  and  there  upon  their  winj^s^  listen 
with  devout  attention  ;  frradually  they  Roar  upwards  and 
dieappcor,  one  alone  remaining ;  it  is  Cedar,  the  enamoured 
anjE^-l.  He  is  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  a  chihl  of 
twelve  ycaif  old,  Doidhit,  asleep  under  one  of  the  cedars. 
Her  beauty  troubles  him  ;  a  thought  of  human  love  mumiurs 
through  his  being,  and  he  says  within  himself.  Why  are  the 
augi'ls  aolilary?  Suddenly  steps  arc  heard  ;  seven  giant.s  ap- 
jjear :  they  are  the  slave  puneyors  of  Balbek.  DoTdha  awakes 
to  find  herself  tlicir  prisoner;  they  fling  a  net  over  her,  as 
over  a  wild  beast,  and  are  preparing  to  carry  her  otf.  It  is 
at  this  moment  that  the  fall  of  the  Angel  is  decided  ;  an  im- 
mense, an  omnipotent  desire  transforms  his  whole  being ;  he 
prccipit-itca  himself  headlong  to  the  defence  of  DoTdlin  ;  he  is 
mait.  He  slays  the  robbers;  for  one  instant  he  is  ha]i])y  at 
the  feet  of  this  child,  the  object  of  his  love,  whom  he  has  just 
&avcd;  but  even  at  the  awful  moment  when  llic  change  of  liis 
nature  was  conaummatcd,  a  cry  had  resounded  in  liis  soul — 

"  Fall!  full!  Creftttire  cclipscU.  for  cvi-r  (all! 
reritli  thy  splcmlour!  •  •  •  • 
Till  ilrop  liy  drvp  tLoa  have  rnlvcoiM  with  cost 
'iliino  imiuorlalilv,  fur  ivuoiaii  lust. 

The  doom  is  spoken,  aud  its  fulliluient  is  pursued  tbrougli- 
uut  the  poem. 
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The  men  of  the  tribe  of  Phayz,  to  which  Doidhn  belongs, 
now  arrive.  They  qucRlion  her  iletiverer :  Cedar  cannot  »n- 
Bwcr ;  Ifuigiinge  has  not  been  revealed  to  hini.  This  nocturnal 
conllict}  those  slnrnger  corses,  this  dutnb  unknown — a  giant 
in  strength,  are  to  the  su&jnclous  tribe  terrifying  mysteries.  A 
law  condemns  every  stmngtir  to  death ;  hut  Cedar  is  so  hand- 
some, and  has  saved  DoVdha — in  his  favour  death  is  commu- 
ted for  slavery.  Delivered  up  to  l^hayr,  he  herds  his  cattle, 
and  pcrfurms  the  most  servile  olEces :  but  UoVdha  is  there, 
every  day  he  beholds  her ;  she  it  is  who,  amidst  the  recesses  nf 
the  woods,  brings  him  the  food  of  slaves,  and  that  moment 
repays  his  long  day  of  degradation.  Little  by  little  these  mo- 
ments arc  prolonged ;  his  pn&sion  is  no  luDf2;er  solitary — 
DnVdhu  shares  it.  Then  begins  the  education  of  love.  She 
teaches  him  to  speak:  a  whole  Morid  hursts  upon  him  witli 
Innjiungc ;  his  vague  gleams  nf  intelligence  become  thoughts, 
ideas,  the  instincts  of  the  heart  become  sentiments.  AU  this 
is  beautiful,  sometimes  cnchantiug.  Meanwhile  their  love  is 
discovered ;  it  is  more  than  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  tribe. 
Pei-secutioD  begins,  but  love  triumphs.  Separated  by  vio- 
lence, they  meet  in  secret,  they  marry,  end  DuYdlui  gives 
birth  to  twins ;  it  is  Cedar  who  conceals  them,  who  watches 
over  tliem ;  it  is  n  gazelle  that  rears  them  with  her  milk. 
Long — too  long  perhaps  for  probability — does  mystery  pro- 
tect their  union,  which  accident  at  length  betrays.  Doidha 
rescues  her  infants  from  the  river  into  wliich  they  had  Ixrcu 
flung,  but  is  herself  immured  in  a  tower,  built  of  stonet 
])iled  up  on  each  other,  there  to  die  of  hunger.  Cedar, 
bound  and  corded,  is  thrown  into  the  Orontcs ;  he  cscajies 
ucvcrthclcss,  and  returning  wild  with  rage,  demolishes  the 
lower,  crufehes  the  people  nf  the  tribe  with  its  ntins,  flies 
with  the  mother  and  the  children,  and  plunges  lato  suUtudc. 

Here  th<^  live  awhile ;  but  one  day,  as  the  twins  repose 
in  a  sort  of  cradle  fonncd  of  the  boughs  of  a  tree,  an  em^c, 
swooping  down,  seizes  and  carries  them  to  the  summit  of  a 
roclt.  Tlic  parents  climb  the  rock,  and  Hnd,  not  the  blood- 
stained eyry  of  a  bird  of  prey,  hut  a  grotto,  the  abiwle  of  a 
sainted  old  man,  to  whom  the  eagle  is  n  companion  and  mca- 
scngcr.  This  excellent  person,  bom  a  slave  of  the  Tilami,  liad 
received  from  his  motlier  a  rcvelatiun  of  the  true  God,  of  Jr- 
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orah,  and  Ihc  primitive  book.  Cnmpcllod  to  Qy  whilst  he 
WM  propagating  its  doctrines  nmongst  his  fcUuw-slnveD,  he 
continues  to  fulfil  his  misAion  from  the  peak  of  his  rock ;  he 
inwribes  the  pages  of  the  book  upon  hmss  pbites,  which  the 
cogle  carries  niiir  off,  and  dropH,  iut  from  the  skies,  upon  the 
crowd.  Doidha  and  Cedar  receive  his  instructions;  they 
listen  to  fragments  of  the  f/rimiiive  book  ;  ihcir  days  uUpHc  in 
bhsMful  iiitioceDce ;  when  suddenly  an  ot'riiil  bark,  the  de- 
scription ol*  which  is  tolerably  aitti-scicntiBc,  furrows  the  air 
and  descends  upon  the  rock.  From  this  three  j^auts  uliffht, 
who  kill  the  old  man,  carrj'  olf  tlie  yuung  cou[du  and  thuir 
children^  and  convey  them  to  Babel,  to  the  feet  of  king 
Ncniphcd.  The  king  orders  Doidha  to  be  rcaen'ed  for  his 
royal  pleasures,  ai\d  with  rcH|)ect  to  Cedar,  be  orderB 

"  Witli  cmition  doc  hit  body  lr>  prvpnrv 
Tht'  nmtilaiiuD  Qfllio  Muti'ti  to  aliaru.' 

We  have  reached  the  Tenth  vision.  Babel — its  giants, 
who  reign  in  virtue  of  right  divine — its  enslaved,  brutalized 
multitude  that  reveres  them  as  Gods — itH  ut^cs,  intainous  in 
sensuahty,  disgusting  and  stupid  in  ferocity,  till  two  visions, 
from  which  aualysiA  recoils.  In  the  Twelflh  we  tind  Lakini, 
the  fnvouriU?  of  king  Xeniphed,  in  love  with  C^mIht,  and  Asm- 
fiel,  one  of  his  TitauKj  dreaming  of  the  throne  and  Doidhiu 
Through  these  two  beings  the  catastrophe  is  brought  about. 
Lakini,  stcnliDg  from  the  fnigcr  of  hor  sleeping  master  the  ring 
the  sight  uf  which  roininunds  obedience,  vi&its  Cedar  in  his 
prison,  and  being  rcptdsed  in  her  love,  endeavours  \jo  seduce 
him  by  a  show  uf  rirtue  and  devotcdness  ;  she  even  cngajres, 
upou  being  urged,  to  restore  tu  him  UoVdlia.  Meanwhile  iVem- 
phcd,  luspccttng  the  designs  of  jVsrafiel,  has  just  ordered 
Lakini  io  kill  him  ;  she  haptens  to  impart  her  comniission  to 
AsraficI,  who  employs  himself  in  preparing  a  revolution  in  the 
palace,  of  which  Lakini  is  to  give  the  signal  by  murdering 
Nemphed  liimself.  In  the  intcr^'al  she  lays  her  own  plans. 
She  hurries  to  Du'idha,  and  (tbtains  |>osscsHion  of  her  luxuri- 
ant tresses,  by  persuading  the  poor  mother  that  they  are  to 
protect  her  babeft  from  the  cold :  she  hurries  to  Cedar,  and 
informs  him  that  he  shall  be  released  thnt  very  night;  his 
prison  door  will  be  opened,  he  will  go  forth,  a  veiled  slave 
will  placx:  Doidha  in  hix  hands,  when  he  must,  withouta^^res«- 
ing  a  tiitffle  word  to  her,  carry  her  off  in  his  arms  oiul  ily  in  a 
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given  direction  ;  she  will  meet  him  at  the  foot  of  a  sycamore, 
and  bring  him  his  children.  Night  arrivi-s.  Lakiui  kills  Ncm- 
plicd  with  a  poisoned  dart  that  she  hohU  between  her  teelh 
and  Btabs  into  his  temple  as  she  kisses  him.  She  ilisappeani 
funidst  the  tnmidL  Cedar  steals  from  his  prison  j  a  woman 
is  delivered  to  him,  and  he  carriea  her  away,  keeping  bis  pro- 
mise ;  it  is  the  utmost  if  he  breathes  a  ha^ty  kiss  ujion  the 
tresses  of  DoYdhn,  which  the  breeaie  wafts  to  his  lips ;  but 
upon  rcachuig  tlie  sycamore^  he  gives  way  to  his  passion — 
slill  without  breaking  his  promised  silence — and  falls  asleep 
amidst  tender  caresses.  The  first  ray  of  the  morning  awakens 
him,  and  destroys  his  illusion }  it  is  not  his  wife,  but  Lakini 
whom  he  has  so  fondly  clasi)ed  to  his  heart.  Furiously  he 
spurn»<  her  into  the  river  that  flows  beside  them,  returns  to 
the  city  and  excites  the  people  to  insurrection.  He  ap{)eals  to 
the  adepts  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Kock,  and  they,  rising  in 
crowds,  rush  upon  bis  footsteps  to  the  palace  of  the  Titans. 
Cedar  arrives  at  the  very  moment  when  Doidlia,  threatened 
witJi  the  immediate  murder  of  her  children,  is  sinking  in  de- 
spair into  the  arms  of  Asraliel.  llini  Cotlai-  slays,  and  prc- 
jiarcs,  u  ith  all  that  is  dear  to  him  upon  earth,  to  quit  the  town, 
which  the  insui^ents,  abusing  their  victory,  then  pollute  with 
a  thousand  atrocities.  He  pauses  for  an  instant,  to  comply 
irith  the  prayer  of  a  Titan,  trho,  having  escaped  from  the 
tower  in  which  they  have  shut  themselves  up,  oilers,  if  [icr- 
mittcd  to  accomjMiny  the  fugitives,  to  guide  them  to  a  land 
where  the  children  of  Jehovah  reign  :  they  all  depart  together, 
and  jduugc  into  the  desert.  It  is  there  that  Cedar,  on  awaking 
one  moniiug,  finds  himself  alone,  abandoued  by  the  treach- 
erous guide,  in  the  midst  uf  burning  sands,  without  land- 
marks and  without  a  drop  of  water.  The  children  die ;  Doidba 
dies.  Cedar,  amidst  imprecations,  raises  a  pile  of  wood, 
ascends  and  sets  it  on  tire;  and  above  the  flames,  Irum  the 
bosom  of  the  tempest,  the  voice  uf  a  Spirit,  tliat  voire  which 
had  resounded  in  his  soul  ut  the  moment  of  his  fall,  is  heard  : 

"  Down,  down!  he  crin).    Thoa  who  descent  couldst  clux)«el 
By  tfay  rnnonc,  fmll'u  Spirit,  im-lr  thy  ftll! 


To  o|»e  tliy  native  bniv'a  ngught  ihsJl  nviJl 
Till  tJiou  ihi"  Lmidred  steps  of  bi-inp't  wale 
Hut  climli'd,  end  every  eiep  skail  burn  thy  foot.*'— 1^.  Xy. 
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Here  ends  the  Fall  of  aii  Angel ;  and  even  m  tliis  alight 
skptch  the  rcatlur  has  doubllcKS  jwrccive<l  that  i\h!ch  the  per- 
URal  of  the  poem  will  ronfirnij — that  the  original  idea  h:is  been 
absorbed  by  the  symbol,  thftl  Ihe  principle,  the  creed,  tlic 
tbeolngicid  (Hiint  of  view,  has  disapjicured  under  the  driinia, 
mider  the  com])Iicatcd,  we  mij^ht  say  entaii^cd,  narrative 
of  the  material  facts.  We  will  not  enter  upon  a  field  that 
would  lead  us  too  fiu*.  We  will  uol  ask  M.  de  Lamartiucfor 
what  reason,  if  he  was  dctennined  to  write  this  puem  of  the 
human  soul,  from  the  point  of  view  oi  the  Fall,  he  chose  to 
make  his  angel  lapse  thi*ough  love,  instead  of  adhcriug  to 
the  fall  through  pride,  which  might  have  atfordeil  him  the 
eminently  jioftic  conception  of  rehabilitation  through  love, 
and  would  always  find  un  ready  to  feel  in  our  hearts  the  jus- 
tice of  the  expiation,  how  bitter  soever;  whilst  a  sort  of  in- 
voIuiituT)'  s\-mpathy  iittroeta  us  towards  the  divine  being  prc- 
ripitateil  into  sin  by  an  impulse  of  teJidenicss  and  devotedness. 
Neither  will  we  cavil  at  the  book  of  the  sainted  old  man,  which 
is  an^'thing  but  primitive,  uf  which  all  the  j)rccepts  belong 
to  a  for  less  remote  epoch  than  that  of  the  poem,  and  which 
it  is  not  ca»y  to  ailjuat,  in  a  poem  efl»cnlialty  progressive  in  its 
puis,  with  Ihe  ideas  predominant  in  one  of  the  last,  ./oce/y/j. 
But  we  caimot,  even  while  confining  ourselves  within  the 
limits  of  art,  forbear  asking  of  the  poet  some  account  of  his  sub- 
ject, of  the  priman,*  idea  of  his  poem.  This  idea,  which  ought 
to  gleam  through  all  the  parts  of  the  composition,  which  ought, 
in  a  word,  to  constitute  its  artistic  unity,  where  is  it,  if  not  in 
what  serves  as  a  sort  of  prologue  to  the  poem  ?  Take  away  this 
prologue,  begin  with  Cedars  conlhct  with  the  robbera  of 
Doidbn,  efface  tJie  four  or  five  lines  we  have  quoted,  and  say 
where  is  the  Fall,  where  the  Angel.  Say  whether  you  con 
even  guess  that  a  great  expiation  is  in  question,  tliat  tlu-ough 
all  these  e\'enl.s  a  religious  mystery,  an  immense  ami  holy 
rrhahilitntion  i??  in  progress.  Wc  find  nothing  but  hnninn 
concerns,  the  vicissitudes  and  miseries  of  men,  without  law, 
without  bearing,  without  relation  to  the  designs  of  Provi- 
dence ;  there  is  no  fallen  aitfjei  here.  Laniarliuc,  iu  one  of  his 
first  McdiialionSj  said,  "  Man  ^s  a  fallen  tiod,  uho  rtcoUecta 
the  skies" ;  and  wc  expected  that  the  whole  poem  would  be  a 
commentary  upon  this  line.  Nothing  of  the  kind ;  Cedar  docs 
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not  recoUect.  Never  iIoph  his  bouI  soar  tjowardu  heaven  ou 
the  wings  of  nspinitionj  never  does  it  rcoopnisti  heaven's 
presence  by  resignation.  Cedar  enjoys  and  etitrer!>,  struggles 
and  yields  to  force,  seeing  only  the  material,  immediate  cauacs 
of  hin  sufTerin^v,  nnd  protesting  against  them  with  all  faU 
might.  He  drags  himself  through  the  tossings  of  a  life  in- 
cessantly eruslied  and  dominated  by  rrises  altngether  c-osual, 
and  in  which  nothing,  it  mni^t  be  said,  could  lead  him  back, 
by  thought,  to  hi»  native  heaven ;  whilst  not  a  single  Hush  of 
the  past,  not  n  single  presentiment  of  the  future,  erosses  the 
darkness  of  his  niglit.  Is  it  too  soon?  Is  it  only  Id  the  se- 
cond or  third  episode  that  the  light  of  divine  things  may  be- 
gin to  dawn  on  the  horizon  of  the  fallen  soul?  We  know  not ; 
and  assuredly,  by  thus  giving  us  Ins  great  poem  in  fragments, 
without  aflurding  us  a  single  glance  at  the  whole,  M.  de 
Lamartine  has  ])laced  himself  in  the  most  advantagcauH  posi- 
tion possible  in  relation  txi  criticism.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
less  tnie,  that  in  the  work  of  the  poet,  the  thought,  the  whole, 
ought,  more  or  les^,  to  havr  its  reflection  in  every  part.  M. 
dc  Lamartine  has  himself  recalled  tliis  law  of  unity,  by  the 
voice  of  Uie  ijpirit  in  the  \a»t  Unes  of  the  poem. 

Now  we  soy  that  there  is  not  in  his  book  any  moral  men- 
sure  of  the  fati.  It  is  not,  it  cannot  be,  with  remorse  that 
Cedar  prepares  to  die ;  the  word*  of  the  Spirit  arc  there  in- 
applicable, nnd  can  only  sen'e  as  a  text  to  the  condemnation 
of  the  poem.  If  it  is  not  by  a  ccrtnin  measure  of  sutl'cring 
alone  that  the  soul  may  redeem  its  immortality,  but,  as  it  is 
to  \h'.  iMilievcd,  by  a  deep  sense  of  the  justice  of  the  punish- 
ment, and  of  its  value  as  an  expiation,  then  The  Fall  of  an 
Angel  is  and  will  remaiji  completely  null  with  regard  to  the 
religious  fuul  philosophic  thought:  in  it  Conscience  has  nn 
rcprcAeiitalive, 

We  can  thei-efore  see  in  this  work  of  M.  de  Lamartine  only 
n  series  of  fanaful  pictures,  containing  the  history  of  a  man 
named  Cedar  and  of  a  woman  nnmcd  DuTdha,  and  f)OBSCuijig 
simply  im  artistic  value,  which  we  have  to  ajipreciate.  This 
vnluc  is  nnfiirtunntely  ton  slii^ht  to  yirld  \in  any  compensa- 
tion fi>r  the  dcticicnry  in  the  thought,  of  which  wc  have  just 
complained. 

There  are,  indeed,  here  and  there  poetic  t>enuticsj  gmcctul 
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images,  descriptions  brilliantij  executed,  pages  which  itciill 
M.  Lamartinc  aud  his  beat  maoncr ;  but  their  Dumber  is  very 
smnll,  and  them  is  not  onn  that  thi;  poet  has  uot  eurpiuiscd 
in  hia  preceding  compositions.  The  hymn  of  the  Cedars  of 
Ivebanon  (I'i*.  1.)  has  been  cited  m  a  majjnifirent  pa-sage; 
to  us  it  appcflrs  only  fine,  and,  even  iiidupcudcully  of  the 
blemisheti  tliat  di«Hgiire  itj — such  as  the  comparison  of  the 
thriltiugs  of  prayer  commimicated  to  the  i-edars  by  the 
instinct  of  the  divine  virtue,  to  the  uudutntions  impi'cs^ed 
upon  the  Uon*s  mane  by  t)ic  wind  of  wrath,  that  reddens  liia 
nostril  and  p;rowIs  in  his  breast, — we  should  not  be  at  a  loss 
to  find  in  the  Uarmmtts  analogous  and  considerably  superior 
pttssagcfl.  Some  landscapes  are  well  given,  but  never,  in 
Va  Chvte  tCtin  Angcy  dues  nature  appear  to  us  reproduced  and 
felt  as  in  Jocelyn.  l)oidha*s  sleep  ( Vis.  V.)  is  n  study  by  a 
master's  hand ;  but  it  stands  alone,  or  nearly  so.  TheTtsion 
that  comprises  Cedar's  captivity  amidst  the  tribe  of  Phayz, 
the  l>ndding  love  of  DuVdhu,  and  the  sort  of  education  that 
slie  gives  her  lover,  is  l>eautiful  from  one  end  to  the  other: 
admirably  in  it  do  the  graceful,  the  chaste  and  the  sweet 
harmonize:  one  mi^ht  say  a  group  of  children  by  Corre^io, 
in  H,  Undscape  of  Claude  Lorraine'^.  But  this  is  all ;  nnd 
are  epifodie  beauties  sufficient  for  a  poem? 

Poets — subjective,  nnd  objective, — poets  who  rule  us  by 
theirttma  thought  or  by  ourttf  purified  and  reproduced,  or  who 
draw  for  ua  from  the  exteniol  world  imperishable  individuali' 
tics,  brothers  and  sisters  for  our  soul,  when  solitary  and  sad 
from  loneliness,  we  admit  them  all,  we  love  them  oil.  Tlicy 
reveal  to  us  duties,  or  create  for  us  affectious.  They  elevate  \m 
above  prosaic  realities,  or  sweeten  them  to  us  by  [>eopUng 
with  love»ble  and  loving  ph.intoms  the  desert  that  we  arc  bo 
often  obliged  to  traverse  in  order  to  reach  the  goal  of  our 
career.  This  suificiently  implies  that  we  exact  as  much  of 
him  who  asks  us  to  acknowledge  him  a  poet.  Now,  nothing 
of  all  this,  we  say  it  reluctantly,  have  we  gained  from  La 
Chute  il'un  Ange.  We  may  be  interested,  as  we  run  it  over, 
in  the  vicissitudes  of  its  personages,  as  one  is  interested, 
through  curiosit)',  in  e^■e^y  action  that  develops  itself  before 
MS ;  but  when  tlie  bonk  is  closed,  all  is  over.  Neither  the 
sphere  nor  the  energy  of  our  thought  is  aggrandized ;  no 
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bewitching  form  has  joined  the  group  of  idcflt  formsj  our 
companJons  for  lifcj  created  for  ua  by  Dante,  Shakspcarc  and 
Goethe,  under  the  names  of  Franccsca,  Oplielia,  Clara,  Mar- 
garet, and  80  many  more.  We  nce<l  not,  pt^rhjips,  ftjMMk  of 
Cedar ;  but  Doidha  herself,  DoVdha,  upon  whom  the  poet 
has  lavished,  as  upon  a  favourite  child,  all  the  treasures  of  his 
imagination,  what  is  she  to  us?  jVIW  perusing  and  repcru- 
Bing  tliose  long,  and  often  repeated,  minutely-detniled  descrip- 
tions of  her  person,  we  have  closed  our  eyes  to  see  if  she 
would  not  appear  to  our  soul,  and  we  have  seen  nothing ; 
vainly  did  we  strive  to  evoke  her  image.  The  poet  lias  only 
known  how  to  paint  to  us  every  part  of  this  being,  he  has 
not  known  how  to  transmit  to  us  that  which  constitutes 
imity, — its  individuality.  lie  has  killed*  life  by  analysis.  For 
a  moment  we  hoped  he  would  have  made  something  for  us  of 
Lakini ;  we  thought  he  would  have  rehabilitated  her  hy  love. 
Hint  he  would  luive  commituiioned  Cedar  to  regenerate  lo 
virtue  and  the  life  of  the  soul,  that  creature  of  beauty  to 
whom  the  Titans  could  reveal  only  the  life  of  the  senses. 
iVgain  we  were  deceived.  Love  docs  not  purify  Lakini  { 
jealousy  immediately  smothers  the  sort  of  astonishment,  to 
which  a  love  so  different  from  oil  that  she  has  been  habituated 
to  excite  and  feel,  gives  birth  iu  her. 

Where  poclry  presents  neither  individualities  nor  incul- 
cates n  great  idcn,  what  remains,  besides  the  t'urni  ?  In  these 
present  times,  poetry  that  offers  only  beauties  of  form,  bears, 
in  our  opinion,  its  condemnation  within  itscll*.  It  Is  possible, 
nevertheless,  that  by  diut  of  labour,  of  extenud  graces,  of  cap- 
ti\iiting  images,  of  nkilfiilly  mtmnged  cadences,  the  mind  may 
sometimes  be  illusively  influenced,  may,  whilst  soflly  lulled 
by  a  dreamy  hiu-mony,  be  made  to  forget  the  present  vacuity. 
This  occurs  only  too  often ;  but  we  run  no  such  risk  with 
La  Chute  d*im  Ange, 

AVe  need  not  concern  ourselves  with  the  incorrectnesses  of 
language,  the  violations  of  the  laws  of  rhythm,  the  distortions 
of  grammar  itself;  upon  these  French  critics  have  long  since 


*  A  rrench  critic  lUitilly  \tty  %e\vXK,  M.  (iiuutv  I'intirbc.  fimli  in  lIoTdba  ■ 
union  of  tht  ViiKiin  uf  Knplturl  anct  tUc  Magtlalen  of  Corrcitgio-  Ii  i*  tT"  <'utt 
tbo  niDO  critic  ttiinki  the  carr^iiig  t>t1  of  tlic  two  cliililini  tiv  tlig  eagle,  liomrhc. 
See  Arrw  dea  Drtu  iJamilri,  Libr.  I  iuW,  193«. 
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done  justice.  But  what  they  have  overlooked,  and  what  ap- 
pears tn  a^  a  far  more  important  matter  for  animadversion, 
as  atfccting  the  veiy  nature  of  the  style,  is  a  real  poetic  ma- 
terialism, whieli,  in  an  inconceivable  and  syRtematic  manner, 
predominates  throughout  the  whole  poem, — n  materialism 
alirayis  tu  uur  mind,  the  fatal  E>ymptum  of  fall,  but  which, 
on  the  present  occasion,  strikes  ua  the  more,  because  it  dis- 
plays itself  in  two-thirds  of  the  poem,  in  the  representation 
of  a  horrible  uot  possessing  even  the  merit  of  M.  Victor 
Hugo's  ffrotcaque,  that  of  contrast. 

A  critic  with  whom  we  noiWhe  sympathize,  but  to  whom 
we  do  not  deny  a  certain  acuteness  uf  observation  in  nil  that 
concerns  the  poetic /on/i,  or  etyle,  if  the  reader  prefers  that 
term,  M.  Nizjird,  reproached  M.  Lamortiue  two  years  ago 
with  u  habit  of  exalting  and  transfiguring  everj'thing,  that 
singularly  impairs  the  reality  of  his  pictures,  "  Who  tvould 
'*  not  beli«'c,"  he  has  somewhere  said,  "  that  a  bird  was  spoken 
"  of  in  this  line: — '  Suiijrising  in  his  nest  the  new-nAxcn'o 
"  fawn'.  ?  The  lair  of  quadrupeds  is  not  a  nest ;  and  to  be 
"  htttehed  is  applicable  only  to  the  young  of  onparotis  ani- 
"  mals^  and  especially  of  birds,  for  whom  this  graceful  word 
"  seems  to  have  been  appropriately  invented*.  But  M  do 
"  Lomarliue  wished  tu  give  the  fawn  a  nobler  abode  than  tlic 
"  thicket  of  a  wood,  and  an  origin  more  [wetic  than  the  pai^ 
"  turition  of  a  doe  after  gestation.'*  Transfer  this  trick  of  ex- 
altatiun,  of  tmnbfiguration,  often  to  Ibe  horrible,  always  tu  ma- 
terial object-!*,  and  you  have  the  poetry  of  The  Angel's  Fall. 
I^liere  i«  here  nothing  vague  or  ideal,  nothing  of  that  in- 
igible  indefinite  which  abounded  in  M.  Lamartinc's  first 
manner;  everything  is  positive,  palpable,  massive;  every- 
where the  appropriate  word,  the  picluresiiue  word,  has  de- 
throned the  abstract  or  metaphysicid  word ;  everywhere,  in 
the  representation  of  objects,  analysis  and  material  detail 
have  supplanted  the  synthetical  cxjiressiou,  defining  an  ob- 
ject by  ttiat  wliieh  constitutes  its  life  and  unity.  No  more 
of  those  figtircs,  with  lightly  (raced  outlines,  a  little  indeter^ 
roinnte  and  hovering,  like  the  visions  of  thought,  but  of 


'  Onr  wuni  tiJtrli  cantitil  cUiiii  llif  ailminiinn  fur  «>u]ili<^nt  hire  Iavia1ii!il  (»n 
the  Fmcii  M-i'orr ,  ivbicti  ai>]ilica  Likewise  to  the  uiore  beautiful  o^ieninj  uf  the 
flower  .ttud. 
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which  thp  cxproRsion,  caught  iu  iu  prominent  and  character- 
istic feature,  remains  s<i  thoroughly  impriutcit  un  our  souU. 
Ko  more  of  thosp  pictures  of  nature,  pninU-d  by  masses,  unJ 
of  which  some  principal  tV:iture«,  Homr  deep  liiips,  drawn  after 
the  manner  of  i^reat  nrtists,  sulHcc  to  give  us  bo  just  a  con- 
ception of  the  whole.  DuTdha  is  described,  as  by  inventory, 
ten  tinicH  in  the  pix^m  ;  Llie  first  lime  in  scvcnty-tivc  lines  :  the 
ginnt  who  suriirises  hor  in  her  sleep  requircj*  forty.  The  land- 
scapes are  count«rdrawnt  represented  in  their  smallest  acces- 
sories, then  iuundated  with  li^ht,  shed  fijuiilly  upun  all  points, 
without  contrasts,  without  shade.  Does  the  poet  seek  images, 
similes,  or  analogies  for  anything?  fie  quits  not  his  sphere ; 
one  material  object  awakens  in  him  no  other  idea  than  that 
of  another  material  ubject ;  and  that  whole  source  of  poetry, 
so  difHcult  but  so  potent,  which  incessantly  passes  fi-om  the 
physicul  to  the  moral,  seeking  the  harmonies  of  the  two 
worlds,  is  for  him  dried  up.  He  can,  indeed,  still  descend 
from  the  world  of  spirit  to  the  world  vf  matter,  and  translate 
to  the  senses  wlwt  shoidd  be  addresswtl  only  to  the  soul,  but 
he  ran  no  longer  reahceud.  lie  can  say  of  religious  enthu- 
siasm, 

"  Theiv,  wiu  tlie  rcMasy  (list  bounds  and  |;loirt, 

From  o'er-fili'd  breast  eriravaiating Jtouv, 

And  lioty  boiling*  nfiwriurient  icmiI  ;" 

— but  he  can  no  longer  write  anything  like  the  forty  or  fifty 
admii-able  lines  lliat  crown  his  Etoileny  {NouvvUes  Mf-<lita(iottJif 
VIII.)*  But  lut  example,  taken  &om  among^^t  a  thousand, 
will  better  illusti*ate  this  tendency  towards  a  poetry  altogether 
external,  this  luxuriance  of  materiuUzatiuu  wc  lu-e  noting. 
Wc  tiike  it  from  the  lirst  Vision. 
"Tltemorn    ■    •    •    ■ 

■  •  •  » 

TtiAiitg  'Iw-ixt  tlinic  Inr^L-  stPinK,  roiiml,  full  and  clear, 

Trtiiflimg  tilt-  liallim'd  crAnn^  frotth  tn  nrnr 

Shff  iM-mii  A  ffotJrti  fruit,  on  their  lu-rt  txiugh 

Py  tliuso  iiiimcalnus  trci^  mnturcil  rr'n  now. 

From  br«ucli  to  branch  tlic  limitid  railUucv  Klrram», 

Winditti)  in  rrpex  of  rfjracled  bvaots. 

A  tiream  i)fiilcir  ihui,  thnt  Tulls  divide 

111  rrgtini  i&trti,  rat'iu,  xpvrtfrt,  scittcn  wide, 

11ieu  vprvad*  iti  giant  flerccs  on  Ihv  groiiDd, 

Sil^riMfi  ibe  flovcry  slopci  and  Ituf  nround." 
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Tf  the  analysis  of  hIucU  m t:  havi;  uuUcated  the  course  by 
the  %«(»rds  ill  luUicH  1>c  applied  to  the  whoU?  poem,  wiUi  the  ex- 
ception of  n  few  pages,  the  result  vriU  be  the  same.  Every- 
where shall  we  find  Ihu  siime  luxuriance  of  epit}icts,  ull  eu- 
luuiciiig  the  phviticol  appcnrauce  of  the  objects ;  cvcry^vhere  the 
name  uiifoldiiif^  of  sensible  images,  reflecting  and  refracttDg 
tlicraselves,  qs  the  poet  says:  evcr>*wherc,  in  a  word, — let  the 
expression  be  allowed  us, — matter  multiplied  iuto  itself. 
There  arc  people  who  have  ciUle<l  Ibis  riehncas ;  but  if  a 
series  of  maj^nifyin";  glasses  repeat  a  haixiriil  of  gold — 
Boileau  would  sny  of"  tinsel — over  mid  over  again,  is  one  the 
richer  for  that  ? 

Nothing  can  be  more  monotonous,  more  wearisome,  more 
opposite  to  the  nature  of  poetry,  which  should  lend  the 
render  wrings,  than  mich  a  process.  One  rises  sated,  hen\y, 
oppressed,  as  from  sensual  orfj^es.  \Vc  say  this,  spoakin|^ 
only  of  tlic  belter  parts  of  the  |>o(?m,  of  those  in  which  the 
worship  of  Form  is  kept  within  the  Umita  of  the  Beautiful \ 
for,  what  shall  be  said  of  those,  much  more  numerous,  in 
which  tliis  power  of  jKietic  materialism  is  employed  iu  the 
service  of  the  Ugly,  the  Horrible,  the  Disgusting  ?  What 
shall  be  said  of  the  impression  received  from  the  ]>crusal  of 
the  Tenth  Vision,  in  which  the  pfiet  has  put  his  iniu^iikutiun 
to  the  rack,  in  order  to  terrily  us  with  whatever  is  most  re- 
volting,— as  sculptures  formed  of  hving  beings,  children  and 
young  girls,  sening  the  Titans  for  cushions,  dramatic  rc- 
prcsentJitions  consisting  of  real  tortures,  and  we  know  nut 
what  besides  ?  What  shall  be  said  of  portntits  like  that  of 
iVflfafiel  ? 

"  V«it  floods  or  air  bi>  sonoroas  noatril  prcss'd 

Thtougli  turgid  clianneU  into  h\»  Urge  chcrtt. 

IIU  check,  nrlicre  firv's  own  colour  wnring  |)1ay*i1, 

TItP  linilal  lirat  fcv'ring  lits  blond  WlroyM. 

Upon  hip  miiMirc  Iip»'  (Tii|mqit<Ml  nwrll 

IiMcivinuft  iinngcM  wcrf  seon  to  dwell, 

And  on  hi«  breast  tliicic  Uifls  of  hair  U>  float 

Like  silken  locks  from  udo  of  ttbaggj'  goat." 

Or  of  these  lines  ujion  Sabhcr? 

"He  in  dcrwini  rxecationi joy'd; 
Prolang'd  die  lorluir,  uvouriD);  cacli  thntr, 
Nor,  save  in  modu  rcfincil,  wmild  death  bestow ; 
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StiSvnng  woiilil  suck  fnim  liiimnn  n(^rvc8,  and  drain 

The  lifcblDDd  ilro^i  by  drop  from  vvi^rj"  vriii ; 

l^callt-r  tlie  dying  victim's  liiiiba  afield, 

Ur  bum  tritli  uicli  slow  fire  ah  lurcbca  yield  ; 

The  UWftg  akin  in  gory  itriiis  would  tear, 

From  fleililcM  ikulls  would  rend  tlie  flowing  hiir; 

Thus  the  lire  ikeleton  from  turret  high 

To  hung,  the  sport  of  wind*  llist  whistle  by, 

Until  llic  skin,  diwevcr'd  from  the  head, 

.^iid  lejiriiig  from  tlic  forelicid,  shred  by  ihredj 

Bruko  wilh  (ho  budy's  weiglil,  nnd,  glHn^  wiy, 

Let  llie  vreU-li  droji,  to  ihousaiid  denllis  a  prry-" 

Or  of  l-hc  combat — we  ask  parilun  ior  this  last  extract ;  but 
ue  mtist  ne«d«  i)rovc  tlie  jwet's  fall — between  Asr^ilkl  and 
Cedar,  in  Vision  XV. } 

"  Cedar,  er'n  whiUt  his  v^ins  (heir  pure  Blrcnm  ehcd, 
Crawling,  nciitlt  that  viut  armpit  slips  his  hciitl, 
UrappUi  bis  ht.iwny  flunks,  with  itrainiug  chest 
And  bleediug  goUbcts  tnammiKks  from  his  breast: 
Unheeding  the  vile  blood,  that  sullying  pours. 
To  seek  the  heart  ihc  ^ry  Hide  rxplort-a  ; 
His  twill,  iiriltArinVI,  grate  on  the  ribs,  now  barci — 
Unoli  lime  tWy  strike,  mor»fls  u(  Resh  they  trar  : 
The  black  blood  gUHliiitg  foams  about  hift  lips  ; 
Smokes  tn  bis  jaw  each  living  lump  he  sihps ; 
ThcK  on  tlic  wind  with  rigv  unqucucird  he  shakes, 
His  bite  enlarge*,  deeper  in  be  breaks, 
Hnds  'neatli  the  mangled  Uesb  the  hcnrt  ihnl  quitils, 
And,  lioo'likr,  with  di-sperotv  tooib  assails." 

Heaven  be  thanked,  we  have  done  !  The  reader  has  seen 
enough  to  understand  M.  dc  Lamartine's  fall,  and  the  nature 
of  that  fait.  He  must  already,  like  us,  have  put  the  questiuit 
to  hiinsplf,  how  the  author  of  the  MetUtafionjt,  the  poet  of 
ihc  de^pe&t  emotions,  of  the  most  spiritual  aspirations,  con 
have  oome  to  delight  in  this  gross  and  carnal  poetry,  in  the 
mauncr  of  the  Kubcufi '-school,  without  the  genius  of  Uubcus, 
or  his  worship  of  material  hranly  /  This  hoWf  wc  will  endea- 
vour to  explain  to  him,  as  it  appears  to  us  to  follow  neces- 
sarily from  ft  comprehensive  retrospect  of  Lomartine's  whole 
poetic  career. 

^Iien  the  &nl  MeditutwitJt  uppitared  ia  1830,  they  made 
n  sensation  in  Fmnn*  such  ns  few  books  con  make.  It  was 
poetiy  of  a  perfectly  new  species,  raising  its  voice  at  the  \ery 
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nent  vrhcn  a  generation,  sick  of  the  cold  and  measured  versi- 
tictttiou  of  the  Empire,  \\'U8  asserting  that  all  poetry  waa  dead, 
and  that  henceforward  to  prose,  a  lofty  and  poetic  prose, 
appertained  the  expression  of  the  thoughts  of  the  epoch. 
This  poetry  looked  to  the  future  by  the  nature  of  the  ideas, 
or  more  properly  of  the  sentimentit,  and  by  its  aim ;  whilst 
by  a  certain  chastity  of  form,  by  respect  for  the  language, 
and  e\'en  by  some  few  old  classical  reminiscences,  although 
prodaimiog  the  independence  of  Asl  as  a  right,  it  preserved 
Q  connecting  link  with  uatioual  literary  traditions.  It  satis- 
fied all  demands,  and  was  entitled  to  find  favour  with  all 
schools.  The  author's  poetic  talent  was,  moreover,  truly  and 
incontestably  powerful.  Never  had  Franco  known  such 
elegy.  Never  hail  ho[fe  breathed  amidst  ruins  hymns  so 
sweetly  melancholy.  But  besides — we  should  say  above — 
all  this,  high  above  the  literary  point  of  view,  there  was 
something  more.  There  was  in  mcu's  souls  au  anxiety  for 
the  reknitting  of  earth  to  heaven,  a  yearning  ailer  that  some- 
thing which  may  for  moments  be  lulU-d  to  sleep,  but  never  ex- 
tinguished in  the  hearts  of  nations, — the  sense  of  the  Infinite, 
of  the  Imijerisbable,  the  tendency  to  sound  the  abyss  that 
conceals  the  solution  of  the  mysterira  of  the  soul,  the  innate 
desire  to  know,  at  least  to  surmise,  something  of  the  starting 
point  and  the  goal  uf  mundane  existence;  in  a  word,  retig^oua 
iuth.  So  many  ruins  had  accumulated  dtuing  the  twenty 
or  thirty  years  that  had  just  elapsed !  So  much  human 
grandeur  had  been  eclipsed!  Well  might  they,  who  had 
seen,  first  the  Revolution,  then  Napoleon  moulder  away, 
think  that  all  things  were  nothing,  save  iu  relation  with  the 
eternal  idea,  the  hidden  design,  which  Gnd  verifies  through 
the  world.  The  Empire  had  just  fallen,  and  men  understood 
confusedly  that  a  whole  world  concluded  mth  the  Empire, 
HM.  a  new  'Hiirld  was  to  arise  frf>m  its  gigantic  ruins. 
During  the  Empire,  one  half  of  the  soul  had  l>een  smothered. 
Matter — in  the  6er\ice  of  an  idea  indeed,  for  only  at  that 
price  is  matter  active,  but  this  was  not  taken  into  account — 
had  eclipsed  niiud ;  furce  had  stifled  conscience ;  and  con- 
science, with  all  its  previsions,  with  all  its  rapid  intuitioua 
of  the  things  of  heaven,  was,  in  its  turn,  vigorously  react- 
ing.    Conscience  asked  for  a  return  to  a  superior,  imrauta- 
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ble  order  of  facts,  which  ini^ht  explain  the  evnncscpnl,  and 
often  apparemly  coutrudictorv  fucU  of  the  dny, — for  the  rc- 
inthronization  of  moral  unity,  governing  hoxa  on  liigh  thr 
crises  of  thonfjht,  tlie  siirceasive  revolutions,  the  movonjent, 
10  abrupt  and  irregular^  on  the  surface  of  the  human  mind : 
it  asked  for  a  common  religious  faith,  atfording  in  ita  bosom 
a  tixcd  point  amidst  the  wliirlwiud  of  things ;  an  assured 
asylum  against  the  scepticism  with  whose  jjcrms  it  had  been 
inoculated  by  an  alMissolving  phila<iophy ;  against  the  de- 
spair that  Ronietimcs  seized  it  at  the  sight  of  the  inatabili^ 
of  human  fuuiidatioua,  and  of  the  bitter  deceptions  every 
moment  experienced  from  the  external  woHd.  Lamartine 
stood  forward  ns  the  inter])reter  of  this  imperious  want.  He 
associated  the  llights  of  hia  Muse  with  all  the  protests  that 
were  fermenting,  unrxjireased,  in  men's  hearts.  He  moimed 
the  complaint  of  all,  he  murmured  the  ho|>e  of  oil.  He  be- 
came the  harmonious  echo  of  the  anxieties,  of  the  interoal 
struggles  of  a  uhole  generation.  He  pointed  himself  in  his 
verses  as  sulTcring  (rom  the  disease  of  the  age,  and  labouring 
to  cure  both  himself  and  it.  In  a  word  he  assumed  tlie  atti- 
tude of  the  religious  poet.  As  aucb  he  was  evidently  accepted, 
as  was  Victor  Hugo  itimultaneously,  as  ChatL-aubriaiid  had 
previously  been  :  and  here  lay,  in  great  part,  the  8c*Tet  of  his 
talent  and  of  bis  fame. 

AVas  he  really  a  religious  poet  ?     No,  he  was  not. 

The  malady  of  the  age  he  indeed  had ;  and  never  perhaps, 
at  least  in  France,  had  it  been  so  well  expressed ;  but  tlie 
remedy  be  had  uot.  It  might  even  be  said  that  the  poet 
sometimes  detects  himself  doubling  whether  any  exists.  In 
the  first,  and  in  the  new  Mfditatiottt  there  is  religious  feeling, 
the  disposition  to  which  somebody  has  given  (he  name  of 
reHgionismj — but  no  reUgion  :  the  yearning  for  a  belief  is  not 
belief.  In  order  to  be  a  religious  poet,  it  is  not  enough,  in  our 
eyes  at  least,  to  cry  Lord  !  Lord  1  to  lie  prostrate  befitrc  God, 
and,  with  the  head  in  the  dust,  to  cunfcsa  his  itifinile  power : 
it  is  necesssar^-  to  /efl  hia  holy  law,  and  to  make  others  /rtl 
it,  in  snch  sort  as  that  they  hhall  constantly  and  raludy  act 
in  obedience  to  its  precepts.  \N'e  say  ridmly,  and  tlijs  calm- 
ness of  the  believer  must,  above  all  iliing«,  radiate  trum  Ihe 
poet's  brow  upon  those  who  listen  to  bis  k^i^aa  the  spirit  of 
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God  radiated  from  the  brow  of  Moses  upon  the  Israelite  mul- 
titudcB,  wauderiDR  mistruaUngly  through  the  desert. 

For  this  is,  indeed,  the  miiaion  of  the  relifrious  poet, — to 
console,  to  strcnglhen.  to  ^uide.  The  God  whom  he  adores 
is  the  God  of  Ufc  and  bve,  that  is  to  say,  of  works  wrought  in 
love, — is  Uie  God  who  uplifts,  the  God  who  pardons,  but  on 
condition  that  we  shall  love  much,  which  means,  that  we 
■hall  do  much :  tor  what  ia  love  merely  contemplative,  love 
thit  sacriticcfl  not  it«elf  ?  Wherefore  roll  the  forehead  in  the 
4tat,  like  an  African  Santou  ?  Did  he  not  form  that  fore- 
head after  hia  own  imu^,  that,  upraised  towards  heaven^  it 
might  adore?  Why  tremble  in  everj-  limb,  like  a  criminal 
before  human  justice?  IIss  he  not  sntd,  "  I  am  the  good 
God ;  purify  your  hearts,  and  serve  me  in  joy?"  Such  is  the 
God  of  the  religious  poet.  And  he,  the  author  of  the  M^iH- 
ttitionSf  what  is  his  God?  whom  does  he  adore? 

He  adores  Fcai".  The  God  whom  he  adores  is  the  God  of 
the  East,  before  whose  omiiipotcuce  he  perceives  but  two  pos- 
sible parts  for  man — hta»pheray  or  annihilation.  Betwixt 
Uieae  two  states  the  poet,  as  he  himsell'  tcUs  us,  long  oscillated. 
He  Btrox-c,  by  the  soUlary  potency  of  his  sold,  to  scale  heaven 
like  the  Titans,  to  wrest  his  secret  from  the  Kverlastiug,  and 
aeat  himself  by  his  side.  Struck  by  the  sight  of  evil,  a  prey 
to  the  sorrows  inseparable  trom  human  life,  he  rebelled;  long 
did  he,  like  the  serpent,  bite  with  impotent  tooth  the  rod  of 
iron  that  crushcil  him ;  then,  when  he  saw  the  fruits  of 
science,  sought  for  its  own  sake,  turn  to  dust  and  ashes 
between  his  hps;  when,  exliausted  with  his  etTorts,  he  felt 
himself  vanquished  in  his  iudividiial  struggle  against  evil  and 
•onow,  he  sank  helpless  bark  into  nothingness,  he  d^raded, 
and  denied  himself.  With  a  sort  of  frenzy  of  suhnilssion,  he 
took  to  kissing  the  rod  tiuU  stiiiek  him,  (sec  Meditations ;  a 
Lord  Byrt/H,)  be  became  not  the  Mrvaot,  hut  the  slave  of  a 
God  who  will  liavc  no  slaves.  Like  Victor  Hugo,  he  has  cou- 
demncd  man,  science,  the  whole  world,  to  annihilation  ;  like 
him,  jKrbaps  even  more  thau  him,  lie  plunged  into  ttiat  per- 
awa«Dt  contilidiction  which  bbisphemes  the  creation  whilst 
UMnng  the  Creator.  If  he  lia^i  ever  dared  to  lonk  life  in  the 
face,  it  has  been  to  exdaim,— see  A'o we//e9  MedHation»i  XV,, 
Lm  PrUwk*,— 

"  Oh  let  as  forg«,  tt*  th«  (wcret  of  life." 
q2 
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If  he  has  dnred  to  tliink  of  the  p:ift  of  poesy  with  which 
God  has  endowed  hira,  it  has  been  to  allow  it  a  merely 
negative  power,  and  to  say, — XXVI.  Adieux  U  h  Poetie, — 

"  On  us  the  lyre  was  but  bcftow'd 
To  lull  our  griefs  to  sleep." 

The  expression  of  this  "(tniggle  is  found  in  many  of  tlie 
Meditatiom,  sometimes  even  too  vi\idly,  and  so  as  to  hurry 
away  uncnnaciously  young,  inexpenenced  minds.  See,  Mi- 
di/aiionJtf  II.  li  Lord  Btfron,  VII.  /rf  D^gespoirf  &c.  Tlie  ex- 
pression of  the  second  tendency  is  every^i'here.  Nothing- 
ness, disenchantment,  despondency,  this  ia  tlic  eternal  theme 
of  the  M^dittttiong,  it  is  only  thus  that  the  poet  rises  towards 
God.  Hence  that  feeUng  of  a  struggle  betwixt  faith  and  rea- 
son which  recurs  at  every  step,  as  if  it  were  not  our  duty  to 
labour  incessantly  to  place  reason  under  the  sgis  of  fiiith,  aa 
if  faith  were  not  it«elf  transcendent  reason.  Hence, — when- 
ever the  poet,  led  away  by  his  original  instincts,  returns  to 
the  searcli  of  happiness  on  cnrth, — that  longing  tu  find  in  it, 
not  a  renewal  of  energy  to  fulHl  his  niisxion,  but  forgetfulness, 
inaction,  a  sort  of  annihilation  of  his  indi%*idufllity,  which,  in 
the  Souvdhs  Meditations,  dictated  the  Fourth  {La  Sagesae), 
the  Eleventh  {Bfei/ie),  the  Twelfth  {rri$tesse),  the  Thirteenth 
— {La  Branche  d* Amandin"),  inspirations  now  Tibullian,  now 
Horatian,  in  a  word,  Pagan,  disguised  under  Christian  forms  ; 
hence,  in  fine,  that  gloomy  and  unfruitful  sorrow,  that  wind 
of  sadness  dryuig  up  the  spirit,  that  sense  of  moral  depression, 
of  languor,  piercing  tliruugh  his  jjoetry,  and  which  is  likewise, 
as  we  firmly  believe,  its  definitive  result,  the  only  effect  re- 
maining in  the  soul  atVer  its  perusal.  And,  whilst  thus  writing, 
it  ia  not  of  the  avowedly  melancholy  Meditations^  of  those  in 
which  lamentation  predominates,  that  we  are  thinking:  far 
from  it ;  we  are  the  first  to  protest  against  that  habit  of  criti- 
cism which  seeks  on  the  poet's  mantle  some  portion  that  time 
or  the  winter's  frost  has  prematurely  worn,  and  judges  him  by 
that  scrap :  a  cry  of  anguish  may  occaaionally  break  from 
lips  the  most  habituutetl  to  whisper  words  of  nAtignation.  It 
ia  of  the  collective  bearing  that  we  speak.  It  is  ader  the 
pieces  strongest  in  Ciodwnrd  bursts,  that  we  feci  this  some- 
thing resembling  exhaustion.  It  is  on  the  uings  of  imagi- 
nation^ rather  than  ou  those  of  the  heart,  tliut  ne  have  been 
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compclli'tl  to  follow  the  poet  'u\  his  flight ;  the  heart  has  re- 
mained sunk  ill  bitterness,  weary  of  aU  tkings^  even  of  hope, 
Knd  repeating  in  whispers  to  itself,  the  what  can  be  donn  with 
Xj/V"  ?  of  the  Nineteenth  Meditation. 

And  men,  his  brothers  in  iorrow,  what  has  he  to  say  to 
them?  What  has  ho  to  give  thein  for  their  support  and 
guidance  in  their  pilgrim&gu?  Nutliing.  One  coneolation  on 
their  death-bed,  in  the  Twenty-second  Meditation  {Le  Cruci- 
Jir),  an  admirable  piece,  the  only  one  of  the  Meditationsj 
perhaps,  in  which  religious  inspiration  really  touched  M.  de 
Lamartinc.  And  by  an  inevitable  consequence,  although  it 
strikes  ua  at  fintt  »{,;hl  as  a  contradiction,  the  anathema  he 
has  breathed  soon  changes  into  careless  indifference  ;  the  se- 
vere Jansenist  asceticism  into  a  sort  of  individual  Epicunsm, 
after  tlic  Pagan  fashion.  Human  life  being  in  itself  of  no 
value,  why  rack  it  with  cares,  why  fiirrow  it  with  active  and 
serious  thoughts?  I<et  it  glide  away  like  n  dream,  as  fast  as 
possible,  and  let  us  try  to  abridge  its  duration  by  enjoyment. 
Listen  to  tills : 

"  So  tliat  I  may,  iit  tli'  arnta  oT  a  loved  wife, 
Tute  iu  obKurily  ihc  gwecU  of  life, 
So  (hit  my  fattier  9  ruJtic  borne  ntid  field 
A  roof  in  winter,  shade  in  summer  yield. 
So  thai  my  bo«rd,  villi  hnppy  chiidrca  blest. 
Be  peopled  yearly  with  an  added  gucM, — 
No  longer,  fricod,  1  II  rovc  afar  to  atenl 
God's  seerelis  and  llie  Mow,  tlie  Why,  revcnl, 
Nor  with  my  fcrble  geniiis  Uughably, 
At  puDfully.  l»  aid  Omniscience  try. 


1'nutiug  In  God  for  guidance  to  that  strand, 
That  port  invisible  where  all  must  laud, 
I  let  my  miud  each  anxiuiu  care  dismiu; 
Pursue,  as  iu  solo  study,  easy  bliss ; 
Uncheck'd  by  pride,  yield  to  ouch  brccxc'a  force, 
And  follow,  watching  God  nlone,  Time's  course. 
And  thou,         •         •         •         • 


TtU  OS,  as  Horace  would  have  told  of  thee, 
Should  tnau  rftttt  his  Deatiny,  or  ohvy  f 
Have  I  mistaken  or  my  goal,  or  way? 
Can  other  roads  to  wisdom  lead  the  heart  f 
Save  th'  art  of  happiness,  bt«  lil'e  an  srt  t " 
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Or  to  this: 

"  To  think  is  sheer  insanity ; 
AH  thought  is  error,  rain  aa  weak  ; 
In  silence  live,  in  silence  die, 
'TtB  only  for  the  Lord  to  speak." 

«  •  *  « 

"  Sit  by  this  fountain,  where  the  trees 
A  summer's  branchy  roof  have  made 
That,  waved  by  tepid  southern  breexe, 
Chequers  the  stream  with  flick'ring  shade. 
There,  to  the  murmuring  of  the  flood, 
Express  the  luscious  grape's  pure  blood, 
Blest  liquor,  blushing  child  of  art ; 
Beneath  the  vines  reposing,  pass 
From  hand  to  hand  the  rosy  g^ass, 
Fill'd  with  th'  ebriety  of  heart. 
From  garlands,  fragrant  with  perfumes, 
Even  as  we  select  a  rose, 
Select  a  virgin,  as  she  blooms 
In  valleys  where  the  lily  grows; 
Inebriate,  her  breath  inhale. 
Uplift  her  tresses'  ebon  veil, 
Her  beauty's  fruits  taste  happily. 
'  Live,  love .' '    This,  wisdom's  rule  confess ; 
Save  pleasure  and  save  tenderness. 
All  is  deceit  and  vanity." 

*  *  «  «  • 

"  Then  why  with  sterile  cares  and  fears 
Envenom  evanescent  days  f 
The  present  day  unnumber'd  years 
Of  unborn  centuries  outweighs. 
Pass,  flitting  shadows,  pass  ye  on; 
Go  thither,  where  your  Sires  are  gone, 
Beside  them  close  in  sleep  your  eyes  : 
From  that  low  bed  of  slumber,  death, 
Tis  said,  shall  wake  to  life  and  breatb, 
And,  like  Aurora,  in  the  skies." 

The  pieces  from  which  these  fragments  are  taken  are  en- 
titled, the  first,  Philoaophie,  the  second.  La  Sagease.  And 
now,  whenever  we  shall  hear  the  poet  moan,  or  hold  life 
cheap,  we  know  why :  he  aimed  at  happiness,  and  has  missed 
it.  He  is  no  longer  a  Believer,  an  Apostle,  impelling  us  to 
the  foot  of  the  Sanctuary :  he  is  a  disappointed  man,  who, 
frustrated  of  the  enjoyment  he  had  projected  here  below,  is 
resolved,  by  force  of  prayers  and  tears,  to  storm  the  joys  of 
heaven.     He  loves  his  f^ow*men,  he  says  t  what  matters  it 
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to  U8,  if  he  can  do  nothiiifr  for  them  ?  He  wishes  for  tho 
progress  of  the  world:  why  should  he,  since  he  disdains  it? 
Hnve  wc  not  a  right  to  believe  that  he  loves  only  himself  in 
us  ?  Has  he  not  told  us  that  life  is  nothing  but  the  art  of 
being  hnppy  ? 

Yet  there  nre  everywhere  men,  whole  peoples^  who  suffer — ■ 
nations  desirous  of  aceomplishing  their  mission  upon  earth, 
and  whom  brute  force  hourly  Qiugs  back,  living,  into  the  gravei 
whole  races  grovelling  in  slavery  nnd  ignorance,  that  should 
be  relieved,  anH  uwukencd  to  the  works  of  God.  Yet  enl  is 
in  ihf  world,  and  should  be  fought.  Yet  further,  this  world, 
which  the  poet  disdains,  is  a  divine  conception, — these  men, 
whom  he  dooms  to  inaction,  have  been  rreated  for  an  end, 
—this  reason,  tliis  genius,  which  he  calls  nothingness  and 
vanity,  are  the  beacons  given  us  by  God,  that  wo  may  see 
that  end,  und  the  course  by  which  we  arc  to  reach  it.  And 
should  not  a  reli^oua  poet,  instead  nf  blowing  them  out, 
teach  us  to  regulate  them,  and  by  their  light  to  conquer  the 
bcwildcrinfi;  darkness  ?  "  Lean  upon  the  stafl'  of  hope,"  says 
Tegner,  the  Swedi&h  bishop :  "  learn  and  reflect.  Then  rise 
**  up,  nnd  battle  for  mankind,  with  the  word,  with  the 
"*  Bword !  Be  misimdemtood,  be  hated ;  but  Btill  clasp  thy 
"  fellow-creatures  to  thy  lacerated  heart."  There  is  more 
religion  in  those  few  hues  than  in  all  the  Miditationa  of  M. 
Lfimnrtine. 

We  hnve  dwelt  thus  much  upon  the  M6dUal'wfUy  because 
in  them  lies  the  germ  of  M.  de  Lamartine's  success  and  sub* 
sequent  failure :  all  that  he  has  since  produced  is  but  its  ne- 
cessary frr<>«'th  and  blossom.  This  was  not  perceived.  To  a 
poet  often  so  admirable,  the  oscillation  between  desire  and  fear 
of  his  weakness,  between  God  and  pleasure,  was  willingly 
forgiven.  At  bottom,  tliis  was  the  state  of  the  century  itself 
at  Its  opening.  M.  de  Lamartine,  \vith  bis  three  or  four 
thoughts,  sweet,  dreamy, — ficllinian,  if  Me  may  be  here  al- 
lowed Ihix  reeolleclton  of  on  artist  whose  musical  inspiration 
seems  to  us  absolutely  analogous  to  that  of  the  poet, — ap- 
peared to  tread  pretty  closely  on  the  future.  lie  will  go  for- 
ward, was  tlic  cry.  lie  has  not  gone  lurwajd;  the  ftj;e  goes 
forward  slonc,  and  without  him. 
Lett  /iarmoniet,  in  tt^O,  proved  what  we  have  just  said. 
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They  were  venr  coldly  received  j  and  this  coldness  ^ras  not 
owing,  whatever  may  be  averred,  to  the  events  which  fol- 
lowed hai-d  on  their  apparitioD.  Kevotutions,  at  their  com- 
mencement, always  exalt  the  poetic  sense  of  nations;  and 
had  the  chord  vibrating  under  the  poet's  touch  been  that 
which  was  trembling  at  the  heart  of  the  age,  enthusiaaticaUy 
would  the  France  of  July  have  adopted  the  Harmtmien. 
Neither  ^vas  it  owing  to  a  very  decided  poetic  inferiority; 
the  authors  point  of  view  once  admitted,  poetrj-  flows  in 
them  often  in  hrimming  measure.  Even  independently  of 
those  nhich  are  confined  to  the  sphere  of  personal  emotions 
and  affections,  such  as  Le  Souvenir  d^Enfancfj  Le  Rostignol, 
/>  Premier  Regret,  &c.,  all  very  beautifiil;  and  as  such 
received ; — the  reU^ous  Harmonies  bear  traces  of  great 
power;  but  the  predominant  thought  was  not  that  which  the 
times  wen?  then  evolving.  The  Harmonieit  proclaimed  that^ 
for  the  poet,  the  struggle  was  over.  They  professed  to  give 
the  solution  of  the  problem;  and  this  solution  was  nothing 
more  thou  that  of  which  some  misgivings  might  have  been 
felt  from  the  MeditatioTiSj  a  moral  Riiicide  completed — an  ab- 
solute obliteration  of  individuality — an  overwhelming  of  all 
the  active  faculties,  of  moral  power,  of  the  mission  under- 
taken, of  lilierty,  under  the  sense  of  the  Infinite.  With  the 
exception  f^  Le  Ch^Cf  in  which  the  poet  admirably  well  rises 
from  "  nature  up  to  uattU'c's  God" — oiVHumaniU,  in  which, 
by  the  way,  the  portraiture  of  woman  appears  to  us  superior 
to  that,  so  highly  extolled,  of  Do'idha — of  the  a  PEapnt  SatnJt 
— of  the  first  of  the  second  book,  Penaiet  de$  MorUj  whit^^ 
from  Ihc  line 

"  To  thee  the)'  pray'd  whilst  th«r  thort  life  rntlarcd/' 

to  this  fine  quatrain, 

"  To  them  nteod  thy  clemency  immense ! 
Th«y  've  sion'd  ;  but,  Heav'o,  thy  bounteous  i^id  we  ferl  \ 
'fhcy  'vc  suffer'd  ;  'tis  »  secood  innocence  ^ 
They  've  loved  ;  uul  is  Dot  that  their  p«rdoD's  kkI  i" 

contains  real  poetic  intuitions, —  the  four  books  of  tJie  //nr- 
■manxea  confirm  our  assertions.  Orientalism  in  thuughl, 
orientalism  in  form !  God  burthens  man  with  his  whole  im- 
mensity.   As  in  the  dramas  of  Zach.  Wcmcr,  in  tliat  "  Vasi 


* 
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of  Being,  that  mgulphs  nil  things,"  the  individuality  im- 
snergea  itaeltj  and  is  nbsorbed.    Accordingly,  the  poetic  form 
shows  the  baneful  influence:  tlie  attributes  of  power  are  cm- 
ployed,  almost  alone,  to  palut  the  Divine  Nature ;  the  same 
onAges  momentarily  recur ;  epithets  multiply  ;  the  |>ompou8, 
the  Bonorousj  abound ;  everything^  even  the  rhythmic  ca- 
dence, assumes  a  monotony,  the  more  important  to  observe, 
becauso  the  endeavour  to  avoid  it  is  the  motive  that  ha^  since 
driven  the  poet  to  plunge  into  the  faults  that  signalize  the 
Chuie  d'nn  Ange.     With  regard  to  life,  the  same  contempt, 
the  same  disenchantment,  the  same  thii'st  for  repose,  for  in- 
action.  Man's  divorce  from  the  world  is  there  distinctly  pro- 
nounced (XI.  L'Abbaye  de  VaUombreuse).     Man, praying  re- 
iiu>te  from  mortals,  is  there  presented  as  the  ideal  type  of 
religions  feeling  (VI U.  liv.  4.,  Le  Solitairir).     The  opposition 
between  reason  and  conwricnce  is  here  (XI.  hv.  4.)  yet  more 
loudly  proclaimed  than  in  the  M4(fitaiiom;  as  if  the  two 
were  not  sisters ;  as  if  conscience  were  not,  perhaps,  in  the 
human  being — may  we  be  pardoned  for  any  little  obscurity 
in  the  expression  ? — a  sjTithesis,  of  which  reason  is  the  veri- 
fication, the  analysis.   Sometimes,  as  in  the  Fourth  Harmonic 
of  the  2nd  book,  Ulnjini  dant  la  Cieux,  the  mind  is  elevated 
OS  wc  read ;  it  feels  enlarged,  in  the  magnificent  opening.  As 
more  of  the  work  of  God  is  embraced,  we  almost  touch  upon 
the  conception  of  man's  high  mission  in  the  universe;  and 
suddenly  the  poet's  hand  hurls  us  down  from  the  topmost 
round  of  the  ladder  of  creation,  and  his  bitter  voice  shouts  to 
Heaven  these  lines,  which  we  must  needs  cite,— for  never  did 
the  thought,  the  secret  terror,  which  oppresses  him  like  a 
nightmorct  find  elsewhere  accents  so  imimed  with  tnith : 

"  Crusli'd  by  the  «xigbt  uf  Itiinc  immensity, 
I  am  inai]e  noOitng,  blottc^cl  from  Uic  land ; 
Lcs»  I  cMcrm  me  than  Qial  gru'm  of  snnii : 
Tbf  «and>  by  mtleu  wavr*  roll'il  o'er  anti  o'er, 
iricAS  extent  than  mc,  of  time  biu  morv ; 
Still  will  it  occupy  its  part  of  space. 
When  1  no  longer  have  name,  time  or  place ; 
Id  tadness,  if  'ti»  uid,  than  mini-  is  lesA, 
Forteoseless  DOthing  fcria  nut  notbin^ess! 
Seeks  not  enlarged  existence  n-ith  fierce  throe  j 
Stni^es  not  to  ascend,  to  judge,  to  know. 
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It  pub  not  wilb  tlcBirTK  imraenM  ta  bigti  i 
In  death  il  (Ireamft  not  imaiortslit)'  I 
The  hnrrors  knows  not  nhich  tuy  soul  dismay, 
For  ihy  great  thought  on  it  could  newr  weigh," 

He  foists  that,  provided  man  fulfils  his  duty,  it  mattcn 
little  whether  there  remaiu  Lo  him  uame  or  place  here  below. 
He  forgets  that  it  i»  neither  by  time  nor  space  that  the  work 
of  God  iB  to  be  estimnt«d,  but  by  what  in  achieved^  by  what 
is  developed  in  time  and  space.  He  forgets,  tliat  if  man  b« 
superior  to  llio  f^in  of  sand,  it  b<  precisely  by  hia  intulli- 
gencc;  because  there  is  in  liim  a  larger  portion  of  the  life  of 
God;  because  God's  design — we  say  design,  not  power,  for 
it  is  the  cDnsciouancss  of  design  which  nowadays  makes  the 
believer — is  more  apparent  in  him,  more  visible*;  and  he 
forgets,  that  it  is  to  this  deftcient  sense  of  himian  dignity,  to 
this  debasement  of  it,  that  we  in  great  part  owe  the  deplo- 
rable sprctanle  which  the  actual  world  prciients  us;— that  when 
we  begin  to  despise  the  individual  in  ourselves,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  crush  him  in  others ; — tliat  if  he,  the  poet,  has  arisen 
after  a  pcriud  during  which  man,  presuming  too  arrogantly 
upon  his  awn  energies,  had  made  himself  a  Titan,  a  Cupa- 
neus,  the  reaction  ought  not  to  overpower  liim; — that  on 
abyss  yawns  between  abuse  and  negation,  between  godless 
audacity  and  abjection ; — that  what  u  e  ueed  is  boldness  vitb 
God,  through  God ; — and  that,  in  tine,  there  is,  in  lays  like 
his,  another  danger,  namely,  that  men,  in  whom  the  imniorUd 
instinct  of  action  cannot  be  stifled,  will  again  rebel,  and  see- 
ing  that  the  poet's  religion  leads  to  notliing  but  iuaction,  re- 
ject religion  and  tlic  poet  tugvthcr.  They  make  lo  them* 
selves  idols  of  bronr^  or  of  gold,  and  place  action  under 
their  protection.    Tliis  always  occurs  wlien  education  stri^'es 


•  We  iiT  well  awBTc,  llitt  towards  tlie  rkwP  nf  tho  Harmimif  fmrn  which  we 
tiAve  extracted  a  paua^ i<,  M.  de  Lunartine  rrcollecu  btDitHf,  and  in  loiur  nipaaure 
reranta  (lie  lhciii|f)i(i  ilini  we  rrjiin'mt*.  Tlicy  have  DCvcrthpIci^  pasird  o\cr  ihr 
religlnug  poei'i  toul.  ivbilst  i^ariiiff  nn  tho  t]>«;taclc  of  cirAimn.  uu\  remain  u  the 
cxprewion  of  b»  inward,  mrlivldufd  thought.  Hir  biitfrRim  at  the  linn  cx- 
tncted,  aod  nf  tlimc  thai  fallow,  wphan  fnwi  the  bean,  and  ii  alone  infrcltooi, 
a«ductiVe  to  youthful  leaden.  Ittc  biirM  of  nuul  is  only  theroi  the  liim  thai 
Miictildp  tiw  ]wvr  nre  niM,  hLe  pliilowpliic  rrsignatinn.  It  nei-ih  liiil  ti>  rom- 
ton  ibeni.  This  ii.  tvnide*.  an  eicrptloiial  caK  .  cIicMbere  thf*  po«t'>  doctritu;  u 
found  « ithuiit  corrective.  The  reader  may  And  ila  hut  fonBUla,  Arj  and  Irxrihlv, 
in  !iarimma  rrria  (II,  Uv,  4.) 


» 
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to  suppress,  inste4d  of  directing,  one  of  the  essential  elementa 
of  human  n«ture. 

With  the  Harmonie«t  the  character  of  M.  de  Lomartine's 
religious  tendency  and  poetic  vncatian  was  pretty  well  csta- 
blinlud — perhaps,  and  we  fear  it,  immutably  fixed.  It  would 
have  required  a  nort  of  intellectual  prodig^'^  an  integral  reno- 
vation of  his  mind,  to  enable  him  to  begin  his  career  afresh, 
upon  new  bases.  The  question  cuuld  hencefonrnrd  turn  only 
npon  form.  Would  lie  reasccnd  towards  the  MiditatitmSt 
adhering  anew  to  the  simple,  chaste,  and  apintual  expres- 
sion that  embellishes  them ;  or,  fearing  to  br  early  exhausted, 
hurried  away  unconsciously  by  a  fundamental  orientalism, 
would  he  more  and  more  adulterate  by  roaterinlizing  it,  by 
overloading  it  with  ornaments  and  external  gorgcousnesa  ? 
As  a  star  appears  for  a  moment  to  return  towards  us,  ere  it 
plunges  below  the  horiton,  so  M.  Lnmartine  appeared  to  re- 
ascead.  He  published  Jocelyn  in  IHJC*.  With  regard  to 
essentials,  Jocelyn  in  nowise  invalidates  our  thesis.  Uoulem- 
plation,  inaction,  predominate  here,  as  in  M.  Lamartine's 
other  poetic  labour?.  Hut  as  the  author  has  in  some  sort 
exempted  himself  from  criticism  with  respect  to  the  ideas,  by 
presenting  himself,  upon  this  occasion,  only  as  the  historian, 
— as  he  tells  us,  even  in  liis  preface,  *'  Jocelyn  is  the  Christian 
"  type  of  our  ejwch  j  the  reader  would  deceive  himself  who 
**  should  see  in  this  subject  anything  but  its  jxietic  part ; 
"  tlicre  ia  here  no  concealed  purpose,  no  system,  no  contra- 
"  vcrsy  for  or  against  such  or  such  a  religious  creed"j  we  need 
not  seek  here  for  the  development  of  the  poet's  thought;  we 
accept  it  as  a  halt ;  and  if  we  cite  it  here,  it  is  only  to  mark 
therein  the  poct^s  last  effort  to  maintain  himself,  at  least  as 
to  poetic  expression,  in  the  right  road,  upon  the  ground  of 
spirituality.  In  fact,  the  image  here  very  seldom  crushes 
the  thouc;ht  \  and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  epoch,  there 

*  We  hire  no  content  with  tUc  I'ojfuff*  »  Orient  (Orieatal  Trardf^,  nhieh  ip- 
pMm)  ill  \9i!}.  ^athcv  it  tu  itiiibtIi..  lliftt,  in  lh»  mliUt  ottat  pagci,  tnc  dominant 
ttraoclit  in  ncvnte  int«mpt*  ihc  run  catenation  lltAt  we  here  *fc  skrtrhing.  Tlig», 
lk«TitrVUh  )>c<*)ite  is,  in  bis  evri,  »  phonic  of  patriftrrhs,  of  cvnunipUton,  of 
■doTcr»,  nfjihilDKoiihcTS.  Thiw,  "Tlif  only  mi»toii  of  mwi  Wre  IjcIow.  wu," 
wyi  hr.  "  to  gJorlfj'  tloil,  uid  to  intylore  lum ;  to  »icw  ihc  wtIi  of  Gorf  under 
ntry  upert )  ta  ■dmtrc  iu  magnJAoniK  upon  tbe  uiountaina  ind  the  ocean ;  to 
■doie  aud  (o  blcH  hit  niow,  wbkli  no  letter  con  conuin  i  that  la  the  wM«  o( 
Bfe." 
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nre  passages  in  which  reverie,  the  God-ward  hursta  of  the 
soul)  everything  most  difKciilt  to  catch  and  tt>  express,  ia 
painted  witli  Uie  subtletj-,  purity  and  delicacy  of  the  spider's 
wrb  suspended  betwixt  two  trees,  and  giving  free  passage  to 
the  sunbeams.  The  soUtudc  of  the  grotto  of  the  eagles  on 
the  summit  of  the  Dauphiny  Alps,  and  the  {gradations  by 
which  the  yearning  for  love  arises  in  the  heart  of  the  young 
priest  who  inhabits  there,  (.^.  4poque)  are  equally  well  de- 
scribed ;  and,  notwithstanding  some  faulty  similes,  and  the 
inaccuracies  inherent  in  rapid  versification,  Jocehjn  has  fine 
pages  of  poctT)-.  It  was  a  bold  ettbrt,  but  it  exhausted  the 
poeL  La  Cftutc  tPtin  Ange  followed  Joeelyn.  Depression 
and  steriUty  of  thought  in  the  substance— iidnrat ion  of  form 
and  materialism  in  the  poetic  expression, — it  is  the  poef  s  last 
word,  and  docs  not  in  the  least  astonish  us. 

And  now  the  reader  will  be  jjleascd  to  recollect,  if,  indeed, 
he  attach  the  slightest  importance  to  a  just  appreciatioQ  of 
the  existing  situation  of  literature,  what  wo  said  (No.  XII., 
p.  460-3-7*  especially)  with  respect  to  M.  Victor  Hugo.  We 
cannot  repeat  our  words;  but  cverj'  one  of  our  remarks  is 
applicable  to  M.  Lamartine,  and  the  secret  of  his  fall  is  the 
same  as  that  which  produced  Victor  Hugo's.  Like  him,  M. 
Lamartinc,  influenced  by  the  instincts  of  the  age  and  of  his 
own  talent,  proposed  to  himself,  as  his  object,  human  rehabi- 
litation from  the  ifligious  point  of  view:  like  him,  he  has 
proved  short-sighted,  and  incompetent  to  perceive  that  the 
only  jwssible  rehabilitation  for  tlic  individual  is  tlu-ough  the 
upecieif.  He  has  proved  incompetent  to  rise  to  a  just  concep- 
tion of  the  whole.  He  has  proved  incompetent  to  work  upon 
the  idea  of  Hiunauity,  such  os  Bacon,  Vico,  Pascal,  have  af- 
forded it  us,  such  as  is  in  courac  of  adoption  by  the  age, — 
working,  advancing,  developing  itself,  as  a  single  being,  by  the 
more  and  more  comprehensive,  the  more  and  more  intimate 
association  of  all  its  menibers.  urged  by  a  divine  inqiulse  to- 
wards the  search  after  moral  law,  towards  ihe  progi-essive  ful- 
filment of  its  providential  destinies.  He,  for  his  part^  saw  only 
the  individual,  and  has  never  overstepped  thnt  sphere.  TIius 
he  has  been  « iUiout  u  basis  by  which  to  appreciate  value,  by 
which  to  understand  the  sense,  the  object,  the  importance  of 

tions :  he  has  judged  them  all  absolutely,  and  in  their  tan- 


I 
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gible,  immediate  reaulU ;  not  relatively  and  in  their  remote 
consequences,  often  impalpable^  but  always  certain,  as  regards 
the  great  and  combined  work.  Thus  destitute  of  all  aid,  he 
found  himself,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  quest,  in  front  of 
that  terrible  unkuowtt  which  has  consumed  so  many  a  lofly 
intellect,  between  the  two  terms  of  an  equation  as  old  as  the 
world,  and  never  completely  solved,  of  which  the  one  repre- 
sents man,  the  other  Gou;  and  unable  to  catch  the  con- 
nectiDg  link,  incompetent  to  follow  the  series  of  transfonning 
operations  which  alone  can  bring  the  first  nearer  to  the  se- 
cond, he  recoiled  in  terror:  he  was  struck  with  nothing  but 
the  tmmejise  dlsproportiun ;  he  found  nothing  jiosaible  but  to 
annihilate  himHcIf  before  it :  hence,  if  indeed  it  de»er\'e  the 
name,  his  religious  theory.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  literary 
point  of  view,  he  found  himself  threatened  with  very  early 
sterility.  Poesy — great,  ceaseless,  eternal  poesy — exists  only 
in  the  dcvcto])mcnt,  the  evolution  of  life :  only  there,  in  life, 
understood  and  felt  in  its  universality,  can  inexhaustible  \*a- 
riety  be  found.  Concentrated  in  the  narrow  t>phere  of  indi- 
viduality—consequeutly  having  Iiut  an  incomplete,  mutilated 
conception  of  life, — contemplating  it  but  partially,  and  at  a 
gi\*en  moment, — it  was  certain  that  he  must,  in  a  vciy  short 
time,  hud  himself  droiued  of  representations,  of  images,  of 
combinations.  More  a  poet  than  aught  else,  and  unable  to 
resign  himself  to  remaining  silent,  he  has  endeavoured  to 
substitute  to  the  infinity  of  ideas  that  was  denied  him,  the 
innumerability  of  forms — to  the  monotony  of  Les  Harmomei, 
the  delusive  and  material  variety  of  Lu  Chute  d*un  Ange,  This 
experiment  is  not,  however,  in  our  opinion,  natural  to  the 
poet,  and  we  believe  that  it  will  be  monotony,  not  variety  of 
detail,  that  will  dig  the  grave  of  his  poetry. 

This  is  tiie  actual  position  of  Lamartine  at  present;  this 
is  pretty  ncaHy  the  actual  position,  though  reached  by  some- 
what divpr(>ent  paths,  of  Victor  Hiigo; — Hugo  and  Lamar- 
tine— that  is  to  say,  the  two  most  powerful  poets  of  France 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  two  heads  of  the  romantic 
achooL. — the  only  difference  between  whom  is  caused  by  the 
pecuUar  temper  of  the  t/tlent  of  each.  The  one  more  natu- 
rally various,  more  objective,  more  dramatic — despite  his  bad 
dramas—more  powerful,  pcrbapsj  takes  the  Qodj  and  impri- 
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toitB  him  in  the  ^mbol ;  he  is  aii  idolater,  a  pagan.  Th« 
other,  more  naTTow-tniDdcd,  more  aubjecUve,  more  lyrical — 
at  bottom,  perhaps^  more  religious,  abRorbs  the  symbol  in  the 
Qod — the  creature  in  the  Creator ;  he  is  a  pantheist,  nn  ori- 
entalist. The  connecting  Unk,  the  graduated  scale,  escape* 
both :  the  moral  effect  of  their  Htruins  is  identical.  Xeithtr 
the  one  nor  the  other  is,  as  a  religious  educator-poet,  the 
poet  of  the  future. 

The  future — we  now  express  our  idea  summarily,  awaiting 
another  opportunity  to  give  it  development — the  future  of 
art  is  not  there.  Until  the  present  day,  setting  aside  an  od' 
casional  genius — art  has  moved  in  the  sphere  of  individual 
Ufc ;  a  representation  or  a  theory'  of  individuality  is  found 
at  the  end  of  all  il-s  productions ;  ita  Werws  have  never  over- 
stepped this  thought,  elaborated  by  ages,  the  cmojiciiHition 
of  the  individual  from  the  numerous  causes,  ]ihyHical  and 
moral,  that  fettered  part  of  his  activity :  in  a  word,  the  apo- 
theosis of  t/uin  hot  ever  been,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
the  object  uf  m-t.  This  point  of  view  is  now  letl  heliind.  This 
thought  of  art  is  rcidized,  and,  enuscquenlty,  exhausted:  it 
can  no  longer  furnish  the  artist  with  a  source  of  new  and 
fi*esh  inspirations:  nor  ran  it  longer  sfltisfy  all  our  moral 
wonts,  all  our  actual  creeds :  therefore  is  it  that  the  poetry  of 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  has  only  been  able  to  disguise 
exhaustion  under  extra\-agance,  or  to  betray,  in  the  dejection 
that  wc  have  found  in  Lamartine  and  Victor  Hugo^  and  tliat 
we  should  find  in  many  others  a  profound  sense  of  its  own 
impotenrc; — therefore  is  it  that  the  public  of  our  day  affords 
so  few  believers  in  art,  and  thai  inditlerence  is  fast  expelling 
enthusiasm  and  sympathy  from  the  heart.  Art,  in  order  to 
blussunt  aiic\v,  must,  at  this  time,  midergo  not  simple  modi* 
fications,  but  a  radical  change  in  its  principal  bearing  and 
its  end:  as  Bacon  6a\^,  itufauratio  Jacieiuh  ab  imU  Jki^ 
damentu.  The  progress  of  ideas  has  by  little  and  little 
changed  the  point  uf  view  of  philosophy,  of  science,  of  poUcy : 
art  must  advance  with  tiie  world,  and  similarly  chnngt:  ha 
own.  What  Itns  hitherto  been  itJ9  end  must  no  longer  wmr 
as  aught  but  a  starting-point;  its  end  will  no  longer  be  the 
individual,  but  society :  in  its  production,  the  man  will  ;ricld 
precedeDce  to  Humanity.     We   have  said  uHl  yieM  pre- 
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CB^ncej  not  be  obtUrratt-dy  for  nothing  that  haa  been  is  ob- 
literated.    Individuality  is  Rucn'd.  for  it  In  an  Rttscntial  ele- 
ment upon  this  earth ;  but  it  mudt  henceforwArd  harmonise 
with  Che  socinl  conception.     Instead  of  coutomplating  the  in- 
dividuiU  onl^  in  his  interna)  life,  in  hin  on'n  sphere,  iude[)ead- 
ent,  insuliited,  the  nrt)»t  uill  huve  to  study  him  in  his  inter- 
nal and  external  life  at  once,  in  his  place,  and  with  his  mts- 
siun  in  crcHtiun :  in  a  word,  man,  in  relation  with  Uod,  through 
humanity,  will  be  his  theme.  This  will  be  done ;  for  the  poet 
cannot,  on  pain  of  uhdicatin;^  »ll  influence  over  his  brother 
men,  sever  himself  from  the  impulse  of  the  age.     Now,  let 
any  one  look  around,  and  say  whether,  Irom  the  almost  gene- 
ral tendency  tu  react  against  the  uidividuahst  thought  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  to  reWvify  belief;— from  the  desire 
for  moral  unity,  piercing  througli  every  manifestation  of  mind, 
from  the  labours  of  scientific  co-ordination  even  to  the  abor- 
tive attcmptu  at  new  religions; — froni  the  desire  for  material 
unity,  which  is  again  giving  warmth  in  the  heart  of  nations 
the  feeling  of  nationality,  chilled  tow^nrds  the  end  of  the 
age  by  a  vague  and  inert  cosmopolitanism ; — from  the  ne- 
cessity which  alniust  always  converts  political  questions  into 
social  (picsUonH  ;*^from  demiinds  everywhere  arising  for  na- 
tional education ;— from  those  sympathies,  no  instinctive  and 
■o  sudden,  between  nation  and  nation,  dividing  £iu*opc  so 
distinctly  into  two  camps ; — from  a   thousand   other  facts 
which  we  omit,  and  cver\'  one  can  find  fur  himself; — it  does 
not  clearly  appear  tliat  individual  thought,  at  this  present 
time,  is  gravitating  towards  collective  thought,  and  that  the 
harmuiiizing  of  tliL-se  two  must  be  the  drit\  of  all  that  intel- 
lect thinks,  does,  or  sings? 

But  when  this  shall  be  done,  when  portry  shall  have  risen 
ft  step  upon  the  ladiler,  and  when  it  shall  he  understood  how 
noiTow  and  egotistic  is  all  the  present  poetry*  that  entitles  it- 
self reno\'ttting  and  rcli^ous, — do  we  mean  that  there  will 
be  no  place  left  for  the  expression  of  those  deep-seated  emo- 
tions, of  tliose  individual  laments  an<)  aspiratioiu,  which,  in 
his  early  days  nuwle  ua  love  Liunartiner*  Does  it  mean  thot 
we  shall  forget,  or  look  disdainfully  down  upon  those  poets 
who  timchcfl  our  youthful  years?  Nut  at  alL  God  forbid 
that  we  should  ever  prove  ungrateful  to  the  fimver  that  has 
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breathed  a  perfume  into  our  soul,  has  enriched  our  memory 
with  a  recoUcctioii  against  llmt  period,  too  often  unavoidable 
in  this  period  of  moral  crisis,  which  lives  wholly  upon  recoUeo- 
tions.  In  all  times,  in  all  places,  there  will  ever  be  affectionate 
and  timid  souls,  yearning  for  an  inward  poetry,  wholly  wrought 
of  individual  emotions;  there  will  always  be  spirits  betrayed, 
bruised,  unhappy,  that  will  long  to  weep,  in  their  solitude, 
over  the  pages  of  sister  spirits,  bruised  and  deceived  like 
themselves.  And  amount  these  select  poets,  the  confessors 
to  whom  oppressed  spirits  will  fly,  M.  Lamartine  will  long 
hold  his  place.  Only  he  will  no  more  bear  the  title  of  the 
religious,  the  educator-poet.  His  personal  inspirations,  his 
love,  or  fire-side  gossipiiigs,  his  idyllic  pictures,  will  remain  ; 
but  all  the  religious,  the  lofty  lyric,  and  preceptive  part,  those, 
in  short,  which  he  perhaps  prefers,  will,  we  apprehend,  be 
furgutlcu. 

Then  we  shall  also  recollect  that,  like  some  other  poets  of 
his  age,  M.  Lamartine  has  been,  in  great  measure,  the  re- 
flection of  his  times,  and  that  the  contemporaneous  generation 
perhaps  imparted  more  to  liim  than  it  received  from  liim,  of 
the  malady  consuming  both.  And  in  the  same  spirit,  let  oa 
hope  that  the  lines  with  which  we  take  leave  of  the  jtoet,  and 
which  are  from  the  Harmonie  entitled  Les  Revoluiiont,  may 
be  the  expression  uf  a  feeling  recognised  by  the  masses  of 
suffering  humHtiity  in  all  lands:  for  it  is  the  expression  of  a 
truth,  the  dim  perception  of  wliich,  like  a  breath  of  prophecy, 
is  travelling  through  the  world. 

•     •     •     •     "  p,tf  man,  wroiiglit  hy  God's  handB, 
In  shapf  and  size  eontinimllv  pxpando  : 
llie  future 'i  giant,  growtli  hit  deMiny, 
lo  Bgc  he  wean  old  girmenU  to  Acc».y, 
From  mnnliood'i  burly  limbs,  as  bunt  awsy 
Tbo  swBtliing*  of  his  infancy ! 

"  Humanity  '•  no  ox,  khort-breath'd,  ungain, 
Ploughing  with  ilowly-mcaEured  itepa  the  phdn, 
And  niminaling  o'er  the  furrow  done; 
The  ngic  't  ii,  in  youth  and  p1iimag«  new, 
Cpworda,  from  cloud  to  cloud  MMring,  lo  riew 
Tlic  loftier  radiance  of  tlie  cjii. 

'*  Trertibic  not,  children  of  six  thuuMnd  yean, 
'lliougli  vordi  unwonted  thunder  in  your  tanf 


La  Chute  cTun  Ange* 

HiCKigh  vupirca  top])^  and  a  tvntury  goes  I 
What  if  youT  patli  rilb  ruins  be  n'mpr^ad  ^ 
Look  ever  Torw-ard,  turn  not  bikck  yotir  liead; 
The  current  tovr'rd  Jchorali  flowi." 
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The  preceding  article  was  just  Hniahed,  when  Les  Re- 
eualieineiUs  Po'etiqueSf  a  volume  of  poems  publiahcd  this 
yeur  by  M.  Lamartine,  reached  oar  hands ;  and  \\q  hastened 
to  peruse  it,  in  the  anxious  hope  that  the  poet  might,  by  some 
sudden  burst  of  renovated  power,  or  pleasing  (light  of  imagi- 
nation, prove  the  fallacy,  not  of  our  theories,  for  we  believe 
them  to  be  too  well  established,  but  of  the  opinions  which  we 
had  reluctantly  expressed  of  the  utter  want  of  energy  which 
characterized  his  former  works;  but  we  were  disappointed. 
The  volume  before  us  has  ciTocted  no  change  in  the  imprea- 
Bion  which  had  been  made  on  our  minds,  nor  have  we  to  alter 
one  syllable  of  our  former  judgment.  VVe  say  that  it  does  not 
change  one  of  our  former  impressions ;  we  will  not,  however, 
wld,  that  it  confirms  them,  for,  in  honest  truth,  the  volume 
is  too  feeble  to  do  even  that.  It  is  perfectly  characteristic  of 
the  usual  style  of  the  author;  fnll  of  affected  prcttinesses,  sig- 
nifying nothing;  of  the  same  mannerisms  which  we  noticed 
in  La  Chuie  d'un  Angcy  the  same  negligence,  even  vei-ging 
on  the  ridiculous;  but  not  coutaining  one  new  idea,  not  one 
flight  of  fancy,  not  one  originality  of  expression,  to  give  cha- 
racter to  the  vnhnne.  It  appears  to  be  a  collection  ofjuve- 
nile  and  worthless  poems,  which  had  long  lain  forgotten  id 
some  old  portlulto,  and  were  now  brought  to  light  n>r  the 
sole  puqiose  of  making  up  a  book  for  M.  GoffeUn. 

Of  the  twenty-seven  poems,  short  and  long,  contained  in 
this  volume,  some  of  them,  tL%\\\c  Fray  mint  Bililiquey  UAmitU 
dt  Femmcy  &c.,  arc  far  below  mediocrity ;  while  others,  as  the 
16th,  d  une  Jeujie  Fille  Po'ete,  and  the  verses  on  *  the  Death 
of  the  Duchess  de  Broglie,'  contain  some  few  beauties ;  but  in 
general  they  appear  to  be  mere  fugitive  Impressions,  owing 
nothing  eitlier  to  previous  meditation  or  niler-study,  without 
the  lyrical  beauties  which  characterize  some  of  the //iormo- 
MM*,  and  destitute  of  the  smallest  ray  of  poetic  genius.  There 
is  more  real  poetry  iu  some  parts  uf  the  preface — written  ia 
prose — than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  volume. 
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It  is  on  this  preface,  therefore,  for  want  of  a  better  theme, 
that  we  Tvill  bestow  a  few  words.  The  opinions  which  we 
have  cndeaYuurcd  to  ex|ires8  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  :ir- 
ttcle,  appear  to  us  to  be  summed  up  very  clearly  in  tliis  iutn>- 
ductory  portion  of  the  work  j  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
compare  them  together. 

The  preface  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  first  treats  of  the 
private  opinions  nf  the  author,  and  the  second  of  his  poetry. 
Wc  wilJ  extract  a  rather  singular  pamgmph  from  the  first 
part. 

"  It  doM  nut  in  ihe  Irut  drf^ivc  ponc*rn  wthir  you  nr  me,"  ho  vntm  to 
bii  fH«nd,  "  to  know  on  whnt  poor  and  ]Muing  individuals  hu  rMtett,  far 
a  iWt  period,  tho  control  of  certain  »t«tM;  nor  does  it  matter  to  futurity 
Out  wuch  «r  such  a  year,  of  the  government  of  a  certain  little  country  cnJIcd 
France,  wai  diAtinguifihed  by  tlie  conniUte  of  such  or  such  a  tnao.  TfiU 
concem-i  only  h'm  (nme,  or  that  of  the  historian.  Bti(  tt  is  of  iin[Kirtancv  Cn 
u<  lo  know  whether  the  sorial  world  advances  or  retrogrades  in  ih  ncrrr- 
eeating  rpvulution  ;  whclhcr  the  education  of  the  butnan  race,  liilhi-rto  to 
neglected  or  pcrt-erled,  will  he  most  rapidly  promoted  hy  liberty  or  by  d«- 
sputinn ;  whether  the  law  will  be  the  expre«»io(i  of  the  rights  and  the  duties 
ofaltclusei,  or  of  the  tyranny  of  the  few;  whether  human  betags  cannot 
be  better  goremed  by  the  principW  of  virtue,  than  compuliorjr  force; 
whether  we  shall  not  at  length  be  enabled  to  introduce  into  iiit  politi- 
cal rcUtions  between  men  and  their  fellow-cittzcni,  and  between  neigh- 
bouring and  distant  nations,  that  divine  princtpW  of  fralemity  which  dc- 
acended  from  hraven  to  earth,  in  order  to  ilestroy  all  ser\'itude,  and  to  ■ane- 
tify  all  discipline;  whether  we  cannot  abolish  leg»l  iiitirder;  whirthcr  we 
eannol  by  degrees  elTncc  from  the  code  of  evi-ry  nation  lUnt  wholmiih'  mur- 
der failed  war;  whether  the  whole  race  uf  ntnn  will  not  at  length  bo 
brought  til  consider  themselves  as  one  large  lamily,  and  not  aa  isolated,  hos- 
tile bands;  whethor  the  holy  liberty  of  conscience  will  not  iDcrenae  witli  the 
multiplied  renilgence  of  tlic  Light  of  reason  ;  and  tho  clutracttT  and  the  pro- 
vidence uf  the  Great  Supreme,  becoming  from  nge  to  age  l>etter  undrntood, 
will  not  become  more  influentially  and  profoundly  adored,  in  won)  and  in 
deed,  in  spirit  and  in  tnilb. 

"  llMTse  are  the  considerations  which  must  or  alone  concern  lis.  Thhik 
you,  tliat  it)  such  nn  epoch  as  the  presetti,  and  <un-u(Uidi-d  liy  circuuistaneea  as 
problematical  and  mysteriouK,  that  It  is  honourable  to  withdraw  ouesctf  IVoin 
KCtivclife,  in  order  lu  join  norne  small  knot  of  sceptics;  and  to  say  with  ^fon- 
taigne,  What  do  1  know  ?  or  with  the  egotist,  What  does  it  concern  me  } 
No  I  When  the  Divine  Jtulge  thall,  at  the  close  of  our  short  day  on  enrtii, 
atimmDn  ns  before  the  tribunal  of  our  own  coiiieieDcr*.  neither  our  dilfidcaoe 
nor  our  wealuicss  will  be  admitted  as  excuses  fur  Inaction.  In  vain  shall 
wc  reply  to  him,  We  were  nulliing;  no  i-ouhl  do  H«>lhiiig;  «••  were  but  as 
s  grain  of  land  :  He  will  nrply,  I  placed  before  you,  ere  tbe  time  of  proba- 

tioD  li«d  pawed,  the  tv«  Kale*,  in  irbleh  th«  biunon  nee  nould  »ItB<- 
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natolj- be  wrt^licd ;  in  tlic  «nn  w^ti  ilmt  ttlUch  wRigaod,  in  the  otiicr  Uial 
wbich  woa  evil.  Tnir,  jou  were  but  m  a  grain  of  und ;  liul  vlin  tolil  ypu 
Uiftt  ihAl  grnln  might  not  luni  tli«  scale  on  the  right  sida  /  Vou  wern  pot- 
tMwd  of  uotU'rfttauding  to  we  uiid  to  L-oinprehurid  lhi%  aatl  of  conscience  to 
cboowetlie  bellrr  jtnrl.  You  ilitrult)  ha%x>  pltired  tliisgrftirr  of  nod  iu  the 
OD*  krIv  or  the  other.  But  you  have  suiiercd  the  winds  tu  trad  it  away, 
and  it  Lna  bepn  pMifitable  iii^illiiT  to  you  itor  to  your  lirelbrcn." 

This  is  nobly  conceived  aiid  eloquently  expressed.  The 
virtuous  aspiration  after  the  futtu-c  lu  beautifully  evident  in 
thettc  expressions,  as  well  its  in  the  sUinzaH  with  witich  we 
coDcladcd  our  mticlc.  Human  life,  '\t&  vocation,  and  the 
espt'cinl  mission  of  the  individiiul,  are  well  imagined.  The 
author  has  expressed  himself  neD,  for  he  has  well  compre- 
hended his  duties.  But  m  hat  saya  the  poet  ?  The  poet  re- 
cx)ilit,  tcrriHrd  at  hi!*  novel  tank,  and  seeks  to  concen),  tin- 
der the  afl^iectJition  of  ditlidenre  and  carelessness^  his  vexation 
at  the  cousciousues^  of  his  iinbccitity.  He  faus  obtained  a 
(glimpse  of  a  new  world ;  inst^-ad  of  adding  fresh  chords  to 
his  har]»,  he  occupies  himself  in  diminishing  their  number, 
in  proportion  as  he  limits  the  essence  and  Lhe  sphere  of 
poctrj".  He  tells  us,  that  with  him  poetry  occupies  but  a 
twclllh  piu-t  of  his  life;  that  it  is  an  instinctive  ctfusion  of  hia 
sotd  at  the  period  of  silence  and  of  solitude — at  the  last  hour 
of  the  night,  and  the  tirst  of  the  morning;  au  effusion  which 
be  Kcks  not  to  control,  and  to  wliich  he  brings  neither  in- 
clination nor  object,  much  less  deep  and  sacred  meditation. 
It  1!)  a  sort  oi'  /Eolian  har|i,  which  breathes  out  music,  as  the 
Dioniing  zephjT  sighs  over  its  strings.  He  recounts  the 
maiuier  iu  which  he  passively  submits  to  this  nattu'al,  though 
mysteriou-4  influence,  and  almost  mectmnically  obeys  its  im- 
pulses ;  and  he  endeavours  to  persuade  us  that  it  is  simply 
on  oifiur  of  personal  gratitication,  to  which  he  does  not 
attach  the  sUghtest  importance.  He  also  repeats  every 
instant,  and  Uio  truth  of  Uiis  will  lie  sutficientty  evident  tu 
every  reader  of  his  last  work,  that  he  never  erases,  or  corrects, 
or  [loU&hcs,  any  thing  that  he  has  written.  He  never  repels 
the  chiu-ge  of  nrgli^-ncc.  but  on  the  contrary  declares  him- 
self to  be  incorrigible.  His  short  hour  of  inspirati(m  Iiaving 
passed  away,  M.  Lamortine  has  nothing  to  attract  bis  at- 
tention, or  rouse  him  to  cxerliou ;  for  "  a  collection  of  verses," 
soyi  be,  ^  is^  after  all,  one  of  the  merest  tnllcs  in  the  world." 
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It  was  not  thus  that  the  great  poets  of  other  times,,  and 
Virgil  eitpcciallr,  whom  M.  Lamortinc  colls  the  master  of 
poeb-y,  worked  and  understood  their  art-.  They  grew  old 
and  pole  in  the  accompUshmcnt  of  the  task  which  they  had 
undertaken.  Their  bodily  frame  was  wasted  by  the  fire 
whicli  glowed  within  them.  They  did  not  disdain  to  rc«se, 
to  polish,  and  beautifully  to  round  many  a  line  of  their 
inimitable  works ;  for  they  felt  all  the  sublimity  of  their  god- 
like art,  which  dcticends  like  inspiration  on  a  favoured  few, 
and  which  enables  them  Hympathetically  to  transmit  all  its 
divine  intlucncc  to  a  crowd  of  readers.  They  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  worthy  of  their 
country,  and  which  would  endure  as  long  as  that  coimtry 
^ms  known.  They  remembered  that  Uomer  had  done  more 
for  Greece  than  all  her  legislators  of  ancient  times  could 
accomplish ;  and  they  wrote  as  if  the  shades  of  all  the 
illustrious  children  of  song  hovered  over  them  and  ob8er\'ed 
them.  This  want  of  fidelity  to  the  art  to  which  they  profess 
to  be  devoted,  and  the  mission  to  which  they  had  pledged 
themselves,  is  a  sign  of  profound  decay  in  poetry ;  and  we 
cordially  unite  with  the  French  critic  of  the  Hcvue  de$ 
deux  Mondes*  in  condemning  this  culpable  carelessness, 
which  the  yoimg  poets  of  the  present  day  seem  but  too  much 
disposed  to  imitate.  Let  the  God  of  Poetry  alone  preside 
over  the  conception  and  essential  development  of  a  poetic 
work,  and  ull  will  be  well :  no  arbitrary  ndcs,  no  cold  jire- 
ceptji  of  imitation,  must  intcr|wse  to  cramp  the  imagination 
of  the  poet.  But  then  let  not  the  author  refuse  to  jicrform 
the  hibour  of  his  tusk, — tliat  of  arranging  his  work  according 
to  the  forms  and  details  recognised  by  htm  and  his  brethren, 
and  M'hich  are  of  vital  importance.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
become  a  Homer  or  a  Dante  in  order  to  effect  this.  What- 
ever may  be  the  talent  of  the  wTiter,  all  the  works  which  he 
undertakes,  for  the  benefit  of  society,  or  with  a  new  to  the 
gcncml  good,  should  be  rendered  as  complete  an  [KMsiblc; 
but  in  the  present  day,  no  one  professing  the  principles  which 
we  have  just  now  dted,  and  appearing  to  have  bo  just  a  view 


*  Review,  1  April    The  critic  u  M.  Sftlnl  B«uvfl,  wlio,  if  wo  nuy  jodgt  bjr  bU 
"  Pemten  Jtmt,"  wig,ht  benefit  hy  tbo  wtvioo  whudi  he  ptt*. 
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of  the  actual  problem  of  humanity,  can  be  pernutteil  to  un- 
dertake any  of  his  vorks,  without  designing  them  for  the 
nohle  piiTpose  of  the  nmeliorization  of  his  brethren.  We  have 
sufficiently  shown,  that  there  is,  at  the  present  day,  a  para- 
mount necessity  to  reconcile  human  life  with  jMietry,  ond 
society  with  poets;  but  in  order  to  effect  this,  the  two  camj^ 
50  long  separated  must  make  equal  advances  to  each  other. 
If  we  canuul  anticipate  a  new  and  fruitful  manifestation  of 
gcmuB  before  it  is  imperatively  called  for  by  public  opinion, 
neither  can  wc  flatter  ourselves  lliat  the  public  will  accept  of 
\rorks  carelessly  written,  and  not  inquire  what  they  might 
have  l)cen,  or  ought  to  have  been. 

In  fact,  that  which  wc  have  to  object  to  in  the  language  of 
M.  Lamartine,  does  not  at  all  surprise  us  in  him — it  is  but 
the  ucccssar}-  consequence  of  that  jmetic  individuality*  which 
was  so  palpable  to  ub  in  every  line  of  liis  "Can-icrc."  It  is 
not,  as  M.  Saint  Beuve  would  persuade  us,  a  visible  change 
in  »ome  of  his  opinions  which  causes  his  fall— that  change  is 
a  progress.  The  intelligence  of  M.  Lamorline  is  certainly 
more  advanced  than  it  was  ten  years  ago ;  and  it  cannot  but 
be  allowed,  that  the  author  of  the  *  Utopia'  is  nearer  to  (he 
actual  character  of  human  life  than  ts  the  author  of  the  '  Ode 
to  M.  Bonald.'  It  is  rather  the  litlic  relation  which  there  ia 
between  the  intuition  of  M.  Lamartinc  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  means  which  alone  can  reduce  it  to  reality  j  it  is  the 
dispcojKirtion  which  exists  between  his  imagination  and  the 
actual  powers  of  his  mind.  He  divines  the  cud,  but  not  the 
path  which  will  conduct  to  it.  He  has  beautiful  glimpses  of 
the  fiiture,  but  he  is  chained  to  the  past  by  his  faults,  by  his 
imagination,  by  his  artificial  style,  and,  indeed,  by  all  that 
constitutes  his  poetic  being.  When  the  advancement  of  the 
carries  him  forcibly  to  the  feet  of  the  veiled  God,  who 
one  day  aj)pear  in  all  his  glory,  lie  still  mvimiurs  his  old 
idolutrous  prayer:  knowing  but  Itttle  of  the  social  world,  his 
whole  world  is  in  himielf;  he  has  a  vague  idea,  hut  no  real 
conception  of  Uie  changes  which  arc  taking  place. 

He  is  fully  conscious  of  this  luuiaturul  state  of  mind,  this 
want  of  energy,  and  he  despairs  of  being  able  to  conquer  it; 
and  tlicrt'forc  he  begins  to  think  slightingly  of  jroctry,  as  a 
rebellious  instrument  which  he  has  not  the  power  to  model 
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to  the  fashion  of  the  present  day.  Acoustomcd  to  the  liabit 
of  viewing  things  in  petty  detnil,  and  forming  a  limited  and 
incomplete  opinion  of  gcuL'ral  life,  he  feels  himself  lost  when 
he  gazes  upon  an  horizon  enlarging  before  Uim  every  day  \  and 
feels  himself  becoming  more  and  more  inHigniticiint,  oa  jmcicIj 
bccoroes  elcMited  and  improved,  lie  has  a  confused  notion 
of  the  state  of  modern  opinion  ;  he  has  obsencd  some  of  tins 
indications  of  the  truiisfnrmati<m  which  political  circum- 
stances have  effected  in  it,  but  he  is  ignorant  of  the  great  law 
of  unity  vhieli  governs  the  world  j  ignorant  that  every  new 
conception  is  a  new  object,  a  new  end  and  aim  proposed  to 
society,  and  tovvanls  which  every  instrument  must  sooner  or 
later  converge,  a  power  to  which  all  the  terms  of  equation 
must  be  by  degrees  raised.  He  sees  the  decline  of  every- 
thing which  is  not  of  a  political  nature — while  on  the  con- 
trary we  perceive  its  elevation.  On  accotmt  of  these  view* 
he  liHH  divided  the  world  into  two  |)arts — the  social,  or  that 
of  action  and  humanity,  and  the  political :  he  allows  jioetry 
no  other  world  but  that  of  man,  of  individual  and  isolated 
thoughts. 

The  present  question — but  which  we  think  will  soon  be 
decided — is  between  M.  Lamartine  and  those  who  think 
with  us  that  the  mission  of  the  poetic  art  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  social  worlds  uml  that  the  former  ought  to  be  im- 
proved and  enlarged  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  moral  im- 
provement and  advance  of  the  latter.  It  is  a  question  between 
two  definitions  of  Poetry,  one  of  which  may  be  given  in  tlic 
words  of  M*  Lamartine,  **  La  poctie  «/  un  chant  irUMeur,** 
and  the  other  in  the  words  of  an  extraonlinafy  man,  who, 
nearly  three  centuries  ago,  said  it  was 

"The  prophetic  soul 
Of  thv  wide  world  JrcAraiiig  gii  tiling*  to  eonic." 
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British  and  Turkish  Conveniion  of  Commerce  and  Nuvlgation, 
presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parlitttaenty  1839. 

Treatikb  or  coiivcutious  uf  cutmncrce  have  been  considered 
as  contracts  by  which  one  nation  endi^voiirt  to  obtain  an 
LJulvantAge  over  anotlier.     If  the  true  principles  of  trade  were 
.clearly  understood  and  generally  adopted^  treaties  for  regu- 
lating intcmutioiial  commerce  would  become  useless.    The 
pint  of  Buch  a)nvi;nlion3  between  one  nation  aud  .-mother 
itstinctly  conveys  the  menuing,  that  somo  others  than  the  con- 
tracting states  are  placed  upon  a  less  favoitrable  understand- 
ip;  while  all  show  the  rcslriclions  which  commercial  legis- 
ition  haa  in  every  country,  Turkey  not  excepted.  Imposed  on 
uidustrr,  trade,  enterprise  and  intercourse. 

Turkey,  unlike  other  nations,  imposed  no  burdens  or  pro- 
liibitiouB  on  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities.  Her 
commercial  legislation  was  directed  to  prevent  the  sending 
out  of  her  dominions  the  pnxluce  of  her  own  soil,  industry 
and  skilL  The  Porte  had  however,  in  various  iiistauccs, 
idiandoned  this  absurd,  and  to  her  tiuanccs  as  well  as  industry 
mofit  deteriorating  syslcm  ;  for,  although  her  treasury  received 
something  approaching  to  a  regular  and  certain  revenue,  from 
texes  raised  in  her  perhaps  too-highly  extolled  municipalities, 
and  from  the  tributes  exacted  from  her  vassals,  yet  her  em- 
bormssed  finances  and  the  reul  causes  which  forced  her  to  de- 
base her  metallic  and  only  currency,  liave  arisen  from  nume- 
rous rcstnctions  imposed  on  internal  trade  and  the  exporta- 
tion of  her  commodities. 

To  alter  fundamcuUd  laws  or  regulations  which  seriously 
aHectcd  the  fiscal  ndministnttlon  and  revenues  of  a  va^t  empire, 
conustlng  of  numerous  states  and  jKopled  by  several  raceSj 
curiously  governed  and  taxed,  necessarily  formed  a  change  of 
gmvr  magnitude,  requiring  full  aud  clear  iutelligcnce,  great 
financial  activity  aud  sound  judgment.  How  ably,  or  how 
unskilfully,  those  jmwcrs  have  been  exercised  during  the  neg- 
otiations which  have  led  to  the  conclusion  of  the  convention 
now  before  us,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  upon^  further 
than  we  may  necessarily  be  led  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry 
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aa  to  the  practical  application  of  its  provisions,  under  the  ex- 
isting local  circumstances^  iind  administratinnB  of  the  nume- 
rous divisions  and  governments  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

If  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  negotiation  of  a  good 
commercial  treaty,  as  sketched  in  a  pamphlet,  attrihuted  tn 
Mr.  Rdcn, in  1/^7,  could  ever  be  possessed  by  any  one  man, 
or  even  by  several  men,  and  if  such  good  treaty  he  pronounced 
"  a  mastcriiiece  of  skill/'  great  allowances  may  be  mode  for 
those  who  have  negotiated  treaties  with  the  government  of 
an  empire  like  Turkey,  in  which  manifold  and  {>ccuUar  dif- 
ficulties of  lon;^  standing  prevail ;  but  at  the  same  time  aiich 
negotiations  ought  never  to  be  entrusted  to  any  but  men  of 
first-nitc  intelligence,  skill  and  judgment. 

In  nqrotiating  a  treaty  with  Turkey,  it  was  essentially  ne- 
cessaiy  to  possess  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  local  circumstances 
and  couditiou  of  the  sc^-c^aI  administrations  and  divisions  of 
the  empire,  and  in  a  jMiUtical  as  well  as  material  view,  to 
promote  or  establish  mcasui'cs  which,  without  taxing  liighly 
either  commerce  or  property,  would  improve  and  secure  the 
tinancial  state  of  the  Turkish  revenue. 

As  far  as  Constantinople  with  Roumclia  and  part  of  iVsia 
Minor  are  concerned,  the  present  Convention  may  be  con- 
sidered as  practical  in  its  provisions  and  stipulations;  but 
all  the  knowledge  we  have,  with  considerable  pains,  been 
enabled  to  collect  respecting  Egypt,  S\Tia,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and 
especially  the  Dantibian  principalities,  leads  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  sixth ^ttud  seventh  articles  will  be  found  imprac- 
ticable in  their  application  to  the  condition  and  usagea  of 
tiiose  most  important  countries. 

Before  remarking  further  we  will  insert  the  Convention  with 
the  additional  articles,  \'iz : 

"  Article  I. — All  rights,  prh'ilegcs,  and  immunities  which  have  bctti  con- 
ferred on  the  suljjtcta  nr  sliipB  of  Great  Britaiu  by  the  existing  capitula- 
tions oDi]  trc«lic«,  lire  Djnfirmcd  ruw  and  fur  ever,  except  ia  as  fv  is  they 
may  tx'  speciricAltjr  AJU-rtd  by  the  pn^enL  CoDvcntiun  :  aail  it  U  murvover 
expressly  atipulottd  MioX  all  right*,  privileges,  and  immunities  which  the 
i>uhliLae  I'ortc  now  grants,  or  may  hereuAcr  grnnr,  to  the  fthip«  ami  «ub< 
jects  of  any  other  foreign  pon'er,  or  which  it  may  fiufTer  the  hhipit  JinJ  »ub- 
jcclj  of  any  other  foreign  power  to  enjoy,  shall  be  equitlly  gratttcil  to,  anil 
exercised  and  enjoyed  by  the  iubjccta  and  ships  ofGrcnt  Britain. 

"  Article  H.—'llu  subjecu  of  Her  Britiuwic  MAJc&ty»  or  their  agrota. 


thall  b«  fwrnittad  to  purchiuc  at  all  place*  in  the  Ottoimtn  dominioni 
(whether  fnr  the  purpotea  of  iDtrrnftl  trade  or  exportation)  all  articks 
without  any  exception  Yrhatevcr,  the  produce,  growth,  or  ntantiroclDrv  of 
the  said  dominioiu  ;  aad  the  Sublime  Porte  formally  engagcn  to  abolish 
all  monopoltea  of  asncultaral  produce,  or  of  any  other  articleA  whatitoever* 
as  wel)  as  all  pfrmilt  from  the  local  ^vemors,  either  for  the  purcha&c  of 
any  article,  or  for  its  removal  from  one  place  to  another  when  purchased  t 
and  any  attempt  to  compel  tfaesubjectaof  Her  Britanoic  Majesty  to  recrivt 
mcb  prrmiti  from  the  local  govemorB  shail  be  considered  as  an  infraction 
of  treaties,  and  the  Bublime  Porte  shall  immediately  punish  with  severity 
any  micror  other  officers  who  shall  have  been  Ruilty  of  such  misconducl. 
and  render  full  justice  to  British  subjects  for  all  injuries  or  losses  which 
Ihey  may  duly  prove  themselves  to  hnvp  suffered, 

"Article  I!  I. — If  any  article  of  Turkish  produce,  growth, or  manufacture, 
be  porchased  by  the  Brilish  mrrchant  or  his  agent  for  the  purpose  of  sell- 
ing the  some  for  internal  consumption  in  Turkey,  the  British  merchant  or 
his  agent  shall  pay  at  the  purchase  and  lalc  of  such  articles,  anJ  in  any 
maoner  of  trade  therein,  the  same  duties  that  are  paid,  in  similar  circam- 
•tances.  by  the  nrnnt  favoured  class  of  Turkish  subjnia  cngagetl  in  the 
inlernal  trailc  of  Turkey,  whether  MuRsulmans  or  Rayahs. 

"  Article  IV.— If  any  article  of  Turkish  produce,  growth,  or  manufac- 
tarc.  be  purchased  fur  exportation,  the  same  shall  be  conveyed  by  the 
British  merchant  or  his  agent,  free  of  any  kind  of  charge  or  duty  whatso- 
ever, to  a  convenient  place  of  shipment,  on  its  entry  into  which  it  shall  be 
liable  to  one  fiied  dutv  of  nine  per  cent.,  ad  volor^m,  in  lieu  of  all  other 
mterior  duties. 

"  Sobocfiuently,  on  exportation^  the  duty  of  three  per  cent.,  as  esta- 
blished  and  existing  at  present,  shall  be  paid.  But  all  articles  bought  in 
the  shipping  porta  for  exportation,  and  which  have  already  paid  the  inte- 
rior doty  at  entering  into  the  same,  will  only  pay  the  three  per  cent,  ex- 
port duty. 

"  Article  V. — The  regulatioos  nndcrwhich  firmans  are  issued  to  British 
mcirhant  vessels  for  passing  the  Dardanelles  and  (h«  Bospborus,  slxUI  be 
CO  framed  as  to  occasion  to  such  vessels  the  least  jwssible  ilclny. 

"  Article  VX, — It  is  agreed  by  the  Turkish  government  tliat  the  rcgula- 
lioM  cntablisheJ  in  the  present  Convention,  shall  t>c  general  throughout 
the  Turkish  Mmpirp,  whether  in  Turkey  in  Kurope  or  Turkey  in  Asia,  in 
Egypt,  or  other  African  possesslnns  helongine  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  and 
shall  be  applicable  to  oil  the  subjects,  whatever  their  description,  of  the 
Ottoman  dominions :  and  the  Turkish  government  also  agrees  not  to  oh* 
Jcct  to  other  foreign  powi  rs  si-ttluig  ihcir  trade  upon  the  basis  of  this  pre- 
sent Convention. 

"  Article  VII. — It  having  been  the  custom  of  Great  Britain  aud  lite 
Suhlime  Puric,  with  a  view  to  prevcatall  difficulties  and  delay  in  estimating 
l)w  voloc  of  articles  imported  into  the  Tuikiah  dominions^  or  exported 
therefrom  by  British  mibjccts,  to  appoint  at  intirvals  of  fuiJrteen  years, 
Bcomfnissitm  of  men  vretl  ocqutunted  with  tLc  i/aflic  of  both  countries. 
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who  have  filed  by  b  tariB*  the  sum  of  money  in  the  coio  of  the  Graod 
Seii{oior,  which  should  bt  {i&id  ns  duty  ojt  each  article )  lutd  the  term  oC 
Tourtcen  years,  dunng  which  the  UbI  adjustment  of  the  *au)  tiLftfl*  wu  to 
remnio  in  force,  having  ci]iirvd,  tht  high  conlrarting  partiet  have  Bgrctd  to 
name.  coDJoiutly,  fresh  cnmmiMioiicrs  to  nAine  and  determine  the  amomtt 
in  money  which  is  paid  hy  ilritifth  subjects,  as  thttdutyof  three  per  ctat, 
u|)OQ  the  value  of  all  commodities  imported  and  exported  hy  thcmi  and 
the  uid  comnuuiooen  shall  eatabluh  on  cquitahle  arrangtmebt  for  eati* 
mating  the  interior  doUea  which,  by  the  preseot  treaty,  are  e«tal)Iuhed  ua 
Turkikh  Roods  to  be  exported,  and  abali  aUo  dctennine  do  the  ptocci  of 
flhipmcnt  where  it  may  be  moat  conveoieat  that  inch  diUJe*  shouid  bo 
levied. 

"  The  new  tariff  thus  established,  to  be  in  force  fur  teveo  year*  aAct  it 
has  heea  fixed,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  ftlmll  be  in  the  (lower  of  •itber 
of  the  parties  to  demand  a  revision  o(  that  tarilT;  hut  if  no  such  deraaed 
bt  made  on  cither  side,  witliin  the  nix  tnonlhi  alter  the  end  of  tbo  lirtl 
flcven  years,  then  the  tariff  ehall  remain  in  force  for  ««vni  yoar«  roore«  rte. 
koDed  from  the  cod  of  the  preceding  »even  ycani  v  and  ao  it  shall  be  at  tJie 
end  of  each  eucceafrivc  period  of  seven  years. 

Addiiional  Articies, 

"  Certain  dtfficullics  having  oriiu-n  bctweca  the  ambassador  of  Her 
Itritannic:  Majesty  and  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  in 
fixinic;  tlip  new  conditions  which  should  regulate  the  romiuercc  in  British 
goods  imported  tnto  tht*  Turkish  dnminiona,  or  pMsing  through  the  same 
in  transit,  the  Articles  in  qocstioo  were  afterwardi  agreed  to. 

"  Article  I. — All  articles,  being  the  growth,  produce,  or  manQfoctorc  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  luid  its  dcpendcDctea. 
and  oil  mcrchoadise  of  whatsoever  description  embarked  in  British  ns- 
s«U.  and  bring  the  property  of  British  subjects,  or  being  brought  ai,-«r- 
land  or  by  sea  frutu  othur  countries  by  the  same,  shall  be  admitted,  as 
heretofore,  into  all  jArts  of  the  Ottoman  dominion  without  exception,  on 
the  payment  of  3  per  cent,  duty,  calculated  upon  the  valBC  of  roch 
art  tries. 

"And  in  lieu  of  all  other  and  interior  duties,  whether  levied  on  the 
purchaser  ur  seller,  to  which  these  articles  are  at  preiient  subject,  it  is 
agreed  that  the  importer,  oAer  receiving  his  goods,  shall  pay.  If  he  srlls 
them  at  the  place  of  reception,  or  jf  he  scad  thera  thence  to  he  sold  else- 
where in  (he  interior  of  the  Turkish  empire,  one  fixed  duty  of  J  ppr  cent., 
otter  which  such  goods  may  le  sold  and  r«-sold  in  the;  intcrirtr,  nr  tt- 
porlnl,  without  any  further  duly  whatsoever  being  levied  or  demanded  on 
them. 

"  But  all  gOMla  that  hare  paid  the  3  per  cent  import  duty  at  one  port, 
sholl  be  seal  to  nnollier  fieu  of  any  further  duty :  and  it  is  only  when 
sold  there,  or  traniimillcd  Uicnco  into  the  iatcriofp  that  the  Hconid  duty 
stkoll  he  paid. 

"  It  is  always  uadcntood  that  Her  M«)e«ty'f  Oonromait  do  not  pre- 
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tend,  lithcr  by  Uiit  Artido  or  any  other  in  tha  pmcot  treaty,  to  kti)>ulal« 
far  more  thaa  the  plain  niiil  fair  conatniction  of  Uie  tcmu  employed,  aor 
to  precluilv,  iu  aay  muiDcr,  the  Uttotoao  Govcronttiut  rrom  tLe  ncrciaa 
qX  iti  rights  of  inlcmaJ  nilinitiistrAtioo,  where  the  cirrcise  of  tho»c  rights 
4tM!«  Dol  cridcotly  iufrmgc  upuu  tie  priTitcErs  nccunlcd  by  ancicot  Irvatio* 
ir  thr  prmcat  tmty,  lo  British  mcrchandi??  nr  British  subjects. 

Artide  If. — All  dircigo  goods  broughl  into  Turkey  fium  other  countries, 
khall  ho  freely  piirclmspd  and  traded  in,  in  any  manner,  by  the  subjects 
of  Her  Britannic  Majnty,  or  the  agents  of  the  ftame,  at  any  place  in  the 
Ottoman  dominions;  and  if  auch  foreign  goods  haic  paid  no  other  dniy 
than  the  duty  paid  ott  importation,  then  the  Britiah  subject  or  hi*  agent 
ihoH  b«  able  to  purchase  such  foreign  goodi  on  paying  the  extra  duty 
oft  per  cent.,  which  he  will  have  to  pay  on  the  sale  ofbis  own  imported 
pooda,  or  on  llirir  transrais^iot)  for  »ale  into  the  interior,  and  after  that 
■uch  ioitiga  goods  shall  be  re-sold  in  the  interior,  or  eiported  without 
further  duty :  ur  ehoulrl  «uch  foreigo  goods  have  already  paid  the  amount 
of  the  two  ilotiea  (i.  e.  the  import  doty  and  the  one  Axed  interior  dat)')> 
Ihtn  they  Uiall  be  purchased  by  the  British  subject  or  his  afpent,  and 
afterwanls  r»>Bold  or  eijiurted,  without  being  ever  submitted  to  any 
further  duty. 

"  Article  II  I. — No  chargo  whatsoever  shall  be  made  upon  British  goods 
(such  beiug  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom 
or  its  dependencies,  or  the  growth,  piodur«,  or  manufacture  of  any  foreign 
coontry,  and  duirged  in  British  vessels  and  belonging  to  Dritieh  subjects.) 
tMsaiag  tlmmgb  the  StiaitM  of  the  Dardandlea,  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  of 
the  Hlnck  Sen,  whether  such  goode  shall  pass  those  Straits  in  the  shipa 
thit  bruughl  Ihcm,  or  arc  transhipped  to  those  3traiu«  or,  destined  to  b« 
aold  elsewhere,  are  lauded  with  a  view  to  their  being  transferred  to 
atbar  vessels  (and  thus  to  proceed  on  iheir  voyage.)  within  a  reasonable 
Utt«. 

"  Atl  roerrhandise  imported  into  Turkey  for  the  purpose  of  bebg  trauA. 
mittfid  to  other  countries,  or  which,  rcuaimng  in  tlm  bands  of  the  jm- 
pottcr,  slkall  be  transmitted  by  him  for  mIc  to  other  countries,  shall  only 
pay  the  doty  of  3  per  cent.,  paid  on  importation,  and  no  other  duty 
wbatsoerer." 

In  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  ugticil  5th  January  1809,  at  the 
Cottle  of  the  DardnneUesj  the  Commercial  Articles  are, 

"  Mh.  In  return  for  the  indulgence  and  good  treatment  afTordrd  by  the 
Sublime  [N>rte  lo  English  merchants  with  respect  to  their  goods  and  pro- 
perty, aa  well  as  in  nil  matters  tending  to  facilitate  their  commerce. 
I^tiglaiid  shall  reciprocally  extend  every  Indulgence  and  friendly  treat- 
meni  to  thn  (Ugs,  xubjects,  and  meirhonti  of  the  Sublime  Portr,  which 
may  lierraftcr  frequent  the  dominions  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  for  the 
purjiriiwut  of  commerce. 

"  0th-  The  last  custom-bouso  tariff  established  at  Constaotiaopic  at  the 
aadent  rate  of  3  ptr  ami.,  ami  partlcutarly  the  Arlicit  rotating  to  inlrnor 
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tmmmiref,  ahsll  contioDc  to  be  otiscrvrd  as  they  are  at  firesrat,  and  (o 
which  England  promises  to  conform*." 


*  Tlie  rollovring  ]trclimtnirj-  Articles  of  CapituIntioD  and  feace,  eooclttdcd  at 
tltfl  [)ardui<:n«i  in  180D,  still  apply  to  the  rcgulatHin  uf  T(irkt*)i  cotcmcrcei  id 
elucidation  of  which  we  are  under  lbs  necessity  of  inverting  ibvoi : 

"  SulUn  MebojnMl, 
May  he  Uvc  for  CTcr! 

*■  Let  CTCTT  thing  be  obtened  in  confnmiit)-  to  these  capitulfttioni, anil  contrary 
thereto  let  oothlnc  be  done. 

"  1.  Tlie  Rngiiih  nation  and  merchants,  and  all  other  meKhants  uiliag  uiuler 
tlic  English  flag,  with  Ihcir  vessels  and  mcfehondike  of  all  ()c«i.-riptio»,  majr  p«aa 
uliely  by  tea,  and  bo  and  come  into  our  domlnhnt,  wiiboul  any  the  leatt  prejti. 
diw  Dr  molrstationlietiig  given  to  their  penoiu,  |tn>iiert)',  or  ciTcctA,  by  anjr  per. 
aon  whaUocver,  >»u  ihcy  himll  l>c  left  in  the  iinriiiturhcd  enjoyment  of  tbeu  fti- 
fileges,  anil  be  at  lil>crty  to  attend  to  Ihcir  atTaira. 

"  2.  It  any  of  the  KdkIi&Ii,  coming  inu>  our  dominiont  )>>'  land,  be  molfsted  or 
detunetl.  such  persons  ^11  be  initantly  rtlcuetl  niihout  any  funlicr  ob>trw;tk)tt 
beine  jnvrn  tii  Ibcm. 

"3.  bn^lith  vcoeli  entering  llio  {wru  and  liarliuunof  ourdominioiM,  ilialland 
may  at  all  Uutei  lafely  and  Eecurely  abide  and  remoia  therein,  and  at  their  free 
will  and  ploaturc  depart  Ihorefrooi  nithout  any  op]Mnition  or  Itiodrance  from 
any  one. 

"  4.  If  it  shall  happen  that  any  of  their  ships  tufler  by  stress  of  weather,  and 
be  not  iTOvided  with  ncceimry  Mores  uid  rniiuKites,  they  sliall  be  assisted  hy  all 
who  happen  to  be  present,  wbcther  tbc  crews  of  our  imperial  ibiiMi,  or  other*, 
both  hy  M!a  and  land. 

"  &.  Beine  come  Into  the  port*  and  harbours  nf  our  doiuhuont,  they  kball  and 
may  Im!  at  tibenr  to  imrchakc  at  ibcir  pleasure,  ufth  their  otvn  money,  ])ro\i>iOf» 
and  all  nthcr  necessary  articW,  anil  lo  pnitidc  ibcmselves  with  wstcr,  withotil 
tatcrmpiion  or  hindrance  fmni  any  one. 

"  6.  If  an\  of  their  Hlii|>&  be  n-rvcked  npon  any  of  the  coa«tft  of  oiir  dnininioni, 
all  bcyi,  cadis,  govcmon,  cooimandants,  and  ollicn  uur  Krvint«  vrho  may  be 
near  or  present,  ahall  giive  tbevi  all  help,  protection,  and  assiitninc,  and  restore 
Iq  them  irbatsoevcr  goods  and  effceti  niay  be  driven  oehnrc;  and  in  the  event  of 
■ny  plnndcr  bciui;  comraitlcd,  they  shall  make  diligent  uarcb  and  iD<)iilr>'  to  find 
out  (he  prdjiciiy,  ^vlitch,  wlu-it  rirovcrcil,  iliall  he  ivlmlly  ru^lored  l>v  them. 

"  7.  The  merctiBnti,  intcqrrctcr?,  banVcn,  and  otiirn,  of  the  nid  ntiion,  iboll 
and  may,  both  by  sea  and  Incd,  come  into  our  dominions,  and  there  trade  with  the 
niofil  iteifecl  sn-nrity;  and  in  cuioiag  and  going,  neither  ihry  nur  tbrir  attcud- 
antft  ftlisll  rcccJTc  any  the  least  ohstrunion,  luolcautian,  or  injurj',  eiilicr  in  thi-ir 
puiiont  or  property,  from  the  beys,  cadis,  sea  captains,  tnldiem,  and  (Uhi:r»  uur 
slave*. 

"  21.  Pntici  shall  not  be  dcmonded  or  taken  of  the  English,  or  the  mrrchanta 
■aiUng  under  the  fla^  of  that  nation,  on  any  jiaiKlreK  or  sr>(uinR  they  may  import 
into  uiir  (Acred  dominions,  or  on  tliuse  ihcr  may  Iran^pon  to  any  oilier  ptaeo. 

"  36.  Hi)Kli>h  merchant*,  and  all  other*  sailing  under  their  Oap,  ina*  freely  and 
unreurictrdly  trade  and  |iiintifiu'  all  sorts  of  mrTchandisc,  (prMliiliitrd  cnouno. 
diiiw  a\wip  cu-cptcd.)  ami  cMi«cy  them  cltlier  by  land  or  sen,  or  by  iray  of  ll\c 
river  Tanah  lo  the  eouutrics  of  ihaeopjf  or  Rtatt'a,  and  bring  IwcK  ihrir  other 
niertliandUe  into  our  samril  i.'ominions  for  porpoces  of  traffic,  and  also  transjion 
otluin  lo  Feniia  tiiid  other  conquered  countries. 

"  40.  On  their  ships  orris  lug  at  any  port,  and  landing  their  goods,  tlujy  nuy, 
after  baving  paid  tlicLr  dnlics.  sale)}  and  securely  deport  without  cxpcrirochv 
any  molost^Liion. 

"41.   EnglUh  ships   tioiind   lo  Contlanliin  i ':•     »' t'--    t—    'i     '  '^rria. 

ScanderooD,  or  other  |<orts  of  our  locred  il<  i  ,)  tn 

pay  dotica,  according  to  cuslDin,  on  such  K<<<         .       '     .  .  ^    ii^id 

mw  wlQ,  laqd  wjib  a  view  to  sale ;  and  fur  inch  inerchaDitJao  as  thoy  itaaU  not 


Before  examining  the  effect  which  the  stipulations  of  the 
recent  treaty  may  have,  in  practice  or  execution,  on  the  com- 
merce of  Turkey,  it  will  be  necessary  to  slate  briefly  the 
operations  of  trade  under  the  former  policy.  Instead  of  pro- 
hibitioiis  on  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  or  of 
impoaing  duties  equal  to  prolitbitiou,  lu  iiuitaliuu  of  France, 
Austiifl,  and,  in  many  instances,  of  Kngland  and  other  coun- 
tries, the  Turkish  goveniment,  in  wisdom,  tolerance  and  hos- 
pitidity,  opened  its  jwrta  and  domiuious  to  the  people  and 
merchandtse  of  all  countries, — a  small  ad  vaiorem  duty  of  .1  per 
cfut.,  and  a  moderate  anchorage  charge  un  ships,  being  the 
only  tax  or  restriction  imposed,  from  the  reign  of  Sulcyman 
the  Magnificent  to  the  present  time,  a  jH:riod  of  more  than  3<X> 
years.  But  though  the  commodities  o(  other  countries  thus 
fuimd  easy  ingress  to,  and  generally  ready  markets  in,  the 
Turkish  empire,  yet  the  couimerdal  system  of  the  Porte,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  produce  of  her  own  soil,  was  narrowj 
impolitic  and  unjust.  Turkish  subjects  were  chicily  either 
cultivators  of  the  soil  or  pastoral  races,  yet  the  |H)licy  of  the 
government  was  to  prevent  the  cxjmrtation  of  all  the  products 
which  were  considered  essential  to  the  Gustcnance  of 'life. 
While  this  restriction,  with  the  view  of  securing  abundance 
of  food,  paralyzed  agricultural  industry  by  limiting  the  na- 
tural market,  the  culti\*ator  of  the  wil  was  subjected  at  the 
same  time  to  insecurity  and  tyranny  by  the  collectors  of  the 
revenue, — the  corrupt  employh  of  pashas,  or  local  governors, 
the  latter  being,  for  fiscal,  military  or  administrative  purposes, 
investc<I,  as  agents  of  the  Sultan,  with  despotic  power.  Mo- 
nopolies of  trading,  not  only  in  the  commodities  which  were 
allowed  to  be  exported,  but  in  the  curu  and  other  articles 


tlitdunet,  no  ilulf  tliail  be  dctuaadeil,  DciUier  ahal)  tbv  Icut  moleiUitioii  or  IUd- 
dnuice  be  ^vcn  to  tbcm. 

"  41.  Eiigluli  ADil  Dihtrr  iticrclunL*  navi^titig  tinder  their  flag,  who  tnde  to 
AJrppo,  khall  i>«}'  lucli  dutin  ou  tlie  lilki  tirought  and  Iiden  by  them  on  botrd 
their  iltifK,  MS.  aro  guiid  by  the  Freui:b  and  Vi>iirtiui>,  and  not  tnve  u|)er  more 

"  70.  Englhh  Kliips  cuiiiing  to  the  [mrts  nf  Cuniiaminopk.  AJexiadriai  Cypnu, 
8nij'nui.  JUid  otbcr  pom  of  our  lacrcd  domiiiitiDs,  iball  pay  ^0  «>|)cn  fo( 
urhtira^  duty,  witbuiit  an  aj{u.-T  murt-  bcin^  dcmnmlnl  uf  tboin. 

"  (5.  That  it  t>nug  rriirocnteil  to  us  that  Engliih  merctuotfl  have  been  accna> 
lonied  bllbeno  to  )>Ay  no  cu«ioiii  or  tcal«  duty,  citber  on  t>ic  idks  bouglit  by 
DA  Bnissa  uidConsiaiumoiiir,  or  vn  tbo^e  nbich  conic  from  Pcnia  »\u\  Qtor- 
.  aad  an  pnrohAnd  by  thuu  ai  Smymn  from  ibc  Aniieiiliti& ;  if  lUfh  uiag«  or 
tmn  really  exitta,  ami  Die  tiuuc  be  uot  iirrjudicial  to  ibv  empire,  such  duty 
ihiU  not  be  piklil  in  future.'' 
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uf  fuod  which  were  purchuaed  in  ihc  provinces,  in  order  to  be 
conveyed  to  llic  capital  or  to  the  principal  towns,  were  granted 
to  goveruDient  agents  or  piivileRed  persons,  on  their  i>ajiiig 
certain  tines  or  duties  to  the  treasury. 

Ttiese  exactions  were  exceedingly  vexatious  and  arbitrary. 
The  jwlicy  of  the  Turkish  government  being  not  lo  fjorruin 
money,  whenever  the  pubhc  income  was  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  expenditure,  which  otlen  occurred,  two  chief  ex- 
pedients were  resorted  to :  1st,  debasing  the  cioin  ;  2nd,  in- 
creasing the  exactions  ham  the  agentJt  of  the  Pnrte,  who  ex- 
torted the  sum  wanted  from  the  people ;  the  burden  tailing 
chiefly  on  the  cultivators  of  tlie  soU,  and  iu  the  towns  on  those 
enf^aged  in  manufactures.  Whole  towns  and  villages  have  fn.*- 
quently  been  ruined  by  these  continfjent  extortions,  beginning 
with  those  exacted,  by  the  Porte  from  the  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, and  thence  downwards  by  the  pasha  and  the  inferior 
Bgentft,  from  towns,  villages,  and  the  simple  cultivators  of  the 
soil.  In  short,  were  it  not  for  the  free  intercourse  with  foreign 
c<juntries  and  the  reUef  atforded  under  the  municipalities, 
which  still  presen-e  much  of  their  original  excellence,  the  cor- 
rupt and  tyrannical  fisr.at  administration  of  tlie  interior  would 
have  utterly  ruined  the  empire. 

Owing  to  the  pernicious  system  alluded  to  and  the  pro- 
hibitions as  to  cxpurtatJon,  the  import  trade  of  Constanti- 
nople, though  considenihle,  has  hitherto  been  much  limited, 
while  the  exports  have  been  comparatively  of  small  value,  and 
confined  clucfly  to  wool,  sUks,  carpets,  goats*  hair  and  wax } 
bullion  and  diamonds  making  up  tlie  {linerence  in  pii^inent 
for  the  goods  im|X)rted, — the  lutttT  lieing  woollens,  cottons 
and  hardware,  to  a  very  considerable  amount,  from  England} 
sugar  and  coflce  from  the  West  Indies  and  Brazils,  in  whidi 
trade  Americim  shi]>s  have  been  far  more  extensively  engaged 
than  those  of  England.  Jewellery,  clocks,  watches,  &c., 
chiefly  from  France,  and  by  Trieste  and  the  Danube  from  Vi- 
enna. Printed  cottons,  cliieOy  those  termed  Turkey  reds, 
liave  also,  for  several  years,  been  extensively  imported  fnim 
the  Austrian  dominions. 

Ships  have  seldom  foimd  return  cargoes  at  Constantinople, 

lough  no  port  iu  the  worid  can  naturally  be  moa*  favour- 
>ly  situated  for  a  general  eotnrpdt.    This  has  been  ciiiucd 
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by  llie  folly  of  the  Porte  \i\  rcgnrd  to  the  export  trade,  and 
liirinK  lute  Tears  by  the  reffvilntlons  and  tariff  of  Rusaia  re- 
jtrictitig  tbc  commerce  and  inlcrcourse  with  the  Black  Sea. 
Lately,  however,  wool  and  hair,  im|)ortcd  in  the  first  in- 
ire  chiefly  from  the  priiiripalitics  and  Asia  Minor,  have 
formed  export  :u-ticles  of  considerable  volue.  Prc\'ious  to 
1831,  no  wool  w-as  imported  into  Enf^Iand  from  Turkey-  Since 
lat  jXTiod,  tlie  quantity  imported  from  Turkey  and  also  from 
Russia  (chiefly  from  Odessa)  has  greatly  increased^  as  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  statement. 


YMn. 

RutlB. 

Tv^^t-f, 

Tripatl.  HMbarr, 

■ndHvroccD, 

\^\ 

11m.    263U:iO 

lbs.     ]  1-4 -17 

Iba.    

\s:i-i 

8A6C8(J 

I  '■1«2 

1 4-4  05 

1833 

1-380  823 

3fil-5{H 

105  «8» 

1834 

3-107057 

1474  022 

1077-8I6 

1832 

4-024- /to 

|-2SI*831> 

8l4iC2d 

1830 

5-4 14-9 13 

2-173-02S 

791 -hh; 

I8S7 

6-I)4'!>45 

2a77-77fl 

128-323 

1838 

3-7G9102 

7C2HtlS« 

fi  11-436 

The  legal  duty  on  articles  allowed  to  be  exported  was  for- 
jjncrly  fixed  at  3  per  ccut.,  but  the  cxoctious  of  agents  and 
Brnici'6  of  purchases,  oflcn  imposed,  especially  iu  Ruumclia, 
id  even  in  the  principal ities,  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  on  com- 
ities purchased  for  exportation.     This  formed  one  of  the 
evils  which  were  complained  of  by  the  Frank  merchants. 
Macedonia,  a  country  greatly  neglected,  but  rich  in  com- 
merciHl    resoiures,  ha\"ing    Salonica,   with  a   population   of 
more  than  70,000  inhabitants,  for  on  outport,  was  never  so 
much  restricted  in  her  export  trade  as  Roumeliu.     llaw  coU 
tun,  tobacco,  sherp'a  wool  of  ver\'  fine  quality,  wheat,  barley, 

C Indian  com  and  raw  silk  have  long  been  exported  in  lar^e 
qti.'mtitics  to  various  countries, — the  Greeks  being  chiuHy 
those  who  have  carried  on  the  trade  of  Salonica  and  the  inte- 
rior country. 
I  In  Albania,  from  the  nature  and  position  of  the  country  and 
the  character  of  tlic  infaabttJiuts,  it  was  found  almost  impo»- 

•  The  tlKreue  of  uiiiwrinion  in  IH38  of  wool  from  Turkev  twms  iinaccounl- 
iUfl,  utleti  its  export  majr  havD  been  ftOectcd  by  ilu:  JidiciiiUei  of  ilie  govern- 
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sible  to  prevent  itn  export  trade,  which  with  the  importation  of 
foreign  commodititta  has  been  cnrried  on  in  small  vessels  by 
the  ixihabitAuts  of  the  country,  chietty  with  Trieste,  Venice, 
and  Corfu,  by  the  port  of  Scutari ;  yet  this  trade  bos  been 
crippled  by  various  exactions  and  the  want  of  good  harbours 
along  the  coast. 

With  respect  to  Smyrna,  as  the  chief  outlet  for  the  produce 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  duties  on  exports  have  not  been  compUiined 
of,  and  did  not  exceed  3  per  cent,  until  the  govemmt-nt  mo- 
nopolized tlie  bilk  and  opium  trade,  tirst,  by  fixing  the  price 
which  the  government  agents  were  to  pay,  and  then  forcing 
it  to  be  shipped  for  sale  and  re-cx])ortatian  to  ConBtantinople, 
where,  on  being  shipped  to  foreign  countries,  10  per  cent,  duty 
was  exactt^d. 

Broussa,  in  Asia  Minor,  a  few  mites  south-east  of  the  sea  of 
Mai-mom,  has  within  the  last  few  years  become  a  great  depAt 
for  the  silk  of  the  interior,  but  it  was  Ukewisc  subjected  to  the 
monopoly  and  sent  to  Constantinople.  A  British  consul  has 
lately  been  appointed  to  Bronssa. 

In  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  the  Sheriffat  of  Mecca,  the  whole 
trade  has  becu  monopolized  by  their  ndcr  Mehemet  All. 
Cultivation,  manufactures  and  commerce  havenl)  been  seized 
by  him ;  any  disputing  of  hia  authority,  as  to  exaction  of 
taxes,  payment  of  the  prices  at  which  he,  as  the  gi-neral 
merchant  of  those  territories,  purchases,  as  well  as  sells  com- 
modities, is  sevei'ely  punished  by  death  or  ntutilation.  The 
cruelties  inflicted  by  tliis  active  and  able  tyrant  are  almost  in- 
credible. In  i-egard  to  sales,  he  as  late  as  last  year  nearly 
ruined  those  who  imported  goods  from  foreign  cnunlries  by 
refusing  to  sell  them  Ida  cotton,  except  at  higher  prices  than 
the  article  would  bring  in  the  markets  of  Europe;  and  instead 
of  selling  the  vast  stock  he  had  on  hand  in  tlic  country,  he 
shipped  it,  on  his  own  account,  with  considerable  loss,  to 
Trieste,  Genoa,  Marseilles,  &c. 

With  regard  to  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  countries  tlirough  which 
a  commercial  intercourse  might  be  ujwned  with  the  interior  of 
Africa,  tnide  has  been  in  like  manner  generally  cmbarra<!scd 
and  restricted  by  the  ncious  admiuistrations  of  the  Turkish 
govemow. 

We  now  come  to  the  principalities,  forming  that  vvtt  and 
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fertile  repun  comprehending  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  and  ly- 
ing bctnren  llir  Bulkun  anil  ihi;  fnmlicrs  of  the  Austriou  aud 
Russian  dominions.  'Ilic  camniercc  of  these  countries,  in 
early  ages  of  vast  impoi-tance,  espt'cially  the  export  trade,  has 
nearly  at  nil  times  been  restricted  to  little  value  under  the 
Turkish  rule.  All  exportation  but  to  Coostantiuople  was 
prohibited,  exct^pt  that  of  ui>ul,  hare  skins,  and  berries  ;  the 
revenueit  and  ailminislrutioii  at  the  same  time  having  been,  it 
may  be  said,  farmed  out  to  ai'aricious  and  tyrannical  gnvcro- 
ors,  of  Greek  (Fanariote)  birth  or  race.  The  inhabitants, 
c-hicfly  of  Sclavonic  orig-iu  aud  nearly  all  professing  the  Greek 
religion,  were  naturally  scparuted  in  their  social  position  from 
the  MosleniR,whose  arbitrary  government  was  often  moderated 
by  the  intervention  of  Russia;  yet  the  people  of  the  Princi- 
[^tiea  were  never  inclined  to  become  subject  to,  although  their 
country  has  more  than  once  been  overrun  by,  und  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  latter.  In  Wallachia  and  Mohlavia  we  hear 
the  people  even  say,  and  with  truth  too,  that  such  and  such 
improvements  have  been  made  when  the  countrj'  was  occupied 
by  Russia,  'llic  latter  having,  as  ne  have  staled  in  a  late 
number,  possessed  herself  of  all  the  navigable  channels  and 
the  Delta  of  the  Danube  by  the  treaty  of  Adnanople,  now 
commands,  aud  may,  under  the  form  of  quarantine  or  other 
pretext,  close  this  great  natural  artery  of  Euro{>ean  commer- 
cial navigation,  and  has  thus,  at  the  name  time,  further  crip- 
pled the  trade  of  those  extensive  provinces.  Russia  has  also, 
through  the  agency  of  the  Greek  religion,  and  the  otTers  of 
parental  protection,  lor  a  long  lime  been  endcavuuring  to 
win  (he  atfections  of  the  inhabilantJi  of  the  Principalities. 
That  she  has  been  to  a  great  degree  successtid  there  is  little 
doubt ;  nur  is  ttm  surprising,  wlicn  neither  Austria  nor  Eng^ 
land  has  ever  come  fon^urd  to  pn>tect  or  encourage  those  at 
all  times  most  harassed  uf  Ottoman  suhjents. 

Turkey  being  an  empire  of  nations,  aud  not  one  nation,  and 
the  corrupt  adniini&tration  of  her  provincial  governments  and 
lis  having  vitiated  her  municipal  tiysttui  aud  the  irecdoni 
;nded  to  trade,  it  may  be  satisfoctont",  before  vtr  notice 
the  flanges  contemplated  in  her  commercial  system  by  the 
recent  treaty,  to  state  the  estimated  population,  and  to  show 
briclly  the  great  commercial  i-csources  of  this  emjiire,  and  the 
importance  of  extending  a  trade  to  supply  her  varied  popula- 
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tioD  with  the  commodities  which  EnglEtnd  can  advantageously 
furnish. 

It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain,  with  any  certainty,  the  po- 
pulation of  the  Turkish  empire ;  from  various  estimates  we 
take  the  following : 

The  population  of  Kiu^pean  Turkey,  not 
including  Greece,  may  be  estimated  at 

not  more  than 10,000,000 

Of  which  those  of  Mahomedan  religion 

may  be  considered  under 4,000,000 

The  principalities  of  Wallachia,  Moldavia, 
Bulgaria,  Servia  and  Bosnia  cont^n  a 

population  of  about 2,500,000 

Of  these  four-fifths  are  of  Sclavonian,  Roman,  or  Greek 
origin,  and  profess  the  Greek  religion. 
Asiatic  Turkey  includes  twenty  Eyalets  or  governments, 
with  the  following  great  divisions,  the  populations  of  which 
are  vaguely  estimated  at 

Asia  Minor 480,000 

Armenia  and  Georgia 365,000 

Kurdistan,  Druses,  &c 1 75,000 

Mesopotamia 430,000 

Syria G80,000 

Sheriffat  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  about  .     .     .     220,000 

Total  ....  2^50/100 
This  computation  appears  incredibly  small  for  such  ex- 
tensive regions ;  and  so  utterly  ignorant  are  most  Europeans 
of  the  state  of  those  naturally  rich  and  important  territories, 
that  we  have  heard  men  of  judgment  and  obser\'ation,  who 
had  visited  Sjn-ia  and  Asia  Minor,  say  that  the  population  of 
Turkey  in  Asia  could  not  exceed  six  millions,  nor  be  under 
three  millions.  Balbi  again,  without  giving  any  authority, 
states  the  number  at  12,500,000. 

In  Africa  the  estimated  population,  under  Turkish  domi- 
nion, is  given  as  follows : 

Tunis 1,800,000 

Tripoli 660,000 

Magreb,  &c.     . 100,000 

Egypt,  including  Candia,  about   ....       2,000,000 

Nearly  all  Mohamcdans 4,560,000 

Chief  exception  about  80,000  Copts,  ■ 
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tese  eslTmatCb  would  givp  to  European 

Turkey 1 0,000,000 

Asiatic  Turkey,  My 3,000,000 

Afrtain  tributoricii,  including  F^g^-pt,  &c.  .  4,.'ifK>,000 

Total     ,     .     .     1  r,5G0,000 
In  r^ord  to  the  adhesion  of  these  popuhitiuns  to  the  em- 
pire, the  following  can  only  be  considered,  in  tlit;  moat  favour- 
able tight  for  the  Sultan,  as  mrrely  tributarj-,  vtz. 

Egj-pt,  including;  Tripoli,  Tunis,  &c.      .     .       ^.SGOjOOfl 

SjTia fiSOjfHX) 

Sheriffat  of  Mecca  and  Medina    ....         220,0(X) 
Danubiau  principalities 2,000,000 

Total  tributiry    .     .     .       7,060,000 

There  remain,  total  subjects  ....     10,500.000 

Of  which  the  Maliomcdous  arc  probably 

not  more  tlian 5*000,000 

T^Tien  we  consider  that  Egypt  and  Syria  and  the  Holy 
Cities  arc  in  the  possession  of  Mehemet  Ali,  that  the  Prin- 
cipalities scarcely  more  than  acknowledgt:  the  Hovcrei^nty  of 
the  Porte,  and  the  loose  Biihjection  of  Tunis,  Tripoli,  8tc,,  we 
caimot  but  conchide,  that  unless  the  Sultan  lias  far  stronger 
authority  over  his  Christian  subjects  thaii  wc  arc  generally 
informed  he  has,  and  as  his  power  as  Caliph  and  firBl  Imaum 
of  TalanuRm  ih  reduced  to  ut  most  bin  sovereignty  over  five 
millions  of  Mohamedan  subjectji,  his  cmjiire  can,  hereafter, 
only  be  preserved  by  the  p-naX  material  and  political  interests 
of  England,  Austria,  and  Turkey,  which  would  be  destroyed. 
by  the  dismemberment  of  the  latter  empire. 

Tlie  commercial  resources  of  Turkey  in  Euro|>e  are  them- 
selves of  verj'  great  value,  if  the  exportation  of  her  produc- 
tions be  hcreailcr  as  unrestricted  as  the  freedom  i)f  importa- 
tion Ima  l>een.  Com,  wool,  silk,  cotton,  timber,  flax,  hemp, 
tallow,  wax,  dye  stufis,  and  numerous  other  articles,  she  can 
fiimish  in  great  abundance,  in  exclinugc  for  the  commodities  of 
foreign  nations.  Her  Asiatic  and  African  coimlries  are  natu- 
rally Hs  rich,  if  not  more  &o,  than  the  European  states.  All  have 
their  re£[>ective  advantages  and  resources;  and  it  ia  only  by  con- 
necting her  material  and  political  interests  reciprocally  with 
thoap  of  other  friendly  great  growers  who  ran  have  nq  view 
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to  breaking  up  the  integrity  of  her  empire,  that  Turkey  can 
have  auy  hope  ol"  L-xistcucc  among  llit-  Great  Powers  of  Eiiropc. 

These  conclusions  lead  us  to  conaitler  the  practical  e0cctA 
likely  to  be  produced  by  tlie  treaty  recently  conchidcd  with 
the  Porte,  imd  how  far  its  stipulations  are  applicable  to  the 
various  nations  of  the  empire.  From  the  abuses  under  the 
old  system,  especially  the  exactions  of  the  government  agents 
and  the  restriction  on  exportation,  the  just  and  uucorrupt 
application  of  the  second,  fourth,  and  sirtth  articles  U>  all 
Turkey  in  Europe  south  of  the  Balkan,  and  to  Asia  Minor, 
must  be  of  great  advantage  to  Turkish  tradc^  and  especially 
to  British  commerce. 

lu  rt-gard  to  Tripoli  and  Tunis,  wo  have  been  lately  informed 
tliat  the  strict  application  of  the  treaty  would  enable  England 
to  open  with  those  countries  a  most  advantageous  trade,  and 
through  them  with  tlic  interior  of  Africa;  as  British  subjecta 
and  their  agents  may,  imder  the  treaty,,  proceed  inland  to 
meet  the  caravans,  and  sell  great  quantities  of  British  wares, 
in  excliange  for  ivory,  gold  dust,  ostrich  feathers,  skins,  oil, 
&C.  \Vc  arc  also  informed  that  an  adventurous,  active  ex- 
tension of  our  trade  with  Tnnis,  Tripoli,  and  the  interiw 
country,  would  soon  neutralize  a  rapidly-growing  influence 
which  the  French  have  acquired  in  those  states. 

The.  first  great  obstacle  to  the  application  of  the  treaty,  is 
the  authority  and  power  of  Mehemet  All,  He  has  not,  we 
believe,  openly  declared  that  he  will  not  submit  to  its  prori- 
sions,  and  abolish  Ins  monopolies;  he  has  rather  given  the 
Porte  and  the  consuls  of  European  powers  a  promise  that  he 
would  do  BO,  and  submit  to  the  arrangements  agreed  to  by 
the  Sultan ;  but  the  greot  object  of  his  ambition, — the  herc- 
diUry  government  of  E^ypt,  Syria  and  the  country  of  the 
Holy  Cities,  bdng  secured  to  his  family, — is  at  variance  with 
the  abolishing  those  monopolies,  which  enable  him  to  maintain 
armies  that  have  hitlierto  supported  his  authority,  and  pre- 
pare him  for  contests  with  the  Sultan's  forces. 

He  would,  we  believe,  abolish  his  mouopoliea,  on  a  condi- 
tion to  wliich  England  can  only  assent  by  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Ottoman  empire, — that  of  the  full  sovereign 
independence  of  Egypt,  .Syria,  anil  Arabia ;  but  taking  all  cir- 
ciunstanccs  into  deliberate  c^)nJiideration,  we  do  not  see  the 
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probability  of  the  treaty  being  commerclaily  practicul  in 
Efiy])t  and  Syrift.  Whatever  Russia  or  France  may  firetend, 
as  to  their  aitrictif  to  maintain  the  integrUy  of  t/ie  Ottoman 
empire,  tee  are  convinced  that  its  dtsmembermeni  enters  fully 
into  the  spirit  of  their  political  designs.  They  weigh  and 
balance  circnmstanceR ;  they  observe  the  decline  of  ihc  Sul- 
Un's  authority  and  the  extension  of  the  power  of  Mt-hemct 
Ali ;  the  decrease  of  the  Muasulman  population ;  and  the 
increase,  in  numbers  as  \(ell  aa  in  energy,  of  thotte  of  the 
Greek  and  Armenian  faith.  Tlie  influence  of  France  in  £gy]>t 
18  evident;  that  of  Frenchmen  in  the  Pasha's  ser\-ico,  espe- 
cially in  his  navy,  remarkably  so.  France  may  pretend  to  the 
contrary;  but  slic  ucitlicr  wishes  the  Pasha  to  give  up  Ixis  mo- 
uopolies,  nor  to  become  more  submissive  to  the  Sultan  than 
he  baa  been;  !itill  ttic  time  may  not  have  yet  arrived,  when 
France  would  actually  desire  the  independence  of  EpTF"pt, 
Syria,  and  Arabia.  It  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  FrancCi  if  a  dismemberment  of  the  empire  should 
be  the  result  of  feebleness  at  the  Porte,  which  would  occa- 
sion the  provinces,  as  members  of  the  body,  to  fall  off,  not 
in  a  bealtby>  vigorous  state,  but  in  a  disordered  condition, 
which  would  leave  them  no  alternative  but  submitting,  ac- 
cording to  their  position  and  circumstancea,  to  the  sovereignty 
of  such  power  as  could  most  dexterously  or  vigorously 
manage  to  acquire  dominion  over  them. 

The  ambitious  policy  of  acquiring  Kgypt  and  Candia  has 
long  entered  into  the  cherished  views  of  France,  to  establish 
her  preponderance,  aa  u  power,  over  Europe.  In  the  history 
of  diplomacy  we  cannot  fail  to  remark,  on  her  part,  the  design 
of  acquiring  this  preponderance,  and  on  the  part  of  England 
and  .Austria,  that  of  maintaining  the  balance  of  Etiropean 
power. 

The  celebrated  Leibnitz  drew  up,  by  special  request,  for 
Louis  the  Fourtei'nth,  a  memoir  elucidating  the  means  by 
which  the  Grand  Afonrtrque  would  acquire  and  maintain  sxich 
preponderance  over  Europe*.  Conquering  and  possessing 
Egypt  and  Candia  entered  prominently  into  this  design,  which 
wa«  af^rwards  not  fui^ottcn  in  the  ambitious  views  of  Napo- 
leon ;  nor  has  it,  any  more  than  the  extending  French  sove- 

*  The  tutHtuicc  of  thi*  meninir  (the  ori^iiinl  i*  in  l-alin)  o-oa  jnihli^lied  ta  one 
«i  nuuiy  (Ktliiiral  umIk  o(  Uie  time,  iu  IWi.  hj  tlatcliaK:!.  ficcadilty. 
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reign^  to  the  whole  left  bnnk  of  the  Rhine  as  far  us  the  sea, 
vanished  from  the  present  desii^na  and  hopes  of  France. 

These  tire  the  Wews  of  the  French  nation,  nhether  France 
be  ruled  over  by  a  legitimate  sovereign^  n  citizen  kiiif;,  or  tt 
republican  conqueror.  \>'ere  Kg\-[)t  and  Caudia  independent 
of  the  Porte,  a  pretest  for  invasion  nvnuld  hooo  arise ;  nothing 
so  easy  as  to  pnn*okc  an  insult  towards  the  person  of  a  French 
coutjul,  and  then  for  France  to  act  according  to  the  jirecedent 
of  invading  iUgJers  under  Charles  the  Tentli,  and  blockading 
Mexico  tinder  Louis  Philippe.  The  lending  views  for  some 
weeks  [)ast  of  the  Journal  dcs  Debats,  thegovcninientoi^aii, 
are  alone  cridcnce  of  what  we  state.  Russia  meantime  will 
most  likely  wait  pacifically  the  events  which  mrf\'  attend  and 
succeed  hostility  between  the  Sultau  and  Mchemcl  All.  llcr 
agents  will  intrigue  to  enfeeble  the  Ottoman  authority  over 
not  only  Christian  hut  Mohnniedan  stdijert»;  and  'whatever 
Itaissia  may  hold  forth  Ui  Knglniul  and  Austria,  the  only  two 
great  powers  who  have  all-important  reai>on8  for  mainiaintnf^ 
llic  integrity  of  the  Ottom.ni  empire,  yet  the  present  aspect  of 
Eastern  all'oirs  ia  \iewed  vith  satisfaction  by  the  cabinet  of 
St.  Petersburg!!,  as  the  certain  immediate  elementa  of  those 
internal  coiivulsions  whirh  dissolve  empires,  which,  like 
Turkey,  comprise  several  nutions,  races,  and  religions. 

Mchemet  Ali  is  confident  in  lus  strength,  resources,  ao 
tivity, — in  the  orfrauizatiou  of  his  army  and  navy.^and  in  his 
authority  over  Mussulmen  by  the  possession  of  "the  Holy 
Cities."  Sultan  Mahmoud  could  no  longer  remain  inactive  or 
degraded  enough  to  witness  "  Ills  Sacred  Rights  as  CalipU 
**  and  First  Imaun  of  Islamism.  and  the  admiiiistrattuu  of  the 
♦*  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  MciUna,  usurped  by  a  rebelliouA 
"  vassal."  Malimoud  referred  to  the  Mohamedan  lan'yera  or  to 
his  chief  astrologer;  they  said,  "  Take  up  lumn,  and  trust 
to  God  and  the  Prophet!"  Will  Russia  iutcrlerc  to  mediate 
a  peace,  or  to  prevent  hostilities?  Not  until  her  hour  U 
come.  Not  until  the  day  when,  either  from  the  coU'uto»  of 
the  Heets  in  the  Lc\-mil  or  Busphurua,  or  of  the  armic-i  on 
the  plains  of  Syria,  another  '*  untoward  event  *'  may  bo  the 
consequence,  which  will,  under  whntc\'er  pretext,  enfeeble 
and  not  extend  the  power  of  the  Sultan. 

Kiigloinl  and  Austria  alone  ouffhtf  and  can  nl  nucc,  and 
uithuut  war,  by  energetic  intprfcrcnre,  put  on  end  tn  the  aa- 
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sumptions  of  the  Fusha  of  Egypt,  and  prevcul  the  conne- 
qucno's  of  a  war,  uhich  in  all  likelihood  would  he  tn-etrievably 
disastrous  to  Austria,  aiid  scaircly  less  so  tfl  British  poM  er  ju 
,the  East.  Exrhwivp  of  for  pi-eater  can stderat ions,  until  an  un- 
derstanding of  permanent  tronquilUty  is  cstablislird  under  the 
Sultati  in  t^oTit  and  Syria,  the  practical  appliciition  to  those 
Cuuntnea  of  the  provisions  of  the  recent  Convention  of  Com- 
merce Ijetwccn  England  imd  Turkey,  however  desirable  oud 
fldvantogeouB  to  British  trade,  will  be  found  impossible. 
There  are  also  other  and  most  important  cuuutriea  coin- 
priswl  within  tlic  general  stipulatiuns  of  this  Convention,  to 
which  their  application,if[wssihIe,  would  he  hi<;hly  impolitic. 
Those  nt-e  the  regions  through  which  the  Danube  flows,  from 
the  Austrian  dominions  to  the  Black  Sea. 

This  Conrentjou,  in  other  respect«  so  important  to  Bri- 
tish tmdc,  that  is,  if  faithfully  rcgiirdcd  by  the  Turkish  offi- 
cial agL'uLs,  has  been  concluded  with  apparent  igtmrance  of 
the  vast  pnUtical  and  commercial  value  of  the  Principalities. 
LThis  ignorance  is  to  lie  dei)li:ired :  we  cannot  attribute  it  to 
^m  wilful  neglect  of  providing  for  the  political  aa  well  as  local 
cireumsTances  which  embatrass  the  trade  and  na\'igafcion  of 
the  Daiud)c,  and  with  the  countries  through  which  that  river 
and  its  niagiiiliccnt  b'ibutarics  flow. 

Iliis  impro\idcnce  is,  saying  the  lenst,  a  most  lamentable 
^oversight,  but  we  trui^t  not,  even  at  this  late  Iiour,  without  a 
jcdy ;  that  is,  if  England  and  Austria  will  energetically 
carry  into  execution  the  principle  and  spirit  of  the  Treaty  of 
183>*  between  both  countries,  the  3rd  and  4th  Articles  of 
which  havp  been  evidently  agreed  to  with  most  extended  views 
of  the  high  poUtical  as  well  as  commercial  interests  of  the 
contracting  Stales. 

U'c  have,  in  our  niimhera  for  Januanr'  and  April  lost,  ad- 
verted so  fully  to  tlie  AuKtrian  Treaty,  and  to  the  present 
state  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  that  we  can  add  but  little 
to  the  subject  here,  further  than  to  show  the  necessity  of  the 
stipulations  of  thai  Treaty  in  regard  to  the  Danube  being  car- 
ried into  practical  effect,  by  a  defined  Convention  /or  that 
pvrpojie  between  Enylawi,  Austria  and  Turkey,  such  Con- 
vention being  i/iiperative/i/  demnndfd  by  the  political  and  ma- 
trrial  interests,  and  security  of  thote  provinces ;  and,  further. 
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to  show  that  Uie  pmviaioiis  of  the  rectrut  Treaty  cannot  with 
jufitice  or  Kound  policy  he  extended  to  tlic  IVincipalitics. 

AVhen  Wallarhiu  and  MoUlnvin,  after  Poland  for  the  first 
time  wonted  power  to  prokct  them,  became  in  15!*.l  trihiitary 
to  BaJQzet  llderim,  it  was  expressly  stipulated  in  the  hati- 
humaioum  or  Treaty,  "  That  the  country  should  be  yoverned  6f 
its  existing  httrs  :  that  the  Prince  of  IVaUarhiu  should  have 
full  liberty  to  declare  war  against  his  neighbours^  and  to  make 
peace  with  them^  wh^n-  it  should  appear  best  to  him ;  that  the 
Prince  should  be  chosen  from  the  Christians  htj  the  Metropoli- 
tan and  Itogards,  and  possess  the  right,  as  reigning  Prineef  qf 
life  and  death  over  his  sufy'ectSf—the  Prince  agreeing  to pajf 
for  protection  and  Suserainetii  20(K)  ducats  annual  tribute  to 
the  Sublime  Porte:' 

When  Poland,  after  desperate  wars  against  Turkey,  finally 
rcaRcd,  in  1621,  to  have  stive  re  ijfiity  over  these  provinces,  the 
latter  continued  in  like  manner  to  lie  governed  by  their  own 
laws  and  princes,  though  oOen  most  tyrannically  exposed  to 
the  exactions  and  hnitality  of  the  Ottoman  Govemnicnt.  espc- 
ciuily  after  the  Porte  forced  upon  them  tlie  odious  goveniraent 
of  Faiiariott:  (Jrecks,  who,  io  extorting  money  to  enrich  them- 
itelves,  and  to  bribe  the  favourites  Mho  had  most  influen<re 
with  the  Rcraglio,  violated  every  principle  of  justice,  and  the 
most  sacred  hat i-humaioums  or  treaties  \ihieh  bound  the  StU- 
tan  to  obscn'e  his  obligations  to  the  provinces. 

Meanwhile  Russia,  rapidly  extending  her  empire  and  au- 
thority southwiuxls,  and  prcparatorj-  to  her  wars  with  Turkey, 
intrigUfKl,  chietly  through  Uie  agency  of  religious  missiona- 
ries, to  pnivoke  rebellion  in  all  those  pronnces  in  which  the 
Greek  Faith  prevailed.  In  consequence  uf  those  revoltd, 
Russia,  when  peace  was  to  be  established,  assumed  u  Protect- 
orship over  the  Provinces,  and  by  the  several  treaties  with 
the  Porte*,  stipulated  on  the  part  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
for  the  free  exercise  of  the  (jreek  Religion,  perfect  security^ 
national  and  independent  administration^  and  an  entire  free- 
dom of  coMmerct, 

Kussiii  has  ever  since  persevered,  through  her  a|;cnts 
covertly,  and  when  politic  u|ienly,  in  directing  the  nfikirs  of 
nil  those  pmvinre^  (subject  or  tributary  to  Turkey)  in  which 

*  See  Nntnlicr  Wl.  pig*  397.  uid  Tnaty  af  Ailrisiiopte. 
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tbe  inhaliitonU  are  rliiefly  of  the  Greek  religion,  endeavouring 
to  win  them  over  from  the  authority  of  the  Sultan  to  the  pro- 
lection  of  the  CsMir. 

la  Wullachia  and  Mnldann^  the  Russian  Consul  6rst,  vivd 
voce,  and  thun  by  formal  written  di'chiration,  protested  against 
the  right  of  the  Constitutional  Assembly,  in  conjunction  with 
the  liospodar,  to  form  a  new  redaction  or  reform  of  what  was 
termed  the  oryanic  law^  without  introducing  the  following 
clause  proiM»84^  by  Ru.s.Mia,  \'iz. — "  Toultfoh  cela  ne  saarait 
avoir  lieu,  sang  lif  conxentement  de  la  four  protectrice  et  Suze' 
roine,** — de  facto,  Russia.  The  AsRcmbly  did  uot  yield,  but 
the  Hospodar,  persuaded  or  intimidated  by  the  Russian  agents 
withdrew  the  proposed  Refonn  Bill.  Russia  also  succeeded 
in  ha\'ing  one  of  her  subjects  appointed  to  the  direction  of  the 
quarantines  of  the  Principalities,  and  in  esbiblishing  a  censor- 
ship of  the  press,  with  torture  worse,  if  possible,  than  capital 
punishment  for  a  breach  of  its  laws. 

In  Scrvia,  Russian  influence  has  been  eminently  sucreas- 
fiil.  A  constitution,  with  something  approaching  to  heredi- 
tary government  guarant4?cd  to  the  tamily  of  Prince  MUoscfa, 
was  given  to  this  principality,  entirely  through  Russian  ma- 
nagiement.  The  intelligent  consul  sent  by  Eugluud  to  Bel- 
grade, as  well  as  those  of  Austria  and  France,  have  no  doubt 
long  «incc  fully  observed  and  reported  the  direction  exercised 
by  Russia;  among  others,  even  tliat  of  educating  the  voung 
priacea.  Louis  Philippe's  consul  will,  however,  assist  rather 
than  oppose  the  agents  of  the  Czar. 

Our  ow  u  local  knu\\  led^e  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants, 
as  wcUaatite  (ipinion»  of  others,  convince  us  of  the  folly,  except 
I  it  were  in  furtherance  of  Russian  views,  of  attempting  a  Con- 
stitutional Government  in  Servia.  Self-government  never  can 
be  wise  and  practical  in  a  country  inhabited  by  a  scattered, 
[extremely  ignorant  and  lawless  jieople.  consisting,  it  may  be 
said,  of  various  remnants  of  races,  utterly  ignorant  of  any  go- 
vernment hut  that  of  tyrannical  oppression,  having  escaped 
from  the  pursuit  of  justice  into  the  woods  and  mountains,— 
superstitious  in  their  rcbgion,  and  when  governed  at  all, 
fgOTcmed  only  by  their  priests,  who  have  chiefly  become  the 
linKtniments  of  the  agents  of  the  Czar,  not  only  in  Servia,  as 
I  well  an  in  WoUachin  and  Moldarin,  but  also  in  Bosnia,  Mon- 
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tencRTo,  and  nmon^  the  Sclavonic  races  profcsisiug  Uie  Qrouk 
Fnith  in  the  Austrian  ICmpire. 

Tlic  Const) tulititinl  ^VsBemblj-  of  Servia  consisted  therefore 
of  men  unaccustomed  (o,  and  ignorant  of»  lef^islntiun, — baving^ 
the  han<rhtine8S  of  feudal  chiefs,  and  impatient  of  being  ruled 
by  a  man  like  Milosch,  who  had  risen  to  poHcr  from  a  rank 
which  they  considered,  if  anything,  beneath  their  own*.  The 
secret  impulse  is  no  sooner  given  by  Russia  than  they  depose 
hint  or  force  him  to  abdicate  In  favour  of  his  Russia ni^ed  »on. 
Stirh  is  the  very  late  and  direct  intelligence  we  have  received 
from  Belgrade. 

The  Bosnians  arc,  much  in  the  same  way,  completely  under 
the  influence  of  RitsKia.  The  agents  of  the  latter,  frequently 
habited  as  Greek  monkn,  (th«ii;;h  they  are  seldom  such  in 
reality,)  are  generally  intelli^nt  officers  well  instructed  in 
their  miKsionR,  and  visit  the  monnstories  and  churches  of  Lhc 
provinces  under  religious  prcteuccs,  or  to  examine  archives. 
Tlicir  real  business  is  to  make  tbemBelva*  acquainted  nith  the 
priests,  to  Bccure  their  influence  over  the  people,  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  state  of  feeling  and  the  reaources  of  the  country. 
In  this  wuy  they  hare  long  been  and  are  cveu  now  working 
their  nay  in  tlic  Daniibian  PrincipnUties,  and  lately  among  the 
Christians  of  Albania,  the  most  hardy  subjects  of  the  Porte. 

The  Vladniclc,  or  Prince  Bishop  of  Montenegro,  visited  St. 
Pctcrsbuifrh  three  yeurti  u)^.  The  Montene^ins  are  n  hardy 
mountain  race,  ungovernable  except  by  the  authority  of  tJic 
priests  of  the  Greek  religion.  Through  this  medium  B«»- 
sia  has  exercised  successfnl  influence.  A  secret  treaty  between 
the  Czar  and  the  Vladnick  is  known  to  have  been  concluded  ; 
nud  even  a  part  of  tlie  territory  of  the  latter  is  to  be  given  up, 
when  tlip  fitting  tiiiip  arrives,  to  Russia. 

By  referring;  to  the  chart  of  the  Adriatic,  it  will  lie  seen  that 
f>ne  of  the  best  and  most  capaciouH  harboturs  is  within  the 
Bocca  di  Cattaro  :  a  projection  of  Montenegro  protrudes 
ihrrmgh  Dalmalia,  and  occupies  the  northern  basin  of  this 
well-sheltered  jKirt.  Tlit:  Mnl«r  close  to  the  shore  is  deep,  and 
the  plnre  altojictber  adminthly  KJtuated  and  adapted  for  a  great 
naval  Arsenal,     t^alr  timber  of  the  best  quality  abounds  im- 
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lintely  behind.  It  is  of  the  same  kind  which  hns  been  fre- 
juentlv  contracted  for  and  imported  by  the  British  Admiralty 
firom  Dolmaiia.  This  is  ttic  jHirlion  of  Muutcncgru  said  tu  be 
etly  conveyed  by  the  Vladnick  to  Russia,  who  in  return 

imiKes  future  independence  nnd  great  promotion  in  the 
Greek  Church  to  this  I^incc  Bishop. 

We  find  in  the  designs  of  Russia  upon  other  countncfl  the 
most  flattering  professions  of  parentiil  care  and  protection. 
I>pt  a  German  wrilpr,  who  is  a  Uussian  subject  and  agent*, 
speak.  In  alludinj*  to  the  commerce  of  the  Black  tSea  and 
the  Kost,  he  says :— "  What  arc  the  means  of  Russia  to  rival 
"  England  on  this  puint  ?  Security,  liberty,  great  capital,  and 
••  that  advcntunms  spirit  which  favours  all  commercial  entor- 
"  prises,  and  is  indispensable  to  a  new  trade." — "  Under  the 
^  protection  of  a  government  so  parental  and  benevolent  as 
"  ours,  cue  cannot  but  enjoy  the  most  perfect  security ;  and 
"  in  this  respect  all  commercial  enterprises  in  provinces  bu1>- 
"ject«d  to  the  domination  of  Russia  hate  enormous  advau- 
*•  tage^  over  those  of  Tiu-key  and  Persia." 

On  dctmling  at  some  length  tlic  trade  of  the  Danubian  pro- 
vinces, the  same  writer  obHcr\*es : — "  The  protecting  sceptre  of 
"  Russia  has  e\'cn  created  in  those  provinces  a  formidable  rival 
'*  trade  to  her  own.  All  industry  having  been  paralyzed  by  the 
"  Ttuics,  the  inhabitants  scarcely  knew  the  value  of  their  pro- 
"  ducts.  By  the  protective  care  of  Russia,  the  pohtical  rights 
"  of  these  principalities  have  becu  fixed.  Administration  haa 
"  assumed  a  regular  form.  The  productions,  wluch  previously 
*•  were  of  inferior  quality,  will  necessarily  improve,  as  com- 
**  mcrce  increases.  T/ie  duties  qf'i  per  vent,  ad  vafurem  on 
^  im|iorts  and  exports  are  now  subject  to  no  change,  and 
"only  le>'icd  for  fiscal  purposes.  Xo  law  restricls  trade. 
"  ICach  may  employ  his  industrj-  to  the  udvantngc  of  hi» 
"  couiitn.*,  by  which  he  will  be  regarded  as  a  benefactor." 

Considering  all  we  have  now  stated  relative  to  the  Princi- 
palities, imd  having  shown  tJiat  the  enjoyment  of  their  own 
laws  and  the  freedom  of  their  trade  has  lieen  stipulated  in  all 
the  treaties  between  the  Porte  and  Russia,  it  is  evident  that 
the  extension  of  the  stipulation  of  the  Convention  between 
England  and  Turkey  which  imposes  a  duty  of  12  per  cent,  on 
nil  exports,  firam  whntc\'cr  part  of  the  Sultan's  dominians,  will 
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be  found  utterly  impracticable  in  the  Princi pel! ties,  even  if  it 
were  jusl  and  politic,  which  we  deny. 

It  is  the  want  of  intelligeDce  respecting  the  leglsl&tioDj  or 
disregunl  in  tlic  Treaty  of  these  politically-important  and, 
from  their  commercial  resources,  valuable  provinces,  that  we 
deplore,  but  which  neglect  we  still  hope  admits  of  being 
efficiently  provided  for. 

The  treaty  with  Austria  bo  clearly  embraces  the  political 
and  commercial  value  of  the  Principalities  and  the  navigation 
uf  the  Danube,  that  it  was  evidently  the  maturely -defined  and 
agreed-lo  plau  of  Prince  Metternich  and  Lord  Beauvale  (then 
Sir  Frederick  Lamb),  to  have  the  3rd  and  4th  articles  followed 
up  and  j^ecun^d  by  a  joint  convention  between  England,  Au- 
stria and  Turkey. 

Tliis  would  have  been  a  masterly  course  of  straightlbrward 
diplomac)'  worthy  of  great  ptatesmen. 

The  vast  fertile  and  populous  regions  watered  by  the  Da- 
nube and  its  tributary  streams,  we  have  noticed  fully  in  a 
former  number*.  The  valleys,  plains  and  channels  of  these 
groat  arteries  of  intercourse  and  commerce,  form  a  broad 
highway  of  civlhzation  and  trade,  from  west  to  cast,  acroes 
Europe  to  the  Black  Sea,  to  Constantinople,  Aaia  Minor  and 
Persia, — thus  forming  a  chain,  binding,  fniui  (me  to  another, 
the  material,  and  consequently  the  political  interests,  of  pro- 
bably more  than  UK)  millions  of  Europeans  and  Asiatics. 

Steam  navigation  and  trade  would  curry  eastward  the  in- 
telligence, the  merchandize,  the  enterprise,  and  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  west.  Open  the  Danube  thoniughly  to  the  Black 
Sea;  let  trade,  industry  and  enterprise  bring  forth  the  na- 
tural riches  of  the  countries  between  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Euxine,  between  the  Balkan  and  the  Carpathians ;  h^t  the  in- 
habitants ai!e  their  material  interests  involviNl  by  Uu^uiia  hold- 
ing, or  attempting  Ut  close,  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  against 
fbreign  navigation,  and  the  event  would  prove  that  the  power 
of  the  Czar  would  vauish  before  that  of  the  nations  inhabiting 
the  banks  of  this  river  and  its  branches. 

Aggressively,  Uussia  has  little  in  her  power.  UEmpire 
Monstre  requires  too  much  aliment  for  her  internal  support, 
to  spare  any  for  external  aggression.     We  have  obtained  the 
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followinf^  statement  of  what  we  are  as>iurecl  to  be,  ia  round 
numbers,  the  annual  amount  of  the  revenue  of  tlic  empire ; 
taking  the  average  of  the  five  yean  ending  with  183?,  and 
computing  the  silver  rouble  at  from  2s.  S^d.  to  2*.  b^d,  ster- 
ling, say  Is.  9ti. : — 

Customs £4,655,000 

Excise  on  spirituous  liquors 2,845,000 

Commutatinus  paid  iu  lit^u  of  excise  on  brandy       9/5,000 

Poll-tax*  (peasants) 2,655,000 

(merchants  and  burghers) .     .    .       965,000 

Kevcoue  of  crown  lauds 1,2J7,000 

Re\-enue  of  salt,  gold  and  stiver  mines,  &c.  .        R75,000 

Stamps  and  passports 1,227,500 

Post-office 218,750 

Average  total 15,753,750 

TiMiat  is  withdrawn  out  of  this  amount  for  foreign  aggres- 
sion^  is  the  sum  expended  in  presents  and  in  supporting  her 
diplom:u;y  and  spies  in  foreign  cuualries, — espionage  and  di- 
plomacy being  the  real  elements  of  Russian  agpression.  This 
etpionoge  and  diplomacy  is  the  most  powerfully-organized 
that  has  ever  existed, — we  will  not  even  except  that  of  Igna- 
tius I^yola  and  his  succcBSors, 

In  the  summer  of  1838  the  Czar  nsitcd  Germany — he  had 
in  new  a  voice  in  the  Diet,  as  Duke  of  Courland ;  he  came  to 
Toplitz,  where  he  met  Prince  Mcttcrnich  and  the  King  of 
Prussia;  and  he  visited  Bavaria  and  other  Gennan  states. 
By  the  magic  of  presents  and  the  fascination  of  his  manners, 
he  gained  all  but  Mctteniich  and  Frederick.  The  first  was 
too  warj',  and  the  latter  too  cold,  to  be  won  over.  At  Ttip- 
Etx,  however,  Nicholas  had  before  his  arrival  established 
his  ambassador  to  Vienna — Tatischeff^in  princely  magnifi- 
cence. Mis  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  Nessclrode;  his 
ambassador  at  Paris,  Count  Pahlen;  his  ambassador  at  Con^ 
Btantiuople,  M.  BnutenieflT;  and  about  one  hundred  others 
of  his  diplomatic  ministers,  inferior  agents  and  spies,  were 
there  assembled  to  meet  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias.  He 
sat  in  council  with  them.  Intelligence  from  all  countries  was 
brought  forth  and  concentraled ;  a  plan  or  system  of  future 

*  The  poll-bu  »  nlol  «s  (bltowa  :  Pcauuu.  Itilver  rouble. or  2<.9rf.  Burghen, 
9  ditto,  qr  g<.  3<^.  M«rdyuiu,  lit  dus,  equal  to  ltd/.  mcIi.  Mcrrhanu,  2uit 
diu,  r<j|nkl  tn  33/.  ckIi.    Mtrcbtnia,  3d  ciiaa,  oiukl  (o  \'t.  10>.  earh. 
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(tiplomatic  octioD,  in  perfect  RccorcIaDce  vr\th  Russian  design, 
%^as  organized,  aud  tbcii  each  uiabas&ador,  niuinber,  ageaL,or 
spy,  separated  for  his  appointed  destination.  Thus  each  be- 
come acquainted  ivith  the  other,  aud  departed  with  the  views 
and  instnictions  of  the  emperor  and  his  minister  for  furcign 
alTairs :  each  to  act  separately  aad  m  concert,  in  one  weU-un- 
dcrstudd  systematized  coufRc  of  action. 

A  diplomacy  and  espionage  thus  organized  and  inatnictcd, 
and  at  the  same  time  highly  paid,  can  scarcely  blunder.  The 
Cabinet  and  minister  for  foreign  aUairs  arc  alnaya  confident 
that  their  instructions  are  not  only  strictly  folUnvc<l,  hut  that 
their  diplomatic  a^^nts  will  nc^'er  commit  blunders  or  neg- 
lect Russian  interests. 

Far  otherwise  has  the  diplomacy  of  England  been  managed ; 
aud  from  the  nature  of  the  np]H>intmentit  and  want  of  unity 
of  purpose  in  the  members  of  those  who  have  been  entrusted 
with  foreign  missions,  it  is  not  surprising  that  blunders  and 
neglects  are  frequent, — for  most  of  which  the  minister  for  fo- 
rei^  aJBiirs  may  personally  have  little  accountability,  while 
officially  he  may  be  charged  with  the  full  responsibility  of 
ignorance  and  neglect  of  duty. 

Taking  up  the  position  of  nn  alliance  of  material  and  poU- 
ticjil  interests  with  Austria,  as  bearing  upon  the  commerce! 
and  na^Hgation  of  the  Danul)e,  and  our  trade  and  power  in 
the  Kast,  in  connexion  Mith  the  possible,  if  not  probiil>h: 
consequences,  of  the  hostilities  between  the  Sultan  ami  Mehe- 
mct  Ali, — we  nuist  repeat,  that  the  immediate  following  up 
aiid  securing,  by  a  convention,  between  England,  Austria 
and  Turkey,  the  material  and  political  advantages  most  evi- 
dently understood  by  I'riuce  Mctternich  and  Lrml  Bcauvale, 
in  tixing  the  slijiulalious  of  the  ."inl  and  *lth  articles  of  the 
Austrian  treaty,  will  lie  adopting  a  course  of  straightfonvard 
negotiation,  tndy  worthy  of  great  statesmen,  and,  if  boldly 
aud  ably  conducted,  such  os  Russia  can  neither  frustnitt-  by 
intrigue,  nor  prevent  by  force. 

Delay  will  be  fatal  t(>  British  and  Austrian  power  and  com- 
merce in  the  East.  Sirfcc  the  ratiHcation  of  our  lost  treotic* 
with  Austria  and  Turkey,  a  long  time  has  been  unaccount- 
ably given  Russia  to  WL-akeil  British  and  Austrian  infhicncr 
in  the  Principalities  and  at  the  Porte,  The  flrvenih  hour 
hath  already  arrived,  and  if  Austria  and  England  do  not 
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boldly  unite  Rgain!4t  Uiiasian  intn^ie  and  uggresi^Ion,  before 
the  Itvflffk  liath  {;one  hy,  Etimpe  and  tlie  K*a!»t  will  in  all 
probability  be  involved  in  a  ^rar  as  disastrous,  if  not  more  %o 
to  Rnglimd  aud  Austria^  as  those  of  the  French  Revolution 
and  Kmpirc. 

litre  we  considrred  this  article  conrUidcd;  and  il  had  pone 

press  before  we  rroiived  the  inleUigfuec  of  Sultan  Mah- 
moud^B  death.  We  have  also  at  tUw  mnment  heard  from  St. 
Pctcniburgli,  that  no  sooner  bad  this,  not  unexpected  news 
rearhed  tliut  capitiU,  than  Nicholas  suminuuL-d  a  euuucil,  and 
sent  off  two  of  hia  moat  able  diplomatists  nnd  courtiers, — 
Orloff  and  Ruckmann, — the  one  direct  by  Odessa,  the  other 
tluough  Moldavia  andWaltaehia  to  Constaittinople:  tvhilc  at 
the  same  time  instructious  vtere  sent  to  the  Russian  generals 
in  the  Southern  Provinces,  and  to  the  mlmirals  of  the  Black 
Sea  fleet,  to  be  in  readiness  for  such  immediate  orders  as 
events  might  render  necessary. 

^Ve  are  also  asaun'd  tliat  the  instructions  to  Baron  Ruck- 
mann, on  his  passing  through  the  Princlpalilies,  are,  to  ar- 
range for  the  pacific  nutrch  of'  Russian  troops,  w/te»  desired  by 
the  C::ar,  into  if'ailac/iia  and  Moldavia. 

This  privVege  is  stated  to  be  in  uU  likclihoml  agreed  to  both 
by  Prince  Ghika  and  the  leading  people  of  the  Princijialities, 
but  mi>re  from  neccsmty  tlmn  from  any  wish  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Russia,  which  they  believe  will,  jn  the  event  of  an- 
other occupation,  soon  phicc  these  provinces,  like  Bessarabia, 
nnder  tlie  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  Czar. 

Meantime  all  the  skill  of  Russiim  diplomacy  is  to  be  ex- 
erted at  Constantinople  to  wHn  the  mind  of  the  younjj  Sultan 
(iver  to  Russian  confidence  aud  management.  Presents,  ad- 
vances of  money,  tlutlering  insinuations  arc  to  be  used,  and  if 
hU  these  should  fail,  naval  and  military  demonstrations  are  to 
be  made.  Tlie  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh  is  stated  to  anti- 
cipate events  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  complete  sue- 
in  the  part  to  be  taken  In  Uic  movements  of  the  Kast. 

All  this  iiilcUigcncc  is  suddenly  followed  up  by  the  news  of 
actual  war : 

"•ThempiiU  July  8th. 

"  The  Porte  has  received  intelligence  that  n  battle  has  been 
fought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  iVleppo,  and  that  the  Turkish 
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army  has  been  destroyed.    The  wrecks  of  it  had  recrosscd 
the  iroiitier.*' 

"  Alexandria,  July  8th. 

"  The  Egyptians  under  Ibralum  Pasha  hjivt;  attacked  the 
Turkish  army^  commanded  by  the  SerH»kier  Hatiz  Pasha,  at 
Nezib.  beyond  Aleppo  :  the  latter  aKindoned  the  Held  of  bat- 
tle after  a  combat  of  two  hoiu-s.  All  the  maUrtei,  eaunous, 
and  muskets  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians." 

That  hostilities  have  coninienced,  and  that  the  Turks  have 
been  defeated,  with  great  slaughter,  that  their  ma(Mcl  of 
war  is  possessed  by  the  Egyptians,  there  can  l)e  no  doubt ; 
but  Rurcessful  howi-ver  aa  Ibrahim  Pasha  has  bien  in  arms, 
ou  land,  the  aspect  of  the  naval  power  of  Mehcmet  .Vli  has 
assumed  a  still  more  alarmifig  position.  Tlirough  nu  doubt 
more  than  one  treacherous  ageucj,— even  treachery  greater 
tlian  that  of  the  Capitan  Pasha> — the  whole  Turkish  fivet  and 
sailors  have  gone  over  to  the  tyrant  of  I'^ypt ;  and  wc  now 
learn  that  he  hns  formally  declared  his  determination  to  hold 
possession  of  that  licet  and  those  sailors  tmtil  (he  Sultan  and 
the  great  powers  of  Europe  acknowledge  Am  h^rtdiiary 
sovKREioNTv,  IK  Complete  indejttndeuce,  over  Eovpt,  STniA» 
and  Arabia. 

Ever  since  the  death  of  Sultan  Mohmoud,  anarchy,  strang- 
ling and  drowniiip,  and  destruction  of  the  order  and  forms 
introduced  by  the  late  Sultan,  have  prevailed  at  the  Porte, 

Mehemet  AU  or  Ibrahim,  may  be  e\-en  now  at  8iat»boui: 
if  so,  Russia  will  have  the  pretext  of  protecting,  or  marching- 
pacifically  tlu'ouph  the  Priucipalilies  to  Cuustantinople.  That 
England,  Austria,  France,  and  Russia,  may  at  once  cnish  the 
power  of  Mehemet  Ali,  scud  back  the  Turkish  fleets  transfer 
the  militur}- command  and  government  of  ^yria  i'rum  Ibniliim 
Pasha  and  Mehemet  Ali,  to  the  otticcrs  and  government  of  the 
Porte,  and  restore  order  at  Constantinople,  there  is  no  deny- 
ing. But  we  neither  trust  Rmiaia  nor  France ;  and  we  again 
repeat^  that  the  enei^tic  immediate  union  of  England  and 
Austria  can  alone  prevent  the  hostilities  which  have  com- 
menced, audthc  evils  which  thrcatcu  from  uiUiin,  us  weJI  oa 
the  ii<:gre8aion9  which  menace  from  without,  the  dismnmber- 
tnent  of  the  Ottonuui  Empire,  from  being  the  very  bcgtHt^ng 
of  the  beginning  of  the  most  fatal  events. 


The  StttU  if  the  Nation, 
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The  State  of  the  Nation, 

1.  77(e  hfoming  Chronicle  Newspaper  of  Tuesday,  May  14/A, 

and  Wednesday,  May  J5M,  1«39. 

2,  Letter  to  the  Electors  qf  Stroud  on  the  Principles  of  the 

H^ortn  Act.     By   Lord  Joux   Russell.     Lundoo. 
Ridgway,  Piccadilly.     1839. 

AwoN'O  all  those  English  practices  and  institutiuns  wliich 
we  verj'  properly  boast  to  be  utterly  iuconiprchcusible  to  all 
save  ourselves,  forcigiiers  justly  consider  our  party  votes  and 
party  logic  tlic  most  venerable  and  mysterious.  There  is,  on 
a  mere  superficial  review  of  them,  something  so  gloriously  in- 
consistent and  incongruous, — they  present  so  thorough- going 
and  determined  a  rontcmpt  for  all  ordinary  rules  ofjudgnient 
and  action,  that  those  who  look  upon  them  from  afar  can 
come  to  one  conclusion  only,  viz.  either  that  English  politi- 
cians arc  absolutely  insane, — fit  for  Bedlam  or  St.  Luke's,  and 
nothing  else ;  or  tliut  there  is  some  w  ondrous  and  very  com- 
plicated wisdom  in  which  they  all  ])articipate,  some  mental 
freemoRonry,  which  can  only  be  comprehended  by  the  ini- 
tiated. Now  as  wc  really  are,  in  the  main,  a  good,  jdoiu, 
practical  people ;  full  of  common  sense  on  common  occasions ; 
very  energetic,  even  if  a  little  obstinate ;  and  largt-ly  gilled 
with  a  steady,  prudent  selHshneas,  which  has  led  to  our  ac- 
complishing some  great  triumphs  in  various  de|Hirtment8  of 
human  activity:  our  neighbours  can  only  take  the  latter  nl- 
tcnmtive,  and  believe  that  there  is  some  peculiar  logic  in 
party^  different  from  Aristotle's,  Conclillac's,  Whatcly*8,  and 
all  other  conceivable  lo^ca,  but  sttU  an  excellent  English  and 
party  logic  nevertheless! 

"With  thia  view,  they  must  look  ujion  ua  as  having  fairly 
outdone  oiu'sclves  in  the  late  ministerial  changes.  And  uf  all 
others,  the  ten  H;tdical  members  who  voted  with  Sir  Robert 
Peel  against  Ministers  on  the  Gth  of  May,  must  seem  to  them 
absolute  and  quintessential  incarnations  of  mysterious  wis- 
dom; for  Sir  William  Molcsworth,  Messrs.  Duucombc,  Grote, 
Hume,  Leader,  and  "Wakley,  have  been  among  the  most  con- 
stant and  determined  opponents  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  they 
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have  been  loud  denoxincere  both  of  himself  and  his  part)',  on 
all  conceivable  occasions ;  tliey  have  all  and  severally  declared 
that  the  principles  of  that  party  were  detestable,  and  their 
practice  ruinous, — their  English  policy,  their  Irish  pohcy, 
ihcir  Colonial  poIicy>  founded  on  a  false  and  immoral  basis,  and 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  liberties  and  happiness  of  the  em- 
pire-, and  the  stability  of  our  institutions.  On  these  grounds 
they  have  continually  voted  against  Sir  Robert  Peel,  even 
when  they  had  no  reason  to  expect  support  from  any  other 
fraction  of  the  House,  and  when  they  were  not  nshamed  to 
form  a  muiority,  in  party -language,  factious,  contemptible, 
and  ridiculous.  They  have  made  it  their  great  quarrel  with 
the  ^TiigB,  thai  these  leaned  towards  Sir  Robertas  principles. 
This  has  been  the  one  grievance,  dmly  reproduced ;  the  one 
cause  of  complaint,  repeated  in  every  possible  variety  of  note 
and  key,  the  t^na  flcbile  with  variations,  which  they  have 
never  been  tired  of  reproducing. 

And  yet  these  gentlemen,  thus  honoiintbly  distinguished, 
now  all  of  a  sudden,  out  of  some  unexplained  and  inexplicable 
whim,  choose  the  opportunity  to  fling  practice,  principle,  cun- 
ustcncy,  and  everything  else  behind  them,  and  lend  iIk  aid 
of  their  votes  to  the  man  whom  they  very  properly  conaidcr, 
of  all  our  statesmen,  the  most  politicidly  dishonest,  and  the 
least  fit  to  wield  the  destinies  of  this  great  empire. 

To  make  the  matter  still  more  perfect,  they  carefully  select 
for  this  manocuvTc  the  ver^'  ground  which  is  most  rotten  and 
hollow  under  th<!ir  feet.  Of  all  men  who  have  indignantly 
denounced  the  tyrannies  and  oppressions  of  colonial  govern- 
ments, the  iniquity  of  submitting  the  lives,  property  and  la- 
bour of  the  unrepresented  many  to  the  irresponsible  will  of 
the  few,  these  have  been  the  most  prominent.  The  corrup- 
tion of  colonial  authorities  has  been  n  fertile  source  of  re- 
monstrance uith  them ;  nay.  Sir  W.  Molesworth  is  the  veiy 
person  who,  in  impeaching  Lord  Glenelg  before  the  Hou<e 
of  Commons,  proved,  beyond  the  possibility  of  rciutation,  the 
atrocity  of  delivering  large  classes  of  our  fclluw-subjects  over 
to  tlie  lender  mercies  of  interested  ami  distant  idigarchics. 
We  believe  we  do  not  wrong  him  in  saj-ing,  that  he  has  on 
many  occasions  avowed  himself  a  disciple  of  that  school 
which  holds  that  the  power  uf  labouring  is  of  it»cU'  pn>- 
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pertjr  sufficient  to  give  every  man  an  interest  in  good  go- 
vernment, oiitl  a  rij^ht  to  assist  in  its  construction  and  main- 
tenance,— which  haA  also  consistently  and  mo»t  honourably 
held  tip  to  merited  disf^race  the  iniquity  of  the  slave  system. 
And  yet  here  is  this  gentleman,  backed  by  nine  influential 
men  of  his  party — by  the  whole  party  lu  the  Huuse  of  Com- 
motis,  one  may  say, — voting  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  defence 
of  a  body  which  haa  an  interest  ajiart  from,  and  utterly  in- 
consistent with,  the  interest  of  the  community ;  which  not 
only  does  not  represent  that  community  of  which  it  is  a  nii- 
scmblc  minority,  but  represents,  or  rather  constitutes,  the 
tynmnical  power  by  which  the  community  has  been  oppressed; 
which  is  an  interested  and  distant  oligarchy ;  which  would 
take  from  men  now  free  the  labour  which  is  itself  their  pro- 
perty :  finally,  wliich  docs  all  that  lies  in  its  power  to  render 
nugatory  and  of  no  avail  the  Act  of  Emancipation  that  was 
meant  to  put  an  end  for  ever  to  the  iniquities  of  the  slave 
system!  And  wherefore  has  this  been  doner  To  punish  the 
Whigs  for  tliiuking  on  some  points  with  Sir  Kobcrt  Peel 
rather  than  with  themselves,  Sir  William  Molesworth  und  liis 
&ienda  vote  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  haa  not  a  single  point 
in  common  with  them.  And  Sir  Robert  Peel,  upon  the 
honest  principle  of  English  party-politics,  accepts  the  votes 
of  those  who  have  not  a  single  point  in  common  with  him, 
to  get  rid  of  others,  whose  great  crime  it  is,  in  the  eyes  of  his 
new  allies,  that  they  agree  with  him  on  more  points  than  one. 
The  ministerial  majority  being  thus  reduced  to  five  in  a 
house  of  five  hundred  and  ciphty-tlirce.  Lord  John  Russell 
and  Lord  Melbourne  respectively  announce  the  breaking  up 
of  the  administration,  and  the  curtain  falls  on  the  first  act  of 
the  political  farce,  to  the  infinite  annoyance  and  surprise  of 
the  prime  wire-puller  in  the  puppet-show. 

And  what  then  is  the  expectation  of  the  Ten— the  '^sacred 
band''?  That  they  or  theirs  shall  be  called  on  to  form  an 
administration  ?  By  no  means.  They  are  not  yet  so  absurd 
aa  that  They  know  the  House  of  Commons  too  well  to  en- 
tertain any  such  preposterous  expectation.  They  are  wcU 
aware  that  the  Tories — (we  know  of  no  Consenotives  save 
those  who,  by  improving  them  when  necessary,  do  indeed 
preserve  our  institutions) — will  be  recalled  to  power:  they 
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arc  certain  that  on  principle,  if  not  through  exasperation, 
Lord  Meihounie  wiU  counsel  Iicr  Majesty  to  send  for  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  or  Sir  Robert  Peel :  tiicy  know  that,  w  ith 
a  House  of  Commons  constituted  as  the  present  is,  her  Ma- 
jesty can  scud  fur  no  one  else. 

And  what  do  they  hope  from  the  Tories,  for  resembling 
whom  they  have  turned  out  the  Whiga?  What  do  they  ex- 
pect from  Sir  Robert  or  tJie  Duke,  whom  they  have  so  con- 
sistently and  honotirably  opposed  on  all  occasions?  Either 
good  government  or  bad.  If  good  government,  they  show  a 
singular  facility  of  belief,  and  one  for  which  it  n  ill  be  ditficult 
to  give  them  credit  j  tliey  expect  that  the  possession  of  office 
will  suddenly  wash  the  blackamoor  white,  and  make  an  angel 
of  tight  of  him  who  has  hitherto  been  on  angel  of  darkness  in 
their  eyes.  The  magical  touch  of  the  treasury  benches  is  to 
send  our  newAntaMis  forth,  not  only  with  renewed  strcagth, 
but  with  totjdly  different  intentions  as  to  the  use  and  dispo- 
sition of  his  sti-cngth.  He  fell  down  a  Tory  ogre,  n  Gogma* 
gog;  he  shall  arise  meek— and  Radical — as  a  lamb!  The 
Whigs,  in  short,  arc  cashiered,  because,  having  Tory  tenden- 
cies, Ihey  do  not  please  the  Council  of  Ten  :  the  Tories,  who 
arc  full  imd  complete  niid  determined  in  their  opinions,  and 
do  not  stop  at  tcndcnciesj  do  please  the  Council  of  Ten,  The 
Whigs  went  too  far  towards  Toryism  to  govern  well;  there- 
fore the  Tories  themselves,  who  go  much  fartlicr  than  the 
Whigs,  will  govern  iidmirably,  and  so  the  Tories  shall  come  in  ! 
Or  did  they  look  for  bad  government  from  the  Tories?  Did 
they  suppose  that  the  measure  of  iniquity  was  nearly  full,  and 
wibii  to  poiu*  the  last  drop  of  gull  into  the  cup?  In  this  mo- 
ment of  almost  revolutionary  fever,  tliia  time  of  pikes  and 
torches,  of  anned  meetings  and  seditious  harangues,  have 
they  elected  to  place  power  in  hands  wliieh  they  trust  will 
misuse  it?  Arc  they  prepared  to  do  this  great  and  positive 
evil  for  the  sake  of  a  distant  contingency — a  jMJssibIc,  but 
not  CTCn  prirbable  good  ?  to  inflict  a  Tory  government  now 
upon  the  country,  in  the  hope  of  a  coup  d'etat  which  at  some 
future  time  may  seat  them  in  the  chair  of  |X)wer? 

One  of  three  things  they  must  avow:  cither  their  belief 
that  the  Tories  ait:  less  tory  than  the  Wlitgs  i  or  that  tltcir 
conduct  ou  this  memorable  occasion  was  the  result  of  piquo 


Against  Uic  Whigs;  or  that  they  hoped,  by  restoring  the 
Tories  Ui  officp,  tn  pave  the  wny  to  thctr  own  assumption  of 
power,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  revolution*. 

or  the  absurdity  of  the  first,  and  the  deep  wickedness  of 
the  third,  we  arc  disposed  to  nrqult  tlicm.  The  second  re- 
mains ;  and  this  has  been  openly  acknowledged  by  various 
members  of  t)ie  party. 

Hardly  had  the  public  at  large  become  aware  of  the  turn 
afliurs  liad  taken,  hardly  was  the  vet  incomplete  list  of  Sir 
R.  Peel's  ministry  in  general  drculation,  or  the  flags  hauled 
down  from  the  church  steeples,  which  yet  trembled  with  Uie 
echoes  of  Tnrj-  triumpli,  ere,  to  the  astonishment  of  idl,  it  was 
announced  that  Lord  Melbourne  was  again  in  power!  Even 
the  gravest  and  most  practised  critics  of  ministerial  movements 
were  for  a  moment  thuiulcr>4truck.  The  change,  so  sudden, 
so  utterly  unexpected,  so  fraught  with  alternations  of  joy  and 
sorrow,  of  triumph  and  humiliation,  was  not  to  be  accounted 
for.  It  was  not  Jamaica,  nor  was  it  Canada,  nor  Ireland,  nor 
the  Chartists,  that  had  unseated  Sir  Robert.  Parliament,  the 
constitutional  maker  and  unmakcr  of  ministries,  und  which 
four  days  before  had  exercised  its  great  privilege,  had  pro- 
nounced no  condemnation  against  him ;  no  public  meetings 
had  hurled  their  indignant  remonstrances  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne;  the  nation  was  as  apathetic  as  if  Lord  Ljmdhurst 
were  not  to  resume  his  scat  on  the  woolsack,  and  O'Connell 
hiul  not  publijthcd  his  declaration  of  war;  no  hostile  vote 
had  convinced  the  new  miniKlcr  that  he  must  retire,  or  dis- 
solve the  House ;  the  House  had  not  even  met : — and  yet  Sir 
Robert  had  resigned ! 

At  length  the  cause  transpired.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  not  re- 
sperting  the  constitutional  iloctrinc  and  practice,  not  daring 
or  caring  to  tnit«t  himself  in  the  himds  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,— perhaps  a  little  afraid  of  the  "  sacred  band"  who  bad 
placed  his  laurels  on  his  hcjid,  rind  who,  by  an  adverse  vot« 
on  Canada,  might  as  easily  remove  them, — declared  himself 
to  stand  in  fear,  not  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  of  his  ten 
new  friends,  hut  of  all  or  some  of  the  ladies  of  her  Mojesty*s 
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houaehold.  He  consequently  demanded  their  dismissal ;  a  pro- 
poRitinn  wliich  her  Majesty,  in  o  feeUnijf  nnd  spirited  manner, 
rejected ;  and  the  short-Uved  administration  was  at  an  end. 

Thus  much  at  least  was  revealed  of  the  transactions.  Fu- 
t»UT;  historians  will  be  as  little  inclined  to  believe  that  this  was 
the  whole  truth,  as  our  contemporaries.  So  flimsy  a  pretext 
for  llirowing  the  country  into  confusion,  for  suspending  the 
public  business,  fur  causing  a  ferment  tliroughout  the  metro- 
polis, and  a  distressing  anxiety  among  our  mercantile  bodies, 
above  all,  for  giving  direct  encouragement  and  during  to  the 
armed  and  disaffected  bodies  in  the  north,  was  never  re- 
corded by  history!  Sir  Robert  Peel  could  not  undertake  to 
carry  on  the  government  because  Lady  A.  and  Lady  fl.  were 
not  allowed  to  take  the  places  of  Lady  C.  and  Lady  U. !  The 
cleverest  man  in  England;  the  best  debater  in  the  lower 
house;  the  soundest  man  of  business;  the  keenest  tactician; 
the  most  honest  ol*  statesmen ;  the  most  earnest  and  true  of 
poUticions }  the  leader  of  the  Tories ;  at  once  the  heart  and 
month  of  the  party;  secure,  too,  of  a  majority,  if  not  in  the 
present,  at  least  in  any  future  House  of  Commons ;  could  not 
carry  on  the  public  business  if  Lady  Normanby  remained  in 
office  1  The  powerful  i)arty,  so  led  and  marshaled,  imd  so 
earnestly  hungering  and  thirsting  after  the  opportunity  of 
sening  their  country,  cannot  consent  to  occupy  the  treMtiiy 
benches  at  Westminster,  so  lung  as  a  few  young  and  middlc- 
agcd  laiUcB  continue  to  occujiy  the  ottomans  at  Buckingham 
House  1 

But  it  is  argued,  without  some  sweeping  change  in  this  aU- 
dreaded  dci)artmcnt,  the  nation  at  laigc  could  never  have  been 
brought  to  believe  that  her  Mfyesty  was  cordially  with  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  For  oiu*  parts,  ^vc  have  all  along  thought,  aod 
still  think,  that  whether  the  Marchioness  of  Nonnanby  n>- 
main  in  oflicc  or  not,  the  nation  at  large  are  like  enough  to 
believe  that  the  Duke  of  Kent's  daughter,  educated  aa  she 
has  been,  is  not  cordially  with  the  Tor.-  minister  whom  Mr. 
tirotc  and  his  friends  forced  upon  her.  And  what  of  that? 
Docs  our  history  furnish  no  parallel  cases?  have  we  no  re- 
cord of  miuiHlries  that  have  gone  on,  and  gone  on  vcrj*  well 
too,  though  the  8o\'creign  might  happen  dot  to  be  with  them ; 
nay,  though  tite  sovereign  and  the  House  of  Lords  might  both 
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be  uoitcd  against  Ibcra  ?  Whether  Sir  Robert  Peel  expected 
a  continpt-ncy  of  this  Rort,  he  beet  knows  j  and  whether,  with 
such  a  cabinet  as  would  have  commanded  the  support  of  the 
Tory  lords,  he  could  have  demanded  the  coulidence  of  the 
Commons,  Bui  with  this  the  natiou  has  nothing  to  do  till 
the  experiment  be  tried.  In  \\\^  mean  time  tlie  Indies  of  the 
court  are  to  bear  the  blame  of  shipxnecking  the  CoDsenative 
bark ;  blame  bestowed  with  a  freedom,  and  in  terms  whinh 
arc  not  less  than  astounding,  considering  the  exalted  position 
of  the  person  against  whom  they  are  chiefly  leveled,  and  the 
somewhat  obtrusive  and  ostentatious  loyalty  of  those  by  whom 
they  are  uttered. 

From  the  events  thcmaclvcs  turn  we  to  the  account  given 
if  them  by  the  principal  actors  therein.  The  speech  made 
in  explanation  by  8ir  Robert  Peel  on  the  13th  of  May,  is  a 
most  amusing,  not  to  say  instructive,  document.  It  is  smooth, 
plaufiibloj  gcntlcman-likc. — statesman-like,  on  such  a  ques- 
tion, it  could  hardly  be ;  and  it  lets  the  uninitiated  into  a 
good  deal  more  of  the  speaker'a  mind  than  is  altogether  usual 
with  our  practised  and  polished  debater.  On  this  account  it 
has  a  value ;  and  doubtless  the  country  at  large,  even  more  than 
the  representatives  of  the  country,  will  benefit  by  the  invo- 
luntary e:Epo8ure  of  principles,  nut  less  than  by  the  voluntary 
twpo*i  of  plans.     Let  us  sec  what  wc  can  nring  trom  it. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  haWng  reduced  the  Whigs  to  that  situa- 
tion in  wliich  it  is  usual  for  a  ministry-  to  resign,  (and  for  not 
resigning  when  reduced  to  which,  on  a  former  occasion,  his 
oiguns  did  most  bitterly  viUfy  the  Whigs,)  is  scut  for  by  the 
Queen,  in  order  to  take  upon  himself  the  formation  of  a  new 
administration.  The  means  by  which  his  triumph  has  been 
nchio'cd  arc  a  coahtiun  between  bis  own  habitual  supporters 
and  a  small  knot  of  improeticubles,  liis  habitual  opponents. 
The  analj'sis  oi  the  votes  on  the  occasion  proves  that  no  un- 
usual proportion  of  his  habitual  nupportcrs  was  absent ;  on 
Uic  contrary,  that  the  night  of  the  Gth  of  May  presented  one 
of  the  fullest  gatherings  of  the  Tory  forces  known  this  ses- 
'  m.  It  was  not  pretended  that  the  union  between  himself 
id  his  liadical  allies  was  to  be  u  permanent  oue ;  he  was  far 
rather  assured  of  their  decided  opposition  on  more  than  oat 
point  of  vital  importance.     Sir  Robert  Peel  was  therefore 
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about  io  take  office  under  circtiniHtances  similar  to  those 
which  liad  compelled  Lord  Melbourne  to  quit  it  j  with  thia 
farther  ditTiTencc  iu  his  dieCavour,  that,  whereas  Lord  Mel- 
bourne usually  had  a  majority,  however  ill  compacted,  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  votes,  and  even  on  the  last  night  of  his  ad- 
ministration, despite  the  desertion  of  gome  of  his  usuul  sup- 
porters, still  outnumbered  hia  adversaries  by  five.  Sir  Robert 
muBt  have  come  in  with  a  positive  majority  against  him, 
amounting  to  the  same  numbers,  varying  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  On  the  Jamaica  quc-ation,  his 
strongest  point,  he  was  already  in  a  minority  of  five ;  on  the 
Irish  policy,  his  weakest,  he  was  met  by  a  hostile  majority  of 
twenty-two.  In  fact  he  himself  does  not  affect  to  deny  this. 
In  his  speech  he  says : — 

"  Sir,  I  bud  a  tlnn^  Impression  Uiftt  it  was  my  duty  to  make  every  ef. 
fort  to  conduct  public  affaire  through  the  inlervcDtiou  o(  the  jircscnt  par- 
liamtnt.  I  did  not  thiak  it  was  desirable  to  follow  the  courae  Inkcn  in 
1 834,  and  conunvncc  the  govemiiidit  by  a  dissolution.  After  the  freqornt 
dUiolutioos  that  have  taken  place,  and  the  balanced  iitatc  of  parties,  it 
wan  my  deep  conviction  that  it  wa*  my  duty  to  make  every  effort,  in  the 
first  iostancc,  to  coaduct  public  affairs  through  the  intervcnttoo  of  the 
present  parliament.  But  what  is  my  coaditton  in  the  present  partiuDcotf 
I  should  begin  the  government  io  a  minority,  1  did  not  shrink  from  tlic 
ooosdouMicM  of  such  a  atatc  of  Ihln^.  Dut,  if  I  were  insriwiblr  to  llic 
imftortanre  of  the  crisis— tu  the  difficulties  that  I  or  any  niinislcr  must 
have  to  contend  with — could  I  overlook  this  im|)orlant  fart,  that  in  the 
Uouse  of  L'ommons  I  shooM  not  commence  comntandiog  a  majority  I  Sir, 
if,  then,  1  began  the  administration  of  public  affairs  without  the  cooGdeoce 
of  the  ilotiae  of  Commons,  could  1  ask  for  less  than  that  I  should  bare 
the  dctnooBtiation  of  the  entire  and  unqaalilicd  contidence  of  my  sovereign  i 
Her  Majesty's  mini«tera  rctiri'd  on  the  ({urstion  of  Jamaica,  being  in  a 
majority  of  five.  I  ithoQld  have  had  to  undertake  the  wttlemcnt  of  the 
Jamaica  queatton  ticing  in  a  minority  of  five,  and  thai  minority  roasistini 
of  ten  EeoUcmcn  on  whose  support  1  could  not  calculate  probably  on  any 
other  question  which  I  ahoold  have  occasion  to  bring  before  the  hoiue. 
TTie  first  conflict  I  should  have  to  fight  would  have  been  on  the  selection 
of  a  Speaker.  On  the  very  first  day  that  I  took  my  seat  as  minister  of  thU 
great  country  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  should  have  to  risk, 
pcrhz^ta,  the  fate  of  government,  or  the  question  of  dissolution,  upon  the 
choice  of  a  Speaker.  Sir,  1  say  that  all  these  coaBidcrations  impmsod 
me  with  the  clearest  conviction  that  it  would  be  a  public  duty  on  my  part 
—an  indispensable  public  duty  which  I  owe  to  the  Quct-n— to  seek  for 
every  possible  demonstration  that  I  pokses«ed  Her  Majesty's  entire  coo- 
fldence.  And  I  do  confess  Io  you,  without  reserve  and  without  hesiUiJon. 
that  it  appeared  to  me  that  if  the  chiaf  officca  of  the  Queen's  household 
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were  to  be  held  bf  the  imiiKNliatc  relatives  of  tliD»c  miaisters  whom  I  di&- 
|>lKcd — the  relative  of  my  rivals  for  |>olit>cBl  puwcr — jt  did  Appear  to  me 
Uiat  I  Dei>-cr  could  impress  Uie  country  with  the  coovictioQ  that  1,  u  a 
minister,  was  po&scssvd  of  the  eotlre  cun6tleiicc  of  my  sovcTcign.  Sir,  let 
nie  tAkc  Hint  particular  qur&tjon  on  which  my  chief  difficulty  woald  arise. 
Who  can  coiicenl  from  him«t-1f  thut  my  difficulties  were  not  Canada — ^that 
my  difficulties  were  nut  Jamaica — that  my  difficulties  were  Ireland  i  I 
admit  it,  Mr,  fully.  Rut  what  were  the  facts  i  I,  uodertalcing  tu  be  a  mi- 
nister of  the  crowQ,  attd  wishing  to  carry  on  public  affairs  through  the  id* 
lerreation  of  the  present  House  of  Commons,  in  order  that  I  mi^ht  esem^it 
the  countr)-  from  the  agitatian  and  possibly  the  pciii  of  a  dissotutiun — I, 
upoQ  that  very  qae»tiDn  of  IreUicd,  should  have  begun  In  b  minority  of 
upwards  of  twenty.  A  majority  of  twenty-two  had  decided  in  favour  of 
the  pulley  of  the  Irish  government." 

So  that  a  bUII  less  portion  of  the  confidence  of  the  House  of 
Commons  than  Lord  Melbourne  finds  it  impossible  to  go  on 
with,  is  quite  sufficient  tor  the  leader  of  the  Tories,  on  one 
condition;  and  that  Trbich  has  hltlicrto  been  looked  upon  as 
rendering  it  imperative  upon  a  minister  to  resign,  is  now  no 
bar  to  a  minister's  tmdcrtaking  office,  with  one  proviso, — that 
the  Queen,  who  is  as  notoriously  not  with  him  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  are  notoriously  not  with  him,  shall  pre- 
tend to  be  what  she  and  they  are  not — cordially  attached  to  his 
povcmment,  and  ready  to  make  every  saerifiee  to  uphold  it ! 
The  modesty  of  the  demand  ia  striking;  its  constitutional 
principle,  however,  so  much  more  so,  that  we  most  earnestly 
hope  it  may  never  pass  from  the  memory  of  the  people  of 
these  rcahns,  or  those  whom  they  send  to  be  their  representa- 
tives in  the  lower  House  of  Parliament. 

The  prnpopcd  test  of  power  over  her  Majesty  we  pass  by  j 
she  has  herself  rejected  it  with  indignant  spirit,  and  will  cany 
along  with  her  the  congratulations  of  all  who  love  decision, 
warm-heartedness,  and  strength  of  character,  even  though 
they  may  believe  the  exercise  of  these  virtues  on  the  present 
Dccauon  to  have  bceu  too  uucompromising  or  premature. 
But  till'  spirit  thiit  dictated  its  application,  the  poUtieid  fmud 
attempted  tu  be  put  upon  the  nation,  and  the  wnitrrs  upon 
Providence,  (with  whom  the  Queen's  name  might  have  been 
made  a  tower  of  strength  and  a  refuge,  in  the  event  of  a  .luHden 
cottverxion,) — these  are  maltL-rs  of  the  dec|icst  public  interest, 
and  such  as  deserve  to  be  memorable  even  among  tlic  bad,  the 
prc-emincDtly  bad  records  of  party  meanness  and  deception. 
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Fur  thU  is  deception :  even  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  crafty 
npologiat  himself,  it  is  proved  to  be  deception.  Neither  Sir 
HobertPeel  nor  nny  one  of  his  party  bt-licved  that  her  Majesty 
would  cordially  embrace  his  ministry.  Even  had  the  promise 
of  her  past  life  and  the  events  of  her  short  reign  not  sufficed 
to  undeceive  Iiim,  the  first  words  she  uttered  on  colling  him 
to  her  presence  can  have  left  no  doubt  upon  hia  mind.  Tliat 
she  would  neverthelcRs  have  acted  loyally  by  him  and  his,  no 
one  even  affected  to  question.  TTie  Tory  premier,  while  he 
received  her  frank  declaration  that  she  parted  from  Lord 
Melbourne  with  great  regret,  had  cause  to  admire  her  consti- 
tutional principle,  and  no  reason  to  suspect  her  of  any  but  the 
most  upright  and  honourable  intentions  towardn  himself  and 
the  rest  of  her  new  scn'oiits.  But  this  was  not  enough  t  the 
country  was  not  to  be  lell  in  possession  of  the  truth, — that 
her  Majesty  liked  her  old  ministry  a  good  deal  better  than  her 
new  ;  and,  as  the  country  had  been  duly  informed  how  largely 
and  rapidly  the  Tories  were  rising  in  the  estimation  of  the 
borough  and  county-constituencies,  so  now  the  borough  and 
county-conatitucucics  were  to  be  informed  how  largely  and 
suddenly  they  had  risen  in  the  favour  of  the  Queen.  The 
country  was  to  \>c  deceived :  in  gentler  worda,  more  plausible 
words,  in  short.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  own  words,  there  was  to  be 
a  detiiomtration,  a  demonstration  of  an  uutnith.  No  doubt, 
if  vigorous  enough,  it  might  have  been  effective,  even  to  con- 
viction, upon  some  of  the  "  weaker  brethren  "  in  the  houacj 
and,  by  n  skiliiil  use  of  it.  Sir  Hobert  Peel  might  at  last  have 
succeeded  in  showing,  not  only  that  he  possessed  her  Majesty's 
unbouudcd  ctuttidence  and  favour,  not  only  that  he  hUkhI  firm, 
despite  the  smilea  or  tears  of  ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  and 
maids  of  honour;  but  what,  in  a  constitutional  state,  ought  to 
be  of  soincwttat  higher  importance,  that  he  had  a  majority  m 
that  very  House  of  Commont  in  which  he  contmenced  with  a 
minorUt/t  and  n ith  which,  uudcr  such  circumstances,  he  might 
indeed  eougratulate  himseh'  nn  having  made  every  effort  to 
conduct  the  public  business.  The  election  of  speaker  would 
have  been  the  first  trial  of  strength,  and  it  would  have  been 
on  immediate  one.  As  the  matter  stood,  the  new  premier 
must  have  made  up  his  mind  tu  a  defeat,  or  at  least  to  a  vic- 
tory closely  contested,  and  hardly  gained.    It  is  not  uachari- 
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^lo  suppose,  that,  coupled  with  the  alternative  of  a  dissolu- 
Hon,  the  deDiOD»trattou  v^as  ixlied  on  to  prevent  so  awkward 
au  event  as  u  rt^pulhc  in  no  im|>ort&ut  a  move  of  the  gome  ; 
and  euppoaing  that,  in  spite  of  the  ferment  of  men's  minds, 
and  the  agitation  which  at  this  moment  would  makeopencrol 
election  anationol  mischief;  supposing, we  say,  that  Sirliobcrt 
I^cl  had  been  compelled  U>  resort  to  that  desperate  chance  of 
retrieving  thff  lost  move,  might  not  good  use  have  been  made 
of  the  demonstration  )  would  not  good  use  have  been  made  of 
the  demonstration?  Docs  any  one  believe  that  election- 
placards  and  huBting^peccIics  would  not  have  been  full  to 
repletion  of  demonstration  ?  Or,  does  any  one  pretend  to 
doubt  that  **  Britons  "  would  have  been  called  upon,  in  everj 
variety  of  type,  bu^  and  smallj  to  support  "  their  lovely 
young  queen,  and  the  nunistr}'  of  her  choice  !">  So  that,  on 
all  counts,  one  might  parody  the  famous  anecdote  of  the 

itor,  and  nay,  what  was  the  first  requisite  for  Sir  Robert 

eel  ? — Demonstration  1    And  the  second  ? — Demonstration  1 
And  the  third  ?— atill  Demonstration  ! 

Those  who  know  with  what  hiborious  anil,  indeed,  praise- 
worthy energy  the  Tories  have  steadily  constructed  their 
election  machineiy ;  who  know  aLv)  the  untiring  and  often 
most  unjustifiable  ctTorts  they  have  made,  aud  do  make,  for 
the  securing  of  majorities,  nill  fully  appreciate  the  power  of 
that  weapon  with  which  their  leader  was  careful  to  provide 
^hinueli^  at  all  risks,  and  heedless  at  what  price  to  others, 
to  that  one  person,  attachment  to  whom  used  to  be  so 
rife  a  word  in  the  Up-aervicc  of  his  friends  and  partisims. 
Nor  will  our  countrymen  readily  foigct  to  whom  gratitude  is 
due,  for  having,  by  the  impulse  of  a  warm  heart  and  the 
exercise  of  a  clear  understanding,  taken  so  keen  an  edge-tool 
from  hands  in  which  it  might  have  been  so  mischievous. 

Wc  have  said  that  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech  let  us  into  far 
more  of  the  speaker's  mind  than  he  himself  probably  intended. 
One  great  lesson  it  has  taught  us  :  that  the  leader  aud  rejtrc- 
scntative  of  the  Tory  party,  and  more  especially  of  that 
which  claims  to  be  the  sane  fraction  of  the  Tory  jiartv, 
was  perfectly  ready  to  attempt  to  rule  this  country  by  court 
influence,  in  defiance  of  a  hostile  House  of  Commons, — nay, 
more,  that  he  was  ready  to  attempt  this  with  the  semblance 
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merely,  and  not  ibc  reality  of  that  influence.  If  it  be  true  that 
this  can  be  done,  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  give  up  the  trou- 
blesome farce  of  constitutional  {joveminent!  Or  it  provfs 
that  Sir  Uobcrt  Peel  counts  upon  so  much  selfish  and  venal 
feeling  in  iJie  House  of  Coramone,  that,  with  the  semblance 
of  court  influence  and  thcrtality  of  jiatronagc,  he  can  trans- 
form a  hostile  into  a  favourable  majority.  If  it  be  true  tluit 
this  can  be  done,  it  Is  high  time  for  us  to  adopt  some  means 
of  securing  more  honest  representatives  1 

It  has  not  escaped  the  skirmitihcrs  in  the  dolly  and  weekly 
journals,  that  there  exists  a  di4crc])ancy  between  the  state* 
mcnts  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  those  which  the  Bnke  of 
Wellington  made  on  the  15th  of  May.  Hits  is  natural,  and 
not  more  than  was  to  be  expected  from  the  men  ;  the  one 
statesman  was  as  little  likely  to  tell  as  the  other  to  conceal 
the  truth,  unless  something  were  to  be  gained  by  it.  But 
Uie  Duke's  tnith  is  somewhat  inconvenient  on  this  particu- 
lar occasion.  It  amounts  to  no  less  than  tliis  j  that  while 
Sir  R,  Peel,  forhh;  particular  ends,  required  a  dcmonatralion, 
and  for  the  sake  of  it  insisted  upon  her  Majesty's  dismissing 
all  or  some  of  her  ladicR,  his  Grace  was  nfnttd  of  underhand 
influence,  and  therefore  cordially  concurred  with  Sir  Uobcrt 
in  his  proposal.  The  ditference  is  perhaps  jiot  very  material; 
but  tlic  avowal  serves  to  show  how  thoroughly  the  two  leaders 
of  the  Conservative  party  appreciate  the  nature  of  popular 
and  constitutional  government  j  it  will  also  not  a  little  serrc 
to  enlighten  our  less  fortunate  continental  neighbours  as  to 
the  modus  operandi  of  free  itistitutious.  Taken  together, 
however,  the  explanations  prove  something  of  much  more 
importance  to  ourselves, — the  hoUowness  of  that  power  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Uobert  Peel  would  have 
raised  upon  the  ruins  of  Lord  Melbourne's.  iVssurcdly,  never 
before  did  party  leaders  condescend  to  accept  office  on  so 
eUght  a  tenure;  never  bcfure  this  were  such  revelations,  such 
confessions  made  of  the  weakness  of  their  fabric.  One  says, 
"  My  strength  is  not  in  the  coimtry,  my  strength  i»  not  in 
"the  court;  the  House  of  Commons  repudiates  me,  her  Ma- 
"  jesty  plainly  tells  me  she  has  no  great  goml  will  towards  me ; 
*'  I  know  not  if  the  House  of  Lords  will  follow  me — there  ia 
"  reason  to  doubt  it :  but  the  straw  at  wliich  1  clutch  shall  be 
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"the  shadow  of  n  shade — the  pretence  that  I  am  the  favourite 
"of  the  Uuccu."  The  other  siiys,  mure  bluffly,  but  8i|^iB- 
cantly  enoii^,  "Our  ministry  cannot  maintain  itself  ogainst 
^  the  nnderhnnd  influence  of  a  few  ladies  at  court.  My  sine 
**  gud  rum  then  is,  that  they  go."  What,  at  last  do  we  come  ut 
tlie  truth  ?  Is  the  Tory  party,  a  hydra  with  half  a  dozen 
heads  at  least,  so  divided  thut  it  cannot  furnish  "  a  strong 
government?"  Docs  it  require  for  its  existence  the  desperate 
aid  of  a  trick,  a  panfoniimc  trick, — royal  pomp  and  jewels  to 
the  ^ping  spectator,  convas  and  tinfoil  to  the  actor  behind 
the  scenes  ?  .\iid  then,  with  its  foundutious  so  deeply  laid  in 
the  unseemly  slough  of  deception  and  pretence,  is  the  fabric 
ao  &ail  that  the  hostile  breath  of  a  bedchamber-lady  shall  puff 
it  away  into  the  limbo  of  vanities? 

Certainly  these  avowals  do  not  tally  well  n-ith  the  loud 
1joast«  nmdc  by  the  party  botli  in  and  out  of  the  house,  but 
tliey  will  not  be  thrown  away  upon  the  counlrj'  nt  large;  in 
the  event  of  an  election,  they  may  also  not  be  altogether 
without  effect  upon  Ibusc-  persons  who,  out  of  a  modest  want 
of  confidence  In  their  on  n  judgment,  or  some  motive  as  pnuse- 
wortby,  always  tike  care  to  vote  with  the  side  they  think 
most  likely  to  win.  If  the  explanations  have  this  effect  in- 
deed, we  may  yet  have  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  pay  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert ! 

Whatever  roisundcrstnndinp  may  have  taken  jdacc,  and  it 
must  have  been  a  grave  one,  to  shut  out  the  Tory  i/reinier  alto- 
gether  from  even  the  chance  ofexplaimmg  himself ^  we  cannot 
hold  him  justified  in  so  imincdiatcly,  and,  as  it  will  appear, 
cnivenly  giving  up  his  great  st:tke.  On  this  jmint  Lord  Mcl- 
bounie*5  taunts  tell  home ;  the  House  of  Lords  responded  to 
them  J  and*  if  the  details  of  this  petty  squabble  survive  our  own 
daVfOur  children  will  respond  to  tiicm  also,in  scorn  of  tliut  fainl- 
beartcdnesH  which  never  won  fair  laily,  nor  placed  the  golden 
priw*  of  ambition  in  hands  that  shnmk  from  them,  when  ac- 
cident had  brought  them  within  theirgi-asp.  We  may  believe 
that  those  to  w  horn  the  record  of  this  ministerial  hocus  pacta 
sbail  come  down,  will  learn  this  one  fact  with  astonishment:— 
TIiBtthc  leader  of  a  well-organized  and  powerful  party,  which 
ha» long, both  i)ublicly  and  privately,  declared  the  sidvation  of 
ttU  that  is  holiest  oud  dearest  in  our  iustitutions  to  depend 
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solely  on  their  admiBsion  to  power,  yielded  tip  the  chanre  of 
doing  this  great  service  to  Iiis  own  country  and  to  mankind, 
because  two  or  three  ladies  were  retained  in  office  against 
his  will ! — that  the  leader  of  that  jiarty  which  has  declared, 
and  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  will  declare,  the  continuance  of 
the  Whigs  in  office  to  be  fatal  to  Christioni^  and  the  Church, 
to  monarchy,  to  the  rights  of  property,  to  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order  and  Uie  integrity  of  the  empire,  shrank  from 
the  post  of  honour,  abdicated  the  great  jiart  of  political  sa- 
viour, which  he  had,  hy  his  own  act,  a-ssumt-il,  and  pronounced 
against  himself  sentence  (as  we  helieve  and  hope)  of  perpe- 
tual exclusion  from  office  the  moment  he  learnt  the  Queen 
would  not  act  a  lie  to  please  him.  Nor  will  it  be  foi^otten 
that  lie  did  this  at  the  moment  when,  having  overthrown  tlie 
Melbourne  cabinet,  he  was  bound  by  eveiy  law  of  public 
honour  to  form  one  of  his  own  ;  when  a  deep  and  grave  re- 
sponsibility rested  on  him, — no  less  than  to  provide  for  the 
government  of  a  vast  empire,  whose  movement,  at  one  of  the 
most  critical  periods  of  our  national  history,  had  been  stopped 
by  his  act^  and  his  alone. 

Vfe  have  said  already  that  we  believe  no  one  to  have  been 
more  taken  by  Euqmsc  at  Lord  Melbourne's  resignation  than 
Sir  Rob(!rt  I*ccl  himself.  His  colleague,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, has  since  stated  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  mi- 
nistry should  have  been  broken  up.  For  our  parts  we  can- 
not see  how  it  was  to  continue  under  the  circutnstancea  of  the 
case,  and  we  re8i>ect  the  decision  which  dictated  the  determi- 
nation to  resign.  Yet  we  can  almost  fancy  the  Whig  premier's 
Inunorous  anticipation  of  his  successor's  dithculties,  and  the 
amusing  certainty,  that  to  retire  from  office  himself  would  be 
to  puzzle  and  punish  his  adversary  at  one  stroke.  In  fact, 
according  to  all  rules  of  party  wartare.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
no  right  to  prevent  the  Whigs  from  carrying  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  unless  he  were  prepared  to  form  a 
ministry  and  conduct  it  himself.  He  had  no  right,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  detinition  of  right  in  such  matters,  to  damagti 
a  ministry  by  factious  voles  tuiless  he  were  ready  to  fill  the 
place  from  which  he  compelled  them  to  retire.  On  this 
groimd  he  was  expUcit  enough  in  his  rejily  to  Lonl  John 
Russell  on  a  former  occaaiop.    The  results  were  indvcd  dif- 
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fcrcnl :  the  Whig  leader  took  him  at  his  word,  drove  him 
from  office,  and  formed  an  admlnisti-alion,  which  the  Tory 
premier  could  not  do. 

From  first  to  lost,  then,  this  has  been  one  continued  my?(ti- 
ficalion,  one  juggle,  one  hollow  pretence,  unredeemed,  save 
by  one  aing'Ie  trait  of  Brmncss  and  character, — obstinacy  and 
wilfulneHs  some  will  say,  Rffectionatc  feeling  none  will  deny. 

But  whatever  feelings  we  entertain  toward  that  exalted 
lady,  whose  personal  conduct  has  been  so  honourable  to  her- 
self in  circa oiBtanccB  so  painful,  we  cannot  but  deplore  the 
occasion  which  has  given  rise  to  this  manifcslatiou  of  decision 
and  good  feeling,  and  grieve  that  she  should  ever  have  been 
called  upon  to  take  the  step  which  we,  nevertheless,  c«nnot 
but  honour  her  for  taking.  Upon  a  ^e^^cw  of  all  the  details  of 
the  case,  looking  at  them  from  tir»t  to  last,  from  the  quasi- 
defeat  of  Ministers  on  tlie  Jamaica  Bill,  to  the  explanations  of 
their  disappointed  successors,  we  see  nothing  but  matter  of 
grave  national  humiUatlon.  Wc  confess  we  look  with  deep 
sorrow  to  llie  effect  that  must  1>c  produced  abroad  upon 
nations  among  whom  the  late  vigorous  indications  in  our 
foreign  policy  have  already  had  the  effect  of  somewhat  raising 
and  retricnng  a  sunken  national  character,  once  lorty  and  re- 
s{>cclcd above  thutof  anyothcrKuropean  puople.  Tlie  childish, 
WDmaninh  pique;  the  mixture  of  knavery  and  folly  ;  the  con- 

sion  introduced  into  everj"  branch  of  activity  at  a  moment 
such  confusion  might  have  had  results  fatal  to  life  and 
prujierty  and  those  institutions  which  all  parties  alike  atlect 
to  revere  j  the  commercial  panic ;  the  awful  rumours  of 
change;  the  positive  e\nl  of  uncertainty  and  suspense;  a 
DUDifttry  drivea  from  the  helm  ;  a  powerful  and  hated  party 
;d  to  it ;  the  hopes  and  fcaiti  of  foreign  nations  excited  ; 
anxious  expectations  of  whole  j}eoples  thai  look  to  us 
*s  the  great  *'  exemplar  state  "  of  constitutional  monarchy, 
owakened  and  balked ;  the  futurity  of  a  vast  empire  and  its 
colonics  honguig  on  a  thread ; — and  all  this  to  end  in  a  ques- 
tbu  of  ladies  of  the  bedchamber !  a  court  intrigue  in  a  petty 
German  capital !  a  page  from  the  history  of  Louis  XV.  or  the 
regency! 

So  much  for  constitutional  government,  and  the  power  of 
the  Commons  House  of  Vorliamcat,  and  so  much  for  the 
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handle  wc  have  given  to  the  maligners  and  calumniators  of 
free  institutions  tbrouglioul  the  world, — handle  enough  to  eall 
a  ghastly  smile  upon  the  features  of  Ernest  Augustus  him- 
self, and  make  \X\q  di-y  bones  of  Dai'on  Gentz  rattle  within 
their  coifin  ! 

In  recurring  to  the  pitiful  scenes  we  ha%*c  iritncssed,  we 
have  been  compelled  to  deal  out  blame  with  no  sjiariug  haiul. 
Aa  far,  however,  as  we  have  yet  entered  upon  the  question, 
we  see  no  cause  to  extend  that  blame  to  Lord  Melbourne 
and  his  friends.  We  differ  altogether  fix)m  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  think  that  the  Whig  ministry  bad  every  reason 
to  re»gn.  To  say  nothing  of  the  feeling  which  must  lead 
honourable  and  high-spirited  men  to  retire  from  »  position 
where  they  are  set  up  to  be  damaged — like  Shrove-Tuesday- 
cocks,  to  be  »hied  at, — was  not  the  conviction  of  having  lost 
Jill  chance  of  governing  a  most  important  colony  in  what  they 
believed  the  right  way,  BufiicieTit  motive  to  resign?  Was  not 
the  sudden  desertJon  of  their  friends,  the  portentous  coalition 
between  those  friends  and  their  commou  enemies,  enough  to 
startle  a  miiiistrj'  fium  their  seats  ?  It  seems  to  us  that  they 
could  not  have  acted  otherwise  than  they  did,  either  in  re- 
signing or  in  resuming  their  offices.  We  lament  their  return 
to  power,  for  their  own  sakes ;  but  we  cannot  see  bow  this 
was  to  be  avoided  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Different,  very  diflcrcnt  indeed,  would  their  position  have 
been,  could  they  have  said  to  their  contemporaries  and  to 
posterity,  "  We  set  upon  one  great  cast  the  prosperity  of  our 
"colonial  empire  and  the  fate  of  the  Emancipation  Act.  Wc 
"  were  defeated,  and  wc  laid  down  our  |iower,  knowing  tlmt  wc 
''had  done  ourduty  to  om*  country,  and  supported  by  the  con- 
"  sciousness  of  right.  Tlic  voice  of  tlie  people,  made  known 
"to  us  through  their  reiiresentatives,  iguorautly  and  unjustly 
"  condemned  us ;  but  we  were  content  to  tnist  to  time  and 
**  experience  to  reverse  their  verdict,  Mcanwhilewc  have  acted 
"  boldly,  honestly ;  and,  having  fought  well,  wc  have  fallen  glo- 
"  riously  in  the  post  of  honour,  in  the  front  of  battle !" 

Their  compelled  resumption  of  office  docs  not,  it  is  true, 
prevent  them  from  saying  all  thiH ;  but  it  unluckily  taken  otf 
n  good  deal  of  the  elfect  when  ^aid,  and  something  of  the  ri- 
dicule which  attaches  to  the  defeated  minister  will  cling  to  the 
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successful  one  nlso.  For  no  one^  whether  friend  or  foe,  de-> 
ntzcn  or  alien,  can  deny  that  the  whole  afihur  is  pre-eminently 
ridiculous;  that  it  is  a  bitter  satire  on  constitutional  govern- 
ment ;  raosl  mischievous,  from  setting  a  bad  precedent,  Uablc 
to  abu.sc  in  bad  hands ;  most  dangerous,  from  making  the  weal 
and  woe  of  a  great  nation,  and  the  triumph  or  defeat  of  great 
principles,  depend  upon  contingencies  of  a  magnitude  utterly 
inadequate  to  the  interests  which  they  atfecC. 

One  good  has  resuhcd,  nevertheless,  from  even  this  colli- 
sion between  the  parties.  It  has  led  our  countrymen  to  look 
a  little  more  narrowly  into  the  titles  of  our  rulers,  and  will 
eventually  lead  to  a  settlement  of  the  terms  upon  which  hence- 
forward we  shall  consent  to  entrust  power  to  their  hands. 
The  day  of  "government  by  parties"  is  nearly  at  an  end. 
Sparring  between  the  two  aristocratical  sections,  the  follow- 
my-leader  game  of  tlic  Sir  Roberta  and  Ijord  Johns  may  be 
ex^vUent  sport  for  the  gentle  knoU*  that  congregate  at  Brooks's 
or  the  Carlton  j  but  the  poor  and  stan'ing  have  neither  taste 
nor  leisure  to  appreciate  these  diversions  of  their  betters. 
One  by  one  the  old  defences  of  intolerance  and  exclusiveness 
have  yielded,  and  at  every  stride  the  giant  of  popular  power — 
call  it  by  its  right  name.  Democracy* ! — hasgoiued  newstrength 
for  the  next  effort,  and  a  more  advantageous  starting-point 
for  its  exertion.  Unless  we  err  greatly,  a  stem  and  deter- 
mined phalanx  of  strong,  right-minded,  earnest  men  haa 
hegim  to  entertain  some  doubta  whether  this^'ctt  de  aodiU  of 
our  present  politicians  comports  with  the  duty  of  legisLatora 
to  whom  are  committed  the  momentous  interests  of  our  fo- 
reign and  domestic  policy;  and  the  great  mass  heaves  and 
throes  with  the  coming  earthquake.  These  men  arc  sick  at 
heart  to  watch  the  petty  shifts,  the  mean,  scltisU  manocuvrca 
of  our  pnbHc  men  ;  nor  will  they  consent  to  take  good  which 
is  to  be  obtained  only  by  evil  means.  But  they  are  also  de- 
termined to  put  an  end  to  the  system  which  makes  great 
national  interests  at  home  and  abroad  merely  counters  to 
play  the  gome  of  ins  and  outa  with.  Those  who  demand  and 
will  have  reform,  scarclung  and  sweeping  reform,  in  all  direc- 
tions, do  not  stop  to  ask  from  whom  it  la  to  come.  If  one 
set  of  men  will  not  give  it,  another  must :  and  yet  another 
and  another  may  be  tried,  found  wanting  and  rejected  ;  there 
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IB  time  enough  for  the  work,  and  the  workmen  will  be  fount! 
St.  laflt,  in  this  g;(>ncrfttion  or  in  a  gimi^ratinn  to  come  !   Those 
men  who  despise  the  weakness  or  doubt  the  honesty  of  ou^i 
present  ephemeral  administrations;  who  look  with  ncom  nn^H 
loathing  on  the  profligacy  and  corruption  of  the  class  from^^ 
among  which  our  rulers  are  culled ;  who  will  have  an  end  put 
to  the  abuRes  of  the  elective  system,  abuses  of  the  adminl*- 
tralion.  abuses  of  thf  law,  the  church  and  the  corporations ; 
who  have  sworn  the  downfall  of  taxes  on  bread,  taxes  on 
knowledge,  and  taxes  on  free  religious  opinion; — those  mcn» 
wc  say,  will  not  be  turned  from  their  purpose  because  their 
Tictims  whine  out  the  records  of  pledges  unfulfilled,  and  ap- 
peal to  the  memory  of  promises  unperformed. 

For  ourselves,  we   expect  justice   and   good  governmcn' 
neither  from  Whigs  nor  Tories,  because  we  can  expect  nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other  from  cliques  and  factions.     Little 
indeed  must  any  one  have  understood  of  the  Reform  Bill 
who  did  not  sec  that,  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory'  oa  it 
Tras  in  many  of  its  provisions,  it  still  must  render  the  old 
methods  and  arts  of  governing  impossible   for  the   future. 
^le  exaggeration  and  the  illusion  have   now  passed  away. 
TTioec  that  feared  have  learnt  that  there  was  not  *o  much  to 
fear  from  it ;  those  that  hoped  have  been  taught  by  bitter 
experience  that  tliere  was  not  «o  much  to  hope  from  it.     The     , 
waters  were  troubled  for  a  season,  but  no  angel  of  Ivcahn^^f 
went  up  from  them ;  they  have  now  returned  pretty  mtic^^ 
into  their  accustomed  channels ;  the  Treasury  and  Opposition      . 
benches  have  recovered   their  accustomed   calm :   only  th^H 
people  whom  the  noise  of  these  great  movements  awoke  fro^^^ 
their  usual  apathy  have  not  gone  to  sleep  again.     They  now 
perceive,  and  that  too  for  the  first  time  within  the  memory  of 
living  man,  w  liat  the  real  qucstiuu  at  issue  is :  Democracy  and 
Aristocracy  stand,  unveiled  and  undisguised,  face  toface^  bos- 
tile,  embittered,  eager  for  conflict,  not  to  he  mediated  between, 
not  to  be  appeased — save  by  unquestioned  triumph  of  the  o 
unquestioned  defeat  and  overthrow  of  the  other. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  whicli  principle  is  uow 
the  ascendant.  Whotlicr  more  or  less  rapiilly,  unatucrucy 
tinkiug,  and  will  continue  to  sink  i  it  ia  in  the  very  nature 
things  that  it  should  do  so.    Christianity,  by  gradually  pi 
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t&og  an  end  to  those  vast  warlike  migrations  which  chano- 
terizcd  the  early  ages  of  our  people,  has  put  an  end  to  the 
only  real  founiUtioa  of  aristocranr.  That  foundation  is  mili- 
tary occupation  of  the  land  by  a  body  of  men  better  armed 
or  trained  than  those  whom  they  dispossess^  and  over  whom 
they  exercise  authority  founded  on  the  law  of  the  stronger. 
These  men  possess  privile^a  because  they  possess  power,  and 
their  authority  is  real  and  substantial  because  they  have  ^e 
most  emotive  means  of  making  it  valid.  But  time  merges 
•omc  of  these  with  the  mass ;  the  families  of  others  die  out ; 
and,  OS  the  exerrii«e  of  the  power  of  force  becomes  impossible 
or  unusual,  the  rights  derived  from  it  pass  away  j  the  rulers 
and  the  ruled,  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered,  mingle  and 
unalgamate  in  one  body  politic,  both  equally  subordinate  to 
the  law,  which  both  assist  in  making  and  muntaiaing.  A  lew 
harmless  prinlegee  and  symbols  are  all  that  can  remain  to  di- 
stinguish one  citizen  from  another  under  such  a  system ;  and 
with  these  who  would  quarrel  ?♦ 

The  early  period  at  which  the  old  conquering  aristocracy 
of  thin  country  became  nearly  extinct,  the  gradual  rise  and 
progress  of  populor  power,  the  creation  of  an  anomalous  court 
aristocracyj  or  aristocracy  of  service,  fed  by  periodical  incor- 
porations of  wealthy  commoners  with  the  noble  class,  not 
only  a  good  deal  modified  the  general  rule  laid  down  above, 
but  tended  to  give  strength  and  consistency  to  the  new  pri- 
vileged class  itaelf.  The  grcHt  mass  of  the  middle  class,  near 
enough  U)  the  highest  to  claim  fellowship  with  it,  nay,  tbrm- 
ing  the  nurserv  from  which  it  was  recruited,  became  the 
firmcflt  pupport  of  the  ajistocracy .  In  this  the  smaller  country- 
gentlemeu,  the  members  of  the  learned  profesaionsj  and  the 
clergy  were  necessarily  united.  Though  for  many  years 
dnnded  on  points  of  opinion  of  the  highest  importance,  the 
two  aides  were  still  merely  fractions  of  the  aristocracy,  as 
compared  with  the  great  mass  of  the  jKople,  Tliey  pos- 
wtaed  neu-ly  all  the  education,  and  a  vast  majority  of  the 
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wealth  of  the  whole  nation ;  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  neces- 
sary  ronscqiicncp,  they  poBseasi'd  also  till  the  political  power. 

The  battk^  of  H:istings  was  the  toiindution  of  the  true  Eng- 
lish aristocracy;  the  battle  of  Bosworth-field  coosummated  a 
dowufkll  which  n  succession  of  bloody  foreign  and  civil  wars 
had  long  prepared.  Tlic  Tudor  princes  established  the  pre- 
ponderating power  of  the  crown  on  the  niin  of  the  great 
famiUes ;  and  the  sumptuary  laws  of  Ileniy  VII.  were  not  less 
effective  agents  in  this  work  than  the  axe  and  block  of  his 
son.  But  the  raising  of  the  people  was  one  necessary  coa- 
Bequence  of  their  policy,  and  the  Reformation  taught  the 
people  so  raised  their  real  place  in  the  social  scheme.  Con- 
sequently, the  power  of  the  people  tniunphcd  over  the  power 
of  the  crown,  when  the  chivalrj'  of  the  king  went  down  before 
the  "chivalrj*  of  God"  at  Naseby  and  Worcester. 

The  second  aristocracy  of  which  we  have  spoken  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  been  the  creation  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
tlxc  Ucformation  ;  its  foundation  was  subservience  to  the  king, 
its  endowment  the  spoils  of  tlie  church  he  ovcrllux:w ;  but 
as  it  had  it«  roots  hi  the  people,  it  .i«hnred  aHao  with  the  peo- 
ple in  the  fierce  struggle  for  freedom,  which  ended  in  the  de- 
struction of  prerogative  with  royalty  itself. 

The  Revolution  of  168S  was  unquestionably  the  triumph 
of  this  aristocracy  over  the  restored  monarchy  and  iJjc 
people,  although  the  latter  claimed  and  gained  concessions, 
then  valuable  more  by  name  than  in  fact :  from  that  event  we 
fairly  date  tlie  constitutional  system  under  which  wc  Uved 
till  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century*,  and  the  attempt  to 
shake  otf  or  modify  which  ia  even  now  con^nilsing  this  great 
empire.  With  the  iwtional  war  which  followed  the  change 
of  dynasty,  armed  revolutions  have  happily  ceased;  while 
the  progress  of  population,  not  less  ttum  the  progress  uf 
knowledge  among  tliat  popidation,  has  rendered  it  tm|Me- 
ftihle  for  any  class  among  them  to  attempt  to  rule  by  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  force ;  the  government  of  the  aiisto- 
cracy  was  therefore  reduced  to  an  evasion  of  the  constitutional 
forms  by  means  of  a  sy»ti-m  nf  dcf^ejition  in  which  the  jieoplc 
themseJviw  were  seduced  to  become  prime  agents. 

Hcnce^  nomination  boroughs^  close  boroughs^  rotten  bo- 
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roiiuhn,  profligate  corporations,  bribery,  trickery  of  every 
descriptinn,  intimiHatioii.  debanchm',  and  all  the  train  of 
e^ils  wliich  accompaiiicil  elections  during  tlie  lost  century 
and  the  tirBt  years  of  the  present  one. 

The  stir  of  opinion  consequent  upon  the  first  French  revolu- 
tion sounded  thedownfali  of  tliis  urderof  things.  Among  many 
and  manifold  e^il^  inseparable  from  alt  changes,  was  the  one 
great  good,  that  m\  energetic  and  powerful  cIohs  became  con- 
scious not  only  of  their  rif!:ht«,  but  their  power  also ;  while 
ihoM  who  had  monopolized  the  possession  of  govemmeot 
now  learned,  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  po- 
pular outbreak  was  to  govern  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 
But  nt  this  very  juncture,  the  composition  of  that  vast  and 
somewhat  anomalous  body,  the  People,  imderwent  a  change. 
^Tlie  war  with  France  may  be  said  to  have  created  our  cotton- 

Unufacture,  and  with  it  a  mass  of  other  manufacturinf;  in- 
its, — founding  families  of  enormous  wealth,  employing 
capitals  of  a  magnitude  hitherto  uncxample<l,  and,  which  is 
of  more  importance  still,  calling  into  existence  a  very  large 
da59  of  acti\'e,  busy,  energetic  operatives. 

A  necessary  rcsxdt  of  the  introduction  of  these  new  ele- 
ments, viz.  u  revolution  whose  cflects  shook  Europe  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  a  war  of  principle,  the  creation  of  new 
branches  of  employment,  new  and  rnormous  fortimcs,  new 
and  active  classes  of  the  popiUation, — was  a  total  change  in 
the  moral  and  physical  aspect  of  the  countn-,  in  the  rela- 
tions between  city  aiul  city,  town  aud  country,  class  and 
class,  man  and  man.  Not  less  striking  was  the  change  in  all 
political  relations. 

The  old  questions  once  considered  all-important  now  va- 
nished suddenly  from  the  scene,  or  were  disposed  of  with 
rapidity  and  ease.  The  barriers  between  man  and  man,  doss 
and  class,  fell  liefore  the  battering  of  the  steam-engine  :  land- 
lords we  had  before, — now  we  had  cotton-lords  and  coal- 
lords,  often  self-raised  men,  rivalling  successftdly  with  the 
hereditary  possessors  of  wealth  and  intiucnce.  As  money 
became  more  jwwerful  aud  estates  changed  liand-s,  a  change 
took  place  in  the  ttpirit  and  feelings  of  men :  that  chnngo 
was  in  its  tendency  a  DsMocnATic  chanos,  aud  its  fruita 
were  to  ripen  in  their  turn. 
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The  revolution  of  1832 — a  bloodless  one,  but  not  tlie  less  a 
revolutioa — wfl»  the  expression  ol"  this  new  power,  the  re- 
cognition of  this  new  element,  the  introduction  of  a  new 
principle  into  the  constitution  itself.  As  fluch  it  was  con- 
fiidcred  hy  both  parties,  the  movers  and  the  opponents  of  tb^^ 
measure;  as  such  it  was  reluctantly  admitted  by  the  lattCi^H 
for  the  want  of  other  means  to  stave  otT  popular  tumult ;  aa 
such  it  was  lecommended  by  the  former,  and  for  the  same 
purpose. 

We  do  not  beUere^  (reluctantly  as  some  of  those  who  have 
accepted  and  yet  hold  office  under  it  arc  well  known  to  hav^J 
consented  to  it,)  that  positive  and  intentional  treachery  ^vl^H 
committed  by  the  fruners  of  the  Reform  Bill ;  but  we  do 
believe  that  tlie  more  earnest  and  determined  of  Lord  Grey's 
cabinet,  when  they  consented  to  emasculate  the  mea&ure, 
totally  misunderstood  the  position  in  which  the  country  stood. 

We  look  on  the  Reform  Bill  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era, 
of  which  it  was  itself  the  first  symptom  and  no  unimportant 
instrument ;  and  here  it  is  that  we  difter  widely  from  those 
statesmen  who,  in  framing  that  measure,  supposed  they  were 
closing  instead  of  commencing  the  great  account  with  the 
popular  principle.  Without  arguing  as  to  the  word  Finahty, 
which  Lord  John  Russell  repudiates,  it  is  evident  that  this 
error  pervaded  the  \'iewB  of  all  those  who  took  the  principal 
part  in  forcing  the  provisions  of  the  Reform  Bill  upon  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons.  It  was  thought  by  Lo 
6rcy>  Althorpe  and  Russell,  that  the  concessiona  then 
to  the  "just  claims  of  the  |>eopIe"  would  satisfy  the  mass 
the  disco  n  ten  led;,  and  even  destroy  any  formidahU:  discontent. 
But  concession  itself  teaches  strength  its  influence  j  and  such 
ronces»ons  as  these  necessarily  contained  the  germs  of  ^- 
tlicr  demands,  in  ttim  to  be  conceded. 

There  was  no  possible  way  of  framing  the  argiuneut  so  as 
to  exclude  the  claims  of  the  classes  which  remained  unrcp 
senlcd.     £ver)'thiiig  which  applied  to  the  ten-|H>uud  ho 
bolder  apphed  equally  to  the  nine-  and  eight-pounder. 
telligence  was  not  conHncd  to  that  class;  education  was 
confined  to  it;  indeed,  a  very  large  number  of  highly-culti- 
vated, thinking  men,  belonging  to  the  higher  and  wealthier 
classes,  were  excluded  by  it ;  least  of  all  wus  indepeudetice 
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either  of  ohamcter  or  position  coufined  to  it ;  nor  could  rent 
or  rates  be  made  a  measum  of  intelicct  and  moral  cajuicity. 

The  moral  law  »ayH  that  "  rights  are  correhtivo  with  du- 
ties ;"  the  English  constitution  further  said)  *'  that  no  man 
could  be  taxed  save  by  Iiis  own  consent;"  therefore,  when  a 
vast  tnajarity  of  the  poorer  classoti  saw  tliat  they  were  called 
upon  to  perform  onerous  duties,  and  to  pay  onerous  contri- 
butions, without  enjoying  the  rights  correlative  with  the  first, 
or  tlirough  their  repreaentiitivea  cuusenting  to  the  second; — 
and  when  they  further  found  themselves  sacrificed  in  the 
cnmpromise  between  the  opponents  and  aupporters  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  one  only  result  could  reasonably  be  anticipated, 
TO.  that  they  would  receive  the  measure  with  not  only  deep 
dissatisfaction,  but  deep  indi{|^natiDn ;  that  they  would  look 
upon  the  new  electora  as  traiUirs  to  the  common  cause ;  that 
a  further  estrangement  would  take  place  between  themselves 
and  the  class  slightly  removed  in  point  of  property  from 
tJiem ;  and  tinally,  that,  having  seen  the  eflccts  of  a  display  of 
force  in  bchalJ' of  themselves  and  others,  they  would  now  try 
it  in  behalf  nf  themselves  alone.  All  thitt  might  certainly 
have  been  anticipated,  and  all  of  it  has  taken  place. 

Belie\'ing,  then,  the  democratic  principle  to  be  that  of  our 
age,  to  have  gradually  advanced,  and  to  be  still  advancing,  all 
over  Europe,  nay  more,  convinced  that  it  is  no  longer  prac- 
ticable, even  were  it  ilcsirable,  to  arrest  tliis  tendency;  above 
all,  looking  at  the  Reform  BUI  oa  a  solemn  sauctiooing  and 
adoption  of  this  principle, — it  remains  to  examine  what  is 
nccessan,'  to  be  done,  in  order  to  give  it  its  proper  influence 
in  the  national  institutions.  ^Vnd  this  is  espccaally  needtul, 
in  order  that  the  inevitable  change  may  take  place  smoothly, 
imperceptibly ;  which  if  it  do  not,  it  can  take  place  only  by 
a  general  conxnilsion. 

And,  first,  what  is  its  proper  iullucnce  ?  Obnously  so  much, 
and  no  more,  as  answers  to  its  dispersion  IhruugJi  the  minds 
of  individuals  and  classes  of  men,  and  leaves  room  Ibr  the 
operation  of  other  principles,  whicii,  though  weak  in  compari- 
BOU  with  itself,  ore  still  positively  strong.  It  has  yet  no  chiim 
to  complete  preponderance,  and  it  has  consequently  no  right 
whatever  to  demand  such  changes  in  our  institutions  as  are 
intended  to  secure  to  it  that  complete  preponderance.  It  has. 
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as  yet,  far  too  powerful  an  opposition  to  encounter,  to  justify 
its  demanding  to  be  the  normal  principle  of  our  institutions. 
All  that  it  can  justly  require  is,  its  fair  share  of  power,  not 
an  unfair  shore  at  the  expense  of  other  principles  equally  en- 
titled to  consideration  with  itself. 

In  a  debate  arising  out  of  the  troublous  erents  of  the  mi- 
nisterial struggle,  Mr.Wai-burton  is  reported  to  have  asserted, 
that  the  Liberal  party  {liy  which  must  be  meant  the  more  or 
less  determined  ossertors  of  the  democratic  principle)  were 
the  ivealthicst,  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  influential 
body  in  the  state.  The  words  reported  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle  of  June  5th  are  as  follows:  "  I  tell  llic  honourable 
"  gentlemen  opposite,  that  the  Liberal  party  feel  satistied — 
**  what  all  will  adinit^ — that  they  ore  the  most  numerous ;  I 
**  say  tliat  in  the  aggregate  they  are  the  most  powerfid,  have 
**  Uie  most  property,  and  arc  Uie  most  JuQucntial  body  in  the 
«  state." 

This  we  belike  to  be  an  exoggemtton.  The  whole  Liberal 
party,  as  merely  opposed  to  the  Tory,  Conservative  or  Il- 
liberal party,  may  perhaps  be  proi)erly  characterized,  by  Mr. 
Warbiirton's  description ;  but  amongst  them  there  will  be 
very  many  Whigs  and  something  luMy  as  well  as  \^'higs  and 
something  more ;  for  instance,  those  thirty  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  who  announced  their  intention  of  going 
into  opposition,  if  any  further  concession  were  made  to  Mr. 
Warburton  and  his  friends,  and  tho-ie  influential  members  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  who  have  already  withdrawn,  or  threat- 
ened to  withdraw,  their  support  from  I*ord  Melbourne,  upon 
the  same  contingenc}'.  Still,  taking  Mr.  Wm'burton  to  mean 
the  more  determined  and  cnci^tic  members  of  tlie  Liberal 
body, — the  so-called  "  Party  of  the  Movement,"  or  "Organic 
Change  "  party, — they  unquestionably  are  a  most  numerous, 
influential  and  important  body  of  citizens,  and  one  whose 
claims  are  not  lightly  to  be  resisted  or  misunderstood.  But 
they  arc  still  in  a  minority,— a  minority,  we  believe,  uiuncri- 
cally ;  in  cvcrj-  otlicr  sense  unquestionably  a  large  minority, 
but  still  a  minority.  Tliey  have  nn  right  to  demand  tlie  de- 
structiun  of  long-established  influence,  poMessrtl  by  their  nd- 
Tersaries,  in  order  to  substitute  for  it  a  new  influence  to  be 
possessed  by  themselves ;  least  of  oU  have  they  a  right  to  at- 
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tempt  coerrion  for  their  cndc.  When  they  really  become  a 
powerful  majority,  their  objects  will  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  almost  without  a  struggle. 

It  is  clear  that  these  priuciplcs,  which  we  bcUcvc  rather  to 
be  fermenting  and  floating  throughout  the  whole  frame  of 
society  than  to  have  found  an  expression  in  the  definite  ubib- 
boleth  of  a  party,  when  understood  and  formalized,  will  rapidly 
advance  to  the  point  wliich  we  have  just  described.  But 
there  arc  yet  two  most  impurtaot  wants  to  be  supplied:  the 
first  is  that  want  of  honest,  eameRt  and  deep-seated  consci- 
entiousness which  is  to  Ik*  deplored  in  every  claps,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  and  which  must  be  replaced  by  a  worth- 
ier Bpirit  before  any  change  can  be  agreed  to,  whose  effect 
would  be  to  placL>  power  in  other  hands  than  those  which 
wield  it.  For  all  change  is  itself  an  evil.  The  second  want, 
that  of  leaders  of  capacity,  will  be  remedied  when  the  proper 
time  arrives;  for  never  did  Providence  place  a  nation  in  cir- 
cumstaoccs  of  a  trying,  ditHcult  oud  dangerous  nature,  but  it 
raised  np  men  fitted  to  battle  with  and  command  those  cir- 
cumritanccR. 

The  first,  most  necessary,  and  by  far  the  most  difHcidt  and 
least  probable  reform,  is  n  reform  of  the  moral  state  and  con- 
dition of  society  in  all  its  brunches ;  a  more  humble  ami  self- 
dcnymg  spirit  in  the  nation  at  large ;  and  a  belief  in  princi- 
ple«,  for  the  sake  of  principles,  not  to  secure  triumphs  to  one 
fiurtion  or  another  faction,  in  or  out  of  Parliament.  It  is  not 
without  wonder  and  profound  humiliation,  that  we  can  con- 
template the  present  moral  state  of  this  country,  that  we  can 
feel  the  "  fever  and  the  fret  unprofitable,"  that  we  can  listen 
to  the  speeches  of  oiu-  principal  men,  and  read  the  pamphlets 
of  the  leadera  of  opinion  \  And  yet  wc  arc  the  descendants 
of  men  who  struggled  when  death  iUelf  was  the  penalty 
of  failure,  M'bo  sent  one  king  to  the  scaifold,  and  deposed  at 
least  tluTc  others,  in  the  assertion  of  a  great  principle,  for 
wliich  they  were  ready  to  lay  down  life,  wealth,  and  all  that 
makes  life  worth  possessing.  Ttiat  state  of  feeling  from 
which  alone  useful  and  wise  Inws  can  spring,  must  be  the 
product  of  other  agencies  than  party-excitement,  and  tlic 
squabbles  and  struggles  of  the  hustings,  the  vestry  or  the 
lown-council  room :  it  is  not  to  be  drawn  from  the  ballot* 
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box;  the  bharing  the  franchise  with  o  Inr^  number  of  con- 
fttituenUf  will  not  increase  our  chnncc  of  dlacoveriag  it;  « 
more  rapiil  recurrence  of  elections  will  not  bring  it:  round  to 
US*  It  muBt  precede  these  grent  reformat  mid  it  aloue  can 
make  «b  fit  for  these  or  any  reforms;  it  alone  can  teach  ua 
how  tu  gain  them,  and  how  to  make  a  fitting  and  a  Christian 
use  of  them  when  gained.  Education  is  the  first  outward 
means  to  this  end ;  but  not  that  cducjition  concerning  which 
Lavmen  and  Clergymen,  Liberals  and  lUiberalR,  Peelltes  ajid 
Hufisellites,  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  are  n\ing  and 
striving ;  not  that  Utile  portion  of  eductition  nhich  is  tta^^ 
product  of  rending  this  bonk  or  tluit.  heai'iug  this  niinister^^^ 
the  other ;  but  that  wide  developemcnt  of  character  which  re- 
sults from  these  and  many  other  things  beside, — most  of 
from  the  exercise  of  municipal  rightft,  and  the  performaucei 
social  duties-^for  duty's  sake. 

Before  this  most  important  end  can  be  attained,  vre  ha% 
weaiy  struggle  to  go  through,  in  which  selfishness  on  the 
hand  wtU  be  arrayed  against  selfishness  on  the  other, — /Au 
strong  to  retain,  (hut  mighty  to  acquire.  But  the  tate  of  tli^J 
ttru^le  is  not  doubtful ;  one  by  one,  every  mere  conventioni^H 
distinction  will  be  cast  away,  and  every  barrier  which  prejtt- 
dice,  intolerance  and  self-interest  have  raised  between  man 
and  man  will  be  torn  down.  And  the  race  of  men  which 
grows  up  during  the  continuance  of  this  fierce  warfare,  will 
inlicrit  the  good  for  which  iheir  fathers  have  striven,  withoi 
the  contention  and  the  labour  which  made  even  victory  bitt 
Tliey  will  then  sec  that  moral  evils  are  to  be  cured  by  moral 
and  not  mechanical  means. 

Meanwhile,  the  symbols  of  the  "  Movement''  are  ostentOr 
tiously  paraded  before  our  eyes, — the  Ballot,  Extension  of 
the  Sud'rage,  Short  ParUameuta.     The  Chartists,  more  cot 
sistent  by  far  than  the  tribe  of  haltera  between  two  opinioi 
have  other  demand!*  which  meet  with  less  favour,  and 
fewer  converts ;  to  them  we  shall  return. 

We  have  seen  no  reason  whulever  to  change  our  rec< 
opinion  rceiR-cling  llic  Ballot :  its  cfiUcacy  wc  do  not  aSiect 
doubt  in  a  majority  of  cases :  but  we  are  by  no  means  aasm 
that  its  efficacy  is  for  good  :md  not  for  evil.     We  are 
«f  hearing  inuBonUty  poised  and  weighed  against  immorality^ 
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HO  much  lie  of  one  sort  balanced  a^nst  so  intich  lie  of  mn- 
othcTf  and  the  remainder  carried  up  to  the  credit  of  one  side 
or  the  other. 
A[ort»ver,  we  find  either  cooftision  or  dishonesty  in  the 
itement  of  this  question  of  comparative  immorality.  Com- 
ig  a  voter  to  vote  is  unquestionably  immoral;  it  is  a 
public  offence*  a  crime  against  the  state ;  it  is  an  immorality 
on  the  port  of  the  person  compelling,  though  not  necessarily 
an  immomlity  decoding  to  himself.  Telling  a  lie  to  conceal 
whioh  way  one  has  voted}  supposing  such  a  cose  ever  to  oc- 
cur, i^  a  private  immorality,  n  crime  against  the  moral  law 
and  the  conscienue,  on  immorality  on  the  port  of  the  liar. 
Now,  this  does  degrade  and  lower  the  character  of  the  man 
as  a  man^  whicli  the  compelling  him  to  vote  against  hia  will* 
grieruus  as  the  Tcrong  is,  does  not  necessarily  do.  I  may  be 
compelled,  by  sujx'rior  force>  to  relinquish,  my  passage  across 
a  field  over  which  I  have  a  legal  right  uf  way  ;  a  grusa  wrong 
in  done  to  myself  personally;  the  law  is  violated,  which  is 
another  and  still  graver  wrong;  and  I  am  perhaps,  in  some 
sort,  morally  the  worse  for  feeling  myself  deprived  of  that 
freedom  of  action  which,  as  a  rcosouublo  and  responsible 
being,  1  have  a  right  to  e^joy ; — but  I  am  not  degraded  as  I 
km  degraded  by  telling  or  acting  a  he. 

As  between  the  intimidator  or  the  briber  and  the  state, 
there  is  no  question  but  that  the  act  of  intimidating  or  bribing 
is  a  public  wrong  of  the  gravest  character;  and  it  is  a  false* 
hood  to  aascrt  that,  under  such  a  system,  the  representatives 
of  Uie  people  are  freely  elected.  This,  we  think,  indisputable ; 
but  the  question,  as  between  the  same  parties  and  the  coerced 
voter,  stands  upon  a  totally  diflerent  footing, — ^for  Uie  voter 
goes  up  to  the  poll  under  durcit€\  he  yields  to  a  force  which 
he  imagines  he  cannot  resist,  and  gives  his  vote  under  pro- 
test as  it  were ;  but  the  very  reluctance  with  which  he  does 
this  is  his  moral  safeguard.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  who 
conceals  his  vote  by  a  voluntary  act  ot'  lying,  has  uo  moral 
aa&guard  whatever ;  and  this  is  the  more  dangerous,  because 
frauds  committed  uu  public  bodies  and  lies  tuld  tu  public 
functionaries  are  idi'eady  beld,  in  the  very  louse  and  ques- 
tionable morality  of  tliiu  country,  to  be  comparatively,  if  not 
entirely,  venial  offences.   How  much  more  is  this  to  be  feared 
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if  you  put  a  man  in  a  position  which  not  only  compels  him 
to  the  commission  of  the  offence,  but  justifies  him  by  the 
number  of  those  who  share  with  liini  in  its  commission  I  but 
this  is  not  the  only  immorality  we  find  in  the  Ballot,  or  the 
one  from  the  lemplation  to  which  we  are  moat  anxious  to  Ire 
delivered,  and  to  deliver  others.  It  is  from  the  busy  de\-il 
witliiu,  which  aln'ays  piunta  the  near  and  selfish  interest  in 
the  bri^litest  colours,  and  whispeni  that  the  immediate  ad- 
vant^igf  of  Uie  individual  is  of  more  moment  to  himself  llian 
the  diBtant  object  of  the  general  f^nod.  Weak  as  the  check 
is,  there  is  still  some  check  in  publicity,  and  even  the  bold- 
est i^oguc  shrinks  from  roguery'  which  must  be  committed  in 
the  face  of  day.  Wc  would  not  willingly  trust  large  bodies 
of  men,  or  even  private  individuals,  with  the  power  of  doing 
anythin{3;  in  secret  from  which  they  raifrht  derive  nd\'Hntage 
to  themselves;  we  would  far  rather  not  possess  that  power 
ourselves, — not  because  we  know  ourselves  to  be  selfish  and 
dishonourable,  not  because  we  know  others  to  be  bo,  but  be- 
cause wc  would  not  be  ted  into  temptation,  and  well  know 
that  the  spirit  of  the  very  best  is  weak.  In  a  s)'8tem  of  se- 
cret voting,  the  worst  enemy  a  man  could  have  would  be  the 
one  that  lodges  in  his  own  bosom. 

But,  ailcr  all,  this  question  of  the  Ballot  is  not  onn  on 
which  wc  are  compelled  to  argue  without  some  practical 
guide;  it  has  already  been  tested  by  experience,  and  among 
people  sharing  the  same  creeds  and  actuated  by  the  same 
motives  as  ourselves.  Vote  by  Ballot  does  exist  in  Franco 
and  the  United  States  of  North  America. 

In  the  latter  country  it  ia  very  j^nerally  asserte<1  to  work 
excellcutly,  and  tlie  example  of  America  ia  triumphantly  ap- 
jiealed  to  in  its  favour ;  hut  we  demur  to  this  in  tofOj  first, 
because  other  causes  are  in  operation  there  which  reader  the 
Ballot  unnecesaaiy,  and  next  because  we  believe  that  ia  not 
much  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  ronrealment.  Tlie  vast  ex- 
tension of  the  sutirnge  and  the  determined  character  of  il» 
poaaesHnrs  are  the  Kafegiiards  of  Auicrican  freedom,  not  tJic 
Ballot;  nor  has  that  fjeedom  such  oppMncule  as  could  be 
very  dangerous.  There  is  no  combined  aristocracy,  no  over- 
whelming influence  of  property,  no  influential  executive. 
Were  any  attempt  made  in  America  to  interfere  by  coercion 
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with  freedom  of  election^  who  doubts  that  it  would  produce 
vhat  Mujor  Dowuiiig  calls  '^eternal  imllificatiou"  from  unc 
end  of  the  Slates  to  the  other?  And  as  for  the  minor  evil  of 
bribery,  we  suspect,  that  even  the  Ballot  hns  not  utterly  de- 
atroyed  this  among  our  calculating  brethen. 

In  America,  then,  we  assert  the  question  not  to  have  been 
ioirly  tried,  because  other  causes  have  existed  together  with 
the  Ballot,  to  whii-h  we  believe  those  ad\iuitages  to  be  refer- 
able which  are  attributed  to  the  Ballot  alone.  We  repeat  it, 
the  freedom  of  election  in  America  is  less  owing  to  a  system 
of  Mcrct  voting  than  to  the  vast  numbers  and  thoroughly  in- 
dqiendent  chiu'acter  uf  those  v,\w  possess  the  sutlrage. 

We  hear  somewhat  lesa  of  France  as  a  balloting  country, 
and  consideriuf^  what  near  neighbours  we  are,  this  might 
surprise  us ;  but  we  can  tell  our  readers  why :  it  is  because, 
in  France,  the  Ballot  bos  been  a  miserable  failure.  France 
oSers  the  strongest  poKsible  contrast  to  America.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  executive  is  enormous,  the  numbers  of  the  con- 
stituency very  confined,  and  the  possessors  of  the  franchise 
generally  devoid  uf  public  spirit  and  koowlcdgc  of  aflairs : 
under  thcs42  untoward  circumi»tanL-es,  the  poisse&aiun  of  the 
Ballot  does  not  secure  them  even  a  shadow  of  freedom  of 
election ;  and  the  only  resource  of  the  French  is  in  riots  and 
revolutions  for  very  indefinite  piu^oses. 

But  if  the  Ballot  possessed  all  the  virtues  attributed  to  it 
by  its  partisans,  France  is  precisely  the  country  where  they 
ought  to  he  manifested,  liecause  it  is  the  country  where  they 
are  needed ;  and  iu  exact  proportion  to  the  disadvantages 
under  which  the  French  electoral  body  labour,  ought  to  be 
the  advantages  which  they  derive  from  this  mstitution.  No 
one,  however,  who  has  ever  witnessed  the  elections  in  that 
country  can  deny  our  assertion,  that  it  is  altogether  incapable 
of  producing  the  eftect  to  be  desired. 

Neither  in  America,  then,  nor  in  France  does  the  Ballot 
freedom  of  election,  the  Americana  owing  theirs  to 
;r  causes,  the  French  having  no  such  thing  at  all,  in  spite 
"of  the  Ballot. 

But  we  have  another  reason  for  objecting  to  the  Ballot. 
Wc  do  not  admit  the  right  of  those  who,  by  their  own  con- 
fession, are  uot  Hi  to  possess  the  Crauchisjc,  tu  have  iheir  title 
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meudcd  by  such  means.  No  man,  who  dare  not  use  a  right, 
bos  way  claim  tn  its  enjoyment. 

Bribery  and  intimidation  arc  intolerable  interferences  with 
the  rights  of  citizens :  we  assert  it  as  earnestly  as  the  most 
earncfit  advocate  of  the  Ballot  can  i  they  are  grave  crimes 
against  the  state,  not  less  than  against  the  moral  law ;  and 
could  they  be  punished  by  the  state  u  they  a&siircdly  will 
hereafter  be  to  be  answered  for,  they  would  deaer\*c  the  »e- 
i-erest  punishment  which  the  state  can  award.  But  this  we 
know  cannot  be  hoped  for ;  nor  could  the  state,  by  any  in- 
genuity, be  nrmed  with  means  of  detection  auiScient  to  the 
end  required. 

But  there  are  other  means  which  may  be  looked  to,  and 
which,  had  men  the  courage  to  vise  them,  would  be  efficacious 
enough.  The  oppressed  may  combine  for  self-dcfcuce.  Who 
pretends  to  say,  that  if  a  large  portion  of  any  constituency 
courageously  declared  that  they  would  not  be  dictated  to, 
that  they  would  not  even  be  canvassed*,  any  one  could  hope 
to  dictate  to  them  ?  The  cowardice  that  pre^'enta  them  from 
taking  their  own  remedy  into  their  own  hands,  is  symptom- 
atic of  an  immoral  state  which  we  will  not  tnist  with  the 
•'  protection  of  the  Ballot."  One  such  case  of  firm  determi- 
nation, and  the  example  will  be  contagious  enough. 

But,  it  is  said,  the  shopkeeper  who  fear»  the  loss  of  custom 
is  \eh  without  defence  against  real  or  supposed  oppression, 
against  a  withdrawal  of  custom  which  actually  does  take  pl&ce, 
or  which  he  thinks,  or  pretends  to  tliiuk,  may  or  will  take 
place.  We  answer,  that  shopkccpera  may  defend  themselves 
if  they  please;  and  if  they  do  not  pleiuic,  if  they  balance  the 
profit  and  loss  of  custom  against  the  profit  and  loss  of  voting, 
it  is  tlieir  own  aflair,  and  theirs  alone.  For  we  emphatically 
deny  that  the  franchise  is  a  trust,  gi%-cn  to  one  man  to  bo  ex- 
ercised  fur  others ;  it  is  a  personal  right,  and  never  can  b« 
aiiytlitng  else.  Historically  and  theoretically  it  is  so:  it  is 
the  indrfcasihlu  right  of  those  Teutonic  freemen  who  issued 
from  their  forests  to  found,  upon  the  ruina  of  pagan  Rome, 


•  Wt  obimItw  WW  wi  ciNtkm,  »h«re  «*rrT  «inpl«  »««  1««*nw>  <if  riial  liw- 
pnrtanoe,  decided  hy  haU  ft  dozen  men  -nUo  hail  itcadilf  refui«il  to  \ 
who.  fire  ra'mntrt  ^ipfnre  tlie  dairoflhe  poll,  toted  iguuit  tli«  aidi 
)doren.    TliBH  vac  not  abotitiMpen,  bat  jounc^iiiai  {oialfn. 
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the  greatest  moral  and  aocin)  commuuilics  which  the  Christian 
world  bai  witnesKtl ;  and  though  it  lias  bccu,  and  is  in  abey- 
ance fnr  many  of  Uicm,  it  may  Hlill  and  will  be  claimed,  and 
must  not  be  denied. 

This  brinf^  us  to  the  remedial  measure  which  n-e  believe 
would  be  ctl'ectivc ;  we  mean  a  lar^  c:itenKiDn  of  the  sutlrage. 

Of  all  the  unprincipled  absurdities  of  our  day,  we  have 
ever  hcht  thr  limitation  of  the  franchise  to  the  possessors  of 
a  certain  amount  of  property,  or  the  occupiers  of  a  house  rated 
to  a  certain  sum,  to  be  the  paramount  abeurdity.  What 
earthly  rL-latlou  can  there  bo  between  the  civic  rights  or  the 
tnoral  cupuhililies  of  citizf^ns,  and  the  amotint  of  house-rent 
or  taxation  paid  by  them?  The  things  are  not  of  one  nature: 
they  are  incapable  of  being-  measiu-es  of  one  another  {  and  the 
attempt  to  make  them  so  is  the  mere  result  uf  an  utter  want 
of  prindplr,  or  the  miserable  expedient  of  a  set  of  legislators, 
wavering  between  the  fear  of  giving  and  the  fear  of  refusing 
what  they  have  no  right  to  withhold. 

It  is  no  answer  to  oiu*  question  to  say  that  the  occupancy 
of  Buch  tenements^  &c-,  is  primd  facte  evidence  of  such  an 
amount  of  property,  education  and  interest  in  the  well-being 
of  the  commonwealth,  as  to  quality  the  citizen  for  the  fran- 
chise, unless,  at  the  same  time,  it  could  be  proved  that  it  ex- 
cluded none  who  were  equally  quahfied.  To  be  worth  any- 
thing, it  roust  not  only  be  primH  facie  evidence,  but  full  and 
complete  and  final  endence ;  and  even  then  it  must  be  shown 
that  any  one  set  of  men  possess  the  right  to  apply  it  as  a  test 
to  others. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  ten-pound  franchise  was  adopted  as 
ft  compromise :  it  was  taken  by  some  because,  at  the  time, 
no  more  was  thought  possible  to  be  got ;  by  others,  because 
th^  feared  to  refuse  the  popular  demand,  and  hoped  that  the 
instalment  they  offered  would  be  accepted  as  payment  in  full. 
To  the  former  of  these  two  classes  we  now  say,  that  they  are 
.iMHind  to  aid  us  in  striving  to  increase  the  amoimt  obtained, 

tbnl  the  time  is  favourable  to  a  bolder  ef&rt    To  the 

atler  we  sny,  that  they  have  no  right  to  enforce  the  limitation 
they  ttttempLiMl;  that  they  must  yield  again,  in  the  same 
manner  and  for  the  same  reason  tluit  they  yieldefl  before; 
and  that  the  people  of  this  country  neither  are  nor  ought  to 
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be  satisfied  with  the  instftlment  they  obtained.  The  whole 
Iiistorv  of  the  English  constitution  is  the  history  of  a  series 
of  usurputious,  u  scries  of  changca  iu  the  ancient  order  of 
things,  and  of  a  counter  seriea  of  struggles  to  nvuntain  por- 
tions of  that  original  liberty  which  the  people  have  ne\er  for- 
gotten. Ajid  even  in  the  worst  days  of  aristocratic  and  roynl 
domination,  one  old  principle  has  continued  to  be  recognised, 
embodying  the  most  important  of  all  those  rights  which  have 
kept  lip  the  tradition  of  that  ancient  freedom,  we  mean,  that 
no  man  shall  be  taxed  save  by  his  own  consent;  and  again 
another,  that  no  man  shall  be  token  and  punished  save  by 
judgement  of  his  peers. 

lliese  are  rights  as  old  as  the  establishment  of  the  English 
race,  as  old  as  the  first  appearance  of  the  Germanic  tribes 
in  Europe,  and  Uiey  have  sur\ivcd  not  less  the  violences  of 
conquerors,  and  the  open  assaults  of  privile^d  classes,  than 
the  secret  and  antinalional  intlucnce  of  the  Roman  lan'yers, 
imperial  or  papal. 

It  was  the  right  of  evefy  freeman  of  faU  age  to  appear 
armed  in  the  meeting  of  his  peers,  and  to  give  his  assent  to 
the  measures  [)ro|iosed  by  the  couslitutcd  authorities  for  the 
general  weal. 

The  exercise  of  this  right,  in  this  manner,  has  been  sus- 
pended by  two  facts ;  first  by  conquest  or  usurpation,  next 
by  the  substitution  of  other  fonnis,  rendered  necessarj-  for  the 
sake  of  convenience  and  practicabiUty.  The  effect  of  the 
first  fact  we  do  not  recc^nise  as  lawful.  No  right  can  be  ab- 
rogated by  force ;  it  can  only  I>e  suspended ;  and  the  mo- 
ment that  force  equals  force,  or  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
usurping  party  points  out  the  necessity  of  yielding,  the  right 
resumes  its  course.  The  second  fact,  which  substituted  re- 
presentAtion  for  personal  attendance,  could  neither  abrt^te 
nor  limit  the  pre%*iously  existing  right.  The  whole  body  of 
freemen  had  just  the  same  claim  to  share  ia  the  election  of 
representatives,  as  they  had  to  be  present  in  person  betorc 
the  system  of  representation  was  introduced.  This  right  no 
man  or  Ixxly  of  men,  not  even  the  tloiisc  of  Common*— ftnd 
if  not  this,  assuredly  no  otlier  autliority — could  lawfully 
abridge  or  abrogate.  It  could  only  be  forfeited  by  felonyt 
by  such  oQencc  against  the  public  law  Aft  entailed  civil  death 


apon  the  offender.  For  it  was  a  right  anterior  to  that  of  the 
House  of  Commons  iUelf,  the  foundation  of  that  of  the 
House  of  Commons  itself;  and  the  commissioned  body  never 
could  derive  from  their  commissioa  the  power  to  disfranchise 
ft  single  man  of  those  from  whom  the  commission  was  de- 
rived. History  uucjucsUunably  teaches  us  how  the  altered 
state  of  things  was  brought  about ;  it  was,  as  we  have  said, 
tiie  result  of  a  series  of  usurpations  and  deadly  struggles. 
But  here  the  case  of  a  suspended  right  enters  into  consider- 
atiou ;  and  the  fashionable  plu^se,  "  juat  claims  of  the  peo- 
ple," receives  its  only  reasonable  definition. 

Put  it,  therefore,  whichever  way  you  will,  it  is  impossible 
lawfully  to  deny  the  franchise  to  any  one  who  did,  in  the 
foundation  of  our  monarchy,  possess  the  right  to  exercise  it ; 
for  either  the  right  must  be  odmittcd,  or  the  law  of  force  ap- 
[Kalcd  to  as  the  ground  of  its  abrogation ;  and  the  abrogation 
of  any  ri^t  by  force  is  in  itself  an  impossibiUty.  The  latter 
proposition  then  results  practically  in  a  question  of  some 
moment:  is  it  safe,  at  any  given  time,  to  continue  your  ap- 
peal to  the  law  of  force  ?  and,  if  not,  is  it  not  wise  to  relin- 
qtush  voluntarily  what  may  be  torn  from  you  against  your 
will,  or  at  least  the  struggle  for  which  may  endanger  the 
whole  frame  of  civilized  society? 

This  one  right,  then,  we  assert  to  be  as  inherent  in  the 
freeman,  as  the  rights  of  the  crown  arc  inherent  in  the  king, 
or  tlie  rights  of  the  parliament  ore  inherent  in  the  king,  lords 
and  commons ;  and  deeply  us  we  lament  the  disturbed  state 
of  our  northern  counties,  we  cannot  blame  the  great  mass  of 
the  Chartists  for  insisting  upon  this  one  indefeasible  right  of 
every  Engliahman. 

From  what  has  lieen  said,  it  follows  that  we  reject  all  cal- 
culations of  expctliency  in  sucli  matters,  because  we  hold 
(hat  right  supersedes  all  such;  and  therefore  we  repudiate, 
with  all  our  might,  the  system  of  counting  votes  that  might 
be  created  by  this  or  that  extension  of  the  sutfragc.  What- 
erer  might  be  the  result  of  returning  to  the  ancient  principle, 
if  it  be  just,  as  wc  lielicve,  those  rcsulta  are  not  to  be  matter 
of  inquiry  at  all;  and  the  making  them  so,  the  balancing  of 
advantages  to  be  gained  or  lost  by  this  or  that  party,  and  the 
squaring  of  conduct  by  the  legislature  on  any  such  calcula- 
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tion,  is  not  only  groBsly  unconstihitional,  but  it  is  growth 
immoral. 

Wc  believe,  then,  every  man  to  be  entitled  to  the  auffrage 
who  ia  of  fiiU  age  and  fr^ ;  that  is  ti>  aay,  who  haa  neither 
been  <*on\'icte(l  of  crime,  nor  is  in  receipt  of  pauper  wdicf; 
and  we  ore  cootent  to  take  the  established  age  of  twenty-one 
as  the  limit,  in  this  part  of  our  constitution,  as  far  ns  those 
are  concerned  who  arc  nciUier  married,  nor  tbemselvca  occu- 
piers of  independent  houses. 

But  we  also  hold  marriage,  even  when  contracted  l^  a 
minor,  with  the  canaent  of  his  natural  or  conventional  ^lard- 
ians,  to  be  a  full  act  of  emancipation ;  and,  in  the  Bpirit  of 
the  old  Teutonic  law.  wc  extend  the  su6Hge  to  all  who  have 
been  or  are  married.  Finally,  in  the  spirit  of  that  fielfsamc 
law,  wc  admit  to  the  posRcsaion  of  this  right  every  person 
who  occupies  n  separate  dwelling  of  his  own,  whatever  he  it* 
value,  in  which  fire  can  be  made  to  "wall  or  boil  the  pot," 
and  6*om  which  the  smoke  rises  to  the  wind*;  for  the  per- 
mission by  bia  guardians  to  occupy  such  a  dwelling  is  also  a 
complete  act  of  emancipation  t.  In  speaking-  of  the  state  of 
the  franchise,  before  the  introduction  of  the  Itefonn  Bill, 
Lord  John  Russell  has  made  some  remarks  resi)ecting  the 
Potwallopcrs,  which  arc,  on  the  whole,  just.  (Pamphlet,  p.  21). 
The  came  of  the  evil  which  be  notes  and  wc  admit  lay,  how- 
ever, less  in  the  fact  of  lliis  class  of  persons  ha\'ing  votes,  than 
in  their  being  an  anomaly,  under  the  old  system.  Where 
eveiything  was  venal,  it  was  impossible  that  these  particular 
voters  should  be  otherwise  than  among  the  most  venal.  But 
had  the  right — which  no  one  could  at  any  time  lawfully  re- 
Strict  or  take  away — been  maintained  over  the  whole  country 
then,  wc  believe,  that  this  class,  being  no  longer  nn  excep- 
tion, would  have  shared  in  the  better  character  of  the  whole 
constituency. 

To  ensure  lliis  being  a  bond-fide  claim,  a  certain  time  of  oc- 
cupation is  no  doubt  necessary,  and  may  be  insisted  on ;  nor 


•  T\m  it  111*  ■ndfnt  I«m1  dcfinllion  of  &  hwiKhoUer.  Aii(lo-Saxaii  Poimtci' 
Ir*Y,  Potwaller,  comtptcd  117  th«  NonuJtnt  into  Paiw&Dopfir. 

+  One  wlio  it  in pafntitir parmiii,}H;cvwn  free,  niijmHM,iiu-  i;i|i, 

lirm  mtiuiciiutiflnF.  lit  ti  ■{nit  flllum  lutiin  fons  famulftverit  cnn>  .  ,      .  »UK 

taCRditilii;  quod  uiti<|Uilus  Acrl  mkt.-'Fkta,  lib.  i.  caji.  7r  |  ft. 
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does  a  year  appear  to  be  an  unreAflooable  time  to  require ; 
while,  on  Uie  nthrr  hnnJ,  the  pcrform:mcn  nf  all  duties  being 
corrclntive  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  right*,  we  Insist  upon  the 
ptyment,  by  every  voter,  of  c\cry  due  claimable  fSrom  him  by 
the  Mate  or  the  municipality,  oa  a  preliminary  to  the  exercise 
of  his  rifj^ht. 

Hiat  this  extcnfiinn  of  the  suffrage  would  be  favourable  to 
the  democratic  principle,  wc,  of  coiirse,  do  not  mean  to  deny; 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  be  so;  and 
that  it  would  increase,  in  large  proportion,  the  list  of  Liberal 
votem  on  the  registries;  but  wc  cannot,  on  that  accoiuii,  re- 
fuse it,  because  we  acknowledge  it  to  be  a  right  which  we 
are,  under  no  circumstances,  entitled  to  withhold. 

One  result,  Iiowever,  to  which  we  must  confidently  look,  is 
the  correction,  in  great  measure,  of  those  evils  for  wliich  the 
Ballot  is  proposed  as  a  remedy ;  and  we  are  far  Irom  certain 
that  this  conviction  has  not  been  the  cause  of  some  of  the 
late  conversions  to  that  measure ;  the  timid  being  less  afraid 
of  secret  voting  with  the  present  limited  constituency,  than 
of  the  only  alternative,  \'iz.  a  great  increase  of  tlie  constitu- 
ency itsel£ 

But  it  is  not  alone  to  tJie  increase  of  the  constituency  that 
we  look ;  we  have  still  greater  hopes  from  the  complete  change 
which  will  be  worked  in  its  character.  Without  breathing 
ft  word  in  disparagement  of  the  present  electors  more  than 
they  themselves  acknowledge,  wc  camiot  but  admit  wtiat  our 
experience  luis  taught  us,  namely,  that  the  constant  occupa- 
tion of  buying  and  selling,  the  business  of  mere  distribution 
between  class  and  class,  is  not  favourable  to  bold  and  inde- 
pendent action.  One  of  the  most  practical  of  the  Greeks 
n^jests,  OS  the  best  means  of  breaking  the  spirit  of  nu  inde- 
pcndeut  nation,  the  sending  among  them  a  multitude  oiahop- 
keepers*^  Men  who  have  no  dependence  on  the  skilled  la- 
bour of  their  own  hands,  and  who  live  by  the  caprices  and  at 
the  will  of  others,  cannot  be  as  free  us  those  who  carry  witli 
them,  whcre»oc\'er  they  may  be,  the  means  of  self-support, 
and  the  dignity  of  self-dependence.  The  small  shopkeeper 
may  live,  in  some  degree,  by  the  squire,  the  parsou  and  the 
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attorney ;  the  small  farmer  may  look  with  some  anxiety  to 
the  nod  of  his  laucUortl ;  but  the  skilled  workman  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  them  all :  he  fears  no  expulsion  from  his  mill,  or 
factory  or  workshoj);  and  even  were  he  nompelled  to  seek 
new  occupation,  he  carries  hia  capital  and  stock  in  trade  with 
liira.  For  tlie  operative  tliere  is  no  alarm  in  the  threat  of 
cxclu^ve  dealing:  he  dreads  no  withdrawal  of  custom,  no 
establishment  of  a  rival;  besides  wliich,  his  very  occupations 
have  taught  him  to  trust  much  Ln  lumseU',  and  Utile  in  the 
favour  of  others. 

Without  a  wide  extension  of  the  suffrage,  then,  we  hold  the 
Ballot  to  be  of  little  value  for  the  ostensible  pm-pose  it  is  to 
serve.  Willi  the  only  extension  that  can  satisfy  us,  we  hold 
it  altogether  unnecessary,  and  unequivocally  mischievous,—' 
a  snare  and  not  a  protection. 

The  shortening  the  duration  of  parlmments  is  also  a  mea- 
sure to  which  we  shoidd  agree  without  reluctance;  but  n 
question  arises  as  to  what  period  we  should  assume.  On  this 
point  we  think  on-ors  to  be  widely  dispersed,  pi-incipally  from 
ignoranrr  of  the  great  complication  of  some  branches  of  the 
public  business.  The  two  periods  most  generally  dtscusaed 
are  one  and  three  years.  To  aimual  parliaments  we  think 
there  arc  \cvy  many  objections ;  twelve  months  is  not  time 
enough  to  bring  many  important  measures  to  muturi^;  the 
mere  collection  of  evidence  whereby  to  guide  us  in  I^slating, 
frequently  occupies  a  longer  space ;  and  in  onH  particular 
ItroDchy  viz.  our  relations  with  foreign  states,  such  constant 
changes  would  render  it  utterly  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
public  seiTice.  Were  annual  parliaments  udupted,  and  with 
lliem  Oic  possiMily  of  annual  changes  of  administration,  the 
Foreign  department  must  cease  to  be  a  poKinn  nf  the  Cabinet, 
and  a  bureau  must  be  established  wholly  independent  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  grave  as  these  inconveniences  are, 
there  is  yet  a  graver.  One  year  is  too  short  a  space  for  the 
people  to  know  their  own  minds  iuj  and  in  coses  where 
much  difrcrcuce  of  opinion  may  be  expected,  where  strong 
prejudices  exist,  only  to  be  cured  by  calm  and  long  discus- 
sion, and  by  experience  of  the  working  of  measures,  three  or 
even  five  yeai-s  are  not  too  much  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable 
lud  just  conclusion. 
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Wc  are  not  certain  \rltelher  even  three  years  may  not  be 
too  short  a  space ;  but.  (hrec  are  far  preferable  to  one.  The 
main  objcclinn,  it  appears  to  us.  to  nil  short  periods  is,  that 
the  repre8entati\'e  has  not  time  to  cstabUsh  a  public  charac- 
ter, without  which  he  can  hardly  escape  sinking  Into  an  in- 
triguer and  jobber.  Moreover,  the  certainty  of  returning  so 
frequently  to  his  constituents,  imposes  upon  him  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  up  something  of  that  independence  of  action 
which  alone  can  make  the  relation  between  representative  and 
constituent  beneficial  to  the  latter, — for  delegation  we  de- 
terminedly repudiate.  The  distant  constituent  cannot  be 
aware  of  all  the  manifold  circumstances  that  lead  to  the  for- 
mation of  an  opinion  and  the  giving  of  a  vote ;  and  for  the 
sake  of  guarding  him  against  the  effect:}  of  his  own  iguorancc 
or  prejudice,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  not  only  that  his  re- 
presentative should  be  able  to  act  up  to  a  certain  point  inde- 
pendently, but  that  time  enough  should  elapse  before  they 
again  come  in  contact,  to  allow  fair  pbiy  to  reason,  and  op- 
porttmity  of  understanding  one  another. 

To  quinquennial  parlioincuts  we  can  see  no  objection,  espe- 
cially as  wc  insist  upou  the  crown's  retaining  the  power  of 
dissolution, — a  power  which  practically  limits  the  duration  of 
the  body,  whenever  it  is  really  advantageous  that  the  sense 
of  the  country  should  be  taken  :  moreover,  though  nominally 
five  years,  in  practice  the  dunition  will  hanlly  exceed  four. 
But  this  we  look  upon  as  matter  of  very  minor  importance] 
and  if  the  one  groat  reform  of  an  extension  of  the  suffirage  be 
carried,  all  such  arrangements  will  easily  follow. 

Two  other  important  points  have  been  j)ut  forward  of  late 
by  the  Chartists,  and  were  embodied  in  their  petition  pre- 
sented to  ]»ai-Iiaincnl  by  Mr.  Attwood.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
honourable  members  to  sneer  at  |>ctitions,  as  it  seems  at  pre- 
sent the  fashion  to  do ;  but  a  petition  signed  by  a  million  and 
ft  half  of  men,  even  though  they  be  non-electora,  is  no  matter 
to  be  treated  lightly.  It  is  not  constitutional  so  to  treat  it, 
and  we  arc  well  assured  that  it  is  not  prudent, — an  argument 
which  may  have  more  weight  with  some  persons.  Now  we 
are  distinctly  o[iposed  to  some  uf  the  views  of  the  petitionerS| 
because,  if  admitted,  they  would  give  so  sudden  a  prepon- 
derance to  the  democratic  principle,  as  utterly  to  annihilate 
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everything  else,  and  reduce  the  government  of  this  country 
to  the  vacUlaling  and  inischievoua  government  of  the  major- 
ity, and  wc  need  not  say  that  Miss  Martincau  has  totally 
failed  in  convincing  us,  and  we  believe  we  might  add  all  rca- 
eonable  beings,  that  the  majority  mitat  in  the  long  nin  be  in 
the  right  J  but  still,  as  tliis  is  the  obi-ious  desire  of  the  Chart- 
ists, who  know  what  they  mean,  we  look  upon  them  as  far 
more  consistent  and  honest  than  a  lai^  number  of  »oi-disant 
reformers,  who  cither  do  not  know  what  they  mean,  or  who 
are  afraid  of  seeing  the  realization  of  their  pretended  princl* 
pies.  The  two  points  to  which  we  now  object  are,  first,  the 
abolition  of  property  qualification  in  the  candidate,  and,  se- 
cond, the  pajTnent  of  wages  to  the  representative. 

Our  readers,  many  of  whom  know  well  enough  what  ad- 
>*aatages,  derived  from  education  and  the  habits  of  cultivated 
society,  a  very  large  majority  of  the  members  of  parliament 
do  possess,  need  hardly  be  told  what  must  result  from  the 
presence  in  the  House  of  such  members  as  these  points  are 
intended  to  place  there.  Such  persons,  howe^'er  ahrewdj 
however  determined,  however  wcll-infomied  upon  the  sub- 
jects which  they  are  deputed  to  manage,  would  sink  into  ut- 
ter insignificance  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  few  who 
have  hitherto  struggled  into  that  assembly  have  rajiidly  dis- 
covered that  they  were  not  in  their  right  place,  and  that  the 
wealthy  and  the  aristocratic  are  not  the  worst-educated  class 
in  England,  aa  very  many  persona  very  absurdly  assert.  ITie 
practical  effect  of  such  proWsions  would  not,  we  tbink,  be  to 
drive  any  large  number  of  those  who  at  present  aspire  to 
seats  from  their  piursuit.  However  absurd  il  might  appear 
to  them  to  receive  wages  for  their  attendance  in  parliament, 
they  would  soon  consider  it  a  part  of  the  ceremonial,  just  aa 
harmless  as,  and  not  more  ridiculous  than,  appearing  on  cer- 
tain occasions  in  a  bag,  sword  and  embroidered  waistcoat,  or 
a  deputy-lieutenant's  uniform.  They  would  still  constitute 
a  \Xi&\  majority  of  the  members  relurnt^U,  and  such  a  majority 
as  effectually  to  crush  the  few  "  representatives  of  the  work- 
ing classes'*  who  might  possibly  succeed  in  sitting  among 
them.  But  we  object  to  this  payment  on  higher  grounds : 
wc  object,  in  short,  to  delegation,  which  it  prcxupiioses. 
The  theory  of  representation  is  totally  distinct  from  the  the* 
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orj^  nf  dclegmltoo.  The  latter,  no  doubt,  consistently^  requires 
Ibe  pAjTinent  of  wages  by  the  multitude  whose  Bcmnt  or 
moutb-piecc  the  delegate  is.  But  delegation  infers  that  the 
agent  a  merely  the  mouth-piece ;  that  be  ia  to  say  yea  and 

'  tay  merely  as  he  has  been  instructed ;  and  a  dcl^ate  has  no 

-coouniiuuon  to  deal  with  any  single  measure,  save  as  he  has 
been  instnicted  by  his  constituents.  If  he  lias  this,  he  ceases 
to  be  a  dcle^te,  to  become  more  or  less  a  representative. 
The  theory  of  representation,  on  the  contrary,  presumes 
gnaler  tiluess  cither  in  adventitious  circumstances  of  fortune 
or  station,  or  greater  knowledge  of  atTairs  and  business  in  the 
representative  than  is  possessed  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
constituents ;  and  this  is  not  only  a  just,  but  a  necessary  \iew 
of  their  relation.  'Xliey  trust  him  in  matters  which  they  do 
not  undcrstaud,  because  he  and  they  agree  in  matlcrs  which 
they  do  understand ;  but  they  leave  him  to  n^prescnt  them, 
not  merely  to  announce  Uieir  %vill  and  their  opinion,  because 
they  think  him  fitter  than  themselves  to  deal  with  the  ntal 
questions  of  policy  which  may  be  brought  before  him. 

Conceive  only,  if  so  absurd  a  proposition  could  for  a  m[>- 
ment  be  entertained,  a  house  of  delegates  firom  the  com- 

igrowing  interest,  the  glnvc-makiug  interest,  the  aitk-throw- 
Sng  interest,  the  hardware  interest,  the  cutton-epiniiing  in* 
tereat  (interests  would  be  the  right  word),  and  aU  tlic  other 
its  which,  from  local  circumstances,  can  show  them- 

'MIvcs  OS  substantive  bodies.  Bring  before  such  a  house  of 
delegates  the  question  of  the  Prussian  Commercial  League, 

-the  Independence  of  Egyptj  or  the  War  of  Succession  in 
Spain  or  AHghaaislan.  Ur  if  you  will  not  entrust  tlicm  with 
your  foreign  policy,  (though  the  people  of  £nglaud  must 

judge  of  this  as  of  everything  else,  before  tliey  will  pay  for 
the  means  of  carrying  it  into  execution,)  come  a  little  nearer 
home.  Bring  in  a  bill  to  im])0Bc  or  abrogate  a  tax  on  any 
particular  raw  material  or  manufactured  article;  open  your 
porta  to  foreign  corn,  or  do  not  open  your  ports  to  foreign 
com;  admit  or  exclude  French  gloves;  llood  your  markets 
with  the  fruits  of  France,  or  "support  the  home-grower." 
Wlmt  do  you  anticipate  but  a  chaos  of  legislation,  u  rupid 

,  practical  abrogation  of  the  "  House  of  Delegates,"  and  a  sud- 
den resumption  of  the  delegated  authority,  by  them  whose 
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mediate  yea  and  nay  will  now  be  converted  into  universal 
anarchy,  struggle,  and  the  triumph  of  brute  force — the  mil- 
lennium of  the  numerical  majority !  It  Is  the  safeguard  of  the 
labouriug  ma»8C8  that  their  opinions  cannot  be  carried  at 
once  into  eScct,  and  their  interests  cannot  at  once  be  made 
to  triumph,  I^cause  their  opinions  ore  crude,  and  between 
class  and  class  various  and  inconsistent,  and  because  their 
imtnediate  interest*!  are  often  opposed  and  hostile.  Delega- 
tion, therefore,  is  nnarchal  and  absurd.  Representation  alone 
fuses  the  interests  of  all  into  the  interests  of  the  state ;  but,, 
to  do  this,  it  must  be  real  and  substantial  representation,  not 
the  mockery  of  it  which  passes  current  by  that  name. 

Much  of  what  we  have  now  said  bears  also  on  the  question 
of  a  property  qualification  in  the  person  elected. 

Unquestionably,  as  at  present  considered,  the  property- 
qualiiication  is  a  mere  pretence,  like  almost  every  other  part 
of  our  clcctiou-law ;  and  were  wc  to  choose  between  retain- 
ing it  on  its  present  footing  and  aboUshing  it  altogether,  we 
would  at  once  do  away  with  it,  as  wc  would  do  away  with 
every  false  and  fraudulent  practice.  But  ratlicr  than  abolish 
it,  wc  would  insist  upon  its  being  strictly  enforced,  or  rather, 
of  some  modified  qualification  being  introduced  which  should 
be  strictly  enforced ;  for  however  desirable  wc  thiuk  it  that 
the  body  of  electors  should  bo  increased  to  the  widest  pos- 
sible extent,  we  think  it  equally  desirable  that  the  body  irom 
whom  they  are  to  elect  should  be  restricted.  The  present 
qualification  is  in  many  respects  absurd,  and,  practically,  it 
is  perfectly  nugator)*,  which  no  provision  of  the  law  shoidd 
ever  be  perraitUjd  to  become ;  but  while  a  change  took  place 
in  the  nature  of  the  qualification,  wc  would  still  have  somey 
were  it  only  to  defend  ourselves  against  the  ingenuity  of  those 
who  might  find  the  trade  of  a  parliament-man  more  suited  to 
their  taste  and  more  favoumblc  to  their  proiiperta  tliau  their 
legitimate  callings  and  the  lalrarious  industr)'  of  their  present 
trades  or  jirofessions. 

The  plan  of  electoral  districts,  and  an  alteration  in  the 
numbers  of  the  elected,  also  seem  to  us  of  minor  importance. 
To  a  complete  cutting-up  of  the  country-  into  ''squares  and 
oblongs"  for  electoral  purjioses,  and  to  tlic  apportioning  a 
member  to  every  twenty-five  ur  lilly  thousand  of  the  po{)ula- 
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tion,  there  may  be  many  grave  inconveniences,  as  Lord  Grey 
and  Lord  John  Rufisell  both  assert  that  there  are ;  and  as  wc 
believe  that  such  measures  arc  not  of  vital  moment,  wc  shall 
not  trouble  ourscKes  to  investigate  very  closely  the  nature  of 
the  objections  which  may  fairly  be  made  to  such  alterationa 
of  the  whole  electoral  surface  of  the  country ;  at  the  same 
time,  we  feel  bound  to  protest  against  the  tone  of  Lord  John 
Rus&cU's  objections  "among  others."  It  is  the  miserable 
iate  of  our  public  men,  that  they  can  see  nothing  and  judge 
nothing  save  through  their  /ur/y-glasses ;  it  is  the  whole 
business  of  their  lives,  the  stunting  and  debasing  occupation 
of  their  intellect,  till  both  intellect  and  moral  sense  become 
emaciated  and  withered.  Lord  John  Russell  is  a  most  ho- 
nourable, a  just  and  a  moral  man  ;  he  is  also  possessed  of  no 
mean  intellectual  qualities,  and  ia  well  practised  in  business. 
Now,  what  arguments  has  this  nobleman  to  bring  against 
measures  which  would  introduce  a  totatty  new  principle  into 
our  conatitutjonal  forms,  (which  the  other  changes  would  not,) 
and  clear  away  prescription  and  the  old  law,  root  and  branch  ? 
Why,  his  principal  argument  is,  that  the  prospects  of  a  party 
might  thereby  be  altered !  We  care  not  w  hich  party  he  sup- 
poses will  gain  or  lose;  but  vrc  enter  our  earnest  protest 
against  public  measures  being  considered  by  any  such  test. 
That  we  may  not  be  suspected  of  misquoting  Lord  John  Rus- 
Va  opimone,  we  give  them  in  his  own  words : 

"  It  iroa  oDolhcr  BDiI  BtUI  laorc  obvious  objection  to  luch  a  plftn  that  alt 
the  trtwits  in  the  country,  exc*ijt  the  largest,  wouM  have  been  diluted  into 
the  country  armmd  thpin.  If  ine<^uality  Tcas  to  be  remedied,  Northamp- 
Ion.  Warvrick,  Southampton,  Chichester,  Btc,  Jcc,  would  have  lost  their 
distinctive  character,  and  the  miaority  of  such  towoa  would  have  been 
eooverled  into  a  majority  by  the  aid  of  the  couDtry  gcotlemen  aod  farmen 
of  tW  ncighbuurhoad.  If  equality  wus  to  be  the  rule,  if  Dartmouth  and 
Richmond  were  not  to  return  members  alone,  so  neither,  on  nuch  prinei- 
plca,  could  Dorsetshire  or  Lincolnshire  submit  to  be  outweighed  by  towns 
of  10,000  or  13,000  inhabitanta — ir  numbers  alone  were  to  be  coosidered, 
why  should  De%-oashire.  with  150,000  people,  have  no  more  reprcscDtativcs 
thnn  Halifax  and  Wigan  with  50,000  t  Yet  had  this  equal  division  been 
addpltnl,  Rridport,  inclosed  io  a  port  of  Dorsetshire,  would  probalily  have 
fnt  a  Tory  country  grnlleiaiui  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Wttrburton,  and  the 
pparlment  of  Lincoln  would  have  roplaceil  Sir  Edward  Dulwer  by  one 
who  would  have  harmonized  betterwtth  the  Tory  part  of  bis  cotutituents." 
•-PamphUt,  p.  12-13. 
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Mr.  Wnrburton  and  Sir  E.  Bulwcr  are,  no  doubt,  very 
good  members  of  {mrliament,  itnd  very  proper  persons  to 
have  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  what  is  that  to  the  priH- 
ciple  of  a  great  mea8»u*e  ?  what  difference  to  the  right  and 
tlie  Uw  Tb'ould  be  made  by  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  a 
hundred  Mr.  Warburtona  and  Sir  £.  Bulwcra? 

We  commenced  tlicse  remarks  while  the  land  rang  with 
the  effects  of  a  ministerial  juggle,  contemptible  in  itiielf,  and 
bringing  into  contempt  the  most  venerable  iDstitutions  of  the 
land.  Wc  close  them  amidst  the  alarms  caujscd  by  popular 
tumult*  and  before  the  echoes  of  the  Jirsi  coil  to  revolution 
ha\'e  died  away.  Dreadful  as  these  events  are,  they  cannot 
be  said  to  be  RurpriHing;  Ihey  arc  the  ncccssarj-  consequence 
of  that  imiversal  demoraUzation  which  is  more  and  more  ra- 
pidly overspreading  all  classes  of  Englishmen,  and  which  ad- 
vances daily,  in  bitter  satire  of  those  who  mistake  the  out- 
ward forms  for  the  inner  spirit  of  civilization.  We  who,  from 
the  first  moment,  have  struggled  fur  the  maintenance  of  law, 
and  for  the  strict  application  of  moral  Hnd  Christinn  princi- 
ples to  legislation,  diplomacy,  and  even  to  art,  have  a  right 
to  claim  not  to  be  misunderstood,  when  we  assert,  that  the 
fearfid  position  of  the  disaffected  is  not  altogctlicr  wnthout 
excuse.  While  education  has  been  refused  to  the  masses, 
and  the  plainest  maxims  of  the  coustitution  have  been  Ti<>> 
latcd  as  respects  them,  they  have  been  the  witneseea  of  a  se- 
ries of  pai'liamentaiystru^les  which  have  utterly  annihilated 
the  respect  and  confidence  once  reposed  by  the  people  in  their 
governors.  They  have  seen  the  resources  of  the  country  la- 
vished, and  their  own  most  WTetchcd  pittance  tvrung  from 
them,  to  bribe  slave-drivers  in  the  West  into  obedience,  who 
first  take  the  bribe,  imd  then  turn  round  and  defy  the  briber. 
They  have  seen  the  price  of  food  advance  \rithout  a  corre- 
sponding advance  in  the  meims  of  piuT^hosing  it,  and  yet  they 
well  know  that  the  granaries  of  foreign  landn  rot  with  the 
overplus,  for  want  of  which  they  starve.  They  ha\-e  been 
abandoned  lo  the  fanaticism  of  sectarians,  by  those  whom  the 
state  has  appointed  to  be  their  religious  instructors,  and  they 
have  been  grievously  taxed  to  uphold  the  fabric  which  they 
never  enter:  they  have  found  that  the  chiucii  wlilch  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  founded  among  and  of  the  pour  and  lowly. 
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is  not,  in  tliis  land,  the  poor  man's  church ;  they  have  seen 
one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  law  for  the  poor;  and  in 
this  state  of  exasperation,  want  and  ignorance,  daily  habitu- 
ated to  violations  of  the  law  by  the  example  and  practice  of 
their  richer  and  more  powerful  brethren,  they  have  been  ex* 
powd  to  Reductions  and  temptations  of  which  the  rich  and 
powerful  know  not.  To  crown  all,  the  last  stay,  the  lust 
moral  bond — that  of  the  family  relations,  is  loosened,  and  the 
obsoene  doctrines  of  ^'^  Socinli»m  "  arc  sown  broad-cast  among 
them  by  itinerant  missionaries ;  while,  to  give  full  force  to 
them,  the  prime  minister  of  Kn^lnnd  presents  to  the  Queen 
of  England  a  main  supporter  of  that  obscene  and  antichns- 
tian  system,  and  the  Peers  and  Commoners  vie  with  one  an- 
other in  zeal  to  pass  a  bill  .which  will  annihilate  the  paternal 
and  marital  power, — the  only  bill,  in  passing  wliich,  they  can 
forget  their  sickening  party-warfare ! 

Thus  demoralized,  thus  smarting  under  the  sense  of  neg^ 
lect  and  the  pressure  of  want,  what  do  they  tind  to  re-assure 
them  in  the  chamcter  of  their  rulers?  They  are  shrewd 
enough  to  see  that  everything  is  turned  to  party  and  factious 
purposes,  and  that  the  triumph  of  a  clique  is  the  end  of  all 
our  legislation.  Moreover,  they  have  heard  that  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  accuse  each  other  of  pcrjur^',  and 
that  one  member  lias  accused  the  whole  House  of  being  guilty 
of  that  awfiil  crime,  for  party  purposes ;  wliile,  to  make  that 
body  still  more  respectable  and  awful  in  their  eyes,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  at  the  instance  of  one  whom 
nothing  but  infamy  could  hiivc  made  so  bold,  rates  and  pu- 
nishes the  roUcctivL  mcmlx-i-s,  (through  their  sen-ant,)  as 
libellers,  and  is  obeyed  in  meek  humility  befitting  an  assem- 
blage  of  Christians.  They  sec  all  this,  and  they  know  that 
they  have  had  no  voice  in  electing  the  representatives  uf  the 
people. 

It  is  probably  very  true,  that  many  of  those  who  have  di- 
stinguished themselves  in  the  late  lamentable  excesses,  nay, 
many  of  the  Chartists, — the  better  part  of  whom,  we  beUcve, 
to  have  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  those  excesses, — 
have  very  indetinite  notions  of  what  they  themselves  desire; 
in  short,  as  Lord  John  Russell  says,  that  they  hope  merely 
for  an  alleviation  of  their  present  misery,  and  that  they  are 
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gravely  mistaken  in  the  means.  But  they  say,  and  wc  say 
too,  that  very  much  might  be  done,  ought  to  be  done,  and 
must  be  done,  to  alleviate  tlinse  distressea ;  and  that  while  a 
heavy  taxation,  direct  and  indirect,  presses  upon  almost  every 
article  of  food,  or  means  of  industry  and  employment ;  above 
all,  wliilc  the  intolerable  curse  of  the  corn-laws  grinds  them 
to  the  earth,  they  will  not  allow  Lord  John  Russell  to  sneer 
them  down  with  the  assertion  that  they  do  not  understand 
the  laws  which  affect  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth.  Before  he  does  this,  they  claim  to  be  allowed  the 
unfettered  (Operation  of  those  laws. 

Arms  they  posscos,  and  have  a  right  to  posftess ;  and  no- 
thinjr  can  be  more  unconstitutional  than  the  attempt  to  in- 
tcrtcre  with  that  right,  which  we  do  earnestly  hope  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  either  for  fear  or  favour,  will  never  relin- 
quish :  sooner  let  them  bring  to  the  block  the  head  of  the 
minister  who  dares  wliisper  a  project  to  deprive  them  of  it ! 
The  law  is  yet  stivng  enough  to  take  care  that  those  arms 
shall  not  be  used  against  the  public  peace ;  and  if  the  law  be 
not  strong  enough,  who  doubts  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
are  ready  to  arniy  themselves  in  its  defence,  against  its  dis- 
turbers ?  But  what  is  it  that  causes  fears  of  armed  resist- 
ance, that  has  called  into  exercise  the  right  of  the  people 
to  have  arms  "  suitable  to  their  condition,"  and  that  makes 
its  exercise  fearful  ?  It  is  evil  legislation  and  the  careless  in- 
difference of  legislators.  The  leaders  of  the  Chartists  have 
nunouuced  this  truth  at  least :  "  If  you  had  given  us  admini- 
^  strativc  reforms,  we  should  never  have  demanded  organic 
**  changes."  It  is  a  truth  and  a  bitter  one,  and  now  is  bearing 
its  bitter  fruits.  May  the  experience  of  the  past  be  fidl  of 
lessons  for  the  guidance  of  the  future,  and  let  our  first  step, 
the  nndication  of  the  law,  be  f<dlowed  by  a  full  and  perma- 
nent rt^lress  of  grievances ! 

In  proposing  to  return  to  a  state  of  things  such  as  we  as- 
sert it  to  be  the  right  of  every  Englishman  to  demand,  we 
im;  prepared  to  meet  with  much  honest  opposition.  AVhen 
the  frame  has  long  been  subjrrted  to  the  pernicious  influ- 
ences of  climate  or  iutempenmce,  even  the  fresh  and  healthy 
breezes  of  another  zone,  or  the  sobriety  of  an  altered  life,  will 
produce  painful  and  alarming  symptoms.    But  through  potu 
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and  alarm  comes  health;  a  continuance  in  the  evil  custom 
that  has  become  even  a  second  nature,  brings  misery  and 
deatli.  Yet  to  such  honcsl  objectors  as  slirink  from  this 
■trengtbeuing  of  the  dcmocratical  portion  of  our  institutions, 
we  have  some  suggestions  to  make.  Is  not  the  whole  tend- 
ency of  modem  and  Christifin  history  towards  democracy? 
Nay,  is  not  ChristiaDitj-  itself  eminently  democratic?  To 
come  from  observations  of  so  general  a  bearing,  has  not  every 
change  which  the  last  huudred  years  have  given  birth  to, 
been  a  concession  to  tl»c  democratic  principle,  n  step  in  its 
advance,  a  new  element  in  its  strength?  And  even  had  we 
the  right  to  oppose  ourselves  to  it,  would  it  be  consistent 
with  prudence  so  to  do?  nay,  would  it  be  possible,  unless  we 
could  blot  out  from  the  memory  of  men  the  events  of  those 
hundred  years,  and  replace  not  only  in  the  statute-book,  but 
in  the  hearts*  of  our  fellow-coimtrymen,  those  institutions 
which  have  crumbled  away  for  ever?  If  this  be  impossible, 
let  us  rather  study  how  to  give  a  truth  to  those  maxims  wliich 
we  all  acknowledge  in  theor)',  but  which  have  for  many  years 
ceased  to  be  effective  in  fact;  and,  by  an  act  of  justice^  let  us 
relieve  ourselves  6'om  the  imminent  peril  which  attends  our 
persistence  in  wrong. 

To  such  honest  alormista  we  would  further  soy : — Listen 
to  the  confessions  of  those  very  men  whose  violence  you  most 
fear.  They  will  tell  yuu  that  they  arc  at  the  head  of  illegal 
confederations,  because  the  constitutional  channels  arc  closed; 
and  that  they  demand  sweeping  organic  changes,  because  they 
cannot  obtain  admiuinistrative  reforms.  They  will  tell  you, 
that  while  the  ministers  of  the  crown  are  olroid  to  move  one 
step  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  for  fear  of  alienating  this  class 
or  that  knot  of  supporters  in  the  House,  and  while  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  art  lending  themselves  to  play  a  fac- 
*tious  and  party-game,  the  multitudes,  for  whose  benefit  both 
ministers  and  representatives  exist,  are  ground  to  the  earth 
by  burthens  which  they  have  uot  assisted,  to  bind,  and  which, 
by  the  constitution  of  the  land,  they  cannot  la^-fully  be  made 
to  l)car. 

But  if  arguments  derived  from  right  still  failed  with  these 
opponents,  we  would  implore  them  to  consult  expediency, 
and  to  judge  whether  concession  would  not  be  the  wisest,  as 
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it  would  nndoubtedly  be  the  juslcBt  mode,  of  escaping  from 
the  difficulties  of  our  present  position.  The  most  important 
Bd\'antagc  which  could  possibly  be  derived  from  it,  would  be 
the  bringing  back,  within  the  pale  of  the  law,  thousands  of 
misguided  but  earnest  men — valuable  citizens^ — who  in  ig- 
norance, and  not  allxigether  without  excuse,  have  placed  them- 
selves beyond  it.  But  the  good  effects  of  such  a  change  as 
we  contemplate  could  not  stop  here;  it  would  give  the  dis- 
contented classes,  in  the  main,  other  and  better  leaders.  It 
is  only  the  fury  of  opposition,  the  despair  of  seeing  their  rights 
acknowledged,  and  of  finding  meu  earnest  in  defence  of  them, 
above  aS,  the  want  of  constitutional  channels  for  the  expres- 
sion of  their  feeling,,  that  drive  the  Working  Classes  into  the 
arms  of  such  weak  and  wavering  demagogues  as  Stephens 
and  O'Connor.  Thousands  who  now  congregate  to  listen  to 
their  outpouringH  of  blasphemy  and  sedition,  do  so  because 
they  can  find  no  one  else  who  will  think  it  worth  his  while  to 
regard  the  non-electing  masses,  or  who  feels  he  has  an  inters 
est  in  conciliating  and  enlightening  them;  but  give  them 
their  share  in  the  representation,  cxtcud  the  sufFrnge  to  such 
a  point  that  intimidation  shall  be  useless  and  bribery  impos- 
sible,— inoculate  the  vacillating  and  terrified  constituencies 
with  this  sturdy  and  honest  element, — you  will  hear  of  no 
more  illegal  combination  of  one  class,  embracing  the  extreme 
points  of  this  island,  and  the  prophets  of  the  pike  and  torch 
will  be  quietly  consigned  tu  tlieir  httiug  place, — cells  in 
Bedlam. 

VViiliout  an  extension  of  the  sutTrnge,  and  to  the  point  we 
demand,  the  Ballot  will  satisfy  no  one ;  with  such  on  exten- 
sion, it  will  be  unneccAsary.  Those,  then,  who  have  given  a 
reluctant  adherence  to  the  Ballot,  because  they  feci  that  the 
present  system  is  an  intolerable  mockery  of  law  and  justice, 
and  a  continued  violation  of  the  constitution,  but  who  shrink 
from  their  own  remedy,  will  do  better  to  adopt  one  that  in 
itself  will  cure  the  evils  complained  of,  and  which,  under  any 
circumstances,  cannot  long  be  denied.  Education  is  making 
ra{iid  strides,  far  more  rapid  than  mcmbeni  of  parliament 
ftod  clcrg>-racn  seem  to  be  aware :  a  vast  stirring  and  fer- 
mentation exists  in  the  mass ;  and  if  this  have  not  a  lawiii) 
vent,  it  will  find  one  in  confusion  and  tumult.    The  miyohty 
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of  tliose  trho  have  not  the  franchise  arc  as  well  able  to  exer- 
tMC  the  right  Q4  the  uiajoritv  of  thuse  who  have  it,  and  are 
not  less  iutcrcsteti  in  the  management  of  the  commonwealth. 
These  men  cannot  and  mimt  not  be  excluded  from  that  which 
the  eonstitntion  of  the  country  recognises  as  their  birthright. 
We  wouki  have  this  groiilod  as  matter  of  right;  but  the 
events  of  this  century  have  taught  us  also  to  demand  it  as 
something  that  cannot  safely  be  refused. 


Articlb  VIII. 

if  Hiitory  of  Russia.     In  Three  Vohtmes.    London.     1836. 

(Dr.  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopsdia.) 
A  HUtory  oftfie  Russian  Church.    {Geschkhte  der  Russischen 

Kirche  voh  PhUipp  Stra/tK     Halle.     1830.) 

TuERE  is  DO  term  more  complex,  and  extensive  than  that  of 
religion.  Whether  we  consider  it  as  the  worship  of  the  Deity, 
■s  the  rule  of  conduct,  or  as  a  social  engine,  or  whether  we 
connect  it  with  our  hopes  and  fears  in  tlic  anticipation  of 
possible  rewards  and  ptmtshments,  it  brings  with  it,  under 
most  manifold  aspcctf^  associations  of  which  the  inllu- 
on  the  human  mind  is  altogether  unparalleled.  No 
creature  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  man  can  exist  without 
•ome  sort  of  religion.  'ITie  cajmbility  of  man  for  religion  is, 
H  has  been  justly  obsened,  the  mark  that  most  essentially 
disliu^ishes  him  from  the  brute.  He  may  worship  the 
celestial  bodies  or  be  deluded  by  oracles  of  superstitious  tra- 
ditions— he  may  adhere  to  the  sacred  Vcdaa  or  the  Talmud — 
■tudy  le^^cnda  of  the  saints  or  Luther*a  Catechism — be  a  fol- 
lower of  WirltUife  or  of  Swedenborg, — still  he  must  have  some 
jBieed,  some  lu-ticles  of  religious  faith ;  and  the  lights  and 
>W8  of  that  faith  will  be  reflected  in  his  thoughts,  his 
iona^  and  the  whole  complexion  of  his  life.  TIus  is  equally 
true  willi  respect  to  communities  of  men  in  all  cUmcs,  and  of 
■very  d<^ee  of  civilization.  There  is  no  nation,  however 
stvnge,  that  has  not  its  religion  and  its  priesthood,  its  places 
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of  worship  and  its  rituals.  Even  when  religion  has  been  for 
a  time  abuli&hcd,  anon  it  rises,  phocnix-Uke,  from  itit  ashes  in 
the  form  of  some  new  persuaaion  or  sect:  the  necessity  for  it 
exists  unceasingly.  During  the  phrcnsy  of  the  French  Rcvo- 
tution^  did  not  the  world  witness  the  destniction  of  till  re- 
ligious ideas  and  creeds,  of  all  the  sjinbols  of  Christianity  ? 
Crucifixes  were  broken  and  church-bells  melted,  yet  an  im- 
perious necessity  for  some  faith  impelled  the  people  to  till  up 
with  anytliing,  however  extravagant,  the  void  where  their 
altars  had  once  stood.  An  opera-dancer  was  found  to  per- 
sonify their  "  Rehgion  of  Reason,"  and  when  this  mummery 
proved  too  loathsome  and  too  absiu*d  even  for  French  Jaco- 
bins, the  Natiunul  Convention  pubUcly  decreed  the  existence 
of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  French  have 
been  again  thrown  back  upon  their  ancient  Catholicism^ 
which  the  Encyclopedists  had  taught  them  to  despise  as  the 
grossest  superstition,  and  are  they  not,  under  Louis  I'hi- 
jjppc,  becoming  as  zealous  Papists  as  ever?  ImmeaHurable 
indeed  must  be  the  advantage  of  having  so  firm  a  foundation 
as  religion,  the  trov  orw  of  the  moral  world.  Planting  his 
foot  upon  religion  as  n  basis,  Moses  estabhshed  a  theocracy 
and  elevated  his  oppressed  and  persecuted  countrymen  into 
the  chosen  people  of  God.  With  the  Koran  in  one  hand 
and  the  sword  in  the  other,  Moluunmed  become  the  foimder 
of  Islamism  and  a  new  empire.  Armed  with  the  power 
of  religion,  the  Pope  distributed  from  the  Vatican  lands  ftnd 
crowns  amongst  submissive  princes,  and  hurled  the  refrac- 
tor)' into  dust  with  the  thunderbolt  of  his  anathema.  When 
skilfully  employed  as  an  engine  of  state  policy,  religion  has 
called  miglily  em]}ireH  into  existence;  and  when  unwarily 
disreganled,  it  has  lieen  the  means  of  undermining  them. 
What  wonder,  that  ambitious  princes  and  statesmen,  and 
sometimes  a  whole  scries  of  successive  rulers,  have  been  found, 
who  converted  religion  into  a  machinery  of  govcniment  I 

Let  it  nut  be  supposed  that  we  approve  of  religion  being 
made  use  of  as  a  means.  The  expression,  a  meons,  is  imdcr- 
stood  as  designating  something  that  is  secondary  and  sub- 
■en-ient  to  some  higher  object  than  itself,  and  this  definition, 
as  regards  religion,  wc  cannot  admit.  Religion,  as  we  coa- 
ceive  of  its  nature,  exists  iu  itself  and  by  itself  i  in  scholuitio 
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it  is  "an  nbsolutc  truth,"  comprehending  others, 
It  TtOt  comprehended  by,  or  8iil>ordtiiiite  to  iiny.  It  haa 
ita  [lorticular  ends  with  respect  to  individuol  man,  nnd  (o 
the  community  of  men ;  and  these  are  equally  absolute, 
equally  insubordinate  to  any  others,  and  of  so  high  on  order 
that  none  can  be  admitted  as  superior  to  them.  The  attempt 
to  make  either  religion  or  it«  ends  secondiiry  to  any  other 
principle,  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  destruction  of  its  own — ■ 
would  deprive  it  of  its  beauty,  strength  aud  purity,  aud  ren- 
der it,  tt8  religion,  wholly  inefficacious.  "  What  is  divine  can- 
not be  subject  to  what  is  human,'*  is  not  an  empty  phrase; 
and  when  the  di\ine  founder  of  Christianity  pronounced  the 
won]*,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  thw  world,"  he  meant  them 
as  an  injimction  to  eeparate  religion  for  ever  from  worldly 
affoirs,  and  not  to  make  it  subservient  to  stale  policj',  whichi 
beii;^  of  man's  contri^-ance,  is  liable  to  be  distorted  by  the 
cnpriccs  aud  paasionH  of  nders,  whether  autocrats  or  denio- 
encies.  To  ecreen  religion  from  this  danger,  U  was  wise  to 
proliibit  the  interference  of  the  tempoiul  authorities  with  sj)!- 
ritual  matters,  to  deny  them  the  right  circa  sacra,  and  to 
concede  to  the  former  only  the  right  ad  sacra ;  to  reqiu're 
them  to  protect  tlie  subject  in  the  free  exercise  of  his  re- 
li^on,  ns  they  were  bound  to  defend  his  civil  rights,  but  in 
no  way  to  meddle  \nth  the  text  of  Scripture  or  the  Li- 
turgy, lest  they  should  thereby  alter  the  essence  of  religion. 
That  this  was  right  is  obvious  fi*om  the  fact,  that  religiou 
has  its  source  in  the  mental  conviction  of  tlie  believer,  and 
is  n  matter  purely  of  conscience.  Ueligion  therefore  im- 
plieti  iudividuality  in  the  strictest  acceptation  of  the  word, 
aud  the  consequent  individual  responsibility  for  religious 
opinions  and  actions.  'ITie  admission,  therefore,  of  any  in- 
direct mediinn  i)l«cing  itself  as  judge  between  Man  luid  his 
Creator  la  on  absurdity  to  be  tolerated  only  by  the  unreflect- 
ing; and  which  becomes  the  more  glaring  when  such  inter- 
vention is  not  exercised  by  n  spiritual  adviser,  a  priest  or 
confessor  consecmted  by  traditionary  custom  or  by  learning 
to  the  office  of  intercession,  but  by  a  temporal  ruler  who 
may  be  Rwayed  by  a  host  of  worldly  considerations. 

The  boldest  and  most  reckless  amongst  the  Christian  rulers 
of  Euro^K  who  ha\'c  committed  themselves  more  or  lesa 
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by  religious  inlcrfereucc  have  uiique^lionably  been  the  A«f^ 
crats  of  Russia.  Their  encrouchmcuta  upon  the  territories  of 
their  neighbours,  their  violations  of  treaties  with  other  natioiw, 
aotl  theu-  utter  disregtinl  of  obligations  luvil  duties  toward* 
their  own  subjects,  nre  ihc  least  blots  in  their churucter  ;  their 
greatest  blemish  is  their  religious  giiilt — their  hlaaphemics 
Bgaiii>4i  God.  Their  former  offences  arc  in  fact  only  tlie  iuevi- 
tablc  rcHulta  of  the  latter.  They  have  not  ouly  used  religion 
as  ft  toot  in  their  state  policy,  and  destroyed  its  Christian 
principle  and  purposes  by  rendering  thera  8ul>ser^■ieul  to  the 
aims  of  worldly  ambition,  but  by  crushinf;  trseiloin  of  upiniou, 
of  will  and  of  action^  through  which  alone  •*  the  senioe  of 
God"  can  become,  as  it  is  designed,  "perfect  freedom,"  they 
have,  in  the  case  of  their  subjects,  transfem^d  to  themselves  the 
responsibility  man  owes  to  God,  and  have  rcnderetl  thcmselvea 
punishable,  were  they  before  an  earthly  tribunal,  for  uU  the 
sins  of  their  vast  empire  of  slaves.  Such  is  the  ftrange  and 
uimatural  relation  to  God  and  man  in  which  thirst  for 
power  has  placed  the  Ckots  of  Muscovy.  From  usurpations 
on  man  they  proceeded  to  usurpations  on  God,  and  not  con- 
tent with  the  "divine  right"  they  eiyoyed  in  common  with 
other  monarchs,  they  claimed  to  be  the  '*  Vice  liegents  of  Oud" 
on  earth,  and  dcmmulcd  a  share  of  the  "  obedience,''  and  the 
"  worship"  paid  to  him*.  An  eccentric  jrasilion  truly  for  the 
Czars,  but  only  the  natural  result  of  their  eccentric  conduct. 

Two  things  above  all  others  are  expected  of  every  Uussioii : 
First,  the  church  demands  his  faith  in  the  orthodoxy  of  his 
religion.  Secondly,  he  is  required  to  yield  blind  obedience 
and  submission  to  the  will  of  the  C7.ar. 

The  Russian  is  examined  as  to  his  "orthodoxy"  when  he 
goes  to  confession.  Before  he  is  permitted  to  recount  his  wat, 
he  is  thus  addressed  by  the  priest : 

"  TV//  MCf  my  chitii,  dosl  thou  beUei-e  aa  the  CaihoHr.  and 
"  AfJOftotic  Church,  which  tvaa  {ilantfti  in  (he  ettai^  ami f rum 
"  thence  han  overspread  the  tcorld,  and  in  the  mst  and  here  «# 
"  immattahh'  and  Httchanffeahle,  as  taught  and  dttioered»  and 
*'  duHl  ihoH  not  doulit  ofamj  of  the  traditions  ?"i 


*  Sm  "  Rnt4Uji  CslMhitm"  in  th«  British  tnd  Purain  Review,  No.  VII.  p.  Wt- 
t  Ttie  Riil«  ■».!  Ocremonlfli  orthcGrcekChuitliia  HinMa,bT  J.  0.  King.  D.D. 
lAldoD,  1772, 1^X27. 
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The  Oxford  divine  of  the  prespnt  day  would  exull  if  he  could 
aajr  ss  much  of  ttie  Anglican  Church,  and  assuredly  the  above 
ia  well  Htt«d  to  render  the  Kiissian  clei^^  u  haughty  as  the 
Russian  boors  foimtical.  Ever.-  other  church,  in  its  cudca- 
rours  to  prove  itself  to  be  thtf  apustutic  one,  aud  thut  in 
which  also  the  unintcmiptcd  apoittolic  aucccaaion  has  been 
(»reaer\-ed  from  the  commencement,  has  resorted  to  historical 
research,  conjecture,  and  endless  argument  to  support  its 
ciaicus;  the  Russian  assumes  it  as  au  axium,  an  article  of 
faith,  to  doubt  which,  or  indeed  any  of  the  traditions  con- 
nected with  it,  is  such  an  unj>ardoimble  sin,  tliat  the  disbe- 
Uerer  cannot  proceed  in  his  confession  nor  obtain  absolu- 
Well  may  a  nation  be  proud — and  the  prouder  in  pro- 
Ion  to  its  barbarism — of  being  so  urlliodox !  In  spite  of 
Chriatian  diarityj  every  Russian  must  look  down  with  scnru 
upiin  the  rest  of  the  Christian  communities  which  ore  not  of 
the  Eastern  Church — tlie  only  one  not  subject  to  change  and 
error;  he  must  pity  them  as  heretics,  aud  be  ready  at  the  call 

his  monarch  to  convert  them  to  the  true  creed.  We  need 
>t  heAitat4i  tn  make  this  assertion.  It  will  shortly  be  show^n, 
in  reference  to  the  "Bubmiswon"  required  from  the  sulijects 
of  the  Czar»  that  a  Russian  can  obtain  remission  for  every 
oticncc  except  one  committed  against  the  sovereign.  The 
ricst  may  be  silent  upon  all  other  sins,  and  leave  the  chastiac- 
lent  of  them  to  God;  but  crimes  ofu  rebellious  nature  must 
be  brought  into  the  light,  and  cannot  be  lefl  unpunished, 
(iod  may  l>c  raerciful,  but  not  the  Cznr. 

How  degraded  is  that  religion  nhich  converts  priests,  the 
de}x>sitaries  of  its  mysteries,  into  govcminent  spies! — witness 
Act  VI.  of  the  Decree  issued  in  1724,  under  no  less  authority 
thou  that  of  Peter  the  Great,  for  the  guidance  of  the  sectilar 
clergy: 

"  Prictts  •ball  not  rcTcal  anything  made  Iidowo  to  them  st  coofessioa 
aor  upbraid  th«ir  pniitf  ott  with  their  sins  should  bdt  quatrrl  subucqacully 
vuc  between  them.  Oflpinlcre  in  this  ]iarticularfilisll  notonly  bedp^rad^ 
bat  receive  coi|>orA]  piiitiitirnrnt.  TmMinagainsttbe  novcreignor  thcutAtc 
ti  however  c^tirc^ttetl,  if  \Uo  guilty  doe*  not  »how  tokens  of  repont acce,  but 
pcniitx  in  bi&  crtniiiia]  dMigns,  bi  which  cue  the  priest  is  bound  to  glv* 
i&Tonnotion  against  bliu." 

It  would  be  idle  to  speculate  further  upon  the  above  docu- 
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ments.  They  may  be  considered  as  the  fimdamMitiil  regn- 
lations  whicli  run  like  two  great  arteries  through  the  whole 
Irome  of  Russian  govei-nment,  and  impart  a  peculiar  com- 
plexion, morul  and  jKilitical,  to  the  nation.  Upon  them  rest 
the  antocracy  of  the  Czars  mid  the  5er%'itude  of  their  subjects. 
The  laws,  the  inatitiitions  and  the  education  of  the  people  in 
Russia  arc  adapted  and  devclojicd  in  accordance  with  them. 
By  the  combination  of  the  two  princi plea— Church  and  btate 
•^a  centralization  of  power  has  l>een  ejected  which  can  alone 
explain  her  policy,  and  account  for  her  successes.  Tt  in  a 
subject  of  no  small  interest  to  examine  bow  such  a  wonderful 
uniou  of  church  and  state,  nr,  as  it  may  be  termed^  sudi 
on  anomaly,  has  been  formed  in  Kurope.  It  was  not  the 
work  of  a  single  reign  or  century  j  it  hai*  been  that  of  ages. 
Let  us  trace  it  towards  its  source  as  foi'  back  in  history  as 
may  be  necessary. 

The  unity  of  the  Christian  Church  had  prevailed  till  888, 
when  Pbotius  was  made  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the 
place  of  Ignatius,  whom  the  Emperor  Michael  drove  from  his 
see.  Pope  Nicholns  I.,  who  took  pnrt  with  the  exiletl  patri- 
arch, condemned  the  election  of  Photius  as  uuranooical, 
and  excommunicated  him ;  in  retimi,  Pbotius  excommuni- 
cated the  pope.  The  thundrrboU*",  however  hamdess  they 
fell  on  the  authors,  rebounded  heavily  on  Christendom,  and 
proved  a  cxu'sc  to  it,  A  deplorable  schism  ensued  between 
the  Christians  of  the  West  and  East,  which  arrayed  them 
in  two  hostile  cani]>s.  The  greatest  loser  by  it  was  Russia, 
who,  having  received  her  Christianit)'  from  schismatic  Greece, 
was  by  this  event  cut  off  from  the  community  and  advan- 
tages of  European  civilization  and  sjnnpathics,  Tsulat^'d 
as  she  was,  all  sound  reforms  imd  ucw  institutions,  tt^tber 
mth  the  noblest  aspirations  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  passed  un- 
noticed by  her.  Even  in  the  eventful  and  (rittal  enterprise  in 
which  all  nations  of  Christendom  took  part,  the  Cnisjiders  ap- 
pealed to  her  in  %'ain;  and  the  Patriarch  ofConstQntinople,from 
personal  hatred  to  the  Latirii!>tf^,  preferred  to  ti*ansfcr  liis  i»cc 
to  Nicea  rather  than  co-ajierntc  in  the  common  ciiusc  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  jtrescnt  question  is  not  whether  the  object  of 
the  Crusudps  was  wise  or  foolish,  but  at  that  time  it  was  held 
so  uobk"  that  it  engaged  every  heart  in  Europe  and  evcty 
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Christian  nation ;  and  had  the  zeal  of  the  Christians  of  the  Kost 
ct|tmled  the  fervent  dcvolcdnuss  of  thuir  Western  brctlircn, 
find  had  the  oriental  clergj-  done  their  part,  the  Eastern  church 
would  must  prubably  have  been  spared  the  humiliation  of  wit- 
leMing  Chrislinns  opprewed,  and  the  four  sees  of  tlioJr  patri- 
chalcs  orcnpied  l)y  infidels.    Ilnd  it  not  been  for  the  Greek 
Churrh,  and  the  oriental  apathy  and  ignorance  connected  with 
it,  the  whole  of  Slavouia,  then  flourishinir.  with  its  democrntic 
lustitutiuus,  and  with  a  population  reniarkabh-  for  docility, 
might  have  soon  become  quite  diflerent  from  what  it  now  is. 
At  present  only  her  western  part  is  entitled  to  be  called  Ku- 
ropcon  ;  it  is  enlighlcued  and  ripe  for  free  institutions ;  the 
fftttcm  continues  Asiatic  its  e\'er,  is  ignorant,  toqiid  and  cn- 
tliralled,  looking  to  the  west  for  cmanripation.     It  is  only 
Romanism  and  its  1'rote^t.int  branches  that  are  assoriated  with 
progress  and  freedom;  Grcdsm  is  coupled  with  the  quietism 
of  the  East  and  with  slaver}.     Enthusiasm  in  the  West  has 
encouraged  everything  beautiful,  gootl  and  nohh',  atui  is  re- 
warded with  honoiu^;  enthusiasm  in  tlie  East,  and  parti- 
^cularly  in  Russia,  is  idcutiticd  with  rebellion  and  treason, 
td  is  punished. 
In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  three  itifferent  religions 
were  seen  striijniling  fur  spiritual  empire  over  that  part  of 
Slavonia  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Rusbto,  via.,  the  worship 
of  J'erun,  which  was  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Slavi, — the 
wonhip  of  Odin,  that  of  the  Varagi  or  Scandinavian  pirates 
who  >ubjugnted  the  Shu  i  and  gave  them  the  name  of  Russians, 
id  Chrislianityj  which,  in  couMrqnence  of  the  frequent  com- 
icrrial  intercourse  of  the  Sluvi  with  the  Urccks,  was  at  that 
time  fast  spreading  among  them  from  Byzantium,  as  it  did  in 
Western  Europe  from  Rome.     These  three  religions  were  so 
cascMtially  different  as  to  their  respective  tenets,  that  they 
could  not  but  prove  hostile  to  each  other.    The  Scandinavian 
idulatrj'.  v^hit•h  was  tJie  rcHginn  of  the  few,  and  these  hated 
by  the  uaiivcs  as  foreigners  and   conquerors,  soon    disajn 
pcared  from  the  scene ;   the  Vamgi  themselves  abandoned 
it  as  l>eing  little  in  accordance  with  their  politics;  all  that 
remained  of  it  were  the  otVerings  of  human  victims  on  the 
bloody  altars  of  Odin,  wliich  were  aftcnvards  transferred  to 
those  of  the  Slavonian  Pcrun,  or  Thunderer.     The  idolatry 
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of  the  Slavi,  being  the  religion  of  the  people  or  of  the  many, 
supported  by  loug  usage  and  by  the  awe  \^hich  superstitions 
of  this  kind  inspiri-,  maintained  a  tinn  footing.  Chrifitianily 
was  confined  within  the  narrow  circle  of  the  more  enlight- 
ened cloKB,  and  had  to  struggle  with  the  darkness  that  sur- 
rounded itf  and  the  host  of  superstitions  by  wliich  it  was 
encumbered.  In  relation  to  the  state,  another  claaa  of  u- 
soriations  was  formed  with  respect  to  these  three  relipona. 
The  firKt  having  been  inti-oduced  by  conquerors  WM  con- 
nected in  the  minds  of  the  people  nith  despotism,  and  was 
consequently  not  less  hateful  to  them  than  were  their  foreign 
mftsters,  who  under  Uurick  had  compelled  them  to  submit 
to  the  Russian  dominion.  The  second,  or  national  one, 
was  identified  with  democratic  institutions,  prevalent  at  that 
time  among  the  various  tribes  and  towns  of  the  Slavi,  and 
on  that  account  was  much  cherished.  The  third,  bringing 
the  "glad  tiding  of  the  law  of  God  and  peace  on  earth, 
"  holding  out  rewards  in  heaven  for  the  righteous,  and  tor- 
"  tares  for  the  wicked  in  hell," — for  these  rude  and  palpable 
elements  of  the  Christian  doctrine  were  all  tliat  could  be  com- 
prehended by  a  population  too  ignorant  to  appreciate  aught 
more  exalted,  or  by  their  Varagian  rulers  too  arbitrary  tn  ac- 
knowledge any  law  superior  to  their  own  will, — presented  itself 
too  much  in  the  character  of  reform.  These  started  at  it  as 
at  the  appearance  of  a  spectre,  and  they  who  had  but  a  short 
time  before  exchanged  the  worship  of  Odin  for  that  of  Penin, 
could  not  be  induced  to  give  up  the  latter  for  Christianity 
until  after  a  long  period  of  opposition  and  tergiversation. 
As  mind  and  truth,  however,  must  prcvtui  over  matter  and 
error,  Christianity  was  destined,  in  Kinte  of  all  obstacles,  ulti- 
mately to  dispel  the  clouds  of  durUneas  ond  superstition.  Its 
triumph  would  have  been  complete  and  its  inQuence  entirely 
beneficial  to  its  votaries — with  its  spread  a  new  suu  seemed 
rising  over  Siavonia,— had  it  not  been  for  the  schism  of  Pho- 
tiufl.  which  arose  independently  of  those  other  evils  which 
time  was  to  bring  to  maturity  in  her  dark  womb.  The  stream 
of  Christianity  was  discovered  to  have  been  poisoned  at  tiie 
fountain  head. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Rusaia  took  place  In 
8B8,  when  Vladimir  the  Great  received  baptism.  The  monkish 
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)mclen  refer  the  converaiou  of  their  nation  to  on  earlier 
IpQcb,  and  troee  it  back  even  lo  the  time  of  the  ApciEitle 

PAndrLnv ;  hut  these  ])iou»  nsflcrtionsj  meant  to  prove  tiie  re- 
nioti;  antiquity  and  thereby  the  apostoHc  succession  of  their 
)rder,  desene  not  to  be  relied  upon.  It  seems  more  na- 
unil  to  aasumc  the  conversion  uf  the  sovereign  ns  the  era 
of  the  new  faith,  iiinre  the  same  event  in  other  countries  is 
alway*  found  to  have  been  attL-niled  by  a  more  general  spread 
of  Chrifitiauity  throughout  the  population.  'Ilie  circum* 
icea  under  which  it  was  embraced  in  Russia  were  moat 
mpn)piliouK  to  it4t  gnitiinc  spii-it.  Whilst  the  rest  of  Europe 

^lind  to  make  only  one  trmi»itJon  from  idolatry  to  Christianity, 
the  Slavi  for  a  period  of  \'2G  years  after  their  subjtigation 
by  tlie  Ruriok  dyuftsly  oscillated  between  three  retigions, 
and  that  comjiletc  moral  tUsorgauizution  wliich  is  always 
the  consequence  of  the  want  of  reUgioiia  faith,  seems  to  have 
bUgbted  for  ever  the  moral  character  of  the  Russians.  TTieir 
Vtragion  rulei-s,  pirutcs  by  origin  and  trade,  better  warriors 
than  theologians,  shided  from  one  creed  to  another,  as  each 
in  turn  seemed  most  adapted  for  the  gratification  of  their 
mad  passion  for  plunder  and  conquest,  or  nffbrtled  them  the 
best  security  for  retaining  their  spoils.  Byzantium  had  thrice 
seen  them  before  lier  walls :  iu  864  under  Mkold  and  Du-, 
in  SiWi  under01eg,and  in  941  led  by  Igor,wht'ncc  each  time 
their  lavage  armies  returned  loadrd  with  booty,  and,  as  some 
writers  would  fain  belie>*e,  bringing  with  them  also  the  seeds 
of  Christianity,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  their  descendants 
who  in  our  dny  made  the  campaign  against  Napoleon  may  be 
uid  to  have  carried  back  the  spirit  of  Emio|)Cun  dviUzation. 
Under  a  rule  so  little  ctinsonnntto  its  spirit,  Christianity  could 
not  but  Uc  in  very  low  estimation.  There  was  neither  craving 
for  it  to  be  found  amongst  the  pcojde,  nor  convictiou  of  its 
trutli.  A  UuBsian  (Varagian)  and  a  Christian  were  not  yet 
•ynonymous  terms.  So  far  was  Igor  from  showing  favour  to 
Christianity,  that,  diuHng  his  attack  upon  Byzantiimi,  he  used 
to  rnirify,  impale  and  bury  alive  the  Greeks — always  show- 
ing especial  malignity  towards  the  jiricsts,  whom  he  con- 
demned to  be  hung,  or  to  have  long  nails  driven  into  their 
heads.  Sventoslav,  on  being  urged  by  Olga,  his  mother,  to 
embrac«  Christianity,  spurned  the  proposal  with  disdain,  re- 
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plying,  that  he  would  not  become  the  laugUing-ptock  of  his 
court.  Such  conversions  as  did  occur  were  nsiiully  tlie  rcsidt 
of  some  ignominious  motive,  that  could  only  tend  tn  dcbaae 
the  new  religion  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  or  for  instance., 
Uie  remission  of  sins,  wliich  the  Greek  Church  was  CA'cr  ready 
to  bestow  on  neophytes.  The  conversion  of  Olga  herseU^ 
which,  however,  did  not  take  place  till  she  was  mucli  advanced 
in  years — was  probably  caused  by  remorse  for  having,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  rites  of  hospitality,  held  so  sacred  by  the  Slavi, 
treacherously  murdered  tit  a  feast  three  numerous  embassies 
eucccssively  scut  to  her  by  u  DrevUan  prince  to  demand  her 
hand  in  marriage.  Her  example  was  followed  by  Vladimir  him- 
self, after  he  had  nm  a  disgusting  career  of  licentiousness  and 
crueltj',  committed  a  double  fratricide,  and  forced  a  pr'mccss 
of  Polock  to  morn.'  him,  his  hands  yet  reeking  with  the  blood 
of  her  father  and  her  two  brothers.  He  likewise  dt-lavcd  his 
conversion,  till  the  decline  of  life,  nfler  he  had  tilliHl  up  tlie 
measure  of  his  abominations^  admonished  him  that  it  might  be 
prudent  to  look  for  absolution.  Butli  Olga  and  Vladimir  were 
couunized  iis  saints — Vladimir  with  the  double  epithet  of 
Apostle  and  the  Great.  So  far  back  as  tlint  remote  period, 
chureh  and  state  were  obliged  to  go  together ;  it  was  then 
that  they  were  espoused — and  they  have  never  since  been 
separated. 

An  event  of  such  importance  could  not  be  narrated  by 
monkish  chroniclers  without  their  setting  otl'the  characlcrof 
Vladimir  for  superior  wisdom.  Great  credit  is  given  him  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  determined  the  choice  of  a  religion 
fur  his  people.  'Ilie  slnry  is  untpiestionahly  a  monkish  fabri- 
cation :  but  it  is  in  such  accordance  Mith  the  chnmctcr  of  the 
rulers,  the  clergy  nnd  the  people  of  Ku^sia,  that  it  is  as  valu- 
able OS  if  it  were  authentic.  It  is  relatt-d  that  Vlndimir,  being 
undecided  which  religion  to  choose,  sent  ambassadoni  to 
the  Mohamc<lanii,  the  Jews  and  to  Rome,  to  observe  which 
of  the  three  religions  apjieared  the  most  eligible.  On  the  re- 
turn of  his  envoys,  after  having  discussed  with  them  the  com- 
parative merits  of  each,  he  is  said  to  liavc  delivered  Ihc  fol- 
lowing judgtnrnt: — "  He  reject*;d  Mohiiniedanrsm  because  it 
"  prohibited  the  use  of  wine,  which,  he  said,  was  iiidis|M.*nsnblc 
"  to  Russians;  he  disapproved  Romanism  because  it  rccog- 
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"  nizctl  an  earthly  deity  in  the  pope— a  doclriae  his  haughty 
*'  snirit  could  not  hniok  ;  and  hr  spumed  .Tudaism,  iMTause  it 
"  hud  uo  eouiUn,  and  hecatine  its.  profeKoors  were  wanderers 
"  ujton  the  earth,  under  punieliment  for  their  sinB."    These 

I'ords  are  exlolled  by  the  RuEsiaiis  as  the  kernel  of  sound  po- 
itiotd  arpriimeni;  und  they  hnvu  indeed  buruc  their  fruit,  tor 
the  Jcw9  have  not  at  any  period  )»een  permitted  to  settle  in 
RuHHiu ;  aud  su  intense  v  06  the  hat  red  to  Uomonisni  ineuleiited 
bv  the  Greek  priests,  thai  it  has  since  cost  occnns  nf  blood. 
It  is  further  related  that  ^^adil^ir  waii  induced  to  choose  the 
Greek  i-eliffion  by  the  report  of  his  ambassadors,  who,  having 
been  present  at  a  mass  pcrtomied  in  St.  Sophia  by  the  patri- 
arch himself,  were  deeply  impressed  by  the  splendour  of 
that  church,  it**  ritual  and  external  pomp,  which  never  fail 
to  inspire  awe  and  admiration  in  rude  and  uncultivated  miiidit. 
His  imagination  being  heated  by  their  recital,  he  is  said  to 
have  oxclainicd,  in  the  presence  of  lus  courtiers,  **  This  must 
l>e  a  true  religion  :  let  ns  be  baptized.'*     The  question  that 

smaiucd  to  be  answered  was,  "  Where?"  To  answer  it,  he 
"^Innrcheil  with  a  powerful  army  to  the  Chersonese  (Crimea), 
and  under  the  walls  of  Chcrson,  the  inhabitaiits  of  which  were 
Christians,  he  offered  up  this  i)myer  to  Heaven :  "  O  God ! 
"  grant  me  thy  help  to  take  this  town,  that  I  may  carrj-  from 
"  it  Christians  and  priests  to  instnict  me  and  my  people." 
After  a  six  months'  siege  the  town  surrendered.  This  was 
indeed  a  genuine  exploit  h  la  Russe;  but  Madimir  was  not 

itiaficti  witli  this  triumph.  He  despatched  a  message  to 
Basil,  the  emperor  of  Byzantium,  whose  eitj-  he  had  token, 
demanding  Anna,  the  sister  of  that  monarch,  in  marriage; 
and  ncx^umpnnicd  his  request  with  the  threat,  that,  in  case  of 
refusal,  be  would  treat  that  capital  as  he  hfid  already  treated 
Chcrson.  The  By74mtinc  empcrora  of  that  day,  the  verj-  pro- 
totypes of  the  sultans  of  the  preaeutT  were  too  weak  to  resist 
tlic  will  of  so  powerful  on  enemy.  The  princess  was  given  to 
Vladimir,  who.  elated  with  his  success,  retunud  to  Kiov,  car- 
rying with  him  priests,  relics,  sacred  vessels,  iu)ages  of 
saints,  chiu*ch  l>nokR,  and  a  wife.  This  is  what  Strabl  calls 
"  Vladimir's  conquest  of  Christianity."  Anivcd  in  bis  capital, 
open  wta  was  d eelared  against  the  ancient  worship  and  against 
all  who  should  refuse  to  become  Christians.    "  The  people  in 
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"  crowds  went  \x)  be  anhmerifcd  in  the  Dnieper,  — the  boyan 
"  up  to  the  neck,  the  pcasflnt«  to  the  brcnst,  whilst  the  children 
**  were  permitted  to  be  baptized  on  iu  baukn.  Prient*  offi» 
**  cifttcd,  standing  on  the  ferries."  Such  is  the  Qcco\int,  as 
given  by  chroniclers,  of  the  iuoculatiou  of  tlie  Russian  |jeo- 
ple  with  Christianity.  GencraU,  with  amied  detachmcuts, 
were  then  despatched  todisHcminatc  it  throughout  the  country: 
Putieta  and  Dobryna  were  the  most  distinguished  for  their 
apostolic  zeal ;  those  who  refused  to  be  baptized  m  water,  were 
compelled  to  huAit  the  fiercer  baptism  of  fire  and  aword. 

The  death  of  Vladimir  was  followed  by  a  dreary  period.  He 
divided  Russia  amongst  his  twelve  sons ;  but  it  does  not  appeju- 
that  ChrisLionity  had  a  humanixiug  influence  on  any  of  them. 
His  immediate  successor  had  murdered  three  of  his  brothersi 
the  chiurh,  impotent  as  it  was  to  restrain  the  unbridled  pa»- 
sions  of  the  princes,  could  at  least  reward  with  the  *Town  nf 
martyrdom  those  who  had  suffered  by  their  hand ;  it  canonized 
the  bUuq  brotliera,  Boris  and  Gleb,  who  subsequently  became 
the  protectiDf^  naints  of  the  Rii»8tnn  armies,  and  were  seen  on 
battle-days,  leadlnp;  the  hosts  to  victory.  A  meagre  doc- 
trine this ;  but,  such  as  it  is,  it  may  have  had  its  weight  at  that 
superstitious  period.  Other  assiissins  and  victims  succeeded  j 
and  such  was  the  atatc  of  morality,  that  scarcely  one  of  these 
princes  died  a  natural  death.  They  were  munlered  in  various 
ways:  some  bad  their  eyes  put  out,  some  were  thrown  into 
prisons,  and  others  sought  in  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Rome, 
refuge  from  their  brothers,  uncles  or  nephews.  'Hie  race  of 
princes  descended  from\nHdiniir,by  his  Christian  and  Heathen 
wives,  wns  so  numerous,  that,  when  Andrew,  duke  of  Vla- 
dimir, sent  an  expedition  against  Novogorod  (U6t)),  headed 
by  one  of  his  sons,  he  wns  able  to  summon  to  the  field  seventy- 
one  princes  of  the  blood,  each  at  the  head  nf  his  own  contin- 
gent. What  a  theatre  for  jealousy,  feuds  and  crime !  At 
Kiov,  in  the  course  of  fhirty-two  years,  eleven  dukes  mounted 
the  llirone,  each  holding  his  iuseeure  secpln!  only  till  Kome 
one  more  ]>owcrful  than  himself  started  up  to  snatch  it  from 
his  gmsp.  C!hri8tianity  luul  fallen  upon  barren  ground  in 
Russia.  Amongst  all  these  ferocious  rulers,  only  two  desenx 
to  be  distinguished c  Yaroslav,a8  n  wise  lawgiver,B»d  \ladimir 
Monomacbua,  as  a  true  Christian.    The  latter  died  in  ]  lilS. 
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Some  of  the  Uwb  in  TaroolaT'B  code  dcMire  co  be  noticed, 
iMr  being  modifications,  or,  more  properly,  improvc- 
lU  on  the  traditional  Uwa,  they  exhibit  more  fuily  the 
darkness  uf  thai  epoch  of  savagu  anarchy.    Shocking  as  the 
laws  vcre  at  that  time  oil  over  Enrope,  those  of 
.  exceed  all  others  in  barbarity. 

"  TIm  oods  divided  tli«  popuUtien  iuto  thrai  duMi — the  aob]««,  Um 
IV«cm«].  Bsd  tfaa  risret.  For  the  niurdcr  of  s  hoju,  or  thons  o(  ilur  duk«. 
llw  mulct  wM  fixed  si  ih?  highest  pcaslty  vf  HO  griraiu ;  for  m  {wgc  of  the 
dnkCj  hu  c«4)k,  or  uChtrr  ilutunUo,  for  a  merchant,  or  «  svnnl'Warrr  uf  4 
faojrar,  aod  fur  rvrrj*  free  Huitmn,  without  dUlirtction  uf  origin,  lOgrivnMi 
fur  a  mMMii,  half  the  usual  fine.  No  fior  for  killing  a  slave;  but  if  killed 
«iUimit  MiffirJent  oattie,  the  value  to  be  paid  to  the  mMtcr:  (or  a  vcrf  bo- 
loikging  to  a  boyu  or  ^«  Riusimi,  3  grivDaf  to  the  owner:  for  ■  supehn* 
of  a  village,  an  artisaD,  a  selioolmasivr,  or  iiunv,  VJ  grivniu ;  for  • 
lie  KTvaut,  G  jtrivnos  to  the  miulcr,  and  12  to  tlic  slate.  Prisoam  of 
ir  and  titeir  ixute-ritv  were  condcmnt>d  to  pcqx'lual  tlivcry.  Intoltrnt 
cbton  WrAuir  U^ivrs  by  law  ;  and  all  freemen  vho  marriH  slaveH  uiieon- 
4innall^V,  pnrticipated  in  their  Ben'itudc.  Mane^tealing  wax  visited  with 
tpritonnient  for  hfe.  But  the  inoit  choractcrittjc  penally  waa  that  of  13 
grirna*  for  pulling  ■  man  by  ihe  beard  or  knocking  out  «  toulh.*' — Kufory 
Iff  Riuria,  rol.  I.,  p.  8S. 

As  a  counterpart  to  the  precctling  jKissages,  the  admonitions 
which  ^^adimir  Monomachits  gave  to  his  sons  on  his  death- 
bed wiU  exhibit  the  improved  Christian  opinions  of  a  ruler 
nniversidly  Htlmired  for  wisdom,  and  present  u  strange  pic- 
ture of  the  occupations  which,  probably,  were  comnion  to 
the  dukes  of  that  barbarous  period.  The  first  is  an 
iblc  nUe.  when  we  consider  that  it  was  uttorcd  3S6 
Iwfore  the  birth  of  Luther. 

"  My  dear  children,"  lald  he,  "  (inUse  (JwJ.  itid  love  men ;  for  it  b  Del- 
llier  fiutiog,  nur  solitude,  nor  niDnaatic  vuns,  thai  can  give  ya\i  «t«rnBl 
life:— it  u  bencflceuce alone. 

"  Be  fdtben  to  the  orphnti ;  bo  yoarvelve*  judges  for  the  widow.     I'ut  to 

ith  neither  the  innocent  nor  the  guilty ;  for  nothing  ia  more  ucred  thin 
life  and  soul  of  a  ('■hrisUan. 

"  Violate  not  the  oalh  whirb  you  ha»'c  swnrn  on  tbe  cio*».  My  hruthvn 
nid  to  me,  '  Asml  us  to  expel  the  aoils  of  Kolinluv,  And  aeiw  upon  llinir 
provincea,  or  rennoncr  our  alliance.'  Ilut  I  answered,  '  I  cannot  fiirgel 
that  t  have  lilsseJ  tite  cross.' 

"  In  war  be  vigilant  i  be  «n  example  to  }'our  boyon.  Nvvtr  relirs  to 
JrM  until  you  have  poiiled  your  guards.  Never  take  off  yuur  anus  whilo 
jrou  are  wllhin  reach  of  your  enemy.  .\nd  lu  avoid  being  lurpriicd,  nlwaya 
he  early  on  horseback. 
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"  [r^'ou  find  yoimrlvea  nflieclcd  1>f  any  ailment,  mttkc  three  prostrntionfl 
to  the  ground  bcfuvc  Ihe  Lord  ;  nnd  never  let  the  «uii  find  you  in  heil.  At 
tlic  dawn  of  day,  my  father  ntid  lh«  virtuoiia  mm  by  whom  he  vrnn  »iir- 
Tdtindwl  did  thus :  they  plortfied  tic  Lord-  Tliry  then  watcil  ihein»1vM  lo 
deliberate,  or  lo  ■dmiiii*t?r  jinlicc  to  the  [»co]>Ir,  or  they  went  In  the  chaa*; 
mtd  iu  the  middle  of  the  Any  they  BU|>t ;  wbivb  God  permits  to  raiD. «»  well 
Ai  to  the  bcaftii  nnd  birdB. 

"  I  made  it  my  duty  lo  inspect  the  cliiirohes  nnd  the  sacred  ceremonicf 
of  n.-ligi(«i,  ««  well  an  the  mnnngemeiit  of  my  propcrtj-,  my  stahlcg,  iii>d  llu' 
vnltiirps  and  hnwks  of  my  himtinp  caliiblii«li:iieHt. 

"  I  have  mndc  S3  cainpai^^iif,  and  mnny  expeditions.  1  roncluded  III 
Ireoliei  with  the  Tolowtzy.  1  look  cnplive  100  of  ihcir  urinccii.  whom  I 
set  free  aguiu ;  nod  I  plit  20U  of  them  to  dnatli,  by  thfowing  llicm  iutu 
rireni. 

"  Fn  my  youth,  what  fiilU  from  my  horccdid  I  not  rxperiencel  woundinj; 
my  fret  and  my  bands,  and  breaking  my  head  against  trees.  But  the  f.otd 
watched  over  me. 

"  fn  hunting,  amidst  the  thickest  fbi^sts,  how  mnny  limes  have  1  inrielf 
caught  wild  horses,  and  bound  ibcm  tngeiltor!  Mow  many  timet  have  1 
been  thrown  down  by  buSaloet,  wounded  by  the  iiDtlcr<i  of  ttagx,  and  trod- 
den under  the  feel  of  rlks!  A  ftirioiis  wild  boar  rent  my  »W(>rd  fjoni  my 
Laldrtck  ;  my  lutddlo  was  lorn  lit  pieces  by  a  bear :  tliin  lenihle  bcust  ru»bcd 
Upon  my  courser,  whom  he  threw  down  upon  me.  But  the  Lord  protecIcO 
me." — /ftiV,  ro^  i.,  p.  1 1(5. 

In  considering  tlie  structure  uf  the  social  fabric  iu  Riiasia, 
as  exhibited  in  the  t-ndr.  nf  Yart>i«1av,  ami  the  wild  pur- 
suits that  daily  twcupicd  even  the  wisest  of  her  rulers,  it  will 
be  easy  to  imapine  the  desolate  state  of  the  population,  thinly 
spread  over  iinttUed  stcpjteii  iiud  trackless  (urests.  Desti- 
tute of  legislative  protection,  they  were  actually  outlawn — 
Ihcy  could  not  even  look  for  connolation  lo  the  church,  for  the 
clergy  were  ignorant,  senile,  or  oppressed  like  themselves. 
Little,  almost  nothing,  is  said  of  them  in  lustoiy,  aa  if  tlial 
"  mirror  of  truth,"  as  it  is  styled,  when  reflcclinji-  the  cottn- 
tenances  of  princes  and  prelates,  Klumnetl  to  sully  its  surface 
with  such  miserable  ima^s  as  those  of  Russian  serfs.  But, 
neglected  as  they  were  by  chroniclers,  their  historj*  has  yet 
been  written  ; — Mhocver  willf  to  rend  it,  may  (inil  it  indelibly 
traced  iu  their  sullen,  melancholy  look— their  distorted  aud 
tirgntded  features,  their  meon  and  impulsive  countenauces. 
Their  minds  are  propoiliunatciy  narrow,  and  their  fillings 
deadened,  'Hiey  have  no  danc(;t>,  no  music,  that  indicate 
gludness  of  heart  nnd  enjoyment  of  life.    Tlic  few  national 
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airH  they  poBscss  are  monotonoits  ditties,  that  wem  to  mourn, 
coronach-likcj  over  the  by-gone  tlnya  uf happiness.  Unclcr  the 
anarchical  and  iron  rule  of  the  Varagi,  and  listening  to  the 
-Stolid  ritnalfl  of  ihcir  church,  hut  destitute  of  real  Christian 
instniction,  they  hnve  become  a  distinct  race,  wholly  unlike 
the  rest  of  the  [>eusaiits  of  the  western  Slavoniiui  trihcEi,  who 
ftre  n^martaWc  far  high  s[)irit,  frank  diaracter,  honest  de- 
meanour, gaUiinliy  ill  the  field,  and  joviality  in  home  sports. 
To  them,  on  the  contnuy,  as  far  ni  the  domiuiouii  of  the 
princes  of  tJie  Vnragian  dynasty  extended,  might  be  apjdiixl 
vrliat  was  said  by  Mirabcau  of  the  [^imousin  peasants,  "that 
"  they  wert  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  a  pain-stricken 
"  {Mitffre  fiouleuf)  a5]ject — a  look  past  complaint,  as  if  the 
*•  opirression  of  the  great  wei-c  like  hail  and  thunder — a  thing 
"  irrcniediablt; — the  ordinance  of  njiture."  Long  ages  muat, 
indeed,  roll  over  the  heads  of  that  Russo-Slavonic  race  bt-fore 
the  gloom  be  dispelled  from  their  countenances,  iind  the  ri- 
gidity of  their  sombre  features  relax  into  nobler  and  mure 
intellcctiial  lines  and  contours. 

To  fill  up  the  measure  of  her  calamities,  the  Tartars  nt  thia 

time  made  a  descent  u]Jon  Riiiksia.     They  appeared  on  ibo 

borilers  of  that  country  in  1223,  led  by  Uhingis  Khan,  to 

whom  u  prophet  had  foretold  (for  even  a  Tartar  government 

iolluenccd  by  religion)  that  he  «as  destined  to  Ijccome  the 

laster  of  the  world.     TTie  real  cause  of  their  incursion,  wiis, 

however,  the  deficiency  of  pasture-lands  in  their  Asiatic  set- 

licments,  and  it  was  this  circumstance  that  led  to  the  deter- 

uiiiiulion  adopted  by  the  Mongol  chiefs  at  one  of  their  great 

annual  assemblies,  of  putting  to  death  all  the  inhabitants  of 

the  countries  they  shoidd  conquer,  in  order  to  obtain  waste 

tracts  on  which  to  graze  their  horses.    The  horrible  massacres 

committed  by  them  in  consequence  of  this  atrocious  resolution, 

during  their  invasions  of  Persia  and  China,  in  which  latter 

coimtrv   altine  thev  sackeil   or  reduced  to  a»hes  ninety-six 

cities,  forebo<led   little  good  to  Ru!>sia.     Terror-struck    at 

icir  approach,  the  iidiabitants   abandoned  all  thought  of 

L:!»idlaiicc,  tied  to  tlie  churches  to  implore  the  inteq>osition 

of  the  saints,  and  shut  Ihcuittelves  up  in  sanctuaries  that  they 

light  die  in  (he  act  of  prayer.     Great  indeed  was  the  reti^oua 

utb  of  the  people,  when,  on  the  Tartars  halting — probably 
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from  satiety  of  auch  an  easy  couqueat— at  about  sixty  miles 
from  Novogorod,  imd  thcu  tumiag  back  without  having 
attacked  the  town,  they  could  attribute  its  deliverance  only  to 
the  miraculous  interfcieucc  of  the  ^Vrchaugcl  Micliael.  At 
one  sweep  thcRc  barbarianB,  under  their  chief  Batty,  traversed 
Poland  luid  Silesia,  fell  back  upon  Mora\Ta  and  Hungaryt 
and  after  subduing  Croatia,  Hcrviu,  liulgario,  VVoUachia  and 
Moldavia,  fiuaUy  settled  on  the  banks  of  tlic  Volga,  where 
they  established  the  Golden  Horde  ffent  of  the  Khan),  the 
well-known  empire  of  Kaptschak.  The  two  centuries  and 
a  half  during  which  Russia  waa  subjected  to  the  Tartar 
sway,  produced  an  important  crisis  in  the  destiny  of  her 
principalities,  llieir  ^and  duke  was  comi>ellcd  to  appear  at 
the  Golden  Horde  to  render  homage  and  pay  annual  tribute 
to  the  Khun.  The  roost  humiliating  acta  of  submission 
were  exacted  6rom  him,  and  the  ceremonies  required  of  him 
on  the  occasion  of  receiving  an  envoy  of  the  Khan  were 
of  the  most  degrading  nature.  It  was  customor)'  for  the 
grand  duke  to  meet  the  Tartar  minister  at  his  approach,  and 
spread  a  carpet  of  Air  imder  his  horse's  feet.  The  Khan's 
letter  was  read  to  him  kneehng,  and  when  the  envoy  accepted 
a  cup  of  koumiss  from  his  hands,  be  was  expected  to  lick 
from  tlie  mane  of  the  horse  the  drops  which  fell  from  his 
lips.  But  imperious  and  inexorable  as  were  tlie  Tartars 
towards  the  dukes  and  boyars,  who  in  their  turn  treated  their 
miserable  subjects  with  similar  rigor,  reUgiun  and  the  priest- 
hood experienced  from  them  a  degree  of  protection  which 
was  seemingly  inconsistent  with  their  reckless  ferocity.  The 
following  extract  will  explain  the  policy  of  their  conduct: 

"  In  [iroportion  aa  civil  wilt,  aud  tbe  disufttrou*  iacunioni  offaarbkrian 
tribes.  re)it««MMl  the  spread  of  infomtatiun,  and  confirmed  tbe  iguorance 
ar  ihe  Ruuiann,  »upcrttitiou  io  its  most  bigoted  shapes  obtained  an 
•MADdenc):.  Thct  unhftfipy  peopli-,  when  they  wer*  hard  pressed  by  the 
amoiy)  threw  thcmRclvnt  for  soTcty  iulo  their  rhurchu,  fundly  brlievin^ 
that  the  uctMi  roof  protected  them  from  the  fury  of  arm«,  irr  thalt  at  all 
tvents,  (hey  should  die  id  nioro  a«-c[)labk'  ilifitres4  at  ihv  foot  of  tlui  altar. 
So  wbcB  the  peaceful  arts  were  rrushed  among  them,  and  their  commerce 
destroyed,  tbey  betook  thernsetvos  ia  despair  tu  works  of  |M'naore  and  acta 
of  contrition  !  The  T'artara  perceived  \.h\s  iucreoaiog  tendency  to  religious 
obsCTvancn  and  wisely  encouraged  it.  not  only  with  a  vl«w  to  win  orn* 
tho  people  more  pffvctaaliy  to  tbeir  tide  by  raising  a  new  power  superior 
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to  di&t  of  the  princes  of  the  fiefs,  but  with  the  more  subtle  design  of  gim- 
dncUy  weaning  the  Rossiaos  from  their  warlike  habits.  This  deep  and 
crafty  policy  was  attended  with  signal  success.  While  the  Tartars  wielded 
the  most  arbitrary  sway  over  the  princes  and  the  people,  they  loaded  the 
church  with  honours,  augmented  its  revenues,  and  conferred  upon  it  the 
most  munificent  grants.  The  only  mediators  whom  they  condescended 
to  bear  with  patience  and  favour,  were  the  metropolitans  and  bishops,  to 
whose  petitions,  on  behalf  of  their  flocks,  they  frequently  assented,  at  the 
very  time  that  they  refused  similar  applications  preferred  by  the  princes 
in  person.  This  great  distinction  shown  to  the  church  was  still  more 
strongly  marked  in  the  laws  which  the  Tartars  enacted  for  its  protection : 
they  punished  sacrilege  with  death,  and  prohibited  any  of  their  people,  on 
pain  of  the  extreme  penalty,  from  molesting  or  insulting  the  mona- 
steries, which  were  now  every  day  enriched  by  extravagant  donations  and 
bequests.  They  exempted  the  ecclesiastical  domains  from  the  payment  of 
taxes  either  to  the  Horde  or  the  native  princes.  The  circumstances  in  which 
the  church  was  placed  rendered  it  attractive  to  persons  of  the  highest  rank, 
who  were  driven  by  oppression  from  every  other  resource.  Accordingly, 
we  find  that  the  Russian  nobles  sought  for  quiet  and  wealth  in  the  retire- 
ment  of  the  cloister,  and  gladly  abandoned  the  unequal  struggle  with 
fortune  in  their  proper  sphere,  for  the  more  prosperous  pursuits  of  the 
monastic  life.  This  disposition  to  embrace  the  clerical  habit  was  carried 
so  far,  that  most  of  the  grand-dukes  made  their  religious  professions,  and 
assumed  the  cowl  when  they  found  themselves  approaching  their  end ; 
and  when  it  happened  that  any  of  them  recovered,  they  were  compelled 
to  forsake  their  worldly  dignity,  and  continue  in  the  order  which  in  their 
mortal  exigency  they  had  embraced.  The  influence  of  the  church  thus 
grew  to  an  enormous  height ;  every  man  at  his  death  bequeathed  to  it  a 
legacy  according  to  his  means,  and  as  treasures  from  all  quarters  poured 
into  its  lap,  the  monks  were  enabled  not  only  to  decorate  their  chapels, 
but  to  increase  their  landed  possessions  to  a  vast  extent,  by  the  outlay  of 
the  surplus  funds  which  constantly  accumulated  in  their  bands.  Tha 
consequence  was  that  more  churches  and  monasteries  were  built  during 
the  sway  of  the  Tartars  than  at  any  former  or  subsequent  period  of  Rus- 
sian history." — Ibid.  vol.  i.,  p.  145. 

So  admirably  adapted  did  the  Tartars  find  Russian  Greciam 
to  their  state  polity — of  which  it  has  ever  since  continued 
the  handmaid, — that,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Uzbek 
Khan  issued  a  firman,  declaring  that  "  the  chiu-ch  should  be 
"  the  sole  judge  of  the  church,  and  of  every  person  who  dwelt 
"  on  its  domains ;"  and  that  "  he  who  should  contravene  the 
**  law  by  daring  to  condemn  or  censure  the  Greek  religion, 
"  should  be  punished  with  death/'  Nay,  so  zealous  had  the 
Golden  Horde  become  for  the  Russian  church,  that  when  one  of 
the  dukes  of  Kiev  and  his  brother-in-law  affected  a  partialis 
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for  tho  Roman  Catholic  ritual,  and  sigriificJ  their  3ubiiii!«sion 
to  the  I*opp,  they  were  both  deprived  of  their  ducal  authority. 
In  consequence  of  the  subjugation  of  Rustila  by  the 
Kaptscbak  Tartars,  the  sway  of  the  Rurick  dynasty  declined, 
a«  the  bond  which  held  it  together,  rendering  the  nuoic- 
iy)us  princes  dependent  ujion  one  grand-duke,  the  hciul  of 
that  league,  was  grad\ndly  dissoh-ed.  All  the  southern  prin- 
cipalities west  of  the  Dnieper,  and  wherever  the  yoke  of  tlie 
Tartars  did  not  extend,  hud  placed  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tertion  of  either  the  dukes  of  Lithuania  or  the  kings  nf 
Poland.  In  consequence  of  the  union  of  those  two  countries 
by  the  marriage  of  Ja^llo,  the  grnnd-duke  of  Lithuania,  with 
Uedwige,  the  heiress  of  the  crown  of  Poland,  they  were  iu- 
cor|)urated  fur  ever  with  that  kingdom,  and  their  princes 
thenceforward  made  a  part  of  its  nobility,  and  shared  ita 
glories  and  its  ill  fate  till  the  time  of  its  dlsmenibennent  j  in 
fact  they  became  Poles,  On  the  other  hand,  those  of  the 
Russian  princes  whoi^c  territories  were  situated  north  of  the 
Uwina,  and  cast  of  the  DuiejKr,  the  tributaries  of  the  Gulden 
Horde,  continued  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  jiowcrless, 
knowii  only  by  their  intrigues,  brawls  and  reciprocal  mur- 
ders, and  despised  by  their  masters  for  their  utter  degrada- 
tion, until  one  of  them,  Yury,  prince  of  Moscow,  more  orlfid 
than  the  rest,  usurped,  as  the  rehitivc  of  Uzbek  Khun,  whase 
siftter  he  hod  married,  the  title  of  Grand  Duke  in  1321,  and 
assumed  supremacy  over  the  other  tributary  princes.  He 
laid  the  foundalion  of  that  Muscovy  which  bus  since  con- 
tiuuetl  to  increase  in  temtory  until  it  became  a  raardom  and 
empire,  with  a  dynasty  of  rulers,  who,  from  the  Tartar  blood 
that  Mowed  in  their  veins,  seemed  destined  to  peipetuate  the 
wild  spirit  of  conquest  and  the  insidious  policy  which  the 
Monads  had  pursued  towards  their  neighbours  and  tlietr 
suhjcct.i.  We  arc  led  to  make  this  distinction  between  the 
Polish  Russitms  and  the  TartJirian  or  Muscovite  Russians,  it 
being  of  some  weight  in  a  political  and  religious  point  of 
view,  as  it  tends  towards  refuting  the  imaginary  claim  of 
Muscovy  to  any  port  of  the  Kussias  wluch  hail  iKdongvd  to 
Poland  or  Lithuania,  that  poKion  of  the  Varngian  posscsaionA 
alone  evcepted,  which  for  250  years  paid  tribute  to  the 
Uuldeu  llortle.    The  latter  constitutes  the  only  heir-loom 
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Oiat  the  Czars  might  Ipgitimately  clium.  With  respect  to  re- 
li;;ionj  this  considerntioa  is  still  more  important,  the  church 
of  Poland  haviog  always  regarded  the  Pope  and  the  King  as 
its  spiritual  and  political  heads,  and  ne%'er  having  acknow- 
ledged the  Czar  iu  cither  of  these  characters. 

Countenanced,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  Tartars,  the  Russian 
clergy  grew  in  power,  while  no  hope  was  left  for  the  degraded 
princes.  Not  haviii;^;  hitherto  interfered  in  the  councils  of 
state  further  than  hy  attbrding  advice  uud  mediation  in  the 
quRtTcIa  of  the  princes,  they  at  length  conceived  t}ie  gigantic 
Bohcme  of  freeing  the  country  from  the  Tartars,  \rith  whom, 
as  Christians  and  Kussiuus,  tJicy  could  not  he  reconciled.  To 
facilitate  the  execution  of  this  important  project,  they  endea- 
voured to  prepare  the  mind^  of  the  people  for  the  change,  by 
the  pious  fraud  of  ciivulating  an  imaginary  prophecy  con- 
cerning the  birth  of  a  deliverer,  a  cznr  of  alt  Uussia.  The 
motive''  that  determined  them  to  adopt  this  course  are  given 
aa  foliowsi  :— 

"Tbby  knvw  that  ia  the  grand- princedom  resided  tb<  sole  pow«r  by 
which  the  Tartars  wtre  ultimately  to  be  driTcn  out  of  the  load  ;  thpy  mw 
that  to  ami  lliat  power  with  sufficient  meant  it  was  necntary  to  cdtjcIi 
its  lirufior)'.  lo  enlarge  its  Iniunds,  and  to  attract  within  the  citcU'  of  its 
BWay  thu  allegiance  of  the  whole  of  the  Ruiuian  principalities  ;  they  per- 
ceived ill  the  civil  commotioas  that  opjircsAed  the  country  n  ajiintarit 
wuKc  of  internal  weakness,  and  they  dedicated  their  energies  and  their 
indiiHnce  lo  the  one  ohject  of  rcodcring  the  grand-prince  supreme.  Mo- 
boranloniKni  assailed  tliem  on  the  one  hiuid,and  the  Papal  church  on  the 
otiier;  they  wanteil  a  rallying  puioL  uf  rc»i9tance  against  loth,  aaj  they 
could  only  find  it  in  the  elevation  of  the  thrune  to  an  imperial  height. 
Hcnci!  the  clergy  supported  the  principle  uf  legitimacy',  which  by  h»  citn- 
ftiktency  and  perpeluity  was  calculaU-<l  to  pruniole  the  progreiwlve  ascen- 
sion of  the  princely  nathorit\';  nnd  thus  by  degreen  and  the  inevitable 
LfHUgTesft  of  on  active  doctrine  that  suroiuuntcd  every  ob«tacle,  the  church 
became  blended  witli  the  vtute,  and  the  policy  of  the  priotthood.  eser- 
cisiog  its  subtle  influvnce,  governed  and  directed  the  motives  of  Che  civil 
joriMliction. " — Ibid.  rvl.  \.,  p.  198. 

The  first  step  the  clei^  made  towanls  securing  the  success 
of  their  plan  was  to  csLnblisli  a  fixed  and  immutable  line  of 
succession  to  the  ducal  throne  of  Muscovj-,  Ilavinf;  proved 
their  fttreiigth  on  this  point  in  the  case  of  Vnssilv's  fiuocession 
ftgainst  the  claims  uf  his  vuiclc  Yut)-,  Duke  of  Uolitseh,  whom 
they  excommunicated  and  expelled,  one  thing  only  was  now 
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wftnting  to  the  complete  concentration  of  power — autonrocj'. 
Fur  this  they  found  a  povrrrAil  champion  in  Ivan  III.  the 
Great,  w  lio  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  I  -ICi.  Let  us  examine 
the  chanictcnKticft  of  that  gi^aUicss,  for  in  Muscovy  even 
greatness  ts  diflPerent  from  what  it  is  in  other  coimtnes. 

Ivan  ]  II.,  according  to  the  pnijihecies  which  aniionnccd  his 
bdvent,  had  ascended  the  throni:  by  thedivino  right  of  kinga. 
As  such,  he  disliked  the  liberty  of  individuals  and  states^  in 
common  with  all  rulers  who  deem  that  ihey  durive  their  right  to 
reign  frum  au  high  a  aource.  To  prevent  any  competitor  fur  his 
power  aturting  up  from  tlie  few  remaining  prinixtt  of  the  Uurick 
family  whose  lives  the  Tartars  had  yet  spared,  he  degraded 
nil  whom  he  did  not  put  to  death,  to  the  rank  of  boyars,  and 
reduced  tJie  buyars  to  mere  ser^'itors  at  his  court*  He  crushed 
the  Hbcrtica  of  the  independent  republican  cities  of  Novognrod, 
Pskow  and  W'iatka,  by  artfully  representing  their  institutions 
to  the  boyars  as  absurd  anomalies  and  usurjiations,  and  to 
the  people  as  treasonable  innovations  against  the  internal 
order  aiid  security  of  tlie  empire — a  puUlical  dogma  which 
has  tieen  faithfully  adhered  to  by  the  czars  of  recent  dxUCj 
And  by  none  more  than  Nicholas.  He  knew  not,  nor  coaM 
he  suffer,  any  other  government  than  that  which  he  and  bla 
predecessors  had  seen  amongst  the  Tartars,  under  whom 
Ivan  ].  hud  acted  in  the  quality  of  a  mere  tax-gatherer,  and 
on  thai  account  liad  been  surnamed  the  Purser.  Haughty  as 
Ivan  III.  was — (it  was  however,  only  owing  to  the  reproach 
ofbis  still  haughtier  consort,  that  he  escaped  the  ceremony  of 
licking  the  drops  from  the  mane  of  the  Tartar  envoy's  ho»e) — 
he  had  yet  so  much  of  the  liabitual  timidity  uf  a  slave  in  the 
presence  of  his  mustcTs,  that  in  a  pitched  battle  where  they 
were  beaten  by  his  pcneml,  Svenogrod,  although  at  the  head 
of  200,000  men,  he  was  too  terror-stricken  to  venture  an 
attack,  and  actually  fled.  Russia  was  liberntcd  under  his 
reign  from  the  Tartar  yoke,  bnt  more  owing  to  the  internal  dis- 
Mnsions  which  had  crept  into  the  Golden  Horde  thim  to  the 
military  skill  or  courage  of  the  Muscovites.  '•  Ncvcilhel(»w," 
«IVB  an  Ktiglish  historian,  "such  was  their  reverence  for  the 
"  czar,  who  was  nmsidcn'd  as  the  depositary  of  wisdom, 
"  that  ihev  looked  upon  this  very  act  of  pusillanimity  with 
"  awe,  and  extrocletl  iVom  bin  apparent  ivvn  tiie  subtle  elc- 
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"  tncnt  of  a  Bccoml  providence,  aajing  that  he  had  seen  tlie 
"  body  of  the  future  before  its  extreme  shndows  had  durkcned 
**  other  men's  vision."  lilt  legilimflcy  being  surrounded  with 
such  a  halo  of  revereutial  awe,  oiid  be  bimsclf  possessed  of 
the  iuordiniitc  sclf-lovc  c-ommon  to  men  of  hitt  clussr  no  nundcr 
llial  headntittud  something  supernattiraJ  in  hitt  nature.  Wbnt 
he  thus  atbnitted  be  resolved  to  convert  iato  an  article  of  be- 
lief. He  first  assumed  tbc  title  of  cj»r,  liitburto  uuknown^ 
and  thus  at  uncc  distingxtisbcd  himself  as  superior  to  the  rest 
of  the  Kussiun  princes.  To  rcndc-T  su|>ert)miu8  all  rect^tition 
on  the  [lart  of  other  monarchs,  %vho  at  tliut  time  Iiiu-dly  knew 
the  niune  of  the  grand-dukedom,  he  declared  that  he  held  the 
crown  of  Uiuaia  of  the  High  and  Holy  Trinity,  and  tlial  he 
would  not  degrade  it  by  asking  the  Kuncliun  of  uuy  earthly 
piiteutiite.  An  Auatriun  envoy  who  luul  failed  in  snuie  pelty 
forms  of  court  etJqtiette,  considered,  by  the  czar  as  the  tj-pcs 
of  his  Bupremncy,  could  not  gain  admitliincc  to  his  pi-esence 
until  lu»  own  sovereign  had  cDuscnted  to  treat  him  aa  liis 
equal.  From  fear  leat  hi;*  dignity  shoidd  be  compromised, 
the  czar  conimtrnded  the  ambassador  he  sent  to  the  Sublime 
Porte  to  address  the  sultan  not  on  his  kacca  but  standing,  to 
address  him  in  person,  and  to  yield,  no  precedence  to  the 
leprcsentatives  of  any  other  monarch.  By  tliM  arrogant 
l>cimng,  not  lost  upon  his  successors,  immediate  and  remote, 
;  for  they  all  read  and  study  history  and  imitate  the  examples 
left,  by  their  predecessors,  he  "  rent  the  veil  which  concealed 
Russia  from  Europe."  His  domestic  jioHcy  was  no  less  a 
masterpiece,  adapted  to  work  on  a  barbarous  {icople.  B>'zan- 
tium  had  (hen  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  its 
erniKjror  with  his  daughter  lived  in  exile  at  Rome.  Ivoji 
asked  and  obtained  the  hand  of  the  fugitive  Grecian  princess 
through  the  intercession  of  the  Roman  pontilT,  who,  in  order 
to  enhance  his  service  to  the  czar,  sent  him,  along  with  his 
bride,  a  double-beaded  eagle,  the  emblem  of  imperial  dignity. 
That  emblem  was  ])roc1aimed  to  be  henceforth  the  national 
firms  of  Russia.  But  as  political  compliments  to  that  country 
commonly  end  in  becoming  realities,  the  double-headed  ejigle 
was  represented  to  the  people  as  a  proof  tlukt  their  czar  bad 
stepped  into  the  rights  of  tbc  Greek  emperors,  and  that 
thenceforth  Moscow  was  to  become  ihc  Byzantium  so  deeply 
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reverenced  by  them,  its  the  source  from  which  tliey  derived 
their  religion,  their  snints,  their  eecle^iasticul  hierarchy,  their 
sacird  imoges,  their  viij>o«r-^)atiis  nnd  alphtibet.  The  court 
of  the  czar  was  surrouuded  with  oriental  forms,  ceremonies 
and  splendour;  and  external  obser^-anres,  however  trifling  lit 
themselves,  were  looked  upon  as  the  necessary  nccompani- 
inenbi  of  a  sovereign  who  derived  his  power  from  the  Holy 
Trinity.  The  metropolitan  of  Mowow,  who  has  since  Iwen 
raiticd  to  the  title  uf  that  of  KiLSsia,  looked  with  salisfnetion 
from  his  elevated  position  on  the  happy  results  of  the  lalmura 
of  the  clcqri',  and  hccinne  /ealouH  for  the  indeprndenreof  the 
Muscovite  church.  A  laAtiug  breach  was  thenceforth  opened 
between  Grccism  and  lUimauism,  and  hatred  to  the  latter 
was  becomi-  the  leading  dogma  of  the  former.  Snb-^equunt 
e\ents  sufficiently  demonstrate  it,  though  this  czar  himself  did 
not  fail  to  evince  it  on  many  occasions. 

Ivan  IV.  united  theocracy  with  autocracy,  and  obtained 
Uic  surname  of  the  Terrible.  There  is  no  kind  of  cruelty  on 
animals  and  on  men  Avhich  he  had  not  committed  in  his  boy- 
hood ;  in  after  years  be  provetl  a  real  demon  to  his  subjects. 
It  would  be  loathsome  to  recount  all  the  atrocities  of  which 
lie  was  gmlty ;  they  were  acts  of  insanity.  Haunted  by  the 
idea  of  plots  and  conspiracies  of  the  boyars  aguin»t  him,  he 
poignarded  them  in  the  open  market-place  nnd  at  church 
with  his  own  hand,  and  was  suiTonnded  by  a  body-guard  of 
COOO  men,  his  assistants  in  the  officf  of  cxecution«r.  Ketinin^ 
on  cruelty,  he  viewed  vith  delight  the  violation  of  the  moat 
sacred  feelings,  and  foivi^d  one  man  to  kill  his  brother,  and 
another  his  father,  in  his  presence.  On  u  certain  0(X>aBion  he 
caused  eighteen  gibbets  to  be  erected  at  M(>scnw,  and  rom- 
pclIeH  the  trembling  citizens  to  witness  the  tortures  of  200 
victims  whom  he  haj  euspocted  of  plotting  against  him.  At 
Novogorod,  from  500  to  1000  citizens  were  daily  brought  be- 
fore him  and  his  son,  and  massacivd  before  their  eyes  or 
drowned  in  the  river  Volkov,  till  the  number  of  the  dead 
amounted  to  G0,000.  In  a  lit  of  nuidness  he  one  day  re- 
signed the  throne  in  owler  tn  Im!  invited  to  n-tnni  to  it,  on 
contlitjon  of  being  jx^nnilted  to  exercise  bis  murderous  propen- 
sitica  unmolested.  •Strange  that  a  fanaticism  for  autocracy 
should  be  m  cuilr  excited  u  llmt  for  republicoiiium  I  the 
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recall  of  Tinn  pi-cscntK  a  striking  iiiatunce  of  that  species  of 
inratuatioii.  Tlie  idea  that  he  derived  his  sovcrcijjiity  front 
God  had  so  coinplctcly  conrouiidcd,  in  the  iinagiuatiiiri.s  of  the 
rude  MuBCovitcs,  the  ilistinrtion  Ijelwc en  Go<l  and  their  sove- 
reign, Uint  at  t'verj*  di«n»trous  crisis  they  looked  to  the  czar 
for  that  Bijccour  which  could  only  come  from  Heaven,  and 
deserted  hy  him,  they  believed  ihcmselves  abandoned  by 
Omni|»otrncc.  "The  czar,"  they  complained^  "has  forsaken 
"  us,  and  we  arc  lost.  Who  will  now  defend  us  against  the 
"  enemy  ?  What  arc  sheep  witliout  the  shepherd?  Let  him 
"  punish  all  those  who  deserve  :l;  has  he  not  the  power  of 
*^  life  and  death  ?  The  state  cannot  rcmiiin  without  a  himd, 
"  and  wc  will  not  acknowledge  any  other  than  him  whom 
"  God  has  given  us/*  Infatuated  by  the  blind  devotion  of 
hia  servile  subjects,  Ivan  converted  his  palncc  into  a  mona- 
aterj",  assumed  the  garment*  and  title  of  abbot,  and  turned  his 
courtiers  and  his  cut-throat  body-guard  into  n  spiritual  fra- 
leruity,  in  the  hopc^  by  such  bu3boncr\%  to  bring  himself 
into  nearer  comraunicatian  with  the  Deity,  if  not  to  exalt  his 
own  nature  into  Romething  more  rcsenibMng  the  Divine.  In 
this  re8|)ect,  the  following  reply,  of  his  own  comfiosition,  to  a 
letter  of  Prince  Kurbsky,  wlio  had  lied  to  Poland,  and  who 
was  considered  a  conspirator,  rany  be  ruad  as  a  rcjuarkable 
inartancc  of  his  theolog}' : — 

"  Iflitf,  wretch,"  writes  the  Czar,  nfler  a  prelude  in  which 
be  apostrophizes  the  Almighty,  "  dost  thou  destroy  thy 
"  traitor  soid  in  saving  by  flight  thy  worthless  body?  If 
"  tliou  art  really  honest  aud  virtuous,  why  not  die  by  the 
"  hand  of  thy  master,  and  thereby  obtain  the  crown  of  mar- 
"  tyrdom  ?  What  is  life }  What  are  earthly  pomps  and 
"riebcs>  Vimity  and  shadows!"  iVflcr  re]>lying  to  aorae 
of  Kurbsky's  sjicctlic  charges,  he  continues,  '*  What  tliou 
"  naserlcst  of  the  assumed  cnielties  imputed  to  me,  is  on 
"  Impudent  lie.  I  do  not  destroy  the  elders  of  Israel,  nor  do 
*'  I  filain  with  their  blood  the  Lord's  tcinplts:  the  peaceful 
"  and  religious  live  happily  in  my  service.  Against  traiUirs 
•*  alone  I  am  severe;  but  who  ever  spared  themt'  Did  not 
"  Ouist^mlinc  the  Great  Haeritiee  his  only  son?"  Further 
on  he  adds:  "Thou  tellcsl  me  that  T  never  again  shall  see 
"  thy  Ethiop  face :  heavens !  what  a  misfortune !    Thou  sur- 
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**  roundest  the  tlironc  of  the  Highest  mth  those  I  have  put 
*'  to  flcflth — a  new  heresy  I  Nn  one,  eoilh  the  ajKifttlc,  con 
"  see  God  \  but  1  am  Rilent,  for  Solomon  forbids  ub  to  waste 
"  words  upon  fools  like  thee." 

To  prove  that  he  did  uot  adduce  the  example  of  CoostoD- 
tine  in  vain,  he  with  his  own  hand  iisaas^inaled  his  son,  be- 
cause, in  a  fit  of  frenzy,  he  thought  him  le^mrticd  with  the 
boyors  to  dethrone  him.  In  his  cxces«cB  he  »ot  at  naught 
ail  law,  human  aud  divmc.  He  robbed  monasteries,  Qoggc4 
ecclesiastics,  and  even  married  seven  wives,  which  was.accord- 
iug  to  the  tenets  of  the  Greek  Church,  an  unjuinlonable  of- 
fence. Great  as  were  the  crimes  of  Nero  oitd  Caligula,  thcj 
were  neither  sodivtraificd  nor  ttp|)QlHng,  nor  were  their  victiuM 
so  numerous.  FIc  at  last  usurjicd  the  place  and  attributes 
of,  and  identified  himwlf  with  the  Creator.  The  public  de- 
clumtion  of  his  supremacy  he  couched  in  the  following  terms: 
*'  I  am  your  God  as  God  is  mine,  and  my  throne  is  sur- 
rounded by  arrjiangels,  as  is  the  throne  of  God."* 

Th**  calamiticiendui-etlbythppcopleunder  thenipnofTvRii, 
had  tJie  natuj-al  effect  of  disposing  them  to  ^eek  for  religious 
consolutiou,  and  on  bis  death,  in  1580,  the  authority  of  the 
church  was  verj'  ct>nRi<lcmblt\  It  received  a  further  aug- 
mentation of  power  during  the  regency  of  Boris  Goudonofij 
by  the  crcalion  of  a  Patriarch  of  Russia.  This  step  rendered 
the  IluRSo-Greek  Church  independent  of  the  Patrinrch  of  Con- 
stantinople; and  owing  to  the  political  iutluence  of  Russia, 
the  new  patriarchate  soon  attained  a  d^ree  of  consideration 
superior  to  that  enjoyed  by  ouy  of  the  others  belonging  to 
the  oriental  church.  The  influence  of  the  rlergj-  had,  indeed, 
taken  so  strong  a  root  at  that  epoch,  that  Boris,  who  had  bccu 
merely  a  minister  of  Ivun.  owed  his  elevation  to  the  throne 


*  Tlte  following  insUnee  of  ibu  ipcdn  of  l>lAji|)hcmoiu  fwlia^  at  artualt]'  r«< 
itting  oniong  Uie  Mutcartte*.  ii  rclalril  liv  M.  Knlliicm  "  Cur  ct  Dicii  iic  for- 
Blliciit  (Uns  Icun  eipriu  qn'  quo  tn^tnc  Irlte.     Dltrn  cx  Ic  Cur  nvslont  la  proprirtf 
^44  tout  leun  Incns.     Am  ifucAlinns  difiiL-ilei  ill  n'|HiD')iunn( :  '  II  n'\  •  ijiir  I>ica 
Ct  Ic  C/AT  qui  Ic  Mctiml.*     Lc  Ciw  wvtii  «  que  Ic»  ami*  *^   '  ■   '  ■ , 

CDnfid^nrei.  ^t  r<>  i^ii'un  licnnmc  ^tualt  ctRDt  uwL     Ila  cn^i' 
twiR  la  ric  CI  U  tfinl^,  U  bnmi'-  ilc  IiMti  fiiiiiurti.  ii   iiikim  n  , 

Cli«viMix.     L«  rciiMTfU  qii'ilt 

«*tn  triifir.  ilit  uti  iirfde  Eiirn..  >■, 

'■!'■-■  iTit  la  imijtnt^'il'u!!  ,  ill  k-a 
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solely  to  the  patrinrch  newly  created  by  him,  Demetrius^ 
whether  false  or  true,  but  tor  the  oticncc  he  pave  the  tlergy 
hy  h'\^  predilccliou  for  Catholicism,  would  in  all  prolwbility 
cot  have  Iwen  hurled  from  his  throne,  to  perish  as  an  im- 
poBtjvr  !  ^vhilKt  Schuyski,  who  su]iportcd  the  faith  against  the 
tanntit  and  ridicule  ut'  foreigners,  waa  raised  tu  it  by  the  uni- 
ted voices  of  the  ])eoplc.  \nadialav,  the  crown-prince  of 
Poland,  by  his  adhrrencc  to  the  Pope,  lost  the  golden  op- 
I)ortunity  of  imiting  the  throne  of  MuBcovy,  to  which  he  had 
been  elected,  with  that  of  Poland,  an  union  which  would 
have  prevented  all  the  disasters  which  subsequently  ovep- 
wlielmt'd  his  rfiuntrj-.  It  tit  that  time  t-ost  the  lives  of  liJOfiOO 
Poles  at  Moscow,  and  thia  was  only  the  beginning  of  the 
deadly  strife  between  Komnnirtm  and  Ruaso-Grecism. 

The  throne  of  Hussia  passed  into  the  house  of  Ruraanotf, 
in  the  ])cnion  of  the  Czar  Michael ;  and  the  metropolitan  of 
Rostov,  the  most  eateemed  of  its  members.  Wiis  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  patriiu'oh,  the  political  and  spiritual  authority  be- 
coming by  this  event  centred  in  one  family  (1613).     One 
further  step  only  was  wanting,  and  that  step  was  taken  hy 
Peter  tho  Great, who  resolved  to  concentrate  the  two  powers — 
the  divine  right  of  ndiiig  men  and  that  of  directing  tlicir 
consciences — iti  the  person  of  the  emperor.   To  ettcct  this,  he 
abolished  llie  patriarchate  (1721),  and  catabtiahed  in  its  place 
the  Holy  Directing  Synod,  (Oswoishcnnui  sobor,}  on  ccelesi- 
aHtieal  college  which  was  to  take  cognizance  of  matters  con- 
nected with  religion,  but  finally  refer  their  derisions  to  the 
sovereign,  who  thenceforth  became  the  head  of  the  church. 
In  tlic  ordinance  he  issued  under  the  title  of  **  Spiritual  Re- 
gulations," the  motives  are  explained  which  induced  him  to 
ctfcct  this  change,  and  the  laws  enumerated  by  which  the 
conduct  of  the  clergy  was  to  be  governed.     These  regulations 
constitute  the  basis  of  the  established  church  of  Russia  as  it 
now  exists.     They  distinctly  state  that  no  one  but  the  sove- 
mgn  shall  be  recognised  as  its  head,  and  the  bishops  on  en- 
tering on  their  spiritual  oftice  are  held  to  swear  to  thia  article. 
They  are  moreover  bound  by  oath  to  obsen-e  all  the  statutes 
and  ennona  of  the  church ;  and  Ukewise,  by  Art.  G,  to  teach 
and  enjoin  the  priests  within  their  dioceaes  to  prevent  the 
inoreaac  of  actusmj  superstition  and  foreign  rites.     By  Art  7 
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they  arc  prohibited  from  iutcrfcring  iu  sectUar  concerns  on 
any  pretence  wlmtsucvcr. 

ThiK  bold  measure,  together  with  his  other  attcniptii  at  in- 
novation, OR,  taxing  the  cle-i7:j-  like  the  rest  of  his  subjcot«, 
iliminisliini^  the  number  of  monks  and  nuns  in  monaateriea, 
employing  these  buildings  as  hospitals  for  invalid  anldien*, 
printing  the  Bible,  imposing  n  tax  on  all  pcrHniis  u-|io  let 
their  beards  grow,  &c.,  obtained  for  Peter  the  name  of  Anti- 
christ, and  passages  were  easily  found  in  Scripture  by  the 
clergj'  to  prove  that  he  merited  tlic  destgnalion.  So  little 
did  he,  in  this  career  of  reforms,  answer  to  the  former  iflea  of 
a  czar,  and  so  little  apt  were  they  to  appreciate  them,  that  he 
appeared  in  their  eyes  only  an  heresinrch. 

Nevertheless,  Peter  did  not  stop  at  these  external  regula- 
tions of  RuB8o-<3reciam,  and  in  order  to  its  being  respected 
at  home,  he  took  care  to  have  the  Holy  SJ^lod  recognised 
abroad.  In  a  letter  to  Jcremias,  then  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, he  informed  him  tlmt  the  said  synod  would  be  tlience- 
forth  invested  with  the  same  powers  and  dignity  as  formerly 
belonged  to  the  patriarch,  and  desired  that  he  and  the  other 
oriental  patriarchs  should  correspond  with  it  upou  matters 
touching  their  common  religion.  In  an  answer  returned 
by  Jercmias  on  the  iI3rd  September,  1723,  that  digrutary 
approved  of  the  sjTiod  aa  "patriarchal"  on  his  own  part,  and 
on  that  of  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch,  Jerusalem  and  Alex- 
luidria.  From  that  period  not  only  the  independence  of  the 
Russian  Church  has  been  confirmed  and  tlic  sovereign  re- 
cognised as  its  legitimate  head,  but  Russia  Iwing  the  only 
|)ohtical  power  of  that  persiuision,  a  protecloral  right  over 
the  re*t  of  the  oriental  churches  has  tadtly  been  conceded 
to  her,  which  she  will  never  forego,  and  wliieh  in  case  of 
dissension  would  probably  be  appealed  to  by  the  weaker  of 
the  contending  parties.  In  this  convention  Riiroi)e  enters  not, 
and  Russia  would  accordingly  exercise  her  right  with  rc«pect 
to  the  four  patriarchaLeK  of  the  Kiu^tcm  Church,  should  they 
be  aggrieved,  in  the  same  manner  as  she  now  extends  llic  iwli- 
ticol  protectorate  she  has  acquired  by  inleniatinuiil  treaties 
over  the  hospodariatcs  of  MuUluvia  and  Wallachia,  and  the 
rcpnblic  of  Cracow, 

For  the  maintenance  of  his  authority  in  his  ui-v  ly-uMtuued 
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character  of  head  nf  the  church,  in  conjunction  with  his  poli- 
tical rule,  Peter  the  First  did  not  think  it  beneath  liisdipnity 
to  compile  11  catechism,  and  e^'en  oceasionnlly  to  lecture  In 
the  churches.    In  this  respect  his  successoni  differed  widely 
both  from  him  and  from  their  other  predecessors,  who  hiui 
ulnavrt  aifeclwl  h  certain  degree  of  Huiictity  ;  j^reatly  interior  in 
mental  cajjacity,  the  Muscovite  blood  that  ran  in  their  veins 
was  not  stifficiently  unmixed  to  enable  them  instinctively  to 
prosecute    the  plans   of   Muscovite  pohcy.     More   German 
tfaim  Rua»ian  by  origin,  imbued  with  foreign  notions  and 
manner$>  surrounded  by  German  favourites,  or  ad\'enturers 
of  all  nations,  they  despised  everything  llussian,  and  soon 
found  thcmaclvcs  at  variance  with  the  clergy  and  the  boyars. 
The  Cmrinas,  raised  from  the  condition  of  prostitutes  to  be 
consorts  of  the  Cxars  and  partners  of  their  throne,  or  sink- 
ing themselves  by  their  conduct  to  that  degraded  state,  were 
destitute  alike  of  monds  and  religion,  and  professed  the  French 
philosophy,  then  much  in  vogue,  as  a  justiticalion  of  their 
unrestrainetl  licentiousness.      Their  example   was  not  lost 
on  the  scmi-barbiirous  noblesse  and  uncntighteni^l  populace  ; 
and  Catherine  ll.'s  reign  was  the  golden  age  of  lying-in  and 
foundling  hospitals,  which  were  first  instituted  by  her.     it 
was   held  not  only  dishonourable  but  dangerous  to  associate 
willi  the  national  party :  the  fate  of  the  Czarcvitchs  Alexis 
'Rnd  Ivan   gave   warnings   not   to  be  disrcgiu-dcd ;   and  the 
Dg<-s  of  the  Varagi,  when  no  prince  died  a  natural  death,  ap- 
peared to  have  returned. 

Peter  11 1.,  rebaptized,  (a  necessarj-  preliminary  to  ascending 
the  throne,)  Peter Ficdorowitch,  was  still  Charles  Peter  Ulrick, 
Duke  oi  Holstein-Gottorp,  and  a  Lutheran.  He  had  a  Lu- 
theran chnpel  in  his  palace  nt  Onmicnbaum, where  the  Ger- 
man companions  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  his  own 
German  prcdileclionfi,  were  an)*thing  but  in  unison  with  the 
theocratic  part  of  the  sway  he  had  to  exercise  over  Russia.  He 
nevertheless  sufficiently  understood  its  autocratic  \'aluc  In  cn- 
nbling  him  to  seize  the  large  domains  of  the  Church  and  ap- 
propriate them  to  his  own  purposes.  He  first  intruduced  the 
eufilom  of  paying  the  clei^y  hkc  the  rest  of  public  function- 
nriea,  fixing  their  salaries  at  the  low  rate  of  25UO  roubles 
for  the  metropolitans,  and  of  500  to  150  roubles  per  annum 
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fbr  the  curates.    The  object  of  thiK  measure,  m  he  stated 
in  his  ttknsc,  vaa  to  rclicN-c  the  clcrp;y  of  their  temporal  cares, 
that  they  might  the  better  be  enabled  to  nttentl  tn  (he  ctire 
of  Bouls;  thus  addiiin-  insult  and  iriiny  to  robbcrv.     How 
dearly  he  paid  for  these  act«  is  sliown  \jy  the  manifesto  of 
his  wife  and  murderew,  Catherine  the  Second,  on  her  nc- 
ceasiou  to  the  limine.     "  All  tnic  sons  of  Rtissin,"  she  say*, 
"ha%'e  clearly  seen  tlie  preat   danger  to  which  the  whole 
"  Russian  Empire  has  aetuatly  been  exposed.     The  foundn- 
"  tions  of  our  orthodox  Greek  relipion  have  been  sliuken, 
"  and  its  traditions  exposed   to  total   destruction,   so  that 
"  there  vm  nbsulute  n'ason  to  fear  that  the  faith  which  has 
**  been  established  in  Russia  from  the  oarlirst  ttmrs  would 
"  be  entirely  changed,  and  a  tbrcign  religion   introduced.*' 
Catherine  became  a  Greek,  for  the  purjiosc  of  conqueritig 
Greece :  she  ttrst  sent  a  llect  into  the  Meditrrrnncnn,  to  show 
that  she  was  able  to  attempt  it.     Paul  the  First  came  to  the 
rescue  of  the  estnblishcd  chiurch  nnd  of  the  ancient  dignity 
of  the  cKars :  be  hud,  among  hh  other  mad  regulations,  re- 
stored the  ceremony  of  (;cnuflexinn  before  the  sovereif^n,  and 
coni]>ellcd  foreiifners  of  all  nations  to  attend  rcpdarly  at  their 
respective  plnces  of  worship.    The  Emperor  Alexander  was 
much  of  a  cosmopoUlc :  he  kissed  tlie  hand  of  every  priest 
he  met;  on  hia  visit  to  England  be  is  said  to  have  praised 
Qnakerism  as  the  best  rcllfH'in ;  on  his  return  to  Russia  ho 
ijave  into  the  mysticism  of  Madame   Kriidener,  and  iticti,  as 
is  asserted,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    It 
may  be  said  in  his  pmsc,  that  so  tar  as  depended  on  himself 
imd  not  on  the  in»titutiunsof  Uic  country,  all  religions  during 
his  reign  enjoyed  perfect  toleration.     The  same  cannot  be 
said  of  Xichohift  I.     He  wields  the  double-cdped  sword  of 
the  Autocrat  of  All  the  Russias  and  of  the  I'otriarch  of  all  the 
Eastern  Churches.     He  is  as  hostile  to  Che  western  churches 
w  he  is  to  the  forms  of  ^tivernment  of  wrsteni  Europe,  and  in 
politica  OS  well  as  in  religion  he  is  a  ^nuintr  RnsHion:  in 
either  respect  his  pohcy  is  grasping  and  dangerous. 

Such  ia  iJie  history  of  the  Greek  Church  as  the  state  religion 
of  Russia,  iuid  such  the  v;mety  of  niuditications  tl  luu  tmder- 
goiie>  in  its  tenets  and  its  efvIi_*i<tnstiod  hicriirchy,  from  the  cn- 
UgfateumcDt  or  barbarisnij  the  bigotry  or  irrcUgion,  the  wis- 


dom  or  the  frantio  insanity  of  ditfcrent  niitrwraU.  It  remains 
to  be  seen,  whether  a  retigion  bo  constituted,  lU  Christtaa 
principlc<i  flhiiken  us  we  have  seen  to  the  very  ibundation,  is 
adb^tecl  to  an  age  of  civihzation  or  likely  to  conduce  tn  the 
niorul  improvemf  nt  of  its  professor*.  The  nnture  of  n  reli- 
gion is  btst  inferred  Ihim  Lbo  ductrines  it  inculcates  and 
the  forms  it  lulopts,  and  much  light  may  be  thrown  ou  that 
of  the  Greek  Church  by  n  caretVil  study  of  its  precepts. 
Let  us  consider  those  drawn  up  for  his  own  diocese  by 
Peter  Mogilu*,  MclropuUtan  of  Kiov,  a  man  of  great  {>icty, 
which  were  cjinftrmed  by  the  four  orieatal  patriarclis  in 
IG'13j  and  used  all  over  Ruwtia  until  they  were  superseded 
by  the  catechism  <^'the  Archbishop  of  Novogorod,  published 
by  tlie  Synml  in  1760.  What  do  those  nine  precepts  en- 
join? 

•*  1st,  Attendance  on  the  public  worship;  2ndly,  obser- 
**  vance  of  the  four  great  fiutts ;  3rdly,  reverence  towards 
**  persons  in  holy  orders ;  4lhly,  auricular  confession ;  SllUy. 
**  to  ohun  heretical  Iwoks;  6lhly,  to  j>ray  for  the  supreme 
**  powere,  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  for  the  conversion  of 
"  heretics ;  7ttUy,  to  observe  particular  fasta  and  penances 
"  appointed  ut  confession  by  tlic  bishop  or  cuufeseor ;  Kthly, 
"  not  to  appropriate  the  goods  and  revenues  of  the  church ; 
"  and  E^hly,  not  to  solemnize  murnuges  dimng  a  season  of 
«  fasting." 

Now,  by  Protestants,  all  these  precepts,  witli  the  exce]ition 
of  "attendance  at  church,"  would  be  rejected  aa  altogether 
useless  and  uneftseutiid  to  Christianity,  the  spirit  of  which 
must  be  imbibed  from  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  from 
the  admonitions  of  the  pulpit.  There  is  no  room  for  either 
in  UuKHa — preaching  being  forbidden,  except  by  speciiU  jier- 
mission  from  the  bishop,  which  is  rarely  applied  for;  and  the 
Bible  being  unknown  funoog  the  people,  and  scarcely  used 
CTcn  by  the  cJcrgy,  who  have  no  occoRinn  for  it  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  religious  duties.  The  whole  duty  of  the 
Russian  divine  consists  in  reading  Uturgies  on  dit^>rent  festi- 
vals— in  makmg  bows  and  the  sign  uf  the  cross — in  pomp 


*  Hi*  book  wu  ciUcd  "  A  CunfeniPfi  vt  (be  Citholtc  antt  ApiisioUc  Poilh  of 
th«  Grfda  tnd  RuMlani,  f.  e.  ot  tbo  wbdc  Eaatprti  or  Grerk  Cliurch."  Au  edition 
«f  ]ti  in  Onek,  LtXia  and  (icniuuit  mi  piintcd  in  Breiliu  in  17&1. 
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and  ceremonies,  to  wbicli  tho»e  of  the  Catholic  or  any  other 
church  nre  as  notlting  in  comparison.  The  show  and  pou- 
touunic  of  this  church  \»y  indeed,  quite  oriental.  On  this 
very  accouut  Vladimir  chose  Grccism  in  ])rcfercnce  to  any 
other  creed.  It  is  not  so  much  a  worship  ua  a  mere  ntuid, 
less  calculated  to  infuse  the  genuine  spirit  of  Christianity 
than  U>  keep  the  mind  in  a  state  of  vague  awe  and  stujie- 
faction,  highly  favourable  to  a  dc:ipotic  jfovcnimcnt  like  that 
of  Rnssia,  and  which  is  greatly  jiromoted  by  the  aduiation 
w  ith  which  the  names  of  the  czar  and  of  the  imperial  family 
are  interwoven  in  the  jmiyers.  Hardly  any  participation  in 
the  service,  or  but  few  responses,  are  required  from  the  con- 
gregation; the  whole  is  jicrlormcd  by  the  pricat,  tlie  reiuler, 
the  deacon  and  the  singers^  w  ho  are  diA'idcd  into  two  choruRcs. 
In  short,  taking  into  account  all  the  relics  of  bones,  wood, 
rags  and  garments,  supposed  to  have  belonged  cither  to  the 
Saviour,  the  Virgin  Marj-,  or  some  apostle,  together  with  a 
whole  calendar  of  rtaints,  male  and  female*,  for  every  day  in 
the  yeaj'  (sometimes  half  a  dozen  on  the  same),  which  a 
Husstan  has  to  adore,  his  rchgion  becomes  worse  than  any 
of  the  ancient  idolatries,  without  either  Uic  spirit  or  the  in- 
genuity which  distinguish  themt. 

*  AtuotiE  tlic  priic*  a^^tnJcl  in  1S3*  by  lUe  lnii>cnal  AnwJrmy  nf  Srirmr*  ll 
rrlfnhiir^li,  nu  out*  to  KriMoff',  a  Binuaii  prinf,  for  liii  "  Ilistorii-el  [IjiiioMry 
of  the  Siints  in  (he  Huuian  CtiiirGli."  licnrc  it  nwy  W  ruily  infcrml  whit  ■ 
ho&i  of  fAJutt  llii>3ii  miiM  potBCU.  linrc  on  nlpltibctinl  •rrmiigrtDttit  wa>  nrcled 
Rs  n  vuiilr  tl)Krug]i  the  nuu«*  at  itirir  »hriiic«. 

t  Th«  author  o/  Uie  •'  Excunioiu.  iiilo  the  Interior  of  Rus*ui."  pabliibnl  this 
vrar,  likppnirtl  to  witnesa  the  |)€rformvic«  of  ilie  riivinc  Bcrrice  b  the  caihednl 
Prtnifbkni  at  Moerovr,  whiHi  he  <)c*rnbr«  a.\  fvllowt; 

"  The  cvc  on  whJch  ve  eDtentl  odc  of  ihc  tnajij'  eiiipcli  compntet)  in  ibia  edJ* 
f\ct,  ha)>)>euiii|t  to  be  ibai  of  Mime  fntiral,  the  rroKrl  of  \*<rit  crvjiturM — kjr,  and 
Mf  rirl)  nncs  tuo,  wham  Kf  fiiaiMl  cros.MDg  atid  ki<wii>ir,  btiiI  IxLDdiDK  aud  mtitnhlinff 

nitlkin  it.  vai  moit  iuuuciiK.     The  fiiM  chanting  >f  "'^ '-- ~' '^  '  •  -  - 

liljirc  f<f  taiirn,  m a»  nj^n  rmiiiil  («  \'t:  nrirth  al!  ili' 

htM  «■  )B»t  (iw  ^va  ulfidal.  wlMnn  no  linil  not  \'      •  ■     : 

usiKd  from  a  ciuall  iliivr,  and  liowiiig  like  a  Chinoar,  ctouid  ii  is  ■ 

tnoTTtrnt.     ftefurT  iltTmrting,  bnwrirr,  mwU  "i  ilie  crowd  tiir.  ■  i  iiiiw 

T'''--  <il  tabic — an  ciubtnidcml  bkcncu  of  ttc  \irgui — aad 

V  «•  ay  of  com)  night. 

-iguin  an  .M'  i<-in<T  i  ■-  ■-■         -'nt  all  wc  «tr  «w,  two  Kmoa|  ike  moat 
inoniit  Roman  CaUioUi*-  trr.  ia  notlui^  to  the  iiqicntitioft  of  tin 

KiBRauii>.    Wr  \\aa\  %»\\  t,'  ^.itlkin  door*  tltitt  «r  ■vfi-ili'-il  m  (ind  lUNia 

nf  ii  oiitsid*-;  !.iii  tbuir  (cnoiir  was  iwt  yri  riliBUJltd.     '  nicr- 

injt  «iti1  rr-tii'iilrttitTC  «•  T?^P*■  wriH  an^y  ircw.  llir  rbMn-Ii  ■utiifi. 
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A  re1i{Z;ion  may  have  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  and  also  de- 
rive credit  from  the  sects  that  spring  from  ita  bosom.  In 
this  respect  KoraBiiism  dcscrvps  our  partitnilnr  attention : 
witness  the  great  family  of  Protestant  sectA  which  it  has 
wnt  forth  into  the  world,  dirtVising  civilization  over  nations 
and  hemispheres,  and  eDmncipating  inaitkiiid  from  moral  and 
political  thraldom.  To  what  eictenL  the  Ratttt^n  Chun^h  has 
conferred  similar  hcnefits  may  Iw  estimated  by  the  degree  of 
civilization  and  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  Christians  of  the  Ko-^t, 
compared  with  iliat  |)OS»!88ed  by  their  western  brethren. 
^Vv  ronfine  oiirsi-lvcs  to  the  principal  branch  of  it,  Ihf  Kusso- 
Greck  Church,  whose  sects,  like  itself,  are  based  only  on  ex- 
tenialjt.  It5  fundamental  principles  seem  to  depend  on  aiich 
qtieslions  as  whether  or  not  the  imaf^es  of  saints  ought  to  be 
worshipped ;  huw  many  times  the  word  *'  Hallelujah''  should 
1)e  repeated  in  the  Utui^ ;  whether  the  sign  of  the  eross 
should  Iw  made  with  two  or  three,  and  with  which  of  the 
Angara, — from  which  last  tpie^tion  Rpnmg,  in  the  t>velt\h  cen- 
tury, the  first  lloskolnickRj  or  Russian  heretics.  In  the  four- 
teenth century  the  Strigolnicks  questioned  the  rij^hl  uf  bishops 
to  receive  money  for  urdinatiun.  Zozimus,  in  his  Jewish 
heresy,  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ,  sjtat  un  his  images  and 
on  those  of  the  Virgin,  und  introduced  circumcision.  The 
su'arms  of  ditferent  sects  produced  in  the  reign  of  Alexis  by 
the  refu&al  of  the  infcfrior  rlrrgy  to  acknowledge  the  new 
sacred  books  introduced  by  the  Patriarch  Nicon,  amounted 
to  no  less  than  sixty  in  number,  each  distinguished  by  its 
res|}cctive  canons  of  religious  mummery.  Tlie  distinctive  ob- 
servances of  some  of  these  sects  were  more  palpably  ridicu- 
lous than  those  of  the  others,  viz.  to  abstain  from  eating 
Iiam  und  sausages,  not  to  take  snutf,  not  to  drive  with  one 
jKile,  flee.  The  moat  absurd  of  all,  but  that  wliich  wiis  the 
most  religiously  obsened  by  all  the  Koskolnicks,  was  the 


r«ciint(  tier  iILfiuiI  linaingr.  nn  whiili,  a«  in  man*  nf  the  cliordwik  laniinn 
Imniii'i^  in  luinnur  <rf  the  crciing.  Tli«  crowd  ti4>rm«d  to  b«  glHn  HflM  if 
'..,  -^  «ircM  |iroantw»u  &r«  not  uucomiRtiii.    we  ran  never 

I  •  i  llio  eflthiniasm  of  ihr  propl«  in  lltcsc  rrligioiii  Ecre- 
-  ,   |treic)iitit  on  the  ocvason.  lomething  taid  to  cxcitt  (b* 
I :  lie,  iiwl  ofien  doqnontly  dotuf,  hy  Ruiuui  U«thulic  (iri^iLt,  vte 

.  I   .  Ikiit  M-r  iirrcr  Xitmt  errn  to  much  lu  one  wont  of  cthonitioii 

v(  miuiu$-    I'bc  wtwlc  t*  cbAuUu;  uni  wRTtog  of  tbe  Bnii»>" 
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lettmg  the  heard  grow,  for  it  was  announred  tiy  the  Stng- 
lavTiik  (a  bonk  rontninin);  100  ordinances  of  the  Russo-Greck 
Church  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Synod  htid  iu  1551) 
that  "  of  all  the  hen-sics  which  arc  punishable  by  cxcommu- 
"  nicatiou,  none  is  more  dnmnuble  and  criminal  than  that  of 
"  shaving  the  ixrard ;  that  even  the  btowl  of  the  raurtyr»  is  un- 
"  able  to  redeem  wich  guilt,  and,  conpwquently,  that  whosoever 
"  Rhavea  his  beard  for  human  considerations  violates  the  law 
"  and  is  an  enemy  to  God,  who  htm  created  htm  alVer  hi»  own 
"  image."  If  snch  be  their  precepts  of  fuith,  where  i*  the 
humanizing  spirit  of  the  sects  8i>rung  from  Grcciam  ?  Is  it 
not  wholly  the  reverse  of  the  influence  which  haa  been  cxer- 
cixed  by  those  derived  from  Romanism  ? 

However  puerile  the  tenets  of  these  sectarians  may  uppenr 
to  us.  they  clung  to  them  with  a  tenacity,  which  the  convic- 
tion tliat  the  salvation  of  their  souls  depended  on  the  obser- 
vance of  them  naturally  inspired.  They  endured  {iorsecu- 
tion  with  the  constancy  of  the  Uusaitca  and  Huguenots,  and 
shunned  not  to  die  the  death  of  martjTH.  Some  of  the  Zozi- 
mites  were  burned,  or  had  their  tongues  cut  out  j  the  An- 
tjniconiats  having  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses  and 
bams,  set  fire  to  them,  and  perished  in  the  llomes,  rather 
than  conform  to  the  estnbUsbcd  church ;  uud  the  convent  of 
Solovite,  on  the  White  Sea,  where  a  large  number  of  them 
had  taken  refuge,  sustained  a  wven  years'  siege  before  it 
surrendered.  Deprived  of  their  churches,  the  Roakohiicks 
fled  to  impenetrable  forests,  there  to  celebrate  their  religious 
rites ;  others  sought  and  found  an  asylum  in  Lithuania,  Po- 
land and  Turkey,  luid  some  colonies  of  them  still  exist  in 
those  countries.  They  reverence  the  bishop  of  Kolumna  as  a 
martyr,  and  consider  Michael  as  the  last  of  the  orthodox  czars, 
whose  jircnenl  represenlutivcs  they  look  upon  as  heretics. 
Peter  the  First,  to  whom  so  much  praise  is  given  fur  his 
toleration  of  all  religions,  withheld  it,  however,  from  these 
eectorious,  ^^llon1,  in  his  Spiritual  Regulations,  he  treated  as 
rebels ;  permitting  tliem  only  to  exist  on  sufferance,  by  pay- 
ment of  a  ta\,  and  on  condition  of  wearing  a  coppw  mcUol 
having  the  impress  of  a  beanL  They  were^  and  stiU  are, 
numerous  all  urcr  Ruasia.  Catherine  II.  trembled  before 
Pugatchetf,  a  Cossack  oi'  the  Don,  who  ravaged  the  coui»try 
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at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  of  these  dissenters,  most  of 
Ihciii  CuKsAcks.  But  these  urv  mattL-rs  which  Rii<iflin  is 
onxiuus  In  couccal.  In  1836^  when  the  Uit.Hsiaii  goveiTintent 
oU'ered  a  prize  for  the  best  history  of  the  Roskolnicks^  the 
mdition,  tine  qu/i  nojty  was  nttftched  to  it,  that  the  writer 
louid  prove  Ihtit,  since  the  iutruductiuii  of  the  ChriHtian 
Guth  into  Kiu>&ia,orthoduxy  hosulwavs  been  the  characteristic 
diKtiuclion  of  the  KuttJ^iiin  Church,  and  thut  it  it  has  never 
been  troubled  either  by  iiitemal  dissensions  or  by  heresies  of 
any  importance.  Why  take  the  trouble  to  prove  what  an 
ukase  had  already  dcckrcd  to  be  true?  Such,  however,  is 
tlic  mode  in  Kussiu  of  arriving  at  truth.  The  truth  re* 
quired  to  be  admitted  is  publicly  announced,  and  the  Hubject 
hail  nothing  further  to  do  tlian  to  ndvtince  and  receive  it  im- 
plicitly, if  he  stumble  in  his  way^  and  be  lusl,  the  fault  is 
in  his  rebellious  soul. 

Hence  the  character  fur  religious  toleration  claimed  by  the 
RuH.si;m  gnvcmment,  and  fur  which  it  assiunCH  to  it«elf  so 
much  credit,  is  shown  by  history  to  be  without  foundation. 
it  is  the  mure  uoteuablc,  from  the  fuel  that  the  distinction 
between  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy  invariably  leads  to  dia- 
cord,  'Severity  and  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  church  dominant. 
Ever)-  ostabhshetl  church  must  be  more  or  less  intuUrant, 
unless  it  can  be  induced  to  renoimce  its  claim  to  orthodoxy, 
i.r.  to  the  superior  truth  and  excellence  of  its  tenets  over  those 
of  the  dissuitiufi;  piuly*  wliich  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  any 
establiilied  church  would  do,  least  of  all  one  so  eminently 
pridiiip  iUelf  on  its  auijeriurity  as  docs  the  Russo-Groek. 
i''rt>ni  that  very  prinrljde  it  must  be  intolerant;  and,  since  it 
has  shown  so  much  animosity  to  dissenters  from  ita  own  im- 
metbatc  stork,  how  can  it  be  cxjKctcd  that  it  thnuld  be  more 
lentfiil  to  other  religious  *  ?  'I'lic  very  dugmii  of  subiiiersiou  at 


*  Tu  wliAi  Client  rvttgittuK  tulcraliim  i*  int'onilitcnl  « till  ilit  Intriii  o(  lliv  M us- 
rarllc  riitirch.  may  tie  riinii-iwl  rroin  tin-  <jwdc«  iif  tfiiinr  •mtici:  prrl'onncJ  tin 
l^     ■  ■'    '  '  '  ■  '.  ii  tlic  firti  Sun<l'i>  "      '     '"         *"  '■ 

A  on  l\te  Uiwli  tifTi 

liiicnrfing  lu  ihi-  lln  .>...., ^11 

')  Chu''«'li  rrbin  iu  Wflliii  ussndduku,  ntM 

.:,  niuiilu  aiitl  iiun«,  ilic  I  n  : 

"  To  iili  I  i  '•  imwliit  liHir  ■itficri'it  nii<  ''iltki  In  tlr- 

/rncv  of  (lie  i<  '.  mill  «rilicirr<>UMty,e»i  i«.  Tbfkt." 

"  The  QfltKitiuJ.  V  iii:iiii    ii(  Cllliil  tlllll  (riuni|iliaiiiiy  rrii  iiinuii)^-  itie  tntlDOfy  tif 
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luiptisni,  which  U  peculiar  to  the  Uiisao-Grcek  Clmrch,  ftnd 
not  practised  in  the  1ui$t,  pves  a  strong;  indication  of  its  per- 
secuting spirit.  The  submission  to  this  rite  was  ustially  exacted 
fmm  all  Clmstiaus  of  foreign  nationii  who  came  to  Kussiu, 
even  though  Uiey  were  already  members  of  the  Eastern 
churches,  if  they  were  desirous  of  coming  u-ithin  the  pale  of  the 
orthodox  Russian  chiu'ch,  (Xomocnnon»  22  fi".)  Once  bap- 
tized iu  this  way,  the  retiuii  to  their  country  was  prohibited  j 
whether  they  would  or  not,  they  belonged  irrevocably  to 
Kussia;  and  apostasy,  being  tantamount  to  high  treason  in 
that  country,  would  have  cost  them  their  lives.  ThuR  tlie 
ceremony  of  baptism  bound  them  body  and  soul  to  Russia; 
thenceforth  they  lived  and  acted  as  Russians.  Although  the 
rigour  of  such  laws  may  lately  have  been  in  some  degree 
relaxed,  still  no  conversion  is  sanctioned  except  it  be  to  tlie 
domiuiint  chui-ch.  This  of  course  augiuetit!)  the  number  of 
the  czar's  bondsmen ;  and  the  change  of  rehgion  is  a  rare  oc^ 
currence  among  the  Russiims.  Even  the  native  princesse* 
who  maiT>'  foreign  potentatt^s  are  restrained  from  changing 
their  faith,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sister  of  Ivan  the  'fliird,  for 
whom,  when  she  manied  Alexander  king  of  Poland,  it  wns 
stipulated  that  she  should  have  her  own  Greek  chn|)el ;  timt 
ahe  bliould  not  behold  the  inU-nor  of  a  C'atlioHr  church 
more  tlian  twice ;  and  that  in  accompanyiog  her  mothfiviit- 
law  to  churchy  she  should  go  no  further  than  the  door.  Nei- 
ther, in  our  own  days,  arc  the  giand  duchesses,  when  they 
marry  £uro|iean  princes,  permitted  to  embrace  the  religion  of 
their  husbands ;  while  those  who  marry  into  the  imperial  fa- 
mily are  obliged  to  renounce  their  own.  AVitncss  the  Prince&s 
of  Orange  and  the  Duchess  of  Weimar,  sisters  of  the  present 
emperi>r,  who  have  their  Greek  chapels;  whilst  the  present 
Empress  of  Russia,  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  PruKsia,  aiut  edu- 
cated a  Lutheran,  is  uow  Greek,    llicre  is  no  Russian  cm- 


ibowMlio  liavr  ill  pasttimwconttnilcil  tot  ilu'fi'-  ■'■ --  ■•  ■  ■  - -  -■'  ■— 

ful  «■)(!(  Iu  rclliiM  litHt  ciaiiiptf,  ilon  aUu  Ju*i: 
luMir,  coftU'ni)  Tui  ilir  (tu«  onltodoiy,  u»>l  liy  „ 
(li«aiEdtr>  (uf  eternal  bcuil<uJ«." 

Tlii-n,  in  a  luuil  vmev,  ilie  prlivi  Mp1*tm*  ill*  f«nntf>  nf  *hf  r^tenlftf  mti  ■ 
ll)l«.-J  t>j  tiiiii  >      '  .  . 

onlj  (ftvlcTi  llii 

UlltahjS  fnilh,"    <.^v   -t.. <...- -J   ,,t    L-'i.'.    VM..V.,  (..  -i-.-v. 
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nssy  without  its  Greek  cbapcl  (tnd  Greek  priests  attached 
to  it,  out  of  regard  i'or  tbe  salvatiou  of  tbe  souls,  if  not  of  the 
fttnbossadors  aad  coiisiila,  who  are  for  the  most  part  foreign- 
ers, at  least  of  their  nccrptaries  and  attaches. 

Similar  consequences  result  from  the  burial  of  a  foreigner 
bv  a  Greek  priest,  in  a  Russian  ccoietery.  By  that  aet  the 
deceased^  whether  CathoUc  or  Protcatonl,  becomcA  a  Russo- 
Gre<:k,  and  makt;.s  hia  tnmsit  to  the  gates  of  heaven  with  the 
pas$port  and  privileges  of  a  Russian*. 

Thotigh,  by  an  ukase  of  the  year  1801,  the  interment  of  a 
foreigner,  who  did  not  profess  the  orthodox  creed,  has  been 
forbidden  in  consecrated  ground,  the  church  does  not  refuse 
the  lucre  ceremonial  rites  of  burial  to  imy.  It^  however,  as 
sometimes  occurs  in  remote  parts  of  the  country,  the  holy  sa- 
cnmicnt  or  extreme  unction  be  administered  to  a  dying  man, 
from  the  unenlightened  but  wcU-mcant  zeal  of  bis  friends 
anxious  to  secure  for  him  a  place  in  consecrated  ground,  he 
is  considered  thenceforth  as  within  the  pale  of  the  Russian 
Church,  from  which,  under  the  heaviest  penalty  of  the  law,  he 
can  never  secede ;  and  in  case  of  his  recovery,  all  cbildren 
ibscqucntly  bom  to  him  arc  legally  subject  to  its  discipline, 
id  must  he  educated  in  its  faith :  a  posthumous  child  is 
placed  in  the  same  circumstances. 


*  AtnoDK  iho  MSS.  iu  the  Ilttliiti  )luMum.  ■  LatiD  Uuuluioii  uf  lucli  *  Rui- 
ilmi  pawpvrt  tn  bruTrii  1>  j>mcrreJ.  We  here  tpte  ihr  trhoir  of  that  rurumi 
tlocuiTKnl:  "Convcnani  de  Kiiwico  ed  nunctatiiiii  seroniiiHini*  Caihnritia;  Auitri- 
tiiitr  ReKlittr  rotnaiii!.  lluiua  modi  tiuru  lolcni  paitore^  iu  Ilti&iU  cuique  Rump 
dlvUi  ni<>1iUTiii|ti('  pectmiip  pro  iIIih  niitncrsnli  in  nrpiil'.'hriim  d:irp,  ui  i|iiaFn  primiini 
bJ  cmU  pottnm  veiKiitiutumnnrlatum  i  S*°.  Petro  luprcmojanitorcintroii^ltatur: 
^MnelMiria«  ]>ri  ^mliit  Cni'fciiii*  llnlltriMiiiii  ct  uniwnuK  lluiaiie  ArcliU'iiitrupitf, 
Dumltio  rt  omlco  nnsirg  !>aii(rto  Ft-liti  Ocj  onniptilcnth  jaiiitori.  Si^)Hii:amiM  libi 
boc  ifinpare  lUetn  niuiu  obiisic  qucnilam  Dei  Mnum  I'rincipcm  Tedur  SoIoJooiir- 
4kl;  i}uuiiiulirriii  |iri-('>piiiiii«  libi  til  illuni  stite  umni  iiupcilinirnlu  rt  ciinctnliiwic 
i«(ie  lnUt>n)ittat  in  Itcginitn  Uwi'  AhiolviiniH  cum  ab  unmibuj  tuii  pvccailk  et 
4e4Unui  ri  bFiieJii*lion«ui.  luquc  nihil  conim  tniiugreiU«iU;  afque  im  Mcut  fiat 
tledliniM  t-i  hsH  lili?ra.4  nUvululiuni*. 

"  Daoiiii  in  DMlro  Onuitro  In  Criofn,  3U  Jul.  IjM." 

TtiL-  Huuian  Iroupn  ystr<  made  to  tf«1ic\c,  <luring  SuwArow'*  c«B(|wigns  in 
luly,  tlinl  Khuiii  nho  Trlt  in  ImIIIl*  a|[aliut  Uie  French  rrlirlt  nnil  infidels,  rruultl 
CMnc  to  lift  aeoia  at  (he  end  of  tlirev  davf,  nnd  fiml  ihcm*elv»  liappity  reitorvd 
to  tlieit  humi-i,  anil  fire  from  the  DblifUivn  oracrvtng  for  the  reat  aniwir  life.  In 
(he  \*\e  inniirrcrtlon  ori'iilanil  the  lluuiftii  ptiuU  WL>re  n«  Ics*  bti«f  in  inipri.-«iiiij{ 
Upon  ih«  Kiualui  Kildicn,  ihnt  (he  ImI  juilgvn)cn(  noultl  c^me  If  ihv  Pole*  itionld 
Tafn)unb. 
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It  i«  worthy  of  rcmarlc  wlh  what  luixicty  the  opithot  of 
"  orthodox"  is  affixed  to  the  ntiraoR  of  tlic  limpcnirT  un<l  the 
other  members  of  the  imperial  family,  whenever  thry  occur 
in  the  liturgy  and  pmycrs,  as  if  their  whole  excellence  mainly 
depended  upon  that  jidjcctivc.     To  this  we  have  only  to  add 
the  following;  prayer  from  the  same  liturgy,  "  Qod  ^-ouch- 
"  aafc  him  (the  czar)  might,  and  subject  to  his  power  all  the 
"  unchristian  and  war-thirity  nations,"  and  we  have  ft  clue 
to  the  whole  machinery'  of  Kuaaiaii  state  pohcy,  and  to  its  mi- 
nutest workings.     Nothing  i»  more  atriking  than  the  scru- 
pulous adherence  to  the  principle  pointed  at  in  the  above 
words,  of  the  diflerent  czars  and  emperors  of  RuBsia,  on  the 
one  hand^  ami,  ua  the  other,  uf  their  subjects,  who  have  spared 
neither  life,  blood  nor  fortune,  to  enable  them  to  carry  into 
etfect  the  ohjwt  of  their  prayers.     The  conquests  made  by 
Ruflsia,  or  rather  by  Tartar-Muscovy,  (for  even  the  name  of 
Russia  was  usurped  by  tlie  Muscovite  czars,  witlinut  any  sha- 
dow of  right,  iu  ortlcr  to  legalize  their  lawless  aggrcMions,) 
must  not  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  ordinary  conqueata.  Thf^ 
ore  not  pushed  un  with  the  sole  object  of  territorijil  aggron- 
dizcmont,  with  which  she  has  hitherto  bran  reproached  by 
politicians^  and  the  thirst  after  which  might  be  ridiculed  by 
the  people  as  absurd  and  inexplicable,  but  with  the  intent  to 
bind,  OH  she  has  bound,  the  populations  of  the  ditfcrcnt  coun- 
tries under  her  sway  by  the  iudisfolublp  tie  of  religion.      In 
this  respect  the  pohcy  of  Russia  has  been  most  grasping  j  on 
this  principle  she  has  relied  for  the  consolidation  of  her  era- 
pin?  :  armed  both  with  a  physical  and  spu'itual  weapon,  nhere- 
evcr  she  turns  her  &word  she  invariably  cndtavoura  to  [thuil 
the  cross  of  her  church;  and  wherever  she  meets  with  jwli- 
iicul  obstacles  to  tlio  cstultlialimc-ui  of  her  right  of  uctuul  pos- 
session, she  endeavours  to  pnve  the  way  for  it  by  extending 
there  the  right  of  religious  protection.    Of  this  invariable 
practice  of  Russia   numberless  instances  exist  in  history: 
by  her  skilful  application  of  it  she  has  out^lriitpcd  nil  na- 
tions in  the  art  of  conquering  and  of  keeping  uj)  n  political 
supremacy  among  nations.    Mer  conquests  ore  not  merely  for 
the  gratiiication  of  ambition ;  they  arc  not  such  08  any  ntler 
might  make  or  let  alone ;  tliey  are  the  result  of  u  rcf^dtTj 
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Traiform  oystemj  in  which  national  ambition  and  national  re- 
ligion, separately  und  conjointly  are  embarked^  not  only  for 
the  ncquifiititin  of  territory,  but  for  the  increase  nf  the  number 
of  oo-r«li|^onistn.  R<;li^oii,  In  the  Ktnte  jtolin.-  of  Rusxin,  it 
at  once  a  new  element  of  her  power  and  the  secret  of  her 

Wc  find  a  scries  of  Muscovite  conquests  alternutely  made 
by  religion  iind  the  «nord.  Tlie  firsl  state  converted  was  the 
Biarmiaof  the  Legends:  its  princes  were  baptized  in  HG3,aiid 
it  now  forms  the  ifovcmmcnt  of  Pcmi.  Yannuk,  a  Cossack  of 
the  Don,  discovered  Siberia  in  i5ii4 ;  priests  and  Uuasiaii  teach- 
cn  loon  converted  it  to  the  Ruaso-Greek  religion :  all  the 
exiles  sent  thither  must  die  in  that  jirofession,  there  being  no 
churches  of  other  persuasions.  No  sooner  did  the  Tortorst  so 
long  masters  of  Muacmy,  become  converted  to  Russo-Gre- 
cisni,  thrin  the  period  of  their  rule  drew  towards  its  end. 
Three  distinguished  IWnrs,  relatives  of  the  reigning  khaiij 
had  been  baptized  at  Moscow  in  1393,  and  the  inhabitants 
hailed  the  event  as  the  rising  star  of  their  country's  liberation. 
Other  baptisniH  followed  at  intervals,  until  1552,  when  Kasaii, 
their  rapital,  woi*  taken  by  h-an  IV.,  who  forced  tlie  khan  and 
his  Mohammedan  mollahs  to  be  baptized,  turned  the  mosques 
into  Greek  temples,  and  established  a  metropolitan  see  in 
the  city.  Every  fresh  acquisition  was  followed  by  similar  ec- 
dsiiastical  establishments.  In  155  7  Kosan  was  annexed  to 
Muscovy.  Afitrakhan  soon  shored  tbe  same  fate.  As  she 
gruduftUy  cxteuded  her  iMiunduries,  Muscovy  came  into  con- 
tact with  heathen  tribe-s  heretofore  unknow^n — the  Tschu- 
waches,  the  Wotiaks,  the  TschcrcmiHses,  the  Kureles,  the 
Laplanders,  &c.,  w  ho  were  all  either  tirst  subjugated  and  bap- 
tized, or  first  baptized  and  then  subjugated.  As  early  as 
1586,  when  Alexander,  prince  of  Georgia,  oppressed  by  Purala 
and  Turkey,  came  to  imjilorc  the  protection  of  the  czars, 
Ruaso-Grecism  had  found  its  way  to  the  south  amidst  the 
Caucasian  tribes:  the  Intttfr  are  now  waging  a  deadly  ntrife 
for  their  independence.  The  Rusaiaus  usually  giiin  footing 
amongst  tJiose  tribes  as  invited  guests,  and  subsequently  can- 
not be  expelled  as  foes.  A  tribe  of  Calmueks,  exiles  from  the 
borders  of  China,  who  had  settled  on  the  Wolga,  secretly  abon- 
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cloned  tbcir  settlements  in  1 77*^'  assigning  as  the  reaRon,  tlint 
they  had  found  in  UuHsia  three  things  tliey  most  a}>horre<! — 
ChriBtianitjj  agricuUure  and  the  raising  of  recruits.  The 
conversion  of  the  Ossctinians,  and  the  conduaiun  of  a  treaty 
with  them  in  1781,  opened  to  Kussiu  the  dcfilca  of  the  Cau- 
casuH  leading  to  Georgia.  In  1783,  vhen  Wolee  prince 
nf  Georgia  had  recognised  the  paramount  Rovereignty  of 
Russia  for  him&elf  and  his  heirs,  the  Russian  generala,  Po- 
temlcin  and  Qudowitcfa,  were  empowered  to  accept  the  sub- 
mission of  any  nation  that  might  desire  to  become  subject  to 
Russia ;  and  the  khans  of  Badkoo  and  Derbcnt  were,  in  con- 
sequence, 800U  ailer  enlisted  among  the  vassals  of  the  empire. 
The  misrule  of  the  Russian  authorities  in  Gcoi^a  (which,  since 
1800,  had  been  entirely  incnrpnruted  with  Russia)^  and  their 
wanton  interference  with  theMoliammedan  religion,  gave  great 
offence  to  the  Persians.  Urged  by  the  entreaties  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  various  tribes  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  insulted 
national  religion,  and  even  menaced  by  the  mollahs  with  the 
ciu-ses  of  the  faithful  and  with  eternal  pcnlition  in  case  of  his 
remaining  inditferent  to  it,  the  Shah  was  forced,  in  1825,  into 
tt  war  with  Russia,  which  proved  disastrous  to  Persia.  By  a 
treaty  concluded  at  Turkmanchai,  in  1828,  she  ceded  the 
khimatri  of  Rrivun  and  Naksbivan,  and  a  boundary -line  was 
clrawn,  which  gJive  the  greater  ]»art  of  Talish,  and  such  islands 
of  the  Caspian  as  fall  within  it,  to  Russia.  No  ships  of  war 
except  those  of  Russia  were  to  be  allowed  on  the  Caspian 
Sea. 

On  her  western  frontier  Runsia  punned  a  similar  course  nf 
aggressitm  uiwn  PoLind.  The  dissatisfaction  of  the  Cossacks, 
then  subjects  of  the  kings  of  Poland,  with  the  imperious  go- 
vernment of  some  Polish  nobles,  and  the  exaggerated  zeal  of 
the  cathuUc  clcrg}'.  funiished  Russia  with  a  pretext  for  inters- 
fering  in  their  behalf,  uh  being  her  ro-religionisti*.  The  rcwnlt 
wa.«,  that  in  1654  the  Cossacks  passed  under  the  nile  of  Alexis, 
who  acquired  thereby  the  whole  territory  from  the  lake  t£ 
Ilmcn  to  the  Euxiue;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Moscow,  in  ]68<>, 
Poland  ceded  for  ever  tu  Russia,  Sniokiivk,  Kiuv,  uud  other 
)K)Sscssion8  on  the  left  of  the  Diueper.  This  "noM  one  of 
the  most  important  acquisitions   for  which  Muscovy  IW 
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rer  indebted  to  her  Greclsm.  By  onbcxliig-  to  her  do- 
mininnn  an  warlike  a  race  ns  the  Cossacks,  she  increased 
her  own  power  as  much  ns  she  weakened  that  of  her  neigh- 
Ijour  Poland,  and  nt  the  same  time  removed  the  most  effectual 
barrier  which  lay  between  her  and  Turkey.  Since  this  e%-ent, 
and  the  subjugation  of  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  which  took 
place  in  1 7^4^  the  ascendency  of  Russia  over  both  Poland  and 
Turkey  has  been  cstabUshetl.  Her  further  interference  in  the 
religious  quarrels  of  the  remainder  of  the  Polish  Cossacks  in 
the  Ukraine,  especially  during  the  reign  of  Catherine  II.,  led 
(o  the  Bloody  Vespers  of  Human,  and  the  mansaoi-es  of  the 
Latiua  (Lachy)  and.  Jews  (terms  which  the  Greek  priests,  in 
tlieir  hatn^gCon&ider  as  synonymous)  throughout  the  Ukraine, 
Podolia  and  Volhynia ;  and  by  tlius  disorganizing  the  rtpuhUc 
of  Poland,  prepared  the  way  for  its  suhsicqiient  dismcmbtir- 

IQCUt. 

But  the  disasters  arising  from  religion  wcit  not  to  end  here. 
The  seed  of  pvil  had  been  sown  by  the  primitive  schism  in  the 
Christian  chm-ch,  and  posterity  was  doomed  to  taste  its  bitter 
fruit.  From  the  time  of  that  deplorable  secession,  efforts  were 
not  wanting  on  the  pari  of  Rome,  as  the  more  enlightened 
representative  of  Christianity,  by  means  of  appeals  to  the  ge- 
neral rouncilK,  and  by  embasaies  to  various  princes,  to  restore 
religious  unity,  but  every  .ittempt  proveil  unavailing.  The 
fiastcm  clergy  resisted,  iritb  a  stubbomess  only  equaled  by 
their  barbarism  ;  and  the  emperors  of  Greece  and  the  dukes 
of  Russia,  in  their  thirst  for  unlimited  power,  infinitely  pre- 
ferred dealing  with  an  ignorant  and  ser\*ile  cicigy  to  acknow- 
ledging the  supremacy  of  the  see  of  Home,  which  at  that 
epoch  ronsti-aincd  kings  and  emperors  to  tremble  before  its 
spiritual  dictates,  and  regularly  sided  with  the  oppressetl. 
Tlie  Polish  kings,  who  were  also  grand  dukes  of  Lithuania, 
were  desirous,  as  Roman  CathoUcs,to  effect  this  union  of  the 
Christian  churches  in  the  Nortli,  luid  csjiecially  in  their  exten- 
sive dominions,  which,  nt  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
stretched  over  the  Dwina  and  the  Dnieper.  The  Greek 
Church  flourished  by  the  side  of  the  Catliolic  under  their 
sccplrt,  and  liad  its  metropolitan  see  at  Kiov,  to  which,  in 
1415,  Oregorius  Zanibluk  had  been  elected  by  the  Polish 
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Greek  biiihopH*,  and  was  quite  independent  of  the  metropo- 
litan oee  of  MoKow,  whu:U  at  that  time  groaned  under  the 
Mohammedanism  of  the  Tartars. 

The  supremacy  conceded  to  the  Pope,  in  the  council  held 
at  Florence,  1439,  by  John  Paleolofpis,  em|>cror  of  (iroeoe, 
over  the  whole  Greek  Church,  which  nt  the  fall  of  Byzantium 
was  left  defencelesfi  in  the  hands  of  the  iofidehi,  was  an  cveat 
of  paramount  importance  both  to  that  church  anil  to  Chriati- 
anity  at  lai*^.  The  so-much  desired  union  between  the  two 
Christian  churches  seemed  then  to  approach  its  consum- 
mation, and  Isidor,  metropolitan  of  Kior,  who  was  present  at 
the  council,  was  foremost  in  persuading  the  Greek  bishops 
under  his  jurisdiction  to  accede  to  it.  In  this  way  a  united 
GreckChurch  of  some  imixirtaucc  and  cousiderahlo  in  number, 
was  formed  in  Poland,  which,  whilst  it  retained  its  urigiual 
UtUT^  and  rituals,  aud  differed  in  some  minor  points,  (auch 
«■  reading  mass  in  the  Slavonic  instead  of  Latin,  permitting 
the  clergy  to  marryj  and  celebrating  their  festivals  oooording 
to  the  old  calendar,)  in  other  respects  conformed  to  the  tenets 
of  Uic  Catholic  Church,  and  recognised  the  Roman  pontiff  as 
its  head.  In  like  manner,  the  Pope's  suprcmucy  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Greek  Christians  in  Calabria,  SicUy,  Rome 
and  Hungary.  The  Polish  union  consisted  of  ten  c|)arctues 
or  hishopricks,  (those  of  Vladimir,  Luck,  Pulock,  Lcmbcrg, 
Preemyal,  Chclm,  Pinsk,  Kiov,  Mohilev,  Smolensk,)  and  ita 
clergy  were  |jermitted  t*i  enjoy  equal  privileges  with  the  Ca^ 
tholic.  In  1472,  a  papal  legate  wa.^  sent  by  the  Po|te  to  the 
czar  Ivan  III.,  and  in  15S1  the  celebrated  Jesuit  Posse\'iu  to 
Ivan  the  Terrible,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  over  the  Mus- 
covite Church  to  the  union  :  but  both  missions  proved  unmo- 
ccaaful ;  Uonie';)  supremacy  could  but  ill  agree  with  Mu»cow'« 
autocracy ;  and  even  Novogorod  imd  Pskow,  which  at  first 
were  disposed  to  join  it,  were  deterred  by  the  cnteUies  com- 
mitted on  them  by  those  cwir«.  Had  a  similar  union  of  tlie 
Rttssiau  Urecdsm  been  etfccted,  Mu»covy  would  bnvc  come  tt 
once  within  the  pale  of  Catholic  Europe,  and,  inlluc-nccd  by 


*  Tltf-  bitbop*  WOT  UioH  of  the  MHamiof!  diocaci :  IViloek,  Czendchow,  Lad:. 
Siaul«i»k.  VlMlimlr  in  VoUoiiu,  CIkIu).  Tivdw.  lUliu,  tnd  Cnmlntk. 
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the  Protestant  doctrines  which  at  tltat  period  were  spreading 
in  Poland,  might  hitvu  dincarded  the  supcrnLitiona  of  a  re- 
ligioDi  so  well  calculated  to  uphold  a  brutal  deaputism.  lo 
Mtberoaae  a  change  would  have  been  the  era  of  her  emanci- 
pation, spiritual  and  political.  But  having:  bceu  deprived  of 
these  advautofros  by  the  iclt'-in tercet  of  her  caara,  Hiuwiu 
has  ))cen  throM'n  back  on  her  previous  rude  ages  i  and  if  »\ic 
ahould  bo  permitted  to  reap  any  bcnctits  from  modeni  pro- 
gress, she  will  receive  them  from  the  hand  of  her  czars  ouly> 
and  iu  such  portious  as  shall  not  endanger  tlieir  absolute  power. 

The  relationship  wliich  was  lo  exist  Iwtween  the  Jlouiaa 
Catholic  and  the  United  Ureck  Church  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Muscovite  Church  on  the  other,  was  fixed  by  a  crea^  con- 
cluded at  Moacow  in  1686,  which  contained  the  following 
atipulutions: 

"  The  King  of  Poland  is  not  to  oppress,  nor  cause  in  be 
"  oppressed,  within  his  domiiiion»,  communirants  of  the  Greek 
"  Church ;  nor  will  he  compel  them  to  embrace  CuthoUcism ; 
"  but  he  will  let  them  enjoys  according  to  ancient  laws,  the 
**  privileges  of  their  church." 

**  The  Ciuu-,  on  hiti  {lart,  declares  that  in  all  his  dominions, 
**  and  especially  in  the  pro\inoes  (Severia,  Czemichow,  Smo- 
"  husk,  and  part  of  the  palatinate  of  Kiov),  he  will  do  uo  viu- 
"  Icucc  to  CathoUcs,  nor  will  he  force  any  of  them  to  embrace 
"  anotht;r  religion ;  so  that  in  the  profoasion  of  their  own  they 
"  may  enjoy  a  perfect  freedom,  and  not  suffer  any  injury  in 
» their  eatatos." 

These  solemn  and  reciprocal  engagements  between  the  two 
powers  were  not  observed  by  Kuwia.  The  CathoUc  nobihty 
of  the  palatinates  of  Kiov  and  Smolensk  hud  no  alternative 
lell  them  (ban  t-o  abjure  Catholicism  or  forfeit  tlieir  estates. 
That  Poland  did  not  nohite  her  given  (kith,  is  proved  by  the 
number  of  Rusio-Greek  colonies  still  to  be  found  iu  Litliuauia 
and  all  over  the  country,  which  have  continued  undiitturl)ed, 
ever  since  tlmt  treaty  was  made,  wlule  in  the  oiorcsaid  pro- 
lincfH  not  n  single  Catholic  church  existit. 

A  synod  having  Ikh-u  coiihliluted  in  Poland  to  regulate  the 
allkira  of  tlic  Poh^h  dissidents,  Russia  claimed  the  right  of 
being  admitted  lo  its  sittings,  on  the  ground,  that  undl-r  the 
name  of  dissidenU  not  only  Protestauls  but  all  non-Catholics, 
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and  consequently  Greeks,  also  were  included.  By  this  inge- 
nious logic  she  obtained  the  privilege  of  sending  to  it  a  reprc- 
scnLutivc,  who  \^'a8  alw  ays  to  be  the  Greek  bishop  of  ^f  ohilei^, 
whenever  the  allairs  of  the  Greek  church  were  to  be  the  Hubject 
of  delibemtion.  This  pcrlesiastical  trihunal  rnnsiated  of  eif»ht 
Catholics  and  eight  dissidents,  all  named  by  the  king ;  and 
on  occasions,  ^rhen  the  presence  of  the  Bishop  of  Mohilev  was 
required  on  the  affairs  of  his  church,  the  presidency  for  the 
time  being  was  conceded  to  him.  Wiis  there  ever  a  greater 
anomaly?  A  Russian  bishop,  responsible  only  to  a  foreign 
sovereign,  admitted  into  the  councils  of  the  Church  of  I'oland, 
and  hy  a  misplaced  courtesy  even  allowed  to  preside  ut  them, 
was  certain,  by  siding  with  the  dissident  representatives,  of 
whom  he  formed  the  ninth,  to  have  a  majority  over  the  eight 
Cnthohc  members  on  c%ery  question  which  he  should  espouse ; 
the  other  dissidents  also  being  ft-otcstants  and  considered  as 
the  aggrieved  party.  Thus  we  Rud  Uus»o-Grccisnt  making 
common  cause  with  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Socinians,  Arians, 
Ac. — ^with  sect*  which  denied  the  Trinity,the  worship  of  sainta 
and  relics,  refused  absolution,  and  so  forth — against  Catholic- 
ism, to  which  it  was  most  akin ;  as  if  to  prove,  what  has  been 
often  obsened  of  all  sect*,  that  the  less  they  differ  the  greater 
is  their  animosity  towards  each  othcr,and,again,thc  wider  their 
difference  the  less  their  hostility.  Thus,  in  Poland,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Greek  Church  were  more  hated  by  the  or- 
thodox Greeks  than  even  the  Catholics;  and  in  Ktissia,  the 
latter  were  tolerated  where  the  former  were  altogether  prohi- 
bited. We  j)ress  this  remark  upon  tlic  reader,  because  at 
this  ver}'  time  the  United  (Jrccks  are  the  objects  of  the  se- 
verest persecution  on  the  pnrt  of  the  Muscovite  estabh'shcd 
church,  under  the  reign  of  the  ])resent  emperor. 

Nicholas  I.  combines  in  himself  all  the  clomcnts  uf  the 
Muscovite  character.  He  is  as  tar  from  the  Euroficun  senti- 
mentality of  his  brother  Alexander  as  from  the  savage  wild- 
neas  of  his  brother  Constautine ;  but  though  both  their  di.S' 
positions  are  moderated  in  his,  be  is  stiti  a  compound  of  both, 
with  a  strong  admixture  of  egotism.  He  is  all  politenc&s  to 
forcigiicrH,  but  stem  to  his  hoyars ;  kind  to  his  own  family, 
he  drowns  Polish  mothers  in  tears,  acting  the  jtart  of  a  Herod 
to  the  children  of  Poland.     He  never  does  anything  by  sud- 
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(leu  impulse;  rU  is  a  premnditHted  plan,  a  system  with  him,  and 
on  that  accouut  the  more  to  be  dreaded.  Neither  fear  uop 
mercy  hind  him ;  he  believes  in  predestination,  and  the  blow 
he  intlictA  falls  inevitable,  and  mii!)i  be  borne  unmitigated, 
Uhe  that  of  fate.  He  violat^'R  constitutions,  breaks  the  most 
solemn  treaties,  outrages  laws  both  bimian  and  divine, 
still  thinking  himself  in  the  right  and  others  in  the  >^tuu^. 
He  has  a  conscience  of  his  own  which  always  absolves  him, 
and  a  self-conscious  infallibility  that  condemnB  others.  Other 
potentates  can  do  no  wrong  by  the  (Constitution  of  their  coun- 
tr>',  he  can  do  no  good  by  his  own,  i.e.  by  himself.  He  can- 
not alter  himself,  for  autocracy  cannot  be  altered  but  with 
its  own  ruin.  Over  b  monarch  of  his  temper  and  system, 
neitlierhia  subjects  nor  other  princes  can  be  expected  to  have 
any  influence;  thoycan  only  await  his  destiny.  The  part  he 
has  acted  in  Poland,  the  principal  stage  of  his  actiWty,  fihows 
more  than  anything  his  tnie  character.  This  has  chiefly  been 
considered  in  political  respects;  let  us  sec  what  it  is  in  its 
rdigious  tendency. 

We  hare,  in  a  former  article,  explained  the  nature  of  the 
charter  given  to  the  kingdom  of  Folaud  in  1816,  us  well  as 
the  violations  of  it  by  the  czars*.  In  tliat  charter  which  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  swore  to  observe  on  the  day  of  liis  corona- 
tion as  king  of  Poland,  according  to  the  solemn  formula  em- 
bodied in  it  (Art.  xlvi.), ''  I  promise  and  swear  before  God 
"  and  the  Holy  Gospel  that  I  will  observe  the  constitution 
"  and  will  use  all  my  efl'orts  to  maintain  the  same,"  was  the 
fallowing  article  (xi.)  :  **  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  being 
"  professed  by  the  majority  of  the  inhabitant's  of  the  kingdom 
"  uf  Poland,  the  government  shall  make  this  religion  the  ob- 
**  jcct  of  especial  care,  without  in  any  degree  derogating  there- 
"  by  from  the  freedom  of  other  religious  sect*,  which  shall  all, 
"  without  exception,  liave  fidl  and  public  liberty  to  carry  on 
"  their  resiM'etive  worships,  and  shall  all  enjoy  the  protection 
*'  of  government.  The  different  forms  of  Christian  worship 
"  sliall  occasion  no  difference  in  the  eujoyment  of  civil  and 
'*  jMiHtical  rights."  After  having  been  sworn  king  in  the 
chiimbcr  uf  the  Polish  senate  at  Warsaw,  his  majcst)-,  with 
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hia  imperial  consort,  both  wearing  tbctr  crowns,  proceeded  to 
the  Catholic  calhcdrftl.  (tlie  Grund  Duke  (Jonstautiiic  clearing 
the  way  lor  them,)  where  they  heurd  a  CuthoUe  mau,  and  re- 
ceived the  benediction  from  a  Catholic  archbi&bop  (Woronicz). 
The  siglit  was  toagniticcnt  and  interesting  to  the  Catholic 
vorld,  and  might  with  justice  have  been  admired  n»  grueiuiu 
in  an  orthodox  Greek  Czar,  were  it  not  for  the  eotqi  if  itdi 
which  lurked  l>ehinil.  'Die  Hxissian  anny  was  at  that  time 
in  Turkc}',  in  no  enviable  Bituation^  and  the  umbitioui)  medi- 
tAtinns  of  the  Emperor  were  fixed  on  the  questions  of  CoD- 
Btantinople  and  of  Greece,  and  upim  the  Auslriun  army, 
which  in  a  menacing  jMjsture  was  gathering  alon^  the  ciuttCTn 
frontier  of  Ilun^^ary.  The  Czar  needed  the  ^od-will  and 
uaistancc  of  the  Poles,  who  had  au  organised  army  of  36,000 
men,  strong  enough  to  make  a  demonstration  against  GaUciii, 
and  ready  at  a  moment's  warning  to  pounce  ujion  tliat  Polish 
province.  The  coronation  was  received  in  a  wcU-racimt  act  i 
and  the  Catholic  religion  was  made  me  of  to  support  the 
C7-ar's  state  policy. 

The  Turkish  al&lr  having  ended  in  a  treaty  of  pence,  fresh 
infringements  of  tlic  charter  provoked  the  Poles  to  rise  in 
1630.  The  Emperor,  di«sali»tiod  with  the  natiun  and  its  con- 
stitution, Buperseiled  the  Utter  in  1832  by  an  "  organic 
statute,"  as  King  Ernc«t  hoA  since  done  with  the  constitu- 
tion which  liis  prrdcccbiior  gave  to  the  Hanoveriima,  but  with 
this  grcnt  diHerenrc.  that  the  tatter  had  neither  promised  nor 
sworn  on  the  Gospel  that  hi.H  reign  ithould  only  be  "  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  reign  of  his  brother."  Pursuant  to  that 
new  statute,  the  Catholic  rcUgion  was  to  be  no  lunger  under 
the  especial  care  of  Uic  gmcnuncnt,  but  was  put  on  the  same 
fooling  as  all  other  religious. 

'lliis  would  liave  been  all  right, — for,  thanks  to  the  cnligiii- 
enmentof  the  Polish  rJcrgy,  the  Catholicism  of  Poland  at  the 
present  day  in  far  fmm  being  cither  intolunint  or  cxcJuiivc,^ — 
had  not  that  regulation  been  accompanied  by  ntlicrs  in  favour 
of  the  least  national  of  nil  the  religious  in  tlie  cuiuitrr,  which 
not  merely  placed  it  ou  n  footing  of  e(t  '|  it 

su{>eriar  to  them  all.     This  lavoured  i'  >  . t  of 

the  Russo^rcck  Church.  The  greatest  hostility  wuh  i»  par- 
ticulir  directed  againit  the  Bomauism  of  both  tlw  Catholic 
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and  United  Greek  churches^  which  were  the  most  natioDnl 
religiDM  of  Poland,  and  comprised  the  greatest  part  of  Ute 
population.  There  exists  a  series  of  diHercnt  iikaaes  cuncem- 
ing  these  professions,  of  the  most  vexatious  und  inhuman  na- 
ture, all  of  which  have  been  issued  within  the  last  ten  years. 

The  first  of  these  ordiuanccs,  in  IK2S  and  1S2U,  proliibitcU 
the  inhabitsnta  of  the  ^vcmmentfi  of  Mohilev  and  Podolia 
irom  erecting  new  Catholic  churches  and  chapels,  and  from 
repairing  the  old.  Similar  uko&cs  have  already  been  in  ex- 
iatence  since  the  partitions,  oa  it  was  calculated  tliat  by  di- 
mini.i^hinf!;  the  number  of  churches  the  number  of  Catholics 
would  nlso  be  reduced.  From  the  above  dates,  it  is  obvious 
that  tlie  present  persecution  of  Catholicism  is  tlie  consequence 
of  an  anterior  dcsif^  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  aiul  not 
merely  a  result  of  tlie  late  Poliiib  revolution.  U  has  ever  been 
the  Russian  system  to  persecute  and,  if  possible,  to  root  out 
all  foreign  religions  and  sects.  Two  more  ukases,  of  Oct.  19 
and  Nov.  S,  1831,  strongly  enforce  the  observance  of  the 
abovc-mcntioued  pmhibition. 

Perilous  as  the  outbreak  of  the  late  Polish  insurrection  lias 
proved  to  the  stability  of  the  empire,  by  laying  open  its  weak- 
ness before  the  eyes  of  Europe,  the  fatal  i^oucmerU  of 
that  event  for  the  PoleH  could  not  but  have  been  welcome  to 
the  Russiim  clergy.  The  patriotism  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy 
was  characteriKcd  by  them  as  treason,  and  afforded  the  Em- 
peror a  pretext  for  ukases  abolishing  Catholic  churches  and 
convents,  or  transferring  them,  with  all  tlicir  estatea  and 
rich  cndoM'ments,  to  the  Greek  clergy.  To  bring  odium 
upon  their  prior  possessors  or  founders,  these  are  fraudulent- 
ly represented  as  haWng  either  originally  been  Greek,  or  as 
having  been  established  only  for  the  puqwae  of  converting 
the  Greeks  to  the  Union  or  Catholicism:  all  mention  is 
avoided  of  tlie  clergy  who  first  occupied  them  having  brought 
Christendom  to  Lithuania,  and  intriKhiccd  into  the  North  the 
civiliTution  by  which  tlie  people  of  those  pails  hare  since  been 
distinguished  fr-om  the  Muscovites.  A  convent  of  the  Piasta 
.  at  Warsaw,  celebrated  for  its  high-ischoul,  is  now  the  site  of  a 
citadel  built  to  ovcninc  the  capital ;  other  consecrated  build- 
ings have  been  turned  into  hospitals  aud  state  prisona.  In 
WUna  three  convents,  those  ol'  the  Viailkis,  Franciscans  and 
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BRsilians  (monastery  of  the  Union),  were  last  ycnr  cmpU)j-cd 
as  dungeons,  and  were  all  fiill.  In  these  nbodes  the  exaltation 
of  spirit  and  the  constancy  of  the  rebels,  as  they  arc  called, 
is  increased  by  the  considcniiiun  of  the  glory  wliich  religious 
08  well  as  political  martjTdom  reflects  upon  the  snffcrfr. 

The  ukase  authorizing  this  act  of  plunder  was  combined 
with  others,  limiting  the  number  of  seminarists  or  students 
for  the  chiwch  in  ecclesiastical  colleges  and  mnaaatcrics,  and 
excluding  all  classes  fivm  taking  the  vow,  except  the  sons 
of  the  nobility.  The  abolition  of  the  monastic  orders  (for 
this  is  evidently  aimed  at  by  the  ukase)  may  appear  a  w-isc 
measure  to  the  Protcslaiit  reader;  yet  in  a  country  like  Poland, 
where  these  monks  in  many  instances  performed  the  duties 
of  the  secular  clerp:y  and  parish  cnratea,  the  desti-uction  of 
them  will  be  grievously  felt.  The  measure  is  altogether  cal- 
culated to  impede  the  education  of  the  clergy ;  and  by  dimi- 
nishing the  number  of  the  clergy  by  inipovcrwhing  and  de- 
priving tlunn  of  education,  the  government  hopes  to  destroy 
their  influence  over  the  nation. 

Many  other  decrees,  and  ^rriting8  in  aid  of  the  same,  have 
been  issued  with  the  view  of  cflectijig  a  separation  between 
the  United  Greek  and  Unman  Catholic  Churches,  and  of  tear- 
ing asunder  the  bond  of  fnith  which,  since  14.49,  has  cxiatc<l 
between  several  milHonR  of  inhabitants,  who  have  for  so  many 
generations  worshiped  their  Creator  according  to  those  con- 
fessions. By  one  of  the  lost  ukases  the  clergy  of  the  Union 
arc  forbidden  to  administer  the  sacraments  to  the  Catholics, 
and  trice  vcrsd,  as  they  formerly  used  to  do,  and  to  have  in 
their  divine  ser\'icc  anything  in  common  with  them,  as  the 
celebrution  of  the  *'  F6te  Dieu,"  kneeling  at  church,  singing  the 
Litany  and  Rosarium,  the  supplication,  and  espptially  preach- 
ing. In  lieu  of  these,  they  are  compelled  to  adopt  the  Greek 
«Acrcd  books,  the  missals,  the  tireviarium,  and  the  Royal  Gat^ 
etc.  etc.;  in  short,  to  conform  in  all  to  the  ritual  of  the  Russian 
Church.  Immediately  after  the  tirst  partition  of  Pohuid,  n 
million  of  the  population  were  in  this  way  torn  from  the 
Union,by  oj-der  of  Cnlherine  IT.,  in  the  e|Kirchie8  of  MohiW 
and  Minsk.  From  an  iiflicial  report,  made  in  18J6,  of  the 
progress  of  those  pious  labours  under  the  reign  of  the  present 
Czar,  it  appears  that  in  tlie  eparchies  of  Lithuania  and  White 
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RuHoa,  out  of  twenty-eight  monaBlerica  evtatinfr^  et^ht  have 
pasBed  over  to  the  Greek  Church.  The  work  of  convensioa, 
however,  seems  not  to  have  prospered  so  much  among  the 
peaaantr}',  since  of  1248  parishes,  with  1722  Hecuhu-  clergy, 
not  more  thau  eight  parishes  coukl  be  pre>>ailed  upon  to  ab^ 
jure  the  faith  of  their  forefathers.  From  aecounts  that  have 
reached  us  since,  it  would  nevertheless  appear,  that  the  whole 
of  the  Unionibts  in  the  govenunciit  of  Minsk,  where  they 
were  most  muneroua,  had  abjured  their  former  rreed — if  ab- 
juration that  rim  be  rolled  whirh  is  extorted  by  force ;  but 
that  the  clergy  in  the  governments  of  Qroduo  and  Biidy- 
stock  still  make  the  firmest  resistance,  and  some  ciuvtcs 
have  sealed  their  faith  with  tlicir  blood  in  n  manner  worthy 
of  the  mmtyra  of  old.  In  this  pious  work,  of  vvliich  Europe 
has  scarcely  heard  an\'thiag,  being  an  usual  much  in  the  dark 
about  most  matters  concerning  Russia  and  the  real  tendency 
of  her  designs,  the  labourers  are  not  ordained  churchmen, 
of  whom  it  might  be  supposed  that  they  would  first  try  to 
convince  the  Unionists,  by  showing  the  superiority  of  their 
creed  over  others ;  this  would  be  too  round-about  a  mode 
of  proceeding,  and  one  for  which  Uusnia  knows  her  boorish 
clei^  are  not  adapted; — they,  therefore,  are  {Kmuiltcd  only  to 
perform  the  subordiuatc  part,  whilst  the  real  actors  in  this 
nposloHc  office  arc  miHtary  governors — Tnihccki  in  Lithua- 
nia, Muravictf  in  the  districts  of  Bialystock  and  Grodno. 

The  nomination  of  a  priest  to  a  vacant  parish  formerly 
depended  upon  tlie  Consistory,  but  pursuant  to  o  new  tikase 
it  is  hcncefortli  to  rest,  in  the  case  of  the  Unionist  cU-rgy, 
with  the  govemor-general,  tlie  bi8hu|»s  being  permitted  to 
reciwnmend  three  candidates,  from  amongst  Mhora  he  is  to 
choose  one.  Thus  a  raw  Muscovite  drilling-master,  as  these 
military  commouders  usually  are,  is  considered  a  more  com- 
petent judge  of  the  fitness  of  a  spirituul  instructor  for  his  of- 
fice, than  liis  bishop  and  the  whole  iiiculty  of  divinity.  But 
religion  hi  Russia,  as  wc  liave  endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  is 
only  an  engine  in  her  state  policy ;  it  is  a  department  in  the 
empire,  like  that  of  the  jwUce ;  indeed  in  many  coses  priests 
are  required  to  act  aa  poUcc-mcn. 

With  the  view,  of  superseding  any  communication  with 
Rome,  a  special  ecclesiastical  consistory  for  the  church  atlairs 
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of  the  Union  *  has  been  annexed  to  the  Russum  Holy  Synod 
at  St.  Petcnibur^h,  and  the  youn^  candidates  for  orders 
tanongst  the  Unionists  are  enjoincH  to  make  their  studies 
only  at  the  University  of  that  capital.  These  studies  usisl 
formerly  to  t>c  cuuiplcled  at  the  Catholic  university  of 
Wilno. 

Bishops  and  others  who  help  to  promote  this  sepsrtttion  of 
the  Union  from  Rome  are  rewarded  with  prefermentA  and 
honours.  By  tin  imperial  rescript  of  the  lith  April,  1838, 
loazif,  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  Union,  was  dcc?onitrd  with 
the  order  of  St.  Vladimir  for  "  his  zeal  shown  both  in  the 
"  ecdasioBtical  seminary  and  the  whole  eparchy  entrusted  to 
"  hia  core,  and  especially  for  the  activity  he  had  e\-inced  in 
"  re^<8tabUshing  such  ancient  customs  in  the  Union  as  most 
"  Bpproxliuatcd  it  to  ita  eastern  origin." 

As  regiinls  the  regulations  ronrcrning  the  appointment  of 
civil  Amctionarics  in  public  oftices,  it  is  ordered  by  an  ukase 
of  1837*  (Art.  G,)  that  persons  in  the  western  governments, 
(more  plainly  Poland)  shall  not  be  admitted  to  any  of  the  high 
offices  in  ministerial  departments  without  having  served  five 
years  In  the  interior  of  Russia,  unless  they  be  of  the  Greek 
Church  or  of  the  Union.  This  peculiar  respect  and  favour 
shown  to  the  latter  should  not  be  lost  on  the  attention  of  the 
reader ;  it  has  not,  however,  done  much  towards  conciUlftiiig 
the  Unionists  themselves. 

Even  concerning  ho  frivolous  a  subject  as  tlie  ''Chapter  of 
Russian  Orders,"  and  the  comparative  merits  of  those  ^^crz- 
rhats  "  and  ribands  of  diiterent  width  and  colour,  which  only 
the  Czar  of  Russia  and  his  slaves  are  able  to  appreciate, 
there  exists  a  recent  ordinance  in  which  the  reader  may  easily 
detect   the  vindictive   spirit   turning   its   envenomed    sting 


*  That  nitiiiitorjr  Iini  miic«  lfc«ii  aboliiilinl  by  an  uLuCf  it4ut'il  in  Marili  I9ib, 
■nd  llie  inanngrtficnt  (if  ill  vrrlvilnttiml  iirilriteiitruMrd  to  t!ip  ttwly  Synod,  wkirb 
I*  Untaiitwinl  tu  dotnf  avtuy  vitlt  kil  (LUliticUuit  ticlwetn  iho  Clklo  uii)  Uie 
tMUbHilieil    RiMtlnli   Cliiinti.      Tlir  CKirulion    nf  itu-  nrillioiiirr  Ktu  (i>  CtMillDi.-lii« 

vlihitirlM  •riii-      r^  Jtmrtial  ^  yrtmtfoflA^'    ""  *"  '"  "f"* 

KuutDii  .1  -  .  till  thii  cniit  u  hatiiif  taken  >« 

"miHliii^v  ilir  prafile,n>M<iMr,  lh«(  liicy  !i   ,  n 

tu  iha  liouiiii  rt  n  (aitli  wliich  ihijr  ]u(t  long  coft«Idef«<t  m  a  |  " 

ilun,  %t\i  i'ttcvmcd  oi  a  vacrrd  t>ci|urat  of  UwU  forabtbctt."    1  m 

ihr  i\tA,  ilrtrrvirj;  of  ]iitpl»-)l  mfiUl,  antl  in  nlildi  wr  itivr  yl^^i^:  iil  i!iii  jjliilc, 
■««rl  ifuilc  ibc  cMilrxrj  i  ip««k  oT  rivknc*,  lacxrrersUoni,  lortuic  uhI  ittntit*, 
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i^nst  eveiything  Catholic.  It  should  Iw  remembered  thai 
the  nobles  of  Kiuiua  are  divided  into  fourteen  ehisaoB,  and 
that  orders  eonfer  on  their  po«aeuors,  not  only  nobility,  but 
alao  itx  ditrcretit  degrees.  The  ukase  consequently  an- 
nounces thtit  persons,  militiuy  and  civil,  who  obtniu  a  Rus- 
sinn  order  and  are  of  the  Greek  Church  or  of  the  Union,  or 
I'rotestiuits,  shftU  thereby  acquire  on  hereditary  nobility,  but 
those  who  are  Roman  Catholics  shall  acquire  only  n  personal 
nobility.  Furthermore,  tliere  being  a  Polish  order  of  St. 
Stanislaus,  so  named  aller  the  patron  saint  of  Poland,  the 
Empcror»  by  tbo  tame  ukoM,  placed  it  lower  in  the  chapter 
than  it  formerly  stood.  Wc  arc  at  a  loss  to  determine  whe- 
ther this  WAS  meant  oa  a  degrodutiou  to  the  saint  of  Poland, 
who  has  but  ill  protected  that  kingdom,  or  as  a  compliment 
to  the  saints  of  Russia,  who  have  protected  her  too  well. 
The  Vir;gin  lias  been  treated  with  no  greater  ceremony  by 
the  sycophants  of  the  Czar ;  and  after  being  for  ages  cele- 
brated in  the  litnr^'  of  the  Polish  Church  as  the  "  Queen  of 
Heaven  and  of  the  crown  of  Poland/'  this  epithet,  which 
wc  bolicve  is  given  her  in  other  countries,  as  Sptun  and 
Hungary,  was  discovered  to  be  on  awkward  interference  with 
the  Emperor's  title  Ui  the  kingdom.  The  old  liturgy-,  of 
course,  was  put  aside  with  the  prohibited  books,  if  not,  for 
nui^ht  we  know,  actually  burnt  os  hcrctiral,  and  a  new  ffiith 
jntrffaia  uf  it  was  ortlcrcd  to  be  printed,  in  which  the  poor 
Virgin  is  shorn  of  her  **  Croirn  of  Poland."  Even  heaven 
itself  i»  forliiddcn  to  interfere  with  the  conquests  of  Uunia : 
what  ran  treaties  and  prulitcols  avail  ? 

Id  the  ukases  concerning  the  estates  confiscated  in  Poland, 
and  dislrihutcd  as  (?ntiuled  ])roiwrty  among  the  Rusttians,  the 
Russo-Gn-ck  rcligiou  is  imposed  on  the  new  proprietors  and 
their  heir*  as  a  sine  qud  non  of  possession.  £iome  foidish 
a|M3lngiBts  of  Russia  justify  this  proceeding,  on  the  ground  of 
its  l>i-ing  th.it  which  Kngtand  hud  adopted  tnwunis  Ircliuid  ;  as 
if  «1l  history  were  to  lie  ransacked  in  order  to  supply  the  czors 
with  tlisreputablc  exnm|ih'S  and  excuses  for  all  the  evils  which 
they  heap  nn  Poland.  These  short-sighted  persons  seem  lo 
forget,  also,  the  c\  ils  that  vciy  act  has  brought  upon  England, 
and  do  not  foresee  those  which  the  Czar  may  yet  entail  ujwn 
his  [Hratcrity. 
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The  lost  Olid  most  arbitrary  of  all  the  ukases,  but  which  ia 
in  perfect  accordance  ■with  Russian  policy,  is  that  respecting 
"  mixed  marriages*."  It  most,  strictly  enjoins,  in  the  case  of 
either  of  the  parenta  being  of  the  Grct;k  rt ligion,  that  all  the 
children,  male  and  femule,  tthall  be  educated  in  the  same  per- 
suasion. This  is  only  a  raodificntlon  of  an  ancient  ukase,  or 
ralhcr  ordinance  of  the  Rxissian  Church,  prohibiting  all  inter- 
marriage with  heretics,  tlic  rigour  uf  which  had  been  relaxed 
imder  the  czars,  so  as  to  allow  of  such  unions  under  condi- 
tions advantageous  for  the  orthodox  churcii.  This  law  relates 
not  only  to  Catholics  but  to  Pix)testants,  and  all  denomina- 
tions of  Christians.  However  unjust,  it  was  tolerable  so  long 
as  the  consequences  of  such  an  union  were  at  the  option  uf 
the  marrying  parties;  but  the  pressure  of  it  began  to  be 
deeply  fell  and  abhorred  in  Poland,  when  this  measure,  com- 
bined with  mauy  otliers,  was  made  a  means  of  probclytism  to 
B  foreign  religion,  and  of  drawing  the  bond  of  servitude  still 
tighter  round  the  necks  of  the  inhabitants.  Mixed  marriages 
are  now  encouraged  among  the  peasantry  by  pecuniary  re- 
wards, and  among  the  gentry  by  the  promotion  aud  prefer- 
ment of  the  marrj'ing  couple. 

These  are  some  of  the  recent  tikases  and  measures  by  wliich 
the  mind  and  qualities,  the  motives  and  morals — in  short,  the 
real  character  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  may  be  more  correctly 
estimated  than  from  all  the  comipt  enthusiasm  about  his  worth 
and  excelleul  disjKisition,  exhibited  by  historians,t ravel Icrs, and 
even  ambassadors-extraonUnary  at  the  court  on  the  Ne\-a. 
Can  these  gentlemen  have  seen  or  read  any  of  the  ukases  just 
quoted  ?  We  have  refrained  from  offering  any  comment  upon 
them  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  make  them  in  some  degree 
at  least  intelligible  to  the  reader;  so  whimaieal  and  vindictive, 
so  injudicious,  nay  tdmost  insane,  so  vexatious  and  cruel,  do 
they  appear.  If  the  age  in  which  they  have  been  composed, 
And  by  whose  standards  they  must  be  tested,  be  taken  into 
consideration,  do  they  not  appear  as  cmel  and  insane  as  any 


*  On  tli«  labjrn  of  "inixi^d  iii»mitj;rs,"  u>  iui|ioftitiii  b<K>k,  [>rpr«r«d  by  Hfiaclnrul 
atlocution,  (Of^bcr  wiUt  the  Diilli  fl'  ijttgoty  Ix.  «iiJ  Denetlict  XIV.,  ww  iMUcd 
liurt  yvnt  iat  ilti'ftuidnnrr  of  thr  Pnliuli  rlrtgy  nnd  ihrir  flnrh,  li^  Diuiitt,  Arclitil*ho|l 
iif  f'i>»en,  (imlcr  the  tiUCi  S»nk<t  n  maln-mttu-nrti  pufr^ttnt/elt.  U  i«  ti[i<iii  ll>  last 
ikoi  Uie  oppo^Uou,  u  r«(vd*  titdt  uMxriagtt,  lu  the  gvremincnu  uf  TraulM  bimI 
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thing  that  coilIJ  have  been  wrttteu  or  executed  by  Ivao  the 
Terrible?  But  Ivou  too  hod  his  admirers.  Once  when,  in 
pastime  with  his  jeaters,  he  had  killed  one  of  them.  Prince 
Oooadelf — aphysirinn  being  sent  for  to  aseertain  whether  the 
man^s  life  might  yet  be  saved,  be  replied,  "Only  Gi»d  and 
Your  Majesty  can  restore  him  to  life ;  he  breatlies  no  more.'* 
lu  the  same  spirit  of  adulation  to  her  czarAt  Muscovy  might 
be  iiupposed  tu  luJdreaa  Eurojie :  "  Vc  have  uo  hving  religion 
"  within  you :  your  souls  will  perish :  God  alone  can  save 
"  you,  and  the  £mperor  Nicholas,  with  bis  orthodox  Qreek 
"  religion." 

We  leave  the  Czar  with  bis  ukasea  to  the  unbiasaed  con- 
templation and  judgmL'iit  of  our  readers.  Let  us  now  see 
how  the  ukases  work.  Some  instauces  uf  religious  perse- 
cution have  been  exposed  to  public  excerati(m  by  the  late 
K.  C,  Fergusson,  in  his  eloquent  and  powerful  speeches  on 
Poland,  ill  the  House  of  Conunona.  A  vast  deal  more  has 
since  been  perpetratttd  in  that  unhappy  country,  but  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  the  following  extracts  from  the  latest  re- 
ceived intelligence,  which  resounds  at  times  from  those  regions 
of  woe  like  a  mournful  echo  mellowed  by  distance,  Icat  the 
feelmgs  uf  iu  bearers  should  be  too  deeply  wounded  by  the 
horrors  uf  which  it  tells. 

Tlie  facts  related  are  the  immediate  consequences  of  the 
ukiksca,  and  will  8er\'e  as  commentaries  on  them. 

••  Bvriln,  November  3.  1938. — ^The  cfforU  used  in  LiUiuonia  for  the  por- 
pme  uf  forciog  the  Greek  rvligion  on  the  inhabitants,  have  c^im^ilcU^y  aticn- 
OWd  ^  CAtholic  clerg)-,  who  do  nut  svek  tu  conceal  their  hatieil  of  tliusc 
whura  thpy  coiuidcr  as  their  greatest  cnemiea  ;  and  they  jKM9r«.t  means  of 
transmitting  intelligeikce,  which  no  government,  huwever  dv«|iO(ic,  can  prr- 
vvnt.  1  ara  informrd  that,  where  pemuasion  tir  menace  han  failed  in  inducing 
the  peoMnta  to  call  thems^lveit  ronvrrtii,  the  agenti*  of  the  RuMian  gr>verii< 
ment  genermlly  give  them  s|iints,  and  while  they  are  in  astate  of  intoxication 
make  them  ^ign  a.  dc'claration  of  their  having,  along  with  tluir  famiiiea, 
•Jijurfd  the  Catholic  rchgion.  When  they  agaiD  come  to  their  »cnaea,  this 
step  ia  looked  upua  as  irrevocable ;  the  clergy  are  forbidden  to  interfere 
under  the  eevervst  [K-naltic^.  In  twu  insta/ioe«  latifly.  individunU  in  Li- 
thutuiia,  who  hoil  priMtumeil  to  oppowo  those  iniquitous  ntcAsutes,  nere 
seized,  degraded  from  the  priesthood,  and  then  tdiot ;  and  the  consequence 
often  is.  that  those  who  have  >ign«d  avotd  applying  to  Uie  Creek  clergy  for 
the  luleDiDizftUoD  of  marriage  or  baptism,  and  prefer  living  on  in  a  »uie 
which  must  be  rcprutratcd  by  all  the  respectable  pervow  of  e\xn  tliaC 
rt'ligiun  wtiicl]  it  ia  suugliL  tu  Ciitablish." 

voLi  IX. — N".  xva.  2  a 
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"St  PetcnbnrKi  tbe4Ui  of  December.— TfaeautoGrBUftrfraiDatopptag 
in  his  despotic  path,  as  wu  buped.  for  a  moment,  when  it  was  ondcntooil 
thit  he  had  givpu  the  huid  of  hin  eldest  dku^bter  to  a  man  who  owa  oil 
to  a  rcTolution  made  in  favonr  of  liberty,  continuct  to  signalize  eadi  day 
of  hia  reign  bj*  fresh  pfwecutioriB,  first  againit  one,  then  another,  of  the 
diffrrent  people  who  ore  anfortanate  enough  to  be  under  his  imn  sccptiv. 
At  present  tlie  toni  of  the  Lithuanians  has  arrived.  The  immenae  miyor- 
ily  uf  till'  peaaanta  of  Lithuania  profou  the  united  Greek  religion,  which 
acknowledges  the  pope,  anil  unly  rliffi^rs  from  (-athoUcisro  in  the  liturg)'. 
The  czar  baa  ordered  that  all  the  [>rirat5  of  Lithuania  should  be  L-on»tr«iacd 
to  embrace  the  RusMan-Greek  relif^on.  In  crecution  uf  this  onicr,  impe- 
rial coramissiancm,  escorted  hy  strong  detadimrnts  of  cavalry-,  go  fron) 
Tillage  tu  villagD,  and  have  BUmuioned  the  Catholic  priMtA,  under  pain  of 
being  seat  to  Siberia,  lo  cocform  to  the  Riwusn-Greek  religioo,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  autoerat  N'icolos  Paulowich  aa  tlteir  ivpintual  chief,  aitd  to  putou 
the  costume  of  the  RuBsiuij  eccleKioatics.  These  priests,  thus  intimidated, 
have  j-ielded  to  force ;  iHit  it  should  be  stated,  that  since  they  have  shut 
themselves  up  In  their  hmisee,  and  have  not  sought  to  make  proselj-tes. 
The  peaaanta  approve  their  conduct  on  this  head,  and  have  sworn  to  per- 
aevere  in  the  foitli  of  tbur  fathers,  and  to  «acrilic«  their  Lrvts  rather  thtt 
abandon  Oieir  religion.  It  is  reported  that  Nicolas  is  preponnj;  a  ri- 
gorous edict  ogniiist  the  uoblcs  of  Litltuania  and  ViHiite  Russia,  whom  he 
calls  incorrigible  rebels." 

•  ITie  Bonks  of  the  Wilia.  Decerabfr  IT,  1838.— Everything  la  pol 
here  m  motion,  and  no  means,  even  the  most  vkolont,  are  leh  oncmplojml 
in  order  to  degrade  and  brutalize  the  people.  (Efforts  ore  making  that 
not  a  word  of  Polish  should  be  heard,  nor  a  Polish  )yx/k  be  suffrreij  to 
eiist,  to  keep  up  any  recollection  of  the  past.  Tlie  bishops  of  the  uniun, 
Sieroaszko,  Luzinski,  and  2ubko.  are  merciless  in  thctr  perseculiuDs  of 
those  of  the  clergy  who  fnitlifolly  ahitle  by  the  faith  of  their  ancestors,  and 
nbbor  apostasy.  Tbusc  who  submit,  in  mark  of  their  submissioD  raufit 
dreot  and  let  their  lieard  grow  like  the  rest  of  the  Russian  prie«ts.     The 

curate  P would  fsin  hare  escajied  the  penalty  of  the  beard  and  bowa 

(pokiony),  yet,  being  intimidated,  consented  to  the  bows,  but  declined 
letting  his  beard  grow,  and  reAised  to  dioown  the  Eotaon  pontiff,  lite 
dean  O— —  persevered  unaltered :  neither  the  ti.>rrori>m  of  the  barbarian 
Maravieff,  oorthe threats  of  his  superiors,  were  able  even  for  a  moment  to 
shake  bis  cotutaoc)-.  His  property  was  confiscated,  and  be  was  deprivod 
of  his  parish ;  but  with  n  resignation  befitting  his  uoblcuislied  life  anil 
cbomctcf ,  he  continued  firm  in  the  defence  of  the  teneu  of  his  conCntJaa. 
both  in  writingandbywordofmoathi  and  when, atr    '  'urmoils.he 

felt  his  end  approach,  on  his  deolh-bed  he  cited  tba  at>'  i  i-lie  tyrants 

to  appear  before  the  judgment-scat  of  Cjod.  The  curate  &■■— ,baa  foe  sia 
months  been  confined  in  prison,  on  brend  and  water:  it  was  ezpecttd  be 
would  be  prevailnl  ii|.>(m  lu  si^cn  ti>e  ad  of  bis  apottosy  i  his  churcl)  ww. 
Buroover,  uktn  from  him  ;  liis  wife  and  (  bildrm  left  a  prey  tu  wont  and 
misery  ;  but  up  to  Uiis  moment  we  hear  he  lias  not  yiddnl.  In  tike  man*' 
Der.  many  masters  and  doctors  of  dirintty  bavo  tw«&  tenteoctd  to  ptrforai 
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tlti  ilutirs  or  men  kl«  and  bcftdles  at  their  coMistor>',  and  of  b«U-na^ra  at 
Ui«ir  ctiurcbet.  ob  t  penalty  for  their  finnne*a  in  the  (alth.  .Schismatics 
(the  nsoal  oiunf!  in  Poland  for  th«  RuEBO-Gre«ks)  arc  appoint«il  to  the 
chain  of  th«(it(^*  at  the  Catholic  coUtgM,  and  one  of  them  lectures  on 
cborch  hUtor)>  at  Wilna.  Thr  Rev.  Trynkowaki,  one  of  the  most  tmiaeot 
pTMchfri.  and  of  the  ni(i.*t  eatecmeil  character,  1o»t  his  •ensea  in  conie- 
qwDW  of  the  ill  Irpatinenthc  eiperienceel  in  prifton.  Trtibecbti  gorrrDorof 
WUa*,  la  one  of  the  demoiu  of  Lithuania,  whom  Miuoory  has  alwaya  had 
ia  rasffTs  as  dtspensen  of  her  harberitics.  With  a  volc«  of  bitter  pain, 
the  mocb- respected  martyr  one  day  eiclaimrd  to  that  (Wee  monster,  *  If 
tbcw  hast  00  respect  for  the  eharnctex  1  bear,  he  at  leaAt  a  rasn*.' 

"  Pray  maks  oar  nisfortnacs  and  tafferings  known  abroad.  Beseech 
Ood  and  men  to  show  mercy  to  us ;  for  history  has  oover  yet  recorded 
Midi  oppreariOD  and  eraelty  as  we  arr  doomed  to  suffier." 

"  Warwne,  Jmly  13'A. — You  will  have  h<:ard  enoush  of  reti^ous  pirrweu- 
lUMV  \n  Lithuania.  At  jiifsenl  our  turn  h  nnne.  The  plan  m  openly  por- 
BUed  ill  ihsl  province  appeani  To  have  of  late  been  adopted  here.  It  has 
long  been  the  favourite  idea  of  the  emperor  to  see  the  national  reli^on  of 
Polsnd  Hif^anteH  Iry  the  Greek  Church, —  a  eomraromatioD  which  he  thtoka 
would  enable  him  In  keep  a  firmer  hold  of  ber ;  but  he  was  too  cautious  to 
eoafass  it,  and  neither  Prince  Ihukewitch  nor  Cienetal  Oolovin,  ^k  former 
Dlractor  of  the  Board  of  Heliipon  and  Education,  were  fit  to  grapple  with 
ao  detiole  a  subject,  and  rather  shrunk  from  it  from  fear  of  the  oppotitiaa 
which  they  were  sure  to  encounter.  lo  cooMqacDce,  M.  Seypim  was  K-nt 
from  St.  Petenbtiri^  to  replace  Gokmo,  who  puased  the  meaning  of  liis 
mission,  nod  so  realoosly  cndeavouretl  Id  execute  it,  thol  on  his  lout  visit  to 
Warsaw  the  emperar  said,  thai  of  all  )us  functiunann  in  Poland,  Sx)-pow 
alone  understood  him.  Rlated  by  this  eulo^um,  he  i»  ^rown  lilS(4eat  and 
overbearing,  even  to  Paskcwitch.  and  the  latter  is  rendered  rather  uaeasy  by 
the  rivalry  of  the  now  favourite.  In  the  prnceaa  of  derutiooalizing  Poland, 
M-  Szypuw  has  lately  discharged  oiany  bead^masters  of  the  schools  who 
were  P^les,  ami  replaced  them  by  Ruuians.  At  each  of  the  gymnasia  a 
BoilitB  priest  is  appranted,  even  witere  there  U  no  pupil  of  the  Khismatic 
rri^OB  to  require  his  instructlnn.  The  former  cnntom  nf  cnmmencinfr  their 
■toitta  by  golnir  to  rhnrch,  U  anw  done  away  with,  under  pretext  that  the 
ooUtenpof  the  churchMis  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  children,  and  Uiat 
the  time  so  emplo)-ed  was  (o>t  for  study.  But  herein  mtHtUo  at  inifsv/Of 
sAM,  for  the  order  was  issued  when  the  warm  season  begaa.  Id  future,  ths 
tAlldren  are  to  attend  charch  only  on  Sunday's,  and  coort-dayS'  Alterations 
going  to  he  made  in  the  Alraaiwck,  and  all  the  Saints'  days,  which  are 
found  in  the  Russian  calendar,  are  to  be  striick  off;  of  that  number  is 
day  of  St.  Stanislaus.  In  the  council  of  state  it  was  proposed  by  M. 
Izypow,  that  the  chddrm  at  the  Jesus  Hospital  be  baptized  as  Greeks,  they 

ring  foundlings  maintained  by  govcmrornt ;  but  it  was  declined  on  the 


*  Rince  tbt*  wm  «ritiFn,  the  Rev.  Trynkowiki  bu  bvrn  Hmlcnonl  lO  usiu- 
piiTtsiioi)  to  Slbcrin,  where  be  will  Atk]  hij  gnw.     About  Afty  oUicr  vlctimi  mnn 
SNOtd  by  tbs  latae  ukase  lo  various  degma  af  punlshmeni. 

3  b2 
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gimnl  th«t  dw  Catholic  nligion  being  acbnwirdged  u  tfaol  of  the  kiog- 
dm.  it  WMild  be  a  vUdatino  of  the  oi'^g;anu:  itatutfi  tn  pais  Mich  a  Rwitutino. 
History  »  tapgbt  Inwi  the  book  of  Ouatm-lov,  which  is  introduced  a»  a 
ataiKUnI  work  as  ecboots.  The  Poliih  dergy  proteated  agatnat  it  aa  full  uf 
grata  fidaehoods,  and  injurioos  to  the  natiotuU  reUgioQ  aod  nuumLi ;  but  the 
answer  they  received  waa,  that  they  might  watt  UDtil  m  new  c^tkn  ahouU 
be  pabb^ied  in  wiuch  the  errors  mifht  be  expangeiL  Instmen  of  mixed 
aHniagie*  are  of  more  ireqiicnt  oocaneoce  than  tbcf  uaed  to  be ;  bat  tbe 
dcffjr  wiUihotd  from  pabltahiog  the  banna  and  giving  iheir  beocdictioa. 
Great  pains  an-  taken  b)*  the  Greek  bishop  of  Wan«w  to  ingratiate  himaelf 
with  the  BwMlians,  they  being  a  moiuutic  order  uf  the  Uniun ;  aod  laal 
Easter  Ihr  RuMian  cteigy  visited  their  Church  at  dieir  own,  in  flattery  of 
its  Eastrm  origin.  The  Polish  language  is  neglected ;  if  it  were  in  the  power 
of  the  Russians,  they  would  deativy  both  it  aad  the  bookii  written  in  iL 
INmyer-books  are  not  allowed  to  be  printed,  etcept  in  tfacRasatan  language. 
Yoo  may  have  bean)  of  an  aasodatioo  fortaed  among  the  yoong  men  for  k«cj»> 
tng  op  their  religion  and  the  PoUsli  language :  the  sycophanta  of  the  empe- 
ror have  converted  this  into  a  daugeroiu  political  plot ;  tbe  UEmbers  of  it 
h«ve  recently  been  tnnsportcd  nther  to  Siberia  wiUi  oonfiscation  of  their 
e9tate»,  and  with  loss,  if  noble,  of  their  rank,  or  sent  to  fortieases  for  rorioai 
IrngtliB  of  time.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Weoiyk,  waa  a  luoive  of  Cracow  {  but 
tbe  republic  could  but  ill  protect  him  from  Siberia.  Two  other*  (Kaniinaki 
and  Daiuszewakii  vnere  aeutenced  lu  a  year's  incarcenition  in  the  fbrtrcaa  oT 
Zamoac  for  reading  prolubited  Polish  book«.  At  Kiov,  niitc  ladica  of  re- 
spectable families  were  KOtenced  to  transportation  ;  amung  them  Mme.  Fv- 
linska.  a  mother  of  five  chililivn.  Priests  who  ore  w  unfortunate  as  tn  of- 
feiHl  tbe  govemmeat  arc  «eiit  to  the  convents  in  the  tnlt>rior  of  Russia,  of 
rigorous  discipline,  tu  Au  penance  there.  The  taxation  is  grioJing— the  op- 
pression paatendunmce  :  and  if  the  people  cam)»Uuu,  all  they  get  for  answvr 
is, — 'The  goeemment  knows  no  merc)'»' — which  is  cruel,  but  too  tzuei  ami 
coofirmed  by  daily  practice." 

"  Limm'a,  i»  Jmitf. — The  emperor  bos  given  orders  to  apply  the  Russian 
law.  raapccting  mixed  marriages,  to  the  Baltic  provinces ;  thoDgb.  according 
to  the  tieaties,  the  Lutheran  is  bete  the  established  retigioo.  and  tlio  Uivek 
only  tolerated.  However,  clergymen,  not  uf  the  Greek  Church,  are  probi- 
hXUA,  on  pain  of  bdng  deprived  uf  thdr  ofiict-,  to  baptize  any  child  wbosi 
fktfaer  and  mother  in  r>f  the  Gn>fk  religiun,  tu  adniintsUT  ihf  rite  of  coa- 
SrmatioQ  to  any  such  chJd,  even  if  the  child,  or  both  parents,  shouU 
caniestty  desire  it ;  or  t4i  ailmit  any  perMn  to  the  Lord's  Sui^icr  who  has 
orkce  taken  it  according  to  the  Greek  rite,  as  such  penun  is  declared  '^^  ><* 
irrevocably  separated  from  his  mother  church." 

VtheX  more  ueed  be  said  on  the  Kubjecl  ?  It  is  the  Em[iemr's 
own  deetU  that  haw  libeled  him.     Neither  the  ^t   i  uf 

Londondtirry'f*  travi^Is  nor  the  Enrl  of  Durham's  ■  ■  i^^ 
j>enetn)tion  can  undo  xrhut  he  himself  has  urdercd,  and  which 
has  been  done,  and  is  still  doing  by  bis  orders.    These  nublc- 
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men,  however,  were  mere  diplomatists,  and  diplomacy  Ib  well 
known  to  be  an  nrena  of  iQi|>osture,  in  nhieli  art  Uuasia  has 
confessedly  of  lute  bonic  the  pahn.  Thut  tbey  should  have 
bceo  duped  la  therefore  not  stirpriBing;  hut  that  his  holiness, 
Gre^^ory  XVI.,  surrounded  as  he  is  by  the  collective  wisdom 
of  his  conclave,  into  which  enters  o  good  sprinkling  of  Jesuits, 
should  have  likewise  fallen  a  victim  to  Russian  wiles,  seems 
almost  incredible.  Yet  it  is  even  so.  VVhUst  the  Czar  was 
actually  committing  the  outrages  on  the  Catholic  Church 
which  we  have  related,  and  meditating  others,  he  neverthe- 
less contrived  to  extort  from  the  Pope,  in  1932,  a  fidminating 
brief,  in  which  the  Poles  were  severely  upbraided  for  "Iiaving 
*'  revolted  tigaiust  his  beacHceut  and  lawful  authority.  Your 
"  magnanimous  emperor,'*  it  was  further  said  in  the  brief, 
**  will  show  you  his  clemency  and  listen  to  our  representations 
*'  aud  retjuests,  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  the  Catholic  re- 
"  tigion,  which  he  has  promised  at  alt  times  to  protect," 

Willi  this  assurance  the  Po|»c  contented  himself,  but  not  so 
the  C^ar.  The  University  of  Cracow  was  at  that  time  under- 
going ouc  more  rc-orgaui^ation,  in  addition  to  the  many  pre- 
vious ones  which  have  ruined  thut  eminent  institution  of  the 
i%Bt8;  and  in  the  same  manner  as  they  formerly,  for  their 
own  purjwse,  divided  Poland  into  three  parts,  and  subse- 
quently Cracow  into  three  protectorates,  have  the  three 
northern  courts  now  proceeded  to  effect  a  tripartite  dismem- 
berment of  the  Alnm  Mater  of  that  city.  Tlie  fitculties  of 
philosophy  and  medicine  were  surrendered  to  Austria,  that 
of  law  to  Prussia,  while  Rusisia  took  divinity  as  her  share. 
What  a  deep-laid  plot  of  autocracy  was  this!  No  whim,  no 
chance  dictated  the  selection,  but  the  sagacity  of  autocratic 
instinct,  which  thus  pounced  uiwu  the  sway  over  men's  con- 
sciences, nay,  even  over  their  very  soul.t,  in  this  world  aiul  the 
next.  The  Czar's  government,  of  course,  devoted  itself  ear- 
nestly to  divinity.  It  filled  the  chairs  of  the  Polish  coU^es 
with  orthodox  preachers,  changed  the  Litui^,  converted  con- 
vents and  churches  into  military  stores  and  hospitals,  or  ap- 
propriated them  to  the  use  of  the  orthodox  clerg)'.  Some  of 
the  aged  priests  were  sent  to  Siberia,  and  the  younger  ones 
were  marched  otf  to  the  army  of  the  Caucasus  as  recruits. 
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When  Eui;  of  the  banished  Polea  fell  ill  on  their  w     to  the 
mines,  and  asked  for  a  confessor,  a  Greek  prieet  was  sent  in 
them  ;  "a  slave  has  no  religion  but  that  of  his  master,"  was 
the  answer  vouchsafed  to  the  recusant.    Two  Catholio  uni- 
versities were  aboUfihed,  together  with  u  number  of  ecbooU 
within  their  jurisdiction,  there  being  better  schools  in  RuuU, 
whitJier  Polish  parents  were  at  liberty  to  icnd  their  children, 
since  in  Poland  they  were  only  educated  as  rebels.    The  rjidets 
from  Kalisch  were  marched  off  to  Petcrsburgh,  and  u  number 
of  children  kidnapped  as  orphans  for  Russia.     The  wives  of 
poUtical  exiles  might  be  absolved  from  their  matriuoiiial  vows 
on  condition  of  marrying  a  Russian.    Two  bishops,  Skor- 
kowfllu  of  Cracow,  and  Gntkowski  of  Podlnchia,  who  oppoaed 
these  and  other  outrages^  were  divested  of  their  episcopal  sees ; 
the  one  was  obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  at  TVopau,  the  other 
if  living  at  lauow  on  the  charity  of  his  former  diocesans.    Yet 
the  names  of  these  heroes  in  the  spiritual  wariare  against  Hus- 
sian  deapolism  are  scarcely  known  in  Kuropo  \  hardly  has  a 
vague  report  been  heard  of  Ihem^  though  Germany  and  Rome 
and  the  whole  of  Eiuvpe  are  absorbed  by  a  somewhat  siuiiUr 
question,  mooted  by  the  archbishops  of  Cologne  and  of  Posea. 
Is  the  Catholic  Clock  in  Prussia  ditfercut  from  that  in  Poland, 
or  is  its  situation  more  critical  because  it  has  to  contend  with 
a  Protestant  monarch  instead  of  a  schismatic  sovereign,  who 
with  equal  insolence  tramples  under  foot  both  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  creeds  ?   Diplomacy  might  solve  the  problem, 
but  that  Iamb-like  patience  and  stupid  indifference  make  us 
wait  too  long  fur  the  answer.     Since  1823,  the  year  of  the  ac- 
cession of  Nicholas  to  the  throne,  the  archives  of  Rome  have 
not  been  increased  by  a  single  otlicial  comnniiiicJltion  from  the 
Catholic  church  in  Russia  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  none  will 
be  forwarded  thither  during  tliis  reign.    For  fourteen  years 
the  church  of  Poland  has  been  alto(;ether  neglected  and  de- 
livered over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  patriarchal  Czftrdom 
oi  Muscovy,  to  enjoy  as  she  may  the  adMintages  arising  from 
such  jtrotection.     Thift  being  the  case,  highly  creditable  are 
the  efforts  of  those  Polish  prelates  who  stood  up  as  cham- 
pions  in  her  defence. 

]  t  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  see  how  the  etruggki  bctwMD 
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the  church  and  the  government  woa  conducted.  The  cft»e  of 
the  Btshou  of  Podlachia  will  stttficc.  The  circumstance  which 
led  to  it  was  m  follows : — 

Six  thousand  peuonts  from  the  interior  of  Russia  wen: 
brought  to  Poiund,  and  employed  in  the  constnicliun  of  the 
citadel  of  Warsaw,  and  the  fort  of  Modlin.  The  fortilicationa 
being  completed,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  nablea  was  given 
to  each  of  them,  and  they  wero  then  tUstribiitetl  t-hroiigh  the 
Poliih  viUogci^  with  the  double  purpose  of  acting  as  spies, 
and  forming,  by  intermarriages,  the  nucleus  of  a  Kusso-Greek 
population.  Under  \-ariuus  pretexts  their  numbers  were  to 
be  increased  from  time  to  time.  On  the  other  haud,  the  Poles 
who  are  transplanted  to  Siberia  and  the  military  colonies,  are 
married  to  Russian  women,  and  thus  they  Ioj(c,  not  only  their 
country  but  their  religion.  This  measure  provoked  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Polish  clci^y,  and  the  Bishop  of  Podlachia 
published  a  pastoral  letter  enjoining  tlie  priests  in  his  diocese 
to  withhold  their  sanction  from  all  mixed  marriages,  enforcing 
his  injunction  in  the  words  of  St.  John  Chrysoatom :  "  When 
"  }'ou  are  to  render  to  the  Emperor  what  is  his,  let  these  words 
"  be  understood  as  meaning  only  that  Mliich  ia  not  iojurious 
**  to  devotion  and  religioD ;  for  whatever  is  contrary  to  your 
"  fiuth  and  to  your  virtue  is  not  a  tribute  to  the  Emperor  but 
"  to  the  Devil."  The  director  of  the  board  of  rcUgion  and 
general  instruction,  CJcneral  (jolovin,  expostulated  with  the 
bishop  and  threatened  htm  with  the  worst  consequences  to 
faimaelf.  To  his  letter,  dated  the  22nd  of  June,  1H35,  the 
Bishop  replied  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month.  "  Aa  regards 
"  the  charges  brought  against  me,"  says  he,  "  how  should 
**  I  have  answered  but  by  appealing  to  tlic  authority  of  the 
"  fathers  of  the  church,  and  declaring  that  all  such  matters, 
**  being  of  a  spiritual  nature,  cannot  come  within  the  juris- 
"  diction  of  the  temiwral  authorities  ?  In  vain  the  govcm- 
"  ment  pleads  the  adoption  of  the  same  regulations  in  the 
•*  rest  of  the  dioceses  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland;  the  number 
"  of  the  clergy  that  may  follow  them  is  but  very  small  j  and 
•*  gnmting  that  those  provisions  were  adopted  by  the  whole 
**  of  Uie  ancient  orthodox  Poland,  they  are  even  then,  lu  com- 
•'  parison  with  the  whole  Catholic  Roman  Church,  the  canons 
^  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  respect,  but  Uke  a  smaU 


aye 
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**  stream  to  a  vast  ocean."  After  a  quotation  firora  St.  Ana- 
stasius  of  the  wonis  atlilrcsiicd  by  the  Christian  bisho|>a  to 
the  EraiM?n>r  Constantius  admnmshing  him  uot  to  interferr. 
in  the  affairs  of  the  church,  nnr  to  asRiime  the  authori^  of 
command,  but  rather  to  Icam  from  it  that  the  power  he  held 
from  God  was  over  the  empire  on!v,  and  not  over  the 
church,  he  concludes  in  this  bold  toaei  "  Whatever  the  go- 
*'  \-emment  may  ha\'e  resolved  with  respect  to  me,  shall, 
"  being  foreseen,  not  terriiy-  me ;  and  I  am  prepared  rather 
"  to  liear  up  under  any  suffcringa,  than  alter  in  any  way 
"  my  pastoral  conduct  in  matters  whirh  axe  so  deeply  im- 
"  planted  and  in  accordance  with  my  religious  conWctions.*'* 
Such  being  the  conduct  of  Russia  towards  Poland,  it  may 
be  H»ked  whether  slie  will  not  pursue,  or  has  not  pursued,  ihc 
same  towards  other  coimtries.  She  certainly  has  already,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so,  (or  her  system  !«  uniform.  She  first 
sapK  their  foundations  in  order  to  weaken  the  superstructure 
and  ensure  their  ruin.  Did  she  not  undermine  Turkey  tbroufi:h 
her  co-religionists  the  Greeks,  by  afTurdiug  protection  to  their 
fugitives  and  education  to  their  children  in  the  Russian  capital; 
until  she  ended  by  erecting  Greece  into  a  kingdom,  and  giving 
her  a  king  of  her  own  choosing  ?  Is  not  Athens  nt  this  mo- 
ment a  demonstration  against  Stamboid?  The  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,— a  mere  creature  of  Russia,  ever  ready,  at  tlio 
Ruseiaii  ambassador's  call,  to  thwart  any  measure  of  the  Divan 
which  may  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  \'iews  of  Russia, — 
has  he  not,  only  lately,  interfered  with  raising  recruits  among 
the  Greeks  for  the  Turkish  army,  with  the  progTej^s  nf  educa- 
tion, as  not  being  sufficiently  orthodoxtj  and  with  the  mar- 


*  Slnrv  writing  (lii*.  newt  h>vr  nirivcd  tVoni  Wamw,  wMHi  we  wmild  fatn  it* 
licve  tivl  true,  tli*l  ()it>  t>o!(l  gild  iiii)  icidinf!  prelate  liiu  brrn  duf^gcJ  '^tf  lo 
Silxrta,  bvnuic  he  cifuJluUlird  nith  llie  fntveitinic.^t  DRntnEt  Imrtiinf;  ilir  ymilli 
«t  h:1u>uI  Ouuioyhif't  Uuuuin  Hittofy.  ond  mciiiuted.  if  llir  Rovrmmeni  ■liAtilil 
nut  remote  »o  fttjtiriuuii  ■  book  fiom  ibc  •cIiqoIs,  xo  rcion  lu  tb<  last  ii>e.ina  In  hi* 
puwcr, — the  tl(ix'<Trin>i>riTcatiuti  of  balh  llie  traclirn  anti  lh«"e  wliu  Iram  fn-m  il. 

f '  I'vMlattlnti^tlf,  .Ijtrit'iA. — lliiuia  criilcntly  wnrks  In  rffcrt  the  niinof  ftlldic 
eiUhhthmeiiU  lenrlinit  to  timnict  or  ndM  lh«  [>c<v[ile.  llicrc  nbr  ;  "  '  \<-\ 
Init  10  co1leg«i.  wul  Aireul<r  ibe  imrifiuM  of  the  Greek  palrteivit  li  j 

in  cloM»s  llie  Aniicuitta  CoUece  uf  Ktwiajr,  wliich  conCunnl  ZOli  ;  <  .  .  :  ...x- 
nJiiiit,  Uiecki.TiirLi,  lulians.  riciich  and  En(club.  The  CoJlcj^  if  llttVey  nuuld 
have  *}iarr*l  llie  same  fate,  had  It  not  been  for  the  drrotion  «f  MToml  Cnek  infT> 
chant*,  Willi  furuithM)  the  ueceaMrr  fuBita  to  uinpon  the  eiitvrpri*«,  »tiakTO  hr 
the  acoDaiioi!  nf  rrDlcataiitino  whirh  bu  Irnai  [ud  to  its  chiii^c.  The  Orcdi 
patriarch,  nidentiy  derotcd  to  the   Raaln  poUej,  liu  Mnt   loms  i|[iu)<*iil 
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of  Greeks  with  Franks,  or  even  SUvouiaufi,  when  il  has 
(act  suited  the  Ticws  of  the  Czar,  as  m  tJie  case  of  the  Prince 
tVogorides  nf  SamoH?      Have  not  Moldavia  and  WuUacbia 
ilieen  placed  in  the  degrading  state  of  dependence  on  Kuasia 
in  which  they  now  are,  by  the  Fanariotes  or  favoured  Greek 
tkmiltes?     Were  not  the  previous  disturbances  in  Turkish 
Servia  coauected  with  Grecism,  or  even  Slavonism,  which  is 
.a  new  element  of  power  for  Russia,  as  yet  but  little  developed 
Aiul  Bill!  lesw  understood  in  Europe  ?  and  is  not  the  present 
expulsion  of  her  ruler.  Prince  Milosch,  owing  to  the  intrigues 
of  the  Russian  conaid-gcncrul ;  and  the  sitr\'ctUance  under 
which  he  is  held,  at  Bucharest,  by  Prince  Ghika,  one  of  the 
most  devoted  creatures  of  Russia,  attributable   to  the  be- 
numbing Kpell  she  extends  over  those  hospodoriates  ?    On  the 
eve  of  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection  in  Bosnia  in  1836,  did 
not  the  Bosnian  families  seek  an  asylum  with  Prince  Miloedi, 
bearing  along  with  them  images  of  the  Empress  Catherine 
'and  the  Emperors  Alexander  and  Nicholas,  whom  they  con- 
sidered as  the  heads  of  their  church  and  almost  their  house- 
hold gods? 

The  power  of  religious  associations  over  minds  imcultivalcd 
and  rude  is  beyond  all  conception, — and  Russia  never  fails  to 
turn  this  power  to  account.  Portraits  of  the  members  of  the 
imperial  family  ore  fountl  everywhere  in  Turkey,  from  the 
palaces  nf  the  rich  to  the  cottages  of  the  poorest  Greeks  ! 
Their  churcheji  arc  adorned  with  images  of  the  Vii^ns  and 
Saints,  with  enndelabras,  censers,  lamps  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  their  priests  officiate  in  splendid  vestments,  the  gifts  of 
the  Russian  emperors.  'I'he  so-frequent  troubles  of  the  Al- 
banians and  Montenegrins  arc  attributable  to  no  other  soiurc 
than  the  Russian  tendency  of  their  priests,  who  teach  the 
people  to  hate  the  Turks  as  infiileU,  and  the  Ausirian*  at 
Latitu.  The  same  intrigues  arc  attempted  throughout  Illj-ria 
and  Dalmatia.  Notwithstjuiding  all  the  freedom  the  Ionian 
Islands  enjoy  under  our  rule,  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  the  go- 
vernor of  them,  has  to  do  with  a  strong  Russian  party,  which, 
after  Capo  d^Istria's  death,  lay  dormant,  but  is  now  again 

prieiu  from  Uie  moutsien-  of  Sutto  Moote  near  S&bnkA.  TheM  miuiouriet 
opcnl?  pn-aehiatheOrceLliuiuetigtfMttlie  pn^eCoOenof  AnilrcM."— TWo, 
Jtfiy  XUk,  law. 
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awake,  and  the  sole  object  of  which  is  the  transTcr  of  the 
loninn  posscaaions  to  RiiKain.  Morpovpr,thp  poptilnlions  aIon|5 
the  Carpathian  mQuntainA  were  impregnated  bo  deeply  with 
adherence  to  Orecism,  as  to  hiive  aJarmcd  the  Hungarians 
during  the  Intc  Polish  revoiiitioii,  for  their  own  safety.  In 
Hnc,  is  not  there  a  tribe  called  RaitKcna,  who  are  all  of  the 
Onek  persuasion,  and  who  get  their  church  hooks,  amount- 
ing nearly  to  a  hundred  folios,  from  Russia,  mostly  |ip*atisf 
being  too  poor  to  buy  them  ?  These  are  a  few  stntemcnts 
relating  to  matters  of  fact,  which,  judging  from  their  nature, 
are  likely  soon  to  become  tlie  nucleus  of  great  events.  Wo 
have  here  confined  ourvclves  to  a  few  hints  as  to  what  ro»y  be 
the  starting-points  in  the  fiiture  scene  of  action. 

On  the  Asiatic  side  of  Russia,  public  documents  show  that 
conversions  arc  going  on  from  religious  and  sects  decidedly 
Christian,  though  not  sufficiently  so  in  the  sense  of  the 
established  Imperial  church.  An  imperial  rescript  of  18.17 
awards  a  silk  vesture  to  a  priest  named  Korienski,  and  a 
cowl  of  the  same  material  to  another  priest,  Wo2n06Mnaki» 
both  of  the  town  Kytsk,  in  government  Kursk,  "  for  their  zeal 
"  in  converting  some  turbulent  sectarians  to  the  orthodox 
"  church."  Of  what  persuasion  these  were  it  is  difficult  to 
determine.  In  all  pn>bability  they  were  German  Protestant 
colonists,  of  whom  there  are  about  half  a  million  dispersed  in 
different  parts  of  Rnssin,  and  especially  in  the  southern  go- 
vernments on  the  Black  Sea  and  on  the  Wolgn ;  who  in  ditfer- 
ent  reigns  have  settled  Uicre,  under  a  guarantee  of  n:ligiou5 
freedom  and  exemptiou  from  military  service  and  payment  of 
taxes  for  ten  years,  and  who  may  have  been  made  rctractory 
by  the  exactions  of  the  government  since  the  rxpiration  of  the 
term.  Of  these  settlers,  those  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
TartATH  are  described  1>y  travellers  as  being  on  the  most 
friendly  terms  with  these,  while  those  who  live  witli  the  Ku»- 
sians  are  roost  inimiool  to  them.  This  bostiliCy  is  accouuted 
for  by  the  incompatibihty  of  their  rcUgioua  worsliip  witli  the 
Greek  ritual — the  simplicity  of  the  religion  of  the  Moalem  cch*- 
rcsi>oudlng  with  the  Protestant  rites  better  than  the  idola- 
trous gorgeousneas  nf  the  Uu!4!(ian  (jreriam.  The  foreign 
missionary  lalmuni  of  the  Protestants  among  the  Tartars, 
which  were  encouraged  under  the  reign  of  Alexander,  h«ve. 
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since  1836,  been  culirely  forbidden^  on  the  ground  of  the 
lionaries  having  converted  Armenian  children  to  Protest- 
'antisiDj  tke  only   coaveraions  countenanced  being  those  to 
tht  church  dominant.     Amongst  some  of  the  Asiatic  tribei, 
and  particularly  the  Kirghies,  the  custom  prevails  of  sell- 
ing  children    in    the    public   markets :    these   children   are 
bought   by  Rusaians,   baptized    and   inmrponitcd  with    the 
Cossacks  of  the  Don.     Apoitolic  missions  are  of  the  eaaieat 
deacription  in  Russia}  without  any  furtlier  instnictioa  the 
ceremony  of  baptism  is  thought  sufficient  to  moke  a  Chris- 
tian   adept.     There  ore  instances  of  the    mere  eziitenoe  of 
some  Christian  tradition  amongst  a  people  being  reckoned  suffi- 
cient \  thus,  the  Abahasesj  a  Heathen  tribe  of  the  Circassians, 
paas  for  ChhstianB,  because  they  celebrate  a  certain  festival  at 
Cbrisimas,  and, like  the  Russians,  eat  coloured  eggs  on  Eaater- 
day  ;  of  course  the  Ruaaian  right  of  political  dominion  also 
extends  mcr  that  tribe.    This  right  is  not  un&equently  of  ao 
bjrperbolical  a  nature,  that,  as  inter})rcted  by  Russia,  it  woiild 
appear  to  be  without  limits.     In  the  present  fear,  a  &iiatic 
abeick,  in  a  moment  of  religious  frenz7>  had  the  misfortune 
to  aboot  a  Greek  priest  at  Cairo,  and  the  Uussiau  consul  de- 
manded his  immediate  punishment.     Political  agents  arc  in- 
structed cvcrj  where  to  watch  over  and  favour  the  interests  of 
all  the  Eastern  churches,  while  the  Russian  Church  is  making 
ravagea amidst  Mohammedan iBm,Buddhism,  and  the  followers 
of  the  Great  Lama.     At   Pekin  a  mission  from  the  Kiisso- 
Greek  Church  has  existed  since  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great, 
and  we  tind  it  averred  that  upwards  of  300,000  Chinese  have 
become  converts.  Thus  while  symptoms  of  hatred  to  England 
are  described  as  increasing  daily,  Russia  ia  winning  her  way 
to  the  bosoms  of  the  people.     There  exist  several  vicariates 
of  her  church  at  Nankin  and  Makao  \  and  at  Pekin,  moreover, 
a  Buaaiao  college,  a  seminary  for  young  men,  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  Cliincse  and  of  their  manners  will  qualify  them  for 
diplomatic  offices,  tending  eventutilly  to  destroy  the  influence 
of  all  other  nations  over  the  Celestial  Kmpirc. 

This  collection  of  facta  will  show  pretty  clearly  to  what  ex- 
tent religion  and  state  policy  go  hand  in  hand  in  Russia — 
with  what  potcncj-  they  act,  internally  upon  her  own  subjects, 
and  externally  upon  the  destinies  of  her  neighbours— and 
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lead  in  general  to  the  following  ini]>ortant  conclusions :  That 
the  Russo-Greek  religion,  in  seceding  from  the  principles  of 
"absolute  Lrutli  und  absolute  puqioscs/*  which,  as  religion, 
it  in  bound  to  uphold  in  all  their  purity,  has  thereby  for  eicr 
vitiated  its  Christian  essence.  That  the  hierarchy  of  that 
church,  in  allowing  the  higher  principle  of  religion  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  inferior,  as  is  state  poUcy — the  spiritual  to  the 
temporal— has  rendered  that  branch  of  iU  faith  unfit  to  be 
regarded  as  sound  doctrine  and  rational  rule  of  conduct  for  a 
Christian  community.  That  Russian  Grecism,  from  haxang 
been  corrupted  at  its  very  source,  and  rendered  leas  a  spirit- 
ual principle  than  a  mere  external  ritual^  has  not  only  con- 
tributed less  than  any  of  the  other  Christian  persuasions  to 
promote  civiUzation  and  philanthropy ;  but  that,  un  the  con- 
trary, from  being  a  thrall  to  state  policy  under  a  despotic 
dynasty,  it  has  ever  assisted  the  temporal  authority  in  en- 
sla^'ing  the  minds  and  consciences  of  men,  and  in  deadening 
all  nobler  impuhics  and  aspirations.  That  from  being  the  re- 
ligion the  least  enlightening  and  humanizing  of  all  modes  of 
Christianity,  it  has  become  the  most  fanatical  and  intolerant, 
and  in  virtue  of  both  its  canons  and  the  laws  of  the  country, 
the  most  eager  to  encroach  on  others  by  a  narrow  spirit  of 
proselytiAm.  That  in  having  a  political  chief  for  its  head,  it 
has,  by  concentration  in  his  person  uf  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral power,  extended  his  political  influence  far  beyond  that  of 
whirh  monai^hs,  who  govern  merely  by  civil  institutions,  caji 
boast.  That  politicians,  in  comparing  the  power  of  their  re^ 
spective  countries  witli  that  of  Russia,  have  taken  into  account 
only  those  elements  which  they  have  in  common,  but  have 
omitted  to  calculate  those  by  which  they  become  inferior  to 
her,  amongst  which  religion  Is,  unquestionably,  in  a  rude 
population  like  that  of  Ru&tiia,  the  mightiest,  and  avaihtblt:  to 
the  Czars  both  for  their  tcrritoriul  encroach  men  ta  and  for 
keeping  the  subdued  populations  in  subjection.  Tliat  as  long 
as  religion  and  state  i>oliey  continue  undivided  in  their  hands, 
there  can  be  no  hope  that  piu-e  Christianity  and  political  free- 
dom will  be  established  in  Russia,  or  that  religious  and  poli- 
tical liberty  will  be  secured  to  Kuropc.  That  the  jMnunount 
inQucncc  she  lut-j  ucquirrd  iner  the  intcniational  intercste 
throughout  llic  globe,  IcQfb  to  aow  dissensions  among  nations, 
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and  to  keep  up  the  flames  of  political  and  religious  war.  And 
that,  lastly^  there  is  no  hope  of  a  lasting  peace  in  the  wotld, 
or  even  in  £urope  alone,  until  Christianity,  purified  in  its 
essence  and  equally  difilused  among  the  nations,  shall  have 
bound  them  all  in  one  indissoluble  tie  of  brotherhood  and 
friendship,  to  which  consummation  Russia,  from  want  of 
Christian  principle,  has  always  been  and  will  be  opposed, 
until  compelled  by  the  combined  efforts  of  Christian  Europe 
to  yield  to  the  universal  interests  of  nations  and  mankind. 
To  effect  this,  Europe  must  look,  whilst  it  is  yet  time,  to  her 
own  energies,  intellectual  and  physical,  for  aid,  or  she  will, 
body  and  soul,  in  her  temporal  and  spiritual  concerns,  be- 
come the  abject  thrall  to  Russia. 
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h\fe  of  Joseph  Brant  Tf^ayen^dewgea  ■•  including  thfi  bnrdef 
wars  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  sketches  of  the 
Indian  Vuinjmtjns  of  Generals  Harmart  St.  Chufy  and 
$Vaffne;  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  Indian  re- 
lations of  the  VitUed  States  and  Great  Britain  from  the 
peaceqfiyBSf  to  the  Indian  peace  qf\7B5.  By  William 
L.  Stone.    New  York;  JDcarboru  and  Co.,  1838. 

J.T  is  not  denied  by  the  stJinchcHt  friends  of  the  Amcricaiii:, 
nftr  even,  we  believe,  hy  themselves,  thRt  the  conlribiittons  of 
that  country  to  the  common  stock  of  literature,  science,  and 
the  ornamental  arts  have  by  no  luciuis  cqaalted  the  expect- 
attous  eiilcrUuncd  by  some  of  their  ueighbuura.  This  nu  say 
neither  unndviHcdly,  uor  without  a  considerate  qimlificatiDn 
of  respect.  We  do  not  fortiiy  ourselves  behind  the  exploded 
French  thcor)-,  tliat  nature,  mcluding  nuin  hiiOj^L'ir^  body  and 
mind,  hua  degenerated  tn  the  Wcatern  world.  Wc  make  no 
refciTnre  to  any  old  questions  concerning  the  several  eftecta 
of  diffcR'nt  political  institutions  on  the  intellectual  character 
of  communities  among  which  they  exist.  Wc  neither  forget 
nor  undcn'uhic  \*lial  our  traus-atlantic  kinsmen  really  have 
done,  or  attempted,  or  begun  to  do  in  the  departments  men- 
tioned above.  We  remember  not  the  Franklins  and  Rum< 
fords  nnly  of  other  days,  but  the  SilUmaas,  Cleuvelands  and 
Bowditche:!  uf  these ;  the  Irvings,  Browna  and  CuO|M:rs ;  the 
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Wests,  Newtons  and  LcbHcs.  We  bear  in  mind,  moreover,  a 
long  list  of  practical  improvers  and  inventors,  at  the  head  of 
which  stand  the  names  of  Fullon  and  Whitney  on  that  side 
of  the  water,  as  those  of  Watt,  Arkwright  and  Cartwright  on 
thin ;  and  avc  render  a  just  consideration  to  those  cimim- 
fitanees  in  the  history  and  conditions  of  tlie  United  States 
which  undoubtedly  constitute  the  actual  reoson,  if  not  the 
ubundiuit  justiiicatiou,  of  the  dcficienciL':>  complained  of. 

The  plain  fact  is,  they  have  had  no  time  to  amuse  them- 
selves, as  Thcmistocles  would  have  said,  with  "  playing  the 
flute."  The  great  practical  necessities,  and  the  equally  great 
practical  o]>portuiuties,  peculiar  to  America  in  so  cxtraurdiuory 
a  de^p^t:,  have  oecupied  almost  the  whole  intellectual  as  well 
as  ])hysical  force  of  her  sons.  Rich  natural  rcsoiurces  for  the 
cultivation  and  employment  of  the  highest  species  of  refined 
iutellcct  have  been  theirs.  A  glorious  external  ercatiun  lias 
held  out  temptations  to  their  genius  and  taste  only  inferior  to 
those  which  it  offered  to  their  avarice,  their  ambition  and 
their  restless  enterprise.  The  realms  of  universal  science  have 
Iain  as  open  to  their  advcnturuub  and  laborious  spirita  as 
the  prairies  themselves.  Even  their  juitriotism,  the  honour  of 
their  favourite  institutions,  might  be  thouglit  to  be  involved 
in  this  question  of  letters.  Hut  all  was  in  vain.  Tlie  practical 
hat)  triumphed  over  the  imaginative ;  canals  and  rail-roods, 
cotton-gina  and  steamboats,  land -clearing,  fortune-making 
and  electioneering  have  driven  the  muses  firom  the  field. 

This  restdt  is  less  to  be  wondered  at  than  regretted*  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  In  such  a  community,  talent 
whicli  yields  U)  the  prc:vnlent  impulse,  finds  not  mttnHy  the 
genial  practical  scope  it  instin (lively  seeks,  not  alone  the  pe- 
cuniary or  other  matter-of-fact  recompense  which  may  be 
among  its  desires,  but  dislinetion,  popularity  and  fame.  It 
is  one  of  the  necessary  inddenta  to  this  practical  tendency  in 
n  people — one  of  the  minor  efllicts  of  the  givat  rauH(>N  which 
have  produced  such  a  chaincter  in  them — that  tltey  give  their 
laurels  ahnost  exclusively,  and  it  may  be  with  cnthusioun,  to 
candidates  for  honours  M'hosc  pursuits  and  spu-its  are  entirely 
kindred  with  their  own.  It  must  be  so;  nor  docs  it  ^.\r^\\c  a 
want  of  intelligence,  or  even  of  taste — any  more  than  it  doc« 
of  energy,  patriotism^  or  ambition.    Such  a  community  fnoy 
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•ciftlc  the  true  glory  and  beniity  of  the  highest  condition 
litcraturi!  nnd  the  nrta,  oh  they  fisewhcre  exist.  The  pco- 
])Ie  of  the  United  States  are  not  ignorant  of,  nor  insensiblo 
to,  the  univenml  voice  of  civihzed  mankind,  upon  thcae  mat- 
ters. They  are  (|nilc  as  much  t>hitcd  as  wc  nre  nt  the  thought 
of  what  their  English  ancestors  have  nccomphahed ; — they 

rboaat  as  much  of  Ihtir  Shakspcare^  thnr  Milton^  thdr  Bacon 
Rfl  we  do.  There  is  a  pi-ncral  difliiBioii  among  them  of  ele- 
mentary education.  They  have  the  easiest  acceas,  through 
the  eheftpnesfl  of  every  kind  of  publication,  to  the  literature 
nnd  hiatorj'  of  other  nations.  Every  motive  to  a  spirit  of 
sympathy  or  cmulatioil,  which  the  annals  of  other  nges  or 
tl»e  example*  of  this  can  suggest,  act«  upon  them.    And  yet, 

,as  wc  have  said  before,  all  is  in  vain  ! 

Wc  will  not  say  tilings  ouglit  to  be  with  them  as  wc  have 
described  them,  but  they  must  by  all  reasonable  minds  be 
expected  to  be  so.  A  people  thus  involved  in  what  they  tuli 
practicalities,  cannot  afford  to  "  play  the  flute."  Their  cities 
are  to  be  built  first.  They  must  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
great  temple  of  national  grandeur  in  subterruneanj  inglorious 
work,  in  common-place  substanti.'d  brick  and  stone;  then 
only,  when  the  walls  of  this  structure  shall  be  fairly  reared 
tipon  such  a  basis,  will  it  be  time  for  Grecian  graces  to  flou- 
rish over  the  columns  of  \X&  piazzas,  and  fur  its  halLs  and  gid- 
leriea  to  be  filled  with  the  rare  treasures  of  nature,  the  curi- 
osiUes  of  antiquity,  the  trophies  of  science,  and  ever)-  splen- 
did specimen  of  literature  and  the  highest  arts.  Hut  mean- 
while there  must  be  patience,  and  iwrscvcrancc,  and  hard  hot 
work.  The  drudgery  must  be  gone  through  with.  The  qua- 
lities and  talentt  suitable  to  its  accomplishment  must  be  in 
est«em,  as  they  arc  in  demand.  The  premiums  given  by 
ftuch  a  public  must  be  awarded  to  the  most  useful,  to  those 
whose  capacities  tell  most,  and  mostdurctly,  upon  their  [ire- 
sent  condition  and  wants. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  by  the  title  of  the 
work  before  us.  Before  we  enter  on  an  examination  of  its 
merits,  we  think  it  fair  to  dismiss  our  preliminary  obscn-a- 
tions  with  the  remark,  that,  seeing  the  current  which  litera- 
ture in  America  has  to  contend  ogainst,  und  believing  that, 
from  the  nature  of  the  causes  which  produce  that  influence, 
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it  may  yet  be  long  ere  those  discoiirageinents  iind  disadvan- 
tages will  be  essentially  diminished  in  the  nation  at  large 
{especially  a»  from  the  extent  of  its  dominion  this  anti- 
literar}'  leaven  must  be  continually  kept  in  active  operation  by 
crude  communities,  ever  excited,  hurried,  and  full  of  change) ; 
still  we  think  wc  have  noticed  of  late  in  various  quarters 
welcome  symptoms  of  anielionition  of  ihiii  state  of  things. 
Among  others  we  may  mention  the  exploring  expedition  now, 
— after  long  delays  indeed,  and  not  without  a  good  deal  of 
shuffling  which  does  no  rHpccinl  credit  to  the  existing  Fede- 
ral administration, — actually  fitted  out,  it  would  seem,  for  the 
S*>uth  Seas.  We  ore  not  aware  that  anjrthing  of  this  kind  has 
before  been  undertaken  by  that  government ;  and  in  this  re- 
spect America  has  been  in  the  rear  of  all  other  mercantile 
nations.  Mr.  Jefferson  during  his  presidency  got  up  an  ex- 
pediti<m  overland  to  the  llocky  Mntrntains ;  and  the  journal 
of  its  leaders,  Lewis  and  Clarke,  proved  an  interesting  addi- 
tion to  our  stork  of  knowledge.  We  apprehend  this  to  be 
nearly  the  entire  history  of  American  national  entcr|)rise  in 
tliis  department,  though  few  countries  have  enjoyed  either 
better  opjxirt unities  or  more  abundant  means  of  extending  in 
this  way  the  bounds  of  science.  W'c  hope  the  cxpc-dition  we 
refer  to,  sustained  as  it  has  been  by  the  various  co-ordinate 
brnnches  of  the  government,  may  be  taken  as  the  pledge  of  tt 
new  and  spirited  career. 

Tlie  appearance  of  works  like  this  liefbrc  us  is  another  such 
symptom. 

The  richness  of  the  whole  ground  taken  up  by  Mr.  Stone, 
6Ued  us  at  tlie  vciy  first  glance,  we  confess,  with  expectations 
of  a  work  of  high  romantic  interest, — romnntic,  but  yet  au- 
thentic ;  the  interest  of  that  truth  which  is  *  stranger  than 
fiction.'  Nor  were  these  expectations  lessened,  when,  having 
read  his  Introduction,  we  found  tliat  he  himself  fully  appre- 
ciated the  ferlilily  of  his  subject.  Of  a  large  part  of  his  nar- 
rative the  scene  is  laid  in  the  extensive  valley  of  the  Mohawk 
(in  the  State  of  New  York),  at  the  period  of  tlie  revolution  o 
fronlitT  cotmtry,  and  still  one  of  the  loveliest  of  lands.  Thfrc 
is  a  kind  of  truth  in  the  :u(Hertion  tliat  such  a  cotmtry  must 
have  n  history  as  rich  as  the  verdure  thjit  nhines  on  its  hill- 
sides or  the  honcsts  that  wave  in  its  fields*    Tticrc  i»  philo- 
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flophy  in  such  an  hypothesis;  and  thus  indeed  tt  proves. 
Seven  years  pnor  to  the  landing  at  Plymouth,  and  but  seven 
subsequent  to  (he  earliest  of  the  Auienran  settlements  (st 
Jomcston-n,  in  1607),  the  6rst  fort  of  the  Dutch  had  scarcely 
been  built  at  what  is  now  Albany,  ivhcu  parties  of  the  coun- 
trymen of  il«  founder,  Christacus,  entered  the  U>wcr  end  of 
the  Great  A^alley.  Hence,  says  our  author,  they  "pngfied 
"their  settlemcuta  up  the  Mohawk  on  the  rich  bottom-landa 
"  of  the  river."  Still  beyond  this,  oper  the  "  broad  aud  beau- 
"  Ufiil  garden  of  the  whole  district  known  as  tlie  German 
"  Flatts,"  setters  poured  in  from  the  old  country  \Yhit'1i  pave 
this  new  one  its  uomc.  Three  thousand  from  the  Palatinate, 
for  example,  in  l/OO,  went  over,  under  the  patronage  of 
Queen  Anne.  Most  of  these  sat  down,  as  the  phrase  was, 
in  the  fijlorious  country  just  described.  Some  disagree- 
ments, however,  tlie  author  intimates,  arose  among  them ; 
and  what  tlicu?  why,  " iiushing  further  westward  beyond 
"  the  Little  Falls,  they  planted  thcmaelves  down  upon  the 
"  rich  alluvial  flats  at  the  confluence  of  the  AVcst  Canada  Creek 
**  and  the  Mohawk."  The  great  martial  tribe,  who  have  left 
their  name  behind  them  as  their  sole  monument,  the  Mo- 
hawks, commonly  cousidcretl  the  leading  member  or  *  uncle  * 
of  the  renowned  confederacy  of  the  Five  Notions*  whom 
Caldcn  in  his  history  has  styled  **the  Romans  of  the  West;" 
these  powerful  savages  still  occupied  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  v^ey  in  great  force.  Ancient  allies  of  the  KnglLsh,  they 
were  continually  at  war,  on  the  one  hand  with  the  Canadian 
uations  in  Ihc  French  interest,  including  the  warlike  Algon- 
guins;  while  in  ever)*  other  direction  o>er  the  forest  region, 
80  widely  had  the  terror  of  their  prowess  spread,  lliat  they 
dared  to  lay  a  claim,  whieh  no  neighbour  ventured  to  resist, 
to  the  whole  imdetined  b\it  immense  baek-countrj-  south  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  "  I  have  been  told  by  old  men  in  New 
*'  England,**  says  Colden  (an  early  writer), "  who  remembered 
"  when  the  Mohawks  made  war  on  thtnr  Indians,  that  as 
"  soon  as  a  single  warrior  was  discovered  in  their  country. 


*  Ebrwbtn  nlleil  ihe  Hr  uttJou.  Our  nulhor  usu  both  terms ;  and  acli 
inAv  li«  rorrecL  Viv.  Virljevc  the  truth  u  tliat  they  were  five  oritpnBlly.  but  (bat 
a  tiEW  tittx;,  UiE  SHuthcrn  Tuscaniru,  nu  taken  iiilu  the  nmfcilciary  iu  coiiii>tn^ 
tiTcty  modem  times,    lite  Fnoch  oiled  tbcm  the  Inpmt. 
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"  their  Indians  raised  a  cry  from  hill  to  hill,  a  Mohawk !  a 
"  Mohmvk ! "  uiwn  which  they  all  (led  like  sheep  before 
wolves  to  the  Christian  huitses,  the  enemy  oflcu  pursiUQg 
them  80  closely  that  they  entered  along  with  tliem,  and 
knocked  their  hruins  out  in  the  presence  of  the  whites.  Here 
tlieO}  were  neighbours  worth  having;  that  is,  if  it  pleased 
tlicm  to  be  amicable,  as  to  the  English  it  always  did;  and 
here  was  a  country  tit  tu  be  the  theatre  of  u  grand  romantic 
drama  of  real  life.  How  could  anything  less  than  a  hIatory> 
magnificently  rich  in  originalityj  adventure  and  cxt-itcment, 
grow  up  on  such  a  soil?  Uow  could  one  but  do  justice 
to  such  theme,  who,  as  our  author  says  of  himself,  bad  spent 
hiR  early  years  there,  at  a  period  when  the  eventa  of  the 
Old  War,  "  which  nowhere  eUie  rayed  $o  furiousitf"  were 
fresh  in  the  recollections  of  the  people?  and  "many  a  time 
and  oh"  he  listened  to  these  recitals  with  thrilling  interest. 
"  Nor,"  he  well  might  add,  "  was  the  interest  of  these  verbal 
"  narratives  diminished  by  visiting  the  sites  of  the  old  furti- 
"  ficatiouB,  strolling  over  the  battle-fields,  and  noting  the 
*•  ehot-holes  in  the  walls  of  such  houses  as  had  stood  out  the 
"  contest,  and  the  marks  of  camion-balls  upon  the  trunks  of 
"  trees,  yet  remaining  on  fields  which  had  been  scenes  of 
«  bloody  strife ! " 

The  tenor  of  the  foregoing  remarks  must  have  shown,  that 
our  expectations  of  interest  iu  the  perusal  of  our  autlior's 
pages  have  by  no  means  been  disappointed.  It  could  hardly 
be  otherwise.  His  subject,  though  it  is  nut  very  funuaily 
announced  or  very  rigidly  adhered  to,  may  be  called  on  the 
whole  the  History  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  "West  of 
Albany,"  as  he  somewhere  ha?  it;  that  is,  in  other wonls,  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  genuine  and  extraordinary  border  war~ 
faret  which  constituted  so  considerable  and  so  imi>ortant  u 
portion  of  tliat  contest;  the  broad  and  bright  embroidery, 
forming  the  setting  of  a  texture  only  less  historically  attract* 
ive  than  itself. 

Much  of  this  is  an  Indian  fabric.  It  is  a  gorpeoiis  exhi* 
bition  of  the  qualities  by  which  that  singidar  people  have 
been  most  distinguished.  It  shows  their  strange  cunning, 
their  savage  ■science,  their  matchless  hardihood  and  Hirtitude, 
their  wild  fearful  prowess,  as  displayed  under  that  excite- 
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uient  of  war  wliich  Recmed  almost  tlicir  nattirui  clement,  as  it 
certainly  won  but  too  much  their  Buprcme  delight.  It  shows 
too,  it  i$  just  to  say,  some  better  qualities,  lor  which  the  race 
has  had  scanty  credit  allowed  them.  These  were  developed 
under  the  same  inauRpicious  stimulus.  They  grew  luxuri- 
antly) as  it  were  on  the  same  stem,  with  the  harsh  fi-uita  of 
on  educational  system,  to  which,  barbarous  ia  some  rcspccla 
as  it  was,  we  venture  to  say  the  annals  of  the  Spartans  them- 
selves have  scarcely  ufTorded  a  panillel,  in  the  systematic  and 
scientific  severity  of  its  discipline,  and  capecJoily  in  the  as- 
tonifihing  facidty  of  self-management,  which  it  chiefly  sought 
for  and  always  produced. 

So  wonderful  indeed  were  the  results  of  this  drillings  both 
the  conception  and  appUcation  of  which  imply  in  themselves 
intellect  of  no  mean  order,  that  many  writers  have  felt  eom- 
pi'lied  to  attribute  to  nature  what  was  in  fact  the  product  of 
education.     Hence  theories  about  the  ori^al  physical  in- 
sensibility of  the  Indians,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
alisunl.     Even  in  civilized  society  we  see  the  extraordinary 
effects  of  muscular  diet,  exercise,  and  exposure ;  not  to  say 
anything  of  the  cflect  of  pride  or  honour  iu  inducing  the 
conceolmeul  of  pain  actually  felt.    The  pedestrian,  the  prize- 
lighter,  the  Highland  soldier  are  proofs  in  point.     The  In- 
dian, it  must  be  remembered,  was  always  and  altogether  in 
training,  mind  and  body,  from  that  moment  of  his  infancy 
when  he  was  tirst  ])hniged  into  the  numing  brook   by  a 
mother,  not  less  scrupulously  exact  or  less  fondly  anxious  in 
her  maoogemcnt  than  any  whose  affection  beats  under  a 
whiter  skin  or  shown  ititetf  in  actions  of  less  tmflinching  spi- 
rit.   With  these  Indians,  in  the  days  we  refer  lo,  war  might 
be  considered  the  sole  business  of  existence,  the  "  chief  end 
of  man."     It  was  so  with  them  from  the  first,  almost  by  ne- 
'Cessity  of  drcumstouces.    Wew  provocations,  inducements, 
and  opportunities  occurred  after  the  commencement  of  the 
vnriou.^  European  settlements.     Such  too  were  the  Indian 
notions  of  the  allowable  and  even  manly  mode  of  conducting 
wars,  that  they  often  became,  not  efforts  merely  for  the  ob- 
ftftining  a  trousieut  distinction,  or  a  tract  of  himtiug-ground, 
or  even  to  cripple  the  enemy  in  such  a  manner  as  to  disable 
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him  from  future  power  of  annoyance,  but  even  wars  of  ex- 
tcrmiuation — struggles  for  existence  itself. 

Undpr  these  circiimHtJinccs,  had  the  North  American  sa- 
vages been  a  careless,  stupid,  indolent,  enfeebled  people,  slow 
in  concei\ing  suspicion  nnd  quick  in  forgetting  it,  having  no 
codes  of  national  aud  martial  etiquette,  no  crprit-de-corfUj  no 
personal  or  profcs»innel  sense  of  honour ;  still  it  is  evident, 
the  circumstances  vre  have  mentioned  above,  as  well  as  the 
;^neral  or  relative  situations  of  the  tribes  at  large,  inust  have 
furnished  continual  and  almost  irresistible  inducement  to  war, 
aud  of  course  to  that  discipline,  which  thus  became  the  lii- 
dispcnsjdile  and  principal  habtt.,  accomplishment,  safety  and 
pride  of  e%'erj'  male  member  of  a  tribe.  But  in  truth  these 
savages  were  and  are  in  their  way  the  most  sensitive,  the 
most  pimctilious  of  men.  They  had  their  cherished  tradi- 
tions of  glory ;  their  pcr\'erted  hut  conscientious  notions  of 
just  revenge  as  well  as  of  neier-forgetting  gratitude ;  their 
proud  rude  joy  in  bold  adventure,  in  skilful  stratagem,  in  the 
gleaming  of  tomaliawks  and  the  whizzing  of  arrows  by  night 
among  trees.  They  luid  their  chivalrj-  in  all  this, — their  codes. 

In  this,  as  in  most  other  respects,  the  Indians  have  been 
misimdcrstood  most  grossly.  Writers  have  too  genernlly  re- 
presented their  warfare  {aud  it  is  iu  that  state  they  have  been 
chiefly  obsen'cd)  as  the  crude  and  cruel  result  of  gross  blood- 
thirstiness  of  constitution  ;  a  mere  iKnrish  or  boorish  imimal 
propensity  for  blood  and  blows,  partly  the  consequence  of 
reckless  habits  of  early  life,  or  rather  of  a  ha{)-hazard,  helter- 
skelter  existence,  witliout  any  habits,  intention,  or  principle 
wliatevcr  nmning  through  it. 

The  bc«t  early  writers  of  American  history  arc  full  of  Uiese 
and  still  worse  notions.  Such  is  their  hatred  aud  coutempt 
of  the  Indians,  that  they  use  the  most  indecent  language  in 
8])caking  of  them.  Even  their  Ijest  and  hravcst  warrior*  arc 
hut  the  more  emphatically  marked  out  by  such  men  as  Hub- 
bard for  «'  oafs,"  •'  thieves,"  "  brutes,"  and  "  ticnds."  All 
this  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  circumstances  under  which 
these  authors  wrote ;  but  unfortunately  they  have  become 
historical  authorttiFs ;  and,  mixed  up  inextricably  with  both 
their  real  and  pretended  facts,  their  monstrous  prejudice  iteclf 
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hns  descended  to  aflcr  generations,  and  become  cxlenitivrly 
spread  throughout  the  minds  of  almost  the  whole  readinj; 
public  uf  our  uwii  ago.  It  is  a  great  part  of  the  Augeau  la- 
bour undertaken  by  Mr.  Stone  to  clear  history  of  lliesc  abuses 
as  (at  as  possible,  and  tu  fill  their  plnccH  with  impartial  and 
undoubted  truth ;  and  we  take  occasion  to  say  that  wc  know 
no  historical  writer  who  has  accomplished  (considering  espe- 
dally  the  scattered  and  meagre  condition  of  his  data)  a  more 
arduous,  deliciitc,  or  honourable  service. 

We  have  s|ioken  of  the  Indian  sense  of  honour.  The  fol- 
lowing anecdote  will  at  once  illustrate  and  prove  our  asser- 
tions: 

"Among  other  ojnuftcmpnlR,  in  addiilon  to  tbfir  own  native  ftporti  of 
runoing,  wrF»lIing,  and  leAping — their  dunces  nnd  Bon^A — thfir  sACriGrcs 
wtd  othtrr  fc»tivalii  uf  war  and  o(  ihaDkagiviDg — the  Sis  Natiotui  bad  Rilo|tt- 
ed  from  the  wliitffttlic  iio^mlar  game  of  ball,  or  cricket*.  Inileed,  to  much 
attnrhed  wrre  they  to  this  luaaly  exercise,  that  the  game  had  become  na- 
tional throughout  the  CoDfcdcrac}- ;  and  it  ytiu  no  tmcommon  thing  for 
one  nation  to  challenge  another  to  play  a  match — upon  a  much  larger 
ocale.  beyond  doubt,  than  was  ever  practiscU  among  the  palc-faccs. 

"  A  game  of  this  kind  was  commeacrd  on  one  occasion,  in  the  year  1794, 
between  the  yoang  Mohawks  and  Senecas,  which  was  well  nigh  attcndcU 
witli  fatal  con6c<]UMicc».  Thr  Mohawks  were  the  challengers.  .AAerthc 
game  liail  pmcfcded  for  a  considerable  time,  one  of  the  Mohawks,  in  a 
struggle  with  a  Seneca  for  a  stroke  at  the  ball,  »Uiick  his  antagonist  a  sharp 
blow  with  hiB  bat.  Tbe  occurrriice  haviog  been  observed  by  the  player?, 
the  Senccas  dropped  their  >iaU  instantly,  to  a  roan,  and  retire*!  to  their 
posts  with  silent,  though  evident  lesentment.  Without  speaking  a  word, 
but  with  bosoms  heavins  with  indignation,  they  took  up  tJie  slakes  they 
had  deposited,  and  retired  to  their  own  country,  on  the  upper  waters  of 
the  GeCKice,  toward  the  northern  spur  of  the  Alleghanies.  Alioiit  three 
weeks  sub»cqaent  to  the  occurrence,  a  Seneca  muecngcr  arrived  At  tbe 
Mohawk  %-iUage,  dispatched  thither  by  Hetl  Jacket,  tbe  Coro-ptontcr,  and 
others,  comijluiniog  of  tlic  insult,  demanding  satisfaction  for  the  affront, 
and  denouncing  war  in  case  of  refusal.  The  Mohawks,  feeling  that  they 
wi-ie  in  the  wrong,  wer^  somewhat  troubled  at  the  message.  Oraot  con- 
vened a  council  of  his  chiefs,  and  after  consultation,  a  mes.<Mtgc  was  rr> 
turned  to  tbe  Senccas,  propooing  on  amicable  meeting  of  the  chiefs  nf  both 
tuitions,  to  confer  upon  the  subject  matter  of  complaint,  with  a  view  of 
healing  the  wound  by  compromise  and  explanation,  and  of  courK  without 
bloodshed.  The  SenecaSt  anxious  tn  avoid  hostilities  against  a  nsliou 
with  wliirh  tlH7  had  been  in  alliance  on  long,  itcceiled  tu  the  pacific  pro- 
positioD,  and  a  joint  council  waa  the  conscquencp.    Red  Jacket,  however. 
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did  all  be  could  in  prevent  a  reconciliation,  ili  UcUvrm)  an  iaftuntna- 
tory  speech,  latwuric];  with  rU  bis  art  and  eloquence  to  nggntvitfc  the  in- 
sult, null  urging  biA  nation  to  avenge  the  ituult  by  an  appraJ  to  anna. 
Rut  Captain  O'Rail,  and  some  others  or  the  older  Seneca  cbicft,  wrrc  for 
thp  adoption  of  a,  more  conciliatory  courac.  They  wrre  little  moved  by 
the  exciting  philippic  of  Red  Jacket,  and  desired  notbinjr  more  of  the  Mo* 
bawks  Uian  a  roaaonable  and  hoouurublc  atonement  for  the  wrong  done  to 
their  young  warrior  by  the  party  offcudiog.  The  propoiition  was  met 
with  equal  magnaniniity  on  the  part  of  the  Mohawkd,  and  the  result  uf 
the  conocil  was  an  adjustmeot  of  the  difficulty.  'Ilic  calumet  vras  anioked, 
and  the  chief»— all  save  the  disappointed  demof^oguc.  Red  Jacket — sepa- 
rated upon  the  moat  amicable  terms," 

We  have  a  hint  iu  this  passage,  of  the  Indian  education 
of  which  we  hnvc  spoken,  mid  to  which,  with  the  applica- 
tion of  it  in  war,  the  whole  life  of  the  wan-ior  might  be  said 
to  he  devoted ;  since  in  such  a  state  of  things  the  lipht  agri- 
cultnml  labour  of  tlie  tribe  was  of  neccssitv  abandoned  chiefly 
to  (he  women;  while  tlie  chase,  by  which  Ihvy  were  sup- 
ported for  the  most  part,  was  virtually  itself  but  one  of  the 
most  efficient  forms  of  their  trainini:, — the  closest  counterpart 
they  could  have  to  the  reality  of  war.  The  author  introduces 
the  testimony  of  a  respectable  woman,  Mrs.  Jemison,  who 
vras  long  a  cnptivr  among  them;,  to  show,  what  is  indeed  well 
ascertained,  that  these  athletic  games  and  exercises  were 
practised  with  the  express  view  of  perfecting  the  suppleness 
of  their  bodies,  or  at  least  preventing  any  relnxntiou  during 
peace  of  that  high  fighting  order  which  was  so  much  wanted, 
and  might  be  so  suddenly  called  for  in  war.  In  this  manner 
also  the  tribe  had  an  opportunity  to  make  their  ^electiou.s  of 
martial  leaders,  or  to  pre|KU^  their  judgements  for  so  doing. 
Thus  did  this  shrevrd  people  make  everj'thtng  subordinate 
and  Bubser\icnt  to  military  excellence.  Ci^ibzcd,  sclf-civilizcd 
they  certainly  were  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  |>urlicularly 
the  SL\  Nations  j  but  unfortunately  this  ctWltxation  was  valued 
and  used  almost  exclusively  as  a  system  of  soldier-making. 
For  this  end,  and  this  only,  and  so  far  only  as  they  thought 
indispensable  to  its  accomplishment,  their  proud  spirits  sub- 
mitted implicitly  to  the  unpamllcled  process  to  which  «  e  refer. 

The  reader  who  has  followed  us  thus  far  in  our  dcv(?lop- 
mcnt  of  the  real  Indian  rharorter,  nill  ha  interested  in  know- 
ing that  three  years  ufUr  the  game  mentioned  above  the  same 
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two  natioDB  contended  again.  Mr.  Stoned  doscripUon  of  this 
contest,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  Kpecunen  of  his  ntylej  is 
one  of  a  tliousaiid  which  might  be  cited  to  »how  that  nothing 
can  be  more  mistaken  than  tlic  notioas  commonly  cntcrtftincd 
of  the  dull  or  apathetic  character  of  the  red  men.  It  throws 
new  light  aUo  on  the  extent  to  which  the  game  itself  was  en- 
couraged. There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  similar  conteeta 
were  of  continual  occurrence  between  the  various  tribes,  pro- 
bably aometimcs  between  parties  who  on  other  occaaions  en- 
countered each  other  in  war.  In  this  case  our  informant  is 
the  same  as  before.  He  was  at  the  time  a  guest  of  firant,  and 
was  by  liim  invited  to  sec  the  amusement.  The  game  waa 
played  in  n  Mohawk  village,  the  Senecas  being  now  the  dud- 
Icnging  party. 

"Tlie  plnce  «e]i>ctnl  for  tb«  trial  of  strength,  agility,  and  «kil),  wu  a 
broiut  ami  beautiful  green,  of  perhaps  one  huadied  acresj  perfectly  le«ri« 
and  smooth  as  a  carpet,  williout  tree  or  shrabj  or  stuoc  to  cocumber  it. 
On  onsiido  of  the  greea  tbo  Seoecoji  hadcolUctcdbaiort  of  irregular  en- 
campment— men,  women,  and  children — to  the  number  of  inoie  than  a 
thouiand.  On  the  other  side  the  Mohawks  were  actively  uaembling  in 
yet  greater  numbers.  Thi-  stakes  deposited  by  each  party  were  laid  upon 
the  ground  in  hcn|i>^.  ctiosisting  of  lillcs,  hatchets,  swords,  belts,  kuivcs, 
blanki-ts,  wampum,  watches,  beads,  brooches,  furs,  and  a  variety  nt  uthcr 
anidi'A  of  Indian  utility  and  taste — amounting,  in  the  whole,  accunling  to 
the  estimate  of  Captain  Brant,  to  upwird  q{  a  thousand  dolLars  a  side.  By 
the  side  of  tlie  stakes  were  seated  d  group  of  the  aged  chief:) — '  grave  and 
reverand  seignors/  whose  beards  had  been  silvered  by  Ibe  frostj  of  many 
wioters,  ondwhooevisageagaveevideaccof  the  toils  of  war  and  tlic  chase. 
^  "The  combatants  numbered  about  six  hundred  upon  a  side,  young  ood 
middlc-agfd  men — nimble  of  foot,  athletic  and  muscular.  Their  counte- 
nances beamed  with  animation  and  high  hope.  In  order  to  the  free  and 
unfettered  \iw.  of  their  sinewy  limbs,  their  persons  were  miked  with  the 
excepliou  of  a  single  garment  like  an  apron,  or  kilt,  fastened  around  the 
waist,  and  descending  nearly  to  the  knee.  The  area  of  the  play.grnund 
was  designated  by  two  pair  of '  byes,'  placed  at  about  thuty  rods  distant 
from  each  other,  and  the  goaU  of  each  pair  about  thirty  feet  apart.  The 
combalntitfi  ranged  themselves  in  parallel  lines  on  each  sidt.- of  the  area, 
facing  inward,  and  leaving  a  »[iaco  Iwlween  them  of  about  ten  rods  in 
breadth.  Their  bat«  were  three  feet  sii  inches  in  length,  curved  at  the 
lower  end  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  ladle,  the  brood  part  for  striking  tho 
boll  being  formed  of  net-work,  woven  of  thongs,  of  antannsd  deer>skin, 
elnuned  to  Uie  tension  of  tight  elasticit)-.  The  ball,  large  aa  a  middling- 
»ixed  apple,  was  also  composed  of  cloittc  materials. 

"Onooeaidt  oftbo  area,  near  the  ccaticof  tlu  line,  ud  in  acouipicu- 
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ous  |>Iico.  were  staled  a  boily  of  ridcrly  s&cltcus,  of  each  nitioD.  witlt 
koirci  &a<l  tiJIy- sticks,  to  »corc  tbc  guni*.  The  rules  governing  the  gnioc 
were  namewhat  mtricntr.  None  of  the  players  were  altowcii  to  toach  the 
ball  with  baoil  or  fool,  until  driven  bvyourl  tliv'ltyca*  or  laud-markE. 
It  was  then  Uirown  bark  by  hand  towanj  or  into  lli«  centre  of  the  orva, 
when  the  game  proceeded  a«  before  Their  inodoofeouulitigtbcganic  was 
pocaliar,  ihc  tallicS'incn  not  being  in  all  case*  bound  by  arbitrary  rulen, 
but  tcfl  to  the  exercine  of  a  certain  degree  of  tlisciclionar^'  power.  Each 
passage  of  the  ball  between  the  goals,  at  the  end  of  the  play-ground, 
counted  one,  to  long  as  the  contest  waa  neatly  ci|aal ;  but,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protracting  the  game,  whenever  one  party  became  considerably 
in  advance  of  the  other,  the  tally-chiefs  were  allowed  to  cbccic  or  curtail 
tbeir  count  in  proportion  to  the  cxccw.  Fur  instance,  if  the  leading  party 
had  run  up  a  regular  count  to  thirty,  while  tiiciropponentahadnumbored 
but  filleeo,  the  tallics.toen,  at  their  discretion,  and  by  consent  of  each 
other,  though  unknown  to  Ihc  players  would  credit  the  winning  party 
vith  only  two  Dotclic&  fur  three  passages  of  the  ball — varying  from  time 
to  time,  according  to  the  fttate  of  the  game.  The  object,  uf  this  course  was 
to  prutraet  the  game,  and  to  increase  the  amusement,  wbilff  dt^i^ontk-ncy 
upon  either  eidc  was  prerentcil,  and  the  chance  of  ultimate  victory  in- 
creased. Frequently,  by  this  diacrctiooory  mode  of  counting,  tbc  game 
vras  continued  for  three  or  four  days. 

"Tbc  game  on  this  occasion  was  commenced  by  about  sixty  playem  on 
Q  side,  who  advanced  from  their  respective  lines  with  bats  in  their  bandit 
into  the  centre  oftlie  play-ground.  Of  this  number  about  twenty  were 
stationed  at  the  end  land-marks,  to  guard  the  passage  of  the  ball.  The 
players  who  wcr«  to  begin,  were  apparenlly  mingted  promiscuously  lo- 
gvther.  .^.11  things  l>eing  thus  ready,  a  beautiful  maiden,  richly  dreoisvd 
in  the  naiivK  costume  nf  her  people,  wearing  a  red  tiara  pUimnl  with 
eagles*  feathers,  and  glittering  with  bracelets  and  other  omameritx  of  sil- 
ver, came  bounding  like  a  gazelle  into  the  arcn,  with  the  ball,  which  she 
placed  upon  the  ground  iu  the  ccntrr.  Instantly  Ihc  welkin  rang  with 
the  shouts  of  tbc  whole  multitude  of  spectators,  ami  tlie  play  began  ;  while 
the  bright-eyed  maiden  danced  back,  and  joined  her  own  cirtlramnngthe 
surrounding  throng.  Tlir  match  was  begun  by  two  of  the  opposing  play< 
ers,  who  advanced  to  the  boll,  and  with  their  united  bats  ratiUNl  it  from 
the  ground  to  such  an  elevation  as  gave  a  chance  for  a  fair  stroke  ;  when, 
quick  as  ligbtntng,  it  was  sped  through  the  air  almost  with  the  swiftness 
of  a  botlct.  Much  depends  upon  the  first  stroke,  aud  great  skill  iacxnted 
tu  obtain  it. 

"Tlie  match  was  ployed  with  great  spirit,  and  tlie  display  tif  agility  and 
miuculai  Mrtnglh  was  Mirprt«ing.  Kvcry  ner^c  was  strung  ;  andsogreat 
wete  the  exertions  of  the  players,  that  each  svt  was  relieved  by  firesh  bonds 
every  fiileeo  or  twcnt)-  minutes ;  thus  att«rnatiag,  and  allowing  every 
player  of  the  whole  number  to  perform  his  part,  until  the  game  wna 
finished.  The  Kenc  was  full  of  excitement  and  ammotioii.  1'hr  princi* 
pal  Chief  cnleted  fully  into  the  eajoymcot,  aod  by  bis  ciplanations  to  hii 
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gUfWtheiglitened  its  inU-if&t.  which  of  'iImH,  the  Inttrr  dvcl&ml  to  \\avt 
sfibrdnl  him  «  grvalcr  ilpgtn  or  sati»fftcli(ia  thau  any  game  or  paatime 
tliat  be  bad  ever  Iwheld.  Tlie  contest  was  coutinucil  three  dap,  at  the 
«tut  of  whichi  after  a  Mvcre  straggle,  thr  Senecas  vittt  proclairaetl  the  vic- 
tor»,  ftwefpiDg  the  fttakf«,  to  the  great  mortificatioo  o(  the  proud. spirited 
Mohawks — the  head  of  the  Confederacy." 

Brant,  it  will  be  observed,  is  spoken  of  as  a  *'  captain," 
and  there  is  mention  also  of  a  Captain  0*Bail.  Both  were 
emincut  chieflains,  and  the  litle  f^veu  them  had  been  bor- 
rowed by  Ibe  Indiana  as  the  highest  military  distinction. 
Brant,  howe\cr,  wiw  still  more  legitimately  authorised,  ac- 
cording to  our  notions,  to  bear  it ;  havings  as  lie  states,  in 
one  of  his  many  letters  to  hb  kind  and  cordial  patron  and 
friend  the  iht^i  duke  of  Northumberland,  borne  a  regular 
captain's  commission  in  the  BritisJi  array  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war;  though  at  the  same  time  he  8er\ed  only  at  the 
head  of  his  own  warriors,  very  large  bttdies  of  whom  were 
sometimes  under  his  command.  Another  of  his  letters,  bear- 
ing no  date,  but  CNidcntly  written  duiing  his  well-known 
visit  lo  England,  soon  oiler  the  war  (in  17^0),  is  addressed  to 
the  imder- secretary.  Sir  Kvan  Ni'jM'an.  A  copy  of  it  was 
found  by  th^  author  among  the  chi<--ftain's  papers,  which  were 
put  into  his  hands  for  the  purposes  of  this  history  by  the  sur- 
viving members  of  Brunt's  family,  higldy  respectable  persons 
now  residing  in  Canada. 

"  Sir  :— 

"  Since  I  had  tht!  pleasure  of  seeing  jrou  last,  I  have  been  Ihiaklng  a 
great  deal  about  tlic  half-pay,  or  pcnaiun,  which  you  and  1  Havr  talked 
ahoat. 

"  I  am  really  sorry  that  I  ever  mcntioaed  such  a  thing  to  yon.  It  was 
really  owing  to  promises  made  to  me  by  certain  pcrsom  several  times  du- 
ring  the  late  war,  that  I  should  alwaya  be  luppoitcd  by  the  govurnmi-nl, 
at  WOT  or  peace.  At  that  time  1  never  lukcd  any  body  to  make  me  sucli 
a  pfoniUe.     It  vv  of  their  own  free  will. 

"  When  I  juini-d  the  En(clisb  at  the  heginning  of  the  war,  It  was  purely 
on  account  of  my  furt^fnlhcrs'  cngagvmcata  with  the  King,  i  always 
|iM>kcd  upon  lhe«e  engagcmrnt«.  or  covenants,  between  the  King  and  tlie 
Indian  Natiima  M  ft  Mcred  thing.  The.refonf  1  was  not  to  be  frighted  by 
Ihe  ihrealB  of  the  rebels  at  that  time.  I  assure  you  I  had  no  other  view 
in  it.     And  this  was  my  real  case  from  the  beginning. 

"  Huwevcr,  after  this,  the  English  gave  mo  pay  and  a  commi-<)Aion  from 
the  CommaDdcr-iri'Chicf.  which  I  gladly  received  as  a  mark  of  attention, 
though  I  oevcr  uked  for  it ;  aad  i  believe  my  trouble  and  ri«qun  wu  of 
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«<]ual  vnluf  tn  the  marlu  of  attention  I  received  :  I  tm  nire  not  too  much 
ia  tbe  evM  of  the  Iniliaan,  or  I  should  not  have  utepted  ihcm,  as  I  fhoiild 
be  ftorry  to  raise  jealousies.  My  meaning  for  mentton'mg  tliow  thiogi  to 
yrm,  is  because  1  ftaw  there  was  sotne  difficulty  on  your  pitrt  bow  to  act 
on  this  head  relative  to  bolf-pay  or  pension  ;— and  wheo  It  doM  not  seam 
clear,  1  should  be  sorry  to  accept  it.  Therefore  I  beg  of  you  will  say  nu 
more  about  it ; — for  was  I  to  get  it  when  there  were  duubts  about  the 
propriety  of  it,  I  sbould  not  be  happy.  For  which  renaoa  I  ihiak  h  is 
best  tu  ^i  witliout  it. 

"  I  am  now,  Sir,  lu  beg  you  will  return  my  beat  thanks  lo  Oovcmroent 
foi  whAlihcy  [hare]  dune  for  me,  and  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient, 

"  Humble  lervont, 

"JoskphBraxt." 

This  letter  ia  highly  characteristic  of  Brant.  In  the  first 
place  it  shows  (a  what  extent  he  had  [jrulited  by  his  uppor- 
tiintties  of  gaining  a  civilized  education.  These,  though  cer- 
tainly  greater  than  his  countrymen  often  enjoyed,  or  indeed 
could  be  brought  to  submit  to,  were  meagre  at  the  best.  By 
the  suggestion  of  Sir  WilUani  Johnson,  hia  cnrly  and  consljmt 
friend,  he  spent  some  time  at  the  celebrated  Indian  school  of 
the  Uev,  Mr.  Whceloch  in  Connecticut,  which  ol^crwards  be- 
came what  is  now  called  Dartmouth  College,  Mr.  Stone 
enters  into  some  discussion  as  to  the  amount  of  the  training 
he  received  in  this  establishment.  It  appears  clear  to  us  that 
it  was  very  small  so  far  as  mere  letters  were  concerned.  This 
is  abundantly  proved  by  some  of  the  cliieftaiji's  subsequent 
correspondence,  much  of  which  is  as  ungrammatical  as  it  is 
shrewd  ;  the  inference  being,  that  he  gradually  improved  him- 
self iu  this  as  in  other  depjirtments  xvithout  much  aid.  It 
ought  to  be  observed,  that  some  years  after  leaving  the  school 
in  question  he  was  domiciUated  with  Sir  William,  or  at  least 
emi>loyc<l  by  Inm  in  public  business ;  and  that  when  early  in 
the  revolutimiar)'  contest  the  baronet  was  succeeded  in  his 
titles  and  estates  by  his  son,  Sir  John,  and  by  his  son-in-lnvr, 
colonel  Guy  Johnson,  in  the  important  otfice  uf  general  sujtcr- 
intendent  of  the  Indian  department  in  America,  tlie  young 
favourite  was  immediately  appointed  secretary  to  the  Utter. 
No  doubt  he  was  at  the  same  time  adopted  Into  the  family  nt 
Johnston-hall,  one  of  the  most  splendid  UMuiHiunn  then  in  the 
provinces ;  that  family  having  in  various  ways,  and  especiaUy 
by  their  remarkable  and  veU-camed  [wpuUrit^r  with  the  Six 
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Tfatlons,  beooino  ixmsogstul  uf  the  largest  estates  in  land  which 
were  evei"  held  by  nny  inili\'i(lual  in  the  country,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  William  Pcnn,  Sir  John  RticcepHed  hififiitheralRO 
as  mnjor-^neral  of  the  militia,  then  ui  oftire  of  importance 
ta  well  ns  diRtincHon ;  and  this  mnnt  haM:  mnltiplied  still 
more  the  opportunities  and  duties  of  Branl. 

Tliifi  intimnry  was  still  further  increased  by  the  circum- 
Mance  of  Sir  Willinra*a  ha\iDj!;  chosen  for  his  second  wife  an 
elder  sister  of  the  young  Nf  ohawk,  a  lady  know  n  in  history  iia 
"Molly  Bmnt."  Sir  WilUom  himself  speaks  of  her  endear- 
ingly in  the  letters  preserved  in  the  volumes  before  us,  using 
only  her  Christian  name.  Campbell,  in  Ids  Annals  nf  Trj'on 
county,  gives  her  credit  for  a  good  deal  of  chararter,  and  rapc- 
dally  for  llic  care. she  took  in  the  education  of  her  children, 
"some  of  whom  were  rcsiKrctubly  married.**  Thi«,  indeed, 
might  be  expected  fmm  the  discretion  of  Sir  William,  whose 
judgement  was  in  excellent  repute,  notwithstanding  the  rash- 
ness which  some  may  think  they  jwrceivc  in  his  character 
from  the  following  imssage : 

"Tb«  traditiDiu  of  the  Mohawk  Volley  iUiXc,  Out  tLr  acqtmiaiance  of 
Sir  William  with  Molly  had  a  rather  wild  and  roniuitic  commeDceiueot. 
The  »tory  runs,  tliat  she  woa  a  vcr>-  siirigtitly  and  very  ticoulifu)  lailiaa 
pri  oralifiul  siatecn  when  hp  first  mw  hvr.  It  was  kl  n  rtgtmcutal  mili- 
tia mufltcr,  wliftrc  Molly  wu  oatf  of  a  multitude  of  B.p«ctator».  One  bf 
Uie  field-ofl)C«r»  comiui;  near  h^r  upon  a  pronciiig  at»tl,  by  way  of  banter 
thv  atkrti  pt^rmiaAion  to  mount  behind  him.  Not  supposing  she  could 
pfrforra  the  exploit,  he  said  the  might.  At  the  word  obc  leaped  upon  the 
crupper  with  the  agility  of  a  gazelle.  The  hono  apnog  off  at  full  speed, 
and,  clinging  to  the  ofitcer,  her  blanket  flying,  and  Lcr  dark  trcues  strenm- 
ing  in  the  wind,  she  fl«w  about  the  porade-grouod  swift  as  an  utow,  to 
the  iafioitc  mernment  of  the  collected  roaltitude.  The  Bai ooct,  who  wu 
a  witncu  of  the  spectacle,  admiring  the  spirit  of  the  yuang  tquaw,  and 
becoining  eaamouivd  or  her  pcraon,  took  her  home  ai  hi»  wife." 

Our  author  says  of  this  lady,  that  the  successors  of  Sir 
William,  who  eiTliiinly  did  not  inherit  his  cxtrnonlinnry  in- 
fluence with  the  population,  either  red  or  white,  near  and 
nmot>g  which  he  lived,  yet  derived  essmiial  aid  from  "  Miss 
Molly."  who  wns  "  a  woman  of  talents  us  well  as  tact,  and 
posatrasL-d  greiil  weight  among  her  own  pruple." 

Sucli  were,  in  reality,  the  scenes  of  Bntnt^s  early  education, 
far  u  civtliziition  was  couceniQd ;  nod  oa  to  bis  Indian 
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training  and  his  clucftainship,  wc  shall  have  occasion  to  Rhow 
\\n\t  ))C  had  hcgun  to  l>e  tlistinguisht'd  in  tlic  wars  of  hiii  tribe 
when  a  lad  of  nnlj'  thirteen  ycara  of  age,  and  had  sidisequently 
been  among  them  enough  not  only  to  understand  their  system, 
but  to  attain  grcut  skill  in  its  practice.  He  is  in  fact,  as  it  !»t-em9 
to  us,  the  moHt  remarkable  instance  on  record  of  what  wc 
should  call  a  two-HJed  titan.  His  opportunitic!)  of  an  educu- 
tion  and  even  of  good  breeding,  according  to  our  ideas  of  these 
matters,  were  on  the  whole  very  great.  He  volunteered^  or 
WBS  othcnWso  engaged,  in  numerous  missinns  and  other  af- 
ftais  requiring  an  almost  continual  intercourse  between  the 
two  racea  and  the  various  portions  of  each.  He  came  to  Eug- 
land  repeatedly,  nnd  several  times  paid  long  v-isits  lo  the 
diticrent  cities  of  the  United  States.  Hia  con's^pondcnce  with 
men  distinguished  and  in  high  authority,  especially  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  was  constant.  These  and  all  other  means 
of  improvement  he  cviilontly  made  the  most  of.  When  he  Hrst 
oppenrcd  in  England,  in  177^*  being  then  little  more  than 
tliihy  years  of  age,  he  made  acquaintance  with  moiiy  of  the 
nobiUty  and  gentry- ;  and  the  conhuHty  of  his  reception  seems 
to  have  been  dictated  not  less  by  the  estimation  in  which  his 
intelligence  and  cultivation  were  held,  than  by  liis  renown  as 
a  warrior,  his  fidelity  as  au  aucieut  ally  of  the  cro\s  u,  and  his 
high  Indian  rank  and  inilucnce  as  the  princi]Kd  war-chiof  (or* 
as  an  English  document  of  tlint  period,  announcing  his  ar- 
rival as  an  event  of  some  |niblic  interest,  expresses  it,  the 
kinff)  of  the  Mohawks ;  a  station  which,  by  custom,  made  him 
in  fact  the  Icailcr  of  the  whole  of  the  Six  Nations,  of  whom 
that  tribe  was,  as  we  have  stated,  the  "  undc"  In  this  con- 
nexion Mr.  Stone  says,  vol.  ii.  p.  250, 

"  Earl  Miiira,  aftcrwHrds  Marquis  of  Hoslingv.  who  had  stn-cd  in  Ame- 
rica OS  l.«nt  Hawiloii,  liml  fiinatil  n  etrang  attnchment  to  Captain  Bmnl. 
and  gave  him  hi»  picture  iCt  in  roM*.  T\x  late  General  Sir  Charica 
SDiort,  fourth  ton  of  the  Eatl  of  Bute,  whn,  while  ft-rviii^  in  Aracnca, 
had  often  itlrpt  uuder  the  midc  tvnt  with  him,  ImkI  thi-  warmcf^t  rcgnrd 
fur  himf,  ami  cordially  recogniMil  him  aa  liia  friend  io  London.  With  the 


*  "  Now  in  poauuioa  of  the  UAy  of  Colonel  WtUiara  J.  Kerr,  tlie  lUughter  U 

t  '■  Uiirr  of  Tliomat  Campbell  lo  tht  lata  Jolin  Drant,  or  Ahjronwacghi,  iIhi 
am  of  Tbay eutRuget ;  of  wlMnii  more  bcrDBfta-."^jHf Aor'<  w/<. 
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latr  Duke  of  Northumberland',  then  LorJ  Percy,  he  had  likewise  formed 
nn  iic({URiatAiic«  in  Amcrici,  which  ripvued  intij  a  lasting  attachment,  ojid 
was  maintiuncd  byacorrcspondcocc,  mntiaucd  at  iatvrvuls  until  hisdrath. 
With  the  Karl  of  Warwick,  and  others  uf  the  nobility  and  gentrj',  he  had 
become  acqafttnted  during  his  first  visit,  ten  years  before.  His  ocqtiaint- 
fince  vu  aJito  sought  by  many  of  the  t)iatingui«h«l  fttateftmcn  and  i^chotara 
of  the  time ;  among  whom  were  the  Bifthop  of  London,  Charlc»  Fox, 
Jkbws  Boswell,  attd  many  olherA.  He  ut  for  hi-s  picture  for  Lord  Percy, 
ts  he  had  done  for  the  Karl  of  Watwtck  and  Uuswoll  when  fir^t  in  Eag> 
laod;  aad  Fox  presented  him  with  a  lilvcr  snuff-boi,  bearing  his  ini- 
tiolf  f .  With  the  Kini;  and  royal  fanuly  he  was  a  great  favorite — not  the 
less  so  OD  the  part  of  his  Majesty,  fur  having  proudly  refused  to  kiss  hia 
hand  on  his  presentation.  Ilie  dusky  Chief,  however,  to  declining  that 
ceremony,  with  equal  gallantry  ond  addrrM  remarked  thai  he  would  jladly 
kiAS  the  hand  of  iht  Queen,  G<«rgc  the  Third  was  a  man  of  loo  much 
sterling  sense  not  to  appreciate  the  feelings  of  his  brother  chief,  and  he 
loved  his  Queen  too  well  not  to  be  gratified  with  the  turning  of  a  compli- 
ment in  her  Majesty's  favor,  in  a  manner  that  would  have  done  no  dis< 
credit  to  the  most  accomplished  cavalier  of  the  Court  of  Elizabeth — Sir 
Walter  Raleigh." 

Alt  authorilios  ftgrcc  in  allowing  bim  credit  for  fats  tacl  in 
Rociety.  The  celebrated  Aaron  Burr,  Vice-President  of  the 
United  Statefl,  himaelf  no  su])crficial  ol)»erver,  in  introducing 
Brant  to  his  daughter  at  New  York,  soys  of  him, 

"  I  am  sure  that  you  and  Natalie  will  be  happy  in  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  a  man  so  much  renowned.  He  is  a  man  of  education — speaks  and 
writes  the  English  [»L*rfecily — tutd  has  seen  much  of  Europe  ami  An>eriea« 
Receive  him  witli  re»pect  and  hospitality.  He  is  not  one  of  those  Indiaus 
who  drink  rum,  but  is  quite  a  gentleman  ;  not  one  who  will  make  you 
line  bows,  but  one  who  understands  and  practises  what  hdongs  to  pro- 
priety and  good  breeding." — l-'ot.  ii.  pa^e  436. 

To  the  same  cficct  is  Uie  testimony  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller^ 
noiv  president,  we  believcj  of  one  of  the  Aracricuu  colleges. 
He  says, 

"  I  have  called  Joseph  Brant  *a  remarkable  man.*  He  was,  in  my 
opinion,  truly  w.  My  personal  intercourse  with  him  was  not  consider- 
able; but  it  WHS  [)uile  sufficient  to  impress  me  witli  most  respectful  sen- 
tinieots  of  bis  inlelledusl  character,  his  personal  dignity,  and  his  capacity 
to  appear  well  in  any  society,     t  met  with  him  repeatedly  ; — was  with 


*    The  Diikc  nf  N'>rtliiiinl>rrland  lii-rr  iiifrntionpil,  it  is  ysell  Lrutwit,  una  ftknnatly 
iaailguntci)  is  a  Muluivk,  and  recei\etl  a  regular  Indian  name  ou  tbc  occuiun. 
lu  one  of  lib  \iAten  Id  llratit  lie  ipeski  tliogrtJier  in  tJiU  ca|)*city.     Drani,  in 
reply,  alwayi.  railed  him  "  my  L.urd  Duke." 
t' "  Still  in  dte  possession  of  Mrs.  Kerr.'* 
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him  at  a  dining  pArty — anil  lUlroed  to  bis  cODTcniition  in  varioua  slttii' 
tiou — same  urihem  rnUit'r  txyiiig  i  aiul  wm  sarprikeil  At  the  simple,  easy, 
polished,  and  cvcd  coun.likf  mtoMrn  which  bewascapablt  Drusumiog ; 
though,  At  the  uuae  time,  I  nru  Assured  that  b«  was  capable  nf  being  w 
gnat  ■  saroge  as  aay  iadividaal  of  bis  nation." — Voi.  H.  pa^  457. 

This  last  remark  »lliidefl  to  what  was,  in  our  eBtimation,  th« 
most  striking  proof  of  Drant's  great  capacity.  We  have  called 
him  D  two-lifed  man.  Before  wc  come  however  to  hi«  Intlinn 
cbarftcter,  not  a  little  should,  in  justice,  yet  be  added  to  the 
ci^'ilized.  Braut,  for  example,  was  not  mt-rcly  capable  of  oi- 
aumiii^  in  his  own  single  person  a  jihuse  which  did  not  ori- 
ginally belong  to  it,  but  one  which  was  as  repugnant  as  pos- 
sible to  thnt  which  did.  llierc  was  great  gcnitis  implied  in 
doing  even  this  su  thoroughly  and  so  truly  as  he  did ;  but  it 
waa  not  all :  he  was  inspiretl,  wc  may  say,  with  tiie  most  libe- 
ral and  \Hporo\i8  freneralizations  of  Q  mind,  not  partially  civi- 
lized, or  superficially,  but  sounded  and  cultivated  to  the 
whole  depth  of  its  rich,  natural  strength,  and  allowing  itself 
no  idle  illte^^uls,  no  barren  spats.  In  this  he  was  completely 
ttn-Jfidianistd.  He  was  so  mucli  so  that  he  coidd  cease  not 
merely  to  look,  dress,  walk,  talk,  or  act,  but  to  think  like  an 
Indian.  He  had  imbibed  Ihu  phdobophy  of  civilization  into 
the  very  grain  of  his  nature,  lie  had  leoi^icd  it,  not  as  late 
in  life  he  mif^t  have  learned  French,  by  dictionary  and  gram- 
mar nnd  the  drilling  of  schools,  and  mixing  his  Indian  and 
his  English  w  ilh  it — hulf  learning  it,  in  fact  never  learning  it, 
after  all:  but  as  if,  beginning  early,  having  the  best  practical 
and  social  abided  to  his  speculative  and  ticholaRtJc  tmining, — 
and  feeling,  not  a  mere  good-mannered,  over-persuaded  school- 
boy inclination  for  the  business  as  a  matter  of  petty  eunila- 
tion,  Qu  exercise  or  a  task,  but  nn  intense,  spontaneous,  intu- 
itive interest  in  it  for  its  sake  and  for  hia  own  and  his  jieo- 
plcs*; — having,  in  o  word,  an  intellect  capable  of  this  feeling, 
nnd  of  stistoining  tt,  possessed  nf  the  energy  and  the  dignity 
also  to  do  and  to  do  well  what  it  had  the  intelligence  nnd 
the  instinct  to  comprehend  and  deaire ;  a  mind  as  rncopoble 
of  being  turned  attidc  from  its  once  settled  determination,  as 
it  was  uble  to  give  itself  the  right  dia-ction  ut  tlie  tint;  aa 
imflinching,  stmightfonvard,  indefatigable,  and  nll-ob»cn-iiig 

the  march  of  the  Indian  hunter  or  warriur  himself  in  the 
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vildemcss.  It  was  ^nth  Bnuit,  as  If,  having  once  and  carty 
caught  BU  eogle-g;limpttc  of  the  fcnic  ttpirit  nf  oinlizatinn,  and 
of  ihu  iisr  irhich  might  be  made  of  that  system  in  his  own 
poHitioti,  he  hod  thenceforth  9ct  himself  to  the  great  and  no- 
ble work,  not  (as  other  Indians  have  done,  or  int^-udcd  to  do) 
uf  merging  his  own  nature  in  n  foreign  one, — for  that  would 
neither  have  Mitisfied  his  patriotism  nor  gratified  his  pride, — 
but  of  adding  this  second  nature  to  hU  first  i  becoming 
and  rcmoiniug  perfect  master  of  each,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  give  him»  as  far  as  tlie  case  absolutely  permitted,  all  tho 
ailvontflges  of  both  systems  "n-ithout  the  commonly  incidental 
disadvantages  of  cither.  In  this  spirit, — as  an  individual  In- 
dian, and  as  un  influential,  rcsponsihle,  and  thiiroughly  pa- 
triotic member  and  leader  of  a  powerful  tribe,  a  mighty  con- 
federacy, and  a  wide-spread  race  of  red  men — powerful, 
mighty,  and  wide-spread,  yet  most  precariously  situated,  ba- 
lancmg,  as  it  were,  on  the  very  tiiming-{>oint  between  a  glo- 
rious destiny  and  a  ruinous  downfiiU ;  in  this  spirit  it  was,  that 
in'th  all  his  energies,  yet  with  all  his  wariness,  he  studied 
and  seized  hold  of  Uie  whole  generalization,  and  at  the  Kamc 
time  the  more  palpable  machinery  of  civilization  in  detail,  so 
ior  as  they  were  any  or  all  of  them  nuhfwnient  to  bis  purposes. 
The  result  was  us  we  Imve  intimated.  It  contd  not  be  other- 
wioe.  He  could  not  merely  act  the  *'  pole  tace,"  but  in  alt 
save  skin  he  could  be  one. 

Of  this  transformation  of  nature,  (most  remarkable,  consi- 
dering the  habitual,  systematic,  self- respecting  and  extremely 
cirrtimsppct  character  of  hia  race,)  the  vohimcs  before  ua  arc 
£llc(I  with  illustrations  nod  proofs.  \Vc  have  seen  that  Brant 
VOB  a  polished  gentleman,  when  he  chose  to  be  so,  as  Dr. 
Miller  wisely  puta  in.  This,  we  repeat,  is  saying  a  great  deal. 
In  point  of  fact,  ho  hr  ns  our  information  extends,  and  we 
have  not  been  altogether  idle  in  our  inqtiiries  and  obscrva- 
tioua  concerning  this  matterj  it  is  more  than  any  other  In- 
dian ever  nrcompli&hcd.  For  this  there  are  sound,  suthcirnt 
and  well-known  reasons,  not  derogatory  to  their  intellect  or 
tnornU,  just  as  there  are  corresponding  reasons  why  no  tho- 
roughly civilized  cliaracter  has  ever  become  thoruughly  sa- 
lvage. This  rationale  need  not  be  here  discussscd ;  it  could 
not  without  a  review  of  all  the  Indian  history  wa  have,  which 
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in  fact  ia  very  little,  and  still  more  unsatisfactory  Jn  qimlity 
than  in  amount :  for  he  it  crer  remembered,  tliat  this  wronged 
and  hated  race, — hated  because  wronged,  ever  pursued  by  an 
hostility  brcathinj;  out  blood  and  slaughter,  slandered,  in 
peace,  tlieir  motives  roisunderatood,  thctr  complaints  unheard, 
their  injuries  unredressed,  their  glorious  land  itself,  the  hunt- 
in<;-gTound  of  their  ancestors,  the  gift  of  the  Great  Si)irit, 
their  fathers'  restuig-pluce  in  death,  their  children's  only  hope 
hereafter,  all,  all  trampled  under  foot  in  the  rude,  lasting  rush 
of  the  white  men, — and,  last  and  worst  of  all,  when  prejudice 
and  malice  coidd  do  no  more  with  tlie  person  or  the  posses- 
sion, tlic  name  itself  still  held  up  to  the  world's  scorn,  the 
"  perturbed  spirits  ■'  of  their  memor)'  allowed  no  chance  of 
rescue,  no  interval  of  rest; — this  Indian  race,  wc  say,  have 
never  been  allowed  the  privilege  of  putting  on  record  one 
word,  we  need  not  say  of  accusation,  but  of  explanation — of 
defence.  Tliey  are  and  have  been,  morally  and  liisluricully, 
a  dumb,  disabled  people.  Sadly,  indeed,  as  our  author  sug- 
gests  in  his  introduction,  have  they  realized  the  fable  of  the 
lion  and  him  who  pointed  out  to  the  noble  animal  tlic  image 
of  one  of  his  species  fallen  under  the  arms  of  a  human  master. 
The  lions  had  no  sculptors,  and  tlic  Indians  have  had  no  hi- 
Btorians.  "Who  mil  weep  for  me?"  said  Logan.  "Who 
will  write  the  truth  of  me?"  he  might  have  asked,  and  still 
the  stem,  despairing  answer  woiUd  have  been,  "  not  one ! " 

But  this  is  digi'ession — one,  however,  for  which  we  will 
not  apologize.  Wc  have  said  that  Brant  was  really  a  polished, 
civilized  gentleman.  He  was  at  cose  with  the  l>est-brcd  men 
_and  women  in  the  highest  cii*clcs  of  the  British  metropolis, 
at  the  court  of  the  king  himself,  in  the  most  trying 
[nations.  But  he  went  further  than  this.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  evidence  in  Mr.  Stone's  work  that  the  chieftain 
availed  himself  of  his  opportunities  to  take  a  brood  and  hbend, 
yet  leisurely,  thorough,  calm  and  accurate  survey  of  tlie  life 
and  system  of  the  white  men  ;  just  as  one  con  imagine  him  in 
his  warlike  cnpncity  to  have  warily  approached  in  the  gloom 
of  the  mornitig  the  unsuspecting  sleeping-scene  of  one  of 
his  forays, — overlooking  the  whole  sweep  of  some  lovely 
\  alley  from  a  tangled  thicket  among  the  mountains  that 
hemmed  it  inj  and  here  patiently  and  carefully  conud«r* 
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ingnnd  debating ^lith  himself  whalAvinding  cnurs<^  to  choose; 
whftt  objccta  to  select  for  his  prey ;  ■nhcthfr  to  destroy  or 
sparCf  to  leave  behind  him  or  carry  away.  Thus  he  sur- 
vived the  system  of  civUizittioD,  and  thus  he  mode  his  fo- 
rays into  it.  He  looked  at  it  as  a  system.  He  embraced 
no  part  of  it  till  he  understood  its  comparative  as  well  as  its 
absolute  character,  its  relations  with  every  part  and  with  the 
\^'hole ;  and  then  remained  the  other  and  greater  question  to 
be  settled — to  be  settled  in  and  hy  virtue  of  his  Indian  capa- 
city,— as  to  the  appropriation  and  applicMion  of  thiR  particular 
idcn  or  institution  to  Mohawk  purposes  ;  or  perhaps  the  mo- 
dification, the  ludianizatiun  of  it,  in  some  degree  the  better 
to  Buit  their  condition,  or  the  more  graduxdly  and  safely  to 
meet  it,  as  it  were,  half-way. 

Concerning  some  things  there  could  be  no  doubt;  and  in 
these  cases  there  was  no  hesitation.  Brant  was  a  great "  tem- 
perance man,"  for  example  ;  not  that  we  can  prove  him  li 
stanch  "  tfe-tolttiler : "  we  have  no  proof  of  his  having  signed 
any  pledge,  or  got  up  any  society,  or  any  meeting,  or  any 
speech,  on  the  subject ;  but  he  was  something  more  of  a 
temperance -man  than  being  tpjnperate  him:<e]f, — ^thoiigb  this 
was  much  to  hia  credit,  as  the  world  waga  n-ith  the  Indians; 
since  vcr\'  many,  if  not  most  of  the  distinguished  chieftains 
Inmwn  to  the  whites  have  been  sanguine  admirers  of  a  cuji 
of  whiskey.  Poor  old  Logan,  for  Instance,  who  made  the  su- 
perbly simple  address,  recorded  by  President  Jefferson*, 
and  from  which  we  have  quoted  above, — Ixigan  was  a  great 
sot  at  the  close  of  his  life,  if  not  nt  the  beginning.  So  was 
the  famous  Seneca  chief  nf  later  days,  "  the  last  of  the  Scnc- 
cast,'*  in  truth.  Mr.  Stone,  with  the  impartiality  which  is 
one  of  his  greatest  merits,  in  his  strong  desire  to  do  justice 
to  the  Indian  race,  and  especially  to  injured  indi\-iduBls  among 
them,  has  never,  in  any  instance  within  our  knowledge,  dis- 
covered the  alightcst  propensity  to  suppress  or  unduly  smoothc 
over  anything  which  may  make  against  these  his  especial 
protcgin.  He  allows  them,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  chastised 
when  they  deserve  it,  and  e\'cn  goes  through  that  jiainful 


*  Some  dout>t  »'u  tor  *  time  ilirovm  on  iliit  document  by  a  French  writer,  but 
Mr.  St'ine  hu,  in  our  oninton,  completely  removetl  Eu 
t  Thucber')  IJTa  of  (he  Indian  Cfatefa. 
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duty  bimBelf, — not  cheerfully  we  dare  say,  but  vrith  a  consci- 
eutious  determined  energy,  as  a  good  and  true  historian  Rboidd. 
lie  not  only  calls  Ucd  Jacket  a  "demagogue.''  and  murcover 
shows  tbat  he  was  one,  but  he  proves  also,  which  he  hod  no 
occasion  to  do,  that  be  too  was  a  monstrous  hurd  drinker. 
Indeed,  he  ucviir  denied  it  himaclf.  He  seems  either  to 
have  been  ton  gross-minded  to  perceive  the  meanness  of  it, 
or  t.oo  ])n>ud  to  make  any  explanation  of  what  he  mi^ht  in 
fact  have  felt  ashnraed  of ;— And  there  never  existed  either  a 
prouder  spirit,  a  more  eeasitivc,  a  more  truly  inde|>eudent 
man,  on  one  hand,  than  poor  Red  Jacket  watt,  with  nil  bis 
faults  ;  nor,  on  the  other,  a  more  thorough-going,  intentional, 
systematic,  tenacious  pagan.  Ono«  when  he  dined  or  i-atlicr 
when  he  drank  with  General  Porter,  be  wished  hia  host  nil 
raiuiner  of  Mohawk  blessings  in  his  own  sententious  style, 
but  more  particularly  that  he  might  have  a  thousand  children, 
and  live  where  whitkey  wa*  only  three  pence  o  quart  1  And 
yet  Red  Jacket,  by  acknowledgment  of  all  parties,  was  pos- 
KMed  of  consummate  talent.  Ho  might  have  been  a  "  cow- 
killer,"  as  Brant  says,  who  justly  despised  him;  he  might 
have  run  awny  when  he  first  went  into  Ijattle.  He  laid 
no  claim  to  a  warrior's  honours.  He  alfectcd  even  to  dis- 
parage them,  which  few  Indians  would  have  done.  The 
secret  of  all  this  was  in  his  splendid  genius  as  an  orator  i 
in  this  be  wiui  unsurpassed  among  his  race  in  modem  times. 
7*he  renown  he  thus  obtiined  made  him  indifferent  to  martial 
fame ;  at  least  it  enabled  bim  to  afford  appearing  to  be  so. 
He  knew  that  to  be  a  great  orator  among  the  Indians,  who 
have  the  highuat  respect  for  this  faculty,  was  not  only  a  great 
tiling,  but  that  it  was  enough  for  ouc  man.  The  Bcnecaa  were 
too  sensible  In  expect  him  tu  he  doubly  wonderful.  Bo  long 
as  he  could  speak  for  them,  he  might  kill  cows  or  not,  as  it 
pleased  himt  he  might  even  "vilely  cast  away"  the  toma- 
hawk and  the  tobacco-pipe  tn  bottle,  and  run  away  **  like  n 
sheep."  Wluit  then?  Bo,  they  5ay,  did  Demosthenes  witli 
his  shield.  Red  Jacket  could  even  afford  to  be  a  sot.  He 
made  some  of  his  gn-utc^t  si>cechcs  in  the  same  condition  in 
which  Cooke  produced  some  of  his  best  rlfccta  upon  the 
stage. 
And  so,  in  a  word^  it  ia  and  hai  been  vith  the  whole  race. 
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Whukey  is  their  nnivcraol  cune.  Now  Brant,  we  uy,  de- 
serreU  some  creditj  under  these  cirrtrnisUmces,  for  beinp,  a« 
he  was,  A  remarkably  temperate  man.  But,  for  more  than 
this,  he  looked  well  nt  the  evil  at  large.  He  traced  its  hi- 
story, and  siin'cyed  its  etTecta  ;  and  foreseeinf;  what  must  be 
the  end  of  it  if  its  course  were  completed,  he  set  himself 
strenuously  to  discover  and  apply  a  cure.  The  means  he 
loptcd  with  this  \\e.vi  are  detailed  by  Mr,  Stone ;  and  it 
)[iear8|  especially  by  a  remarkable  document  got  up  by  the 
Mohawk  women*,  that  he  must  have  had  very  considerable 
suoceM.  Tbtists  however,  %ve  need  not  describe;  enough  has 
been  said  to  illuBtmte  nur  posiittun,  that  whatever  was  good 
and  applicable  in  the  ci^'ilized  system  he  adopted,— rejecting 
the  rest.  Of  the  ability  and  spirit  with  which  he  reasoned 
and  wTote  upon  these  subjects,  we  have  a  singular  specimen 
in  the  following  portion  of  a  letter  addressed  to  on  Amchcim 
philanthropist  who  had  questioned  liini  concerning  his  views 
on  imprisonment  for  debt.  It  must  be  understood  that  this 
is  no  translation  or  corrected  version  j  it  is  word  for  word  as 
Brant  wrote  it. 

"  Ynar  letter  uxne  safe  to  haad.  To  (cive  you  entire  »aiisfftctioti  1  tnuit, 
I  perceive,  eater  ioto  the  discussian  of  ■  sobjcct  nn  which  I  h«vD  oftMi 
thotigfat.  My  thoaghlfl  wen  mjr  own,  uut  being  so  different  from  tlie  ideas 
raterlwned  antoog  ^-oor  people,  I  should  certainly  have  carried  them  with 
me  to  the  prarc,  had  I  not  received  your  obltgiog  tKftra. 

"You  ask  nie,  then,  whether  iu  my  opinion  civilization  is  Ibvoorable  to 
huraoo  happineu.*  In  anewrr  tti  the  queatioQ,  it  mny  be  answered,  that 
there  arc  degrees  of  civilization,  from  Canntbata  to  the  moot  polite  of  Ea- 
ropetn  nations.  Tlir  question  is  not,  then,  whether  a  degree  of  reflncment 
U  not  coadadve  to  happmese ;  but  whether  you,  or  the  oativea  of  thta  land, 
have  obbiiitcd  this  happy  meduun.  On  tlui  lubjcct  wc  are  at  present,  I 
pre&ume,  of  very  different  opinions.  You  will,  however,  allow  me  in  some 
respects  to  have  had  the  advantage  of  )-ou  in  forming  my  sentiments.  I 
wu.  Sir.  bom  of  Indian  parenti,  and  li^-nl  white  a  child  among  thoee  whom 
yuu  ore  pleased  to  call  savages :  I  was  afterwards  sent  tn  live  among  the 
white  people,  and  educated  at  one  of  your  schools ;  Aince  which  period  I 
have  Iwcn  honoured  much  bc)*ond  my  deserts,  by  an  acquaintance  with  a 
numhor  of  prinnpol  characters  both  in  Europe  and  America.  Aftrr  all 
thit  trperiencf,  and  after  wverjf  rrfrtioi  In  dirrtt  msitlf  qf  pr^adiee,  J  tnn 
obttgtd  to  jire  my  opmitm  inftmnr  of  my  inrn  pwjtle,  I  will  now.  as  much. 
as  1  un  able,  collect  together,  and  set  ba^ore  you.  some  of  the  rrasoua  that 
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h«rc  influmcNl  my  judgement  on  the  subject  now  before  ut..  Id  the  go- 
Tcmmrnt  you  cn]|  civilized,  the  htppineu  of  the  people  is  cooMaolly  sacri- 
ficed to  the  Apiendniir  of  empire.  Hence  your  codci  of  criminiJ  and  civil 
t&w5  have  had  their  origin ;  hence  youf  dangcooa  uhI  prisons-  1  will  not 
enlarge  on  an  idea  so  lingular  in  civilued  llTe.  and  perhaps  disagreeable  to 
you,  and  will  only  observe,  that  among  a«  we  have  no  prisons :  we  have 
no  pompouB  purade  uf  courts ;  we  have  DO  written  lnw»*.  and  yet  judges 
ar«  KB  highly  revered  amongst  u  as  they  are  anwng  yon,  and  thor  dect" 
flions  are  u  much  regarded. 

"  Property,  to  say  the  least,  is  u  well  guarded,  and  crime*  are  ft»  im- 
partially punished.  We  have  among  us  no  splendid  villains  above  the  cod> 
trol  of  oar  laws.  Dariug  wickedness  is  here  never  sufTered  to  triumph  oter 
hrlptcw  inaoceacc.  The  estates  of  widows  nitd  orplutns  are  never  devoured 
by  enterprising  sharpen.  In  a  wurd,  we  hnvc  iiu  robbery  under  the  colour 
of  law.  No  person  among  us  dcftires  any  other  reward  for  performing  a 
biavc  and  worthy  uctjon,  but  the  coosciousuem  of  having  served  his  na- 
tion. Our  wise  men  we  called  Fathers ;  they  truly  sustain  that  character. 
They  are  always  accessible,  I  will  not  say  to  the  meanest  of  our  people, 
for  We  have  none  reeon  but  such  as  render  themselves  so  by  tberr  vices. 

"Tbepalares  and  prisons  among  you  form  a  most  dreadful  contrast. 
Go  to  the  former  places,  and  you  will  »ee  perhaps  a  dfformtd  ptrcf  o/varlh 
as&umiag  airs  tliat  become  none  but  the  Great  Spirit  above.  Go  to  one  uf 
your  prisons;  here  description  utterly  fails!  Kill  them,  if  )oa  please;  kill 
them,  too,  by  torture.^;  but  let  the  turture  last  no  longer  ihau  n  day. 
Those  you  call  savngcs,  relvnt ;  the  most  furious  uf  our  tamicDlots  ex- 
hausts his  rage  in  n  few  houin,  and  iH^patrheft  his  unhappy  victim  witb  a 
sudden  stroke.  Perhaps  it  is  eligible  that  incorrigible  offenders  should 
sometimes  be  cut  off.  Let  it  be  done  la  a  way  that  is  oot  degrading  to 
human  nature.  Let  Buch  unhappy  men  have  an  opportunity,  by  their  for- 
titude, of  making  an  atonement  in  some  measure  for  the  crimes  the?  have 
committed  during  their  lives. 

"  Hut  for  what  are  many  of  your  prisoneni  confined?— for  debt  1 — a^ 
tonisliingi — and  u-ill  you  cvtT  again  call  the  Indiiui  nations  cruel  I 
LitH?rty,  to  a  rational  creature,  as  much  exceeds  property  as  the  light  of 
the  sun  does  that  of  the  most  twinkling  atar.  Out  you  put  them  on  a 
Icvc),  to  the  everlasting  disgrace  of  civilization,  t  knew,  while  I  lived 
among  the  white  people,  many  of  the  mo^t  amiable  rorilract  debts,  ntid  I 
dure  lay  with  the  tiest  tnleotions.  Botli  parties  at  tlie  time  of  the  c<m< 
tract  expect  to  find  their  advantage,  lite  debtor,  wc  wdl  suppoav,  by  a 
train  of  unavoidable  misfortunes,  fails ;  here  is  no  crirae^  nor  even  a  fault ; 
and  yet  your  laws  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  creditor  to  throw  the  debtor 
Into  prison  and  confine  him  there  for  life  !  a  punithmcot  iuBoitcIy  worse 
than  death  to  a  brave  ninn  !  And  I  seriously  declare,  1  had  rather  die  by 
the  most  severe  tottiircA  ever  inflicted  on  this  coDlineat,  than  languish  in 
one  of  your  prisons  for  &  liagle  year.  Great  Spirit  of  the  Universe! — 
sod  do  you  coll  yourselves  (.liriittons  t  Does  tticn  the  rellginn  uf  Itiin 
whom  you  call  your  Saviour,  mspirc  this  spirit,  and  lead  to  these  prac* 
tices  i    Sutvly  bo."— IW.  ii.  fojre  i&l-4a3. 
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Thia  oppears  to  have  been  merely  a  private  rnmmimic&Uon, 
and  it  may  havR  hvnn  hastily  composed,  for  Broiit  was  always 
ftiJI  of  cares.  Some  allowance,  therefore,  might  be  made, 
thoitgh  wc  sec  little  need  of  it,  for  a  bick  of  completeness  in 
the  ftrgimient,  or  exiictncsa  in  the  mode  of  expression.  One 
can  imaipne  too,  that  the  letter  was  written  with  a  view  to 
pardcnlar  transactions  the  chief  had  in  mind.  There  Bcems 
n)mo«t  a  bitterness  even  in  much  of  the  truth,  and  that  was  a 
feeling  by  uo  means  eh tiract eristic  of  the  writer.  It  is  clear 
enough,  however,  t}mt  thctH*.  were  his  settled  opinions;  and 
as  such,  and  cominp  from  Ruch  a  soiirce, — from  a  strong, 
Bound-minded  man,  who  here  saj's  of  himself,  in  substance, 
what  we  have  been  trying  to  show  without  his  aid^  viz.  that 
he  had  tried  thr.  two  sysifms  more  thonjujfhly  and  (airly  than 
any  other  person  e\er  did,  or  probably  ever  will, — we  cannot 
but  consider  this  to  be  a  document  of  uncommon  uitcrcst, 
setting  aside  its  literary  character,  and  whatever  our  readers 
may  severally  believe  in  regard  to  the  somewhat  vexed  and 
delicate  question  to  which  it  chiefly  alludes.  Nor  does  it>  in 
nnr  opinion,  at  all  interfere  with  our  theory  of  Brant*8  double, 
yet  determined  mind.  It  was  double  because  detcrniiucd  *, 
on  one  hand, — determined  to  "  try  all  things,  and  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good;"  and,  on  the  other,  detcrmiued.  because 
double ;  for  it  was,  in  fact,  from  his  having  tric<l  them,  that 
he  did  bold  fast.  The  letter,  in  all  respects,  speaks  volimies 
in  his  praise. 

Nor  have  wc  entirely  done  with  Uiis  portraiture,  on  the 
rinliz.ed  side  of  the  face.  In  the  same  intelligent,  citrious, 
anxious,  but  discriminating  and  independent  spirit  which 
breathes  throughout  this  composition,  and  was  indeed  so  chn- 
ractcri»tic  of  the  chieftain  altogether,  we  find  hini,  through- 
out these  volumes,  deeply  interested  in  regard  to  the  subject 
of  Christianity,  both  iis  a  matti^r  of  intellectual  and  moral 
concern  to  himself,  and  of  more  palpable  and  even  econo- 
mical consideration  to  his  people.    In  Dr.  VVhceloch's '  Narra- 


*  tt  U  wall  Itnovm  bow  pxTmuety  ilitliciilt  It  bu  atnrsfs  lieeu  lo  iiulact)  «n  In. 
rliin  (uhI  for  iw<}n«  nlninii^  i^c»pg)f )  In  iifulcrgo  any  pruceu  of  dviliud  cduct- 
tlon  cvm  for  a  iliort  time,  uhI  Ikjw  nlmost  univeruilltr.after  aJl  that  could  be  dune 
to  reclaim  tlitni,  i\ve  itiuii  iuditiiliiaUy,  and  ri)M-oinll*  li)  lilnary  Iraiiimi;.)  lliey 
bavr  tnaik  llicir  cKipc  v  kixin  a^  wtAiMe  WcV  igttn  uilo  mvbbc  lifr.  Brsnl,  him- 
idf,  bsd  muit'  SMOciaUi  st  the  Vrlieclocli  uhool,  nbo  early  adopted  thU  count. 
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live  of  the  Charity-schooV  publislied  at  a  period  when  the 
chicibun  was  only  seventeen  yearB  old,  it  is  stated  that  Bnmt 
had  been,  acme  time  prcnous,  engaged  by  a  youuft  miHsiun- 
ary  of  fortune  to  attend  him  on  a  visit  to  the  Mohatvkjf—"  as 
interj>reter,"  ie  the  word ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt, 
that  on  this  and  many  similar  occasions,  Brant's  attention  was 
far  from  being  monnpoltzcd  by  the  mere  duties  of  his  station ; 
though  it  is  easy  to  hoc,  that  even  were  it  soj  these  opportu- 
nities were  still  ven,-  suitable  to  some  of  his  designs,  and  might 
be  cousidered  n  portion  of  his  great  scheme  of  a  complete  self- 
ediicalinn  in  tiu>  tirst  place,  and  of  a  refurmation  and  rc-esta- 
bliKhment  of  liis  people  and  hiu  race  in  Uie  second.     Viuious 
mentions  are  made  of  him  by  missionaries  and  others  about 
Uiis  time;  and  in  every  instance  wc  tind  him  iu  tlic  same 
active,  inquiring  and  improving  course*    Our  authur  thinks  bo 
aausted  in  1 7B9  in  Dr.  OgiK-ic^s  Mnhawk  Pnyer-book,  and 
states  it  as  a  well-known  fact,  that  be  was  ''  partial  to  exer- 
cises of  that  description*."     It  is  certain  tliat  he  aided  the 
doctor  essentially  in  numerous  translations  two  years  allcr- 
wards,  when  he  was  still  Uving  at  Can^orharic,  "cumfortiibly 
"  settled,  in  a  good  house,  with  cvcrytliing  necessary  for  the 
"  use  of  his  family  f."     Subser|ucntly,  he  attached  himself  to 
the  Church  of  England,  and  became  a  regiilor  and  attentive 
commanicnnt:  nor  can  there  be  the  least  doubt  of  his  sin- 
cerity. Whether  his  religious  impressions  continued  as  strong 
as  at  first,  through  all  the  ccumteructing  iutluenres  of  his  later 
career,  is  a  question  which  the  author  wisely  dccUnu  to  de- 
cide.    His  policy,  his  philosophy,  however,  rciuaiacd  un- 
changed.    He  saw  that  Cliristiunity  would  be  n  good  thing 
for  his  people,  and  he  did  everything  in  his  power  to  establish 
and  extend  it  among  them.     It  comes  out,  during  his  second 
Tisit  to  KngUnd,  that 

** Notwithstanding  the  reoMlesA  aetirlty  of  his  lift,  lie  hot!  fonnd  iime 
to  tnn^latc  the  Gospel  of  Mark  inln  the  Mohftwk  Iftnpingt* ;  utd  m  moat 
of  Ibe  Indian  Pntyrr  bnvl  Pnnlm  Boukt  previously  in  uw  bail  been  either 
lost  or  tIcBti uyrrt  ihiriiig  tht  war,  the  opportunity  of  hit  vtut  was  cbotfca 
bj'  the  Society  for  th«  Pro[MMrAtlon  of  tht  Gurpti  in  Forci;{a  Parti,  to 
bring  out  n  newuid  supmor  edition  of  that  wurk.  UDiter  Braiil**  own  lu- 
perviuoat  ami  lucliuling  the  Gospd  of  Mark  as  translated  by  him.    llits 
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wu  the  fint  of  the  Gospela  ever  IraaslaUd  eotirt  tnio  the  Mofatwk  liui- 
guoge.  Tlie  book  wu  vlrgftoUy  printed  \a  laqp  ooUvo.  under  the  imme- 
diate patronage  or  the  King." — Vvl.  ii.  pftgt  260, 

For  the  better  performance  of  thin  work  he  had  once  con- 
templated the  ncqui.<)ilion  of  the  Greek  language,  though  it  is 
not  ftUtted  whether  his  cngBgemcnl»  allowed  him  to  accom- 
plish his  pmpQSC.  An  intelligent  missionary,  so  late  aa  1  BOO, 
nxiles  Ui  President  Wheecoon  u  if  greatly  encoiimged  by 
Bnint'ft  aid  in  his  etVurta  both  to  civilize  and  chriatianizc  the 
Indians.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  first  episcopal  church 
ill  Upper  Caiiadn  was  built  by  him,  from  funds  coUectc<] 
during  his  last  Euglish  ^isit*.  We  might  have  excused  him 
for  being  wholly  engrossed  on  this  occasion  with  his  new  ac- 
quiuntances  alone;  but  on  the  contror)',  while  he  rendered 
them  a  faultless  attention,  and  might  have  t>ccn  deemed  by  a 
superficial  observer  to  be  tlunking  of  nothing  else,  cvcr^-thing 
else  in  reality  wotdd  seem  to  have  more  occupied  his  mind. 
The  business  of  his  nation  was  always  first ;  but  he  found 
time»  it  appears,  for  literary  occupations. 

He  even  designed  writing  a  history  of  his  own  nation ;  but 
this  was  prevented  by  his  more  pressing  ciigngcments.  Of 
these  the  reader  can  form  no  conception  from  the  allusion 
made  to  them  thus  for.  He  must  at  least  bear  in  mind,  that 
wo  have  been  considering  but  one  half,  as  it  were,  of  his  pur- 
poses ;  that  he  was  always  living,  within  and  without,  n  two- 
fold life.  Each  of  these,  it  i»  evident  from  this  history,  was 
large  enough  for  any  one  man.  Mr.  Stone  doubts  if  there  is 
luiothcrcasc  on  record  of  activity  so  intense  and  bo  long-con- 
tinucd  as  his.  In  this  stry  respect,  wc  may  add,  as  much  as 
in  any,  Bnuit  had  denaturaliKed  himself;  there  could  be  no 
severer  test  of  his  transformation,  that  is,  of  his  hi-fonnation. 
Continuous  application  for  a  great  length  of  time  is,  of  all 
horrors,  the  most  repulsive  to  the  habitual  Indian  taste;  and 
hence  a  chief  ditficulty  in  their  civilization. 

Wc  might  speak  of  Bmnt's  domestic  virtues,  of  his  kind 
attention  to  his  family  and  friends,  his  anxious  and  judieiotu 
ca«  in  tho  education  of  his  children.  In  this  department, 
again,  there  was  nothing  Icil  to  desire.     lie  lived  not  merely 
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as  a  civilized  man,  but  an  a  Christian  gcntlemaD  should.  AH 
this  Ihe  author  lias  ahundantly  shown  ;  and  what  is  yet  more 
satisfactory^  he  states  that  the  chieftaiuj  at  a  good  old  age, 
died  as  he  bad  lived.  Thia  event  occurred  in  1807,  at  a  man- 
won  he  had  built  some  ycara  previous  on  a  tract  of  land  given 
him  by  the  monarch  to  whose  intert'sU  he  had  ever  main- 
tained an  unflinching  fidelity,  according  to  the  ancient  leagues 
of  hia  tribe,  it  was  at  the  head  of  the  great  Lake  Ontario,— 
the  situation  noble  and  commanding, — aObrdiiig  a  gloriooa 
view  of  tbat  beautiful  water,  Mith  a  firuitfiil  soil  and  a  pic- 
turesque coimtT)'  around  it,  "  He  bore  his  illnesd,  which  was 
"  painfvd,  with  patience  and  resignation.  lie  died  in  the  full 
*'  possession  of  his  faculties ;  and,  according  to  the  belief  of 
"  his  attendants,  in  the  full  faith  of  the  ChriRtian  religion ! " 
How  touching  is  tliis  picture!  How  still  more  interesting, 
when  we.  know  that.  Christian  as  he  was,  he  was  an  Indian 
also  still !  To  the  last,  his  own  people,  to  whose  welfare  his 
entire  life  had  been  so  intensely  devoted,  to  the  last  gasp, 
they  were  yet  in  his  thoughts.  .\t  the  solemn  moment  of  his 
departure,  turning  to  hia  nephew,  the  old  Sachem  murmured 
out,  "Pity  the  poor  Induing  f "  and  expired. 

And  now  a  word  on  his  distinct  Indian  character.  VVc 
confess  ourselves  abnost  reluctant  to  disturb  the  impression 
which  wc  would  gladly  believe  the  foregoing  narrative  has 
maile  on  the  reader's  mind;  but,  in  the  first  place,  wt  have 
undertAkcn,  like  Mr,  Stone,  to  tell  the  truth  and  the  whole 
truth,  at  all  events ;  and  in  the  second  place,  we  consider  it 
the  best  policj'  to  do  so.  It  clearly  is  so,  even  in  regard  to 
Brant's  own  memory ;  for  though  the  preceding  statements 
may  convey  some  notion  of  what  he  accomplished  tn  a  cer- 
tain sphere,  they  do  not  give  wb  the  meai^s  of  appreciating 
the  enormous  obstacles  which  he  had  to  encounter  iu  tlie  ac- 
complishment of  his  purpose. 

If  Brant  then  was  a  thoroughly  civilized  and  chri^tianized♦ 
man,  so  \^as  he  emphatically  and  essentinlly  as  consuuunatc 
a  Mohawk  as  ever  stripped  olf  the  reeking  scalp  tinmi  the 
head  of  his  foe.     In  the  first  place,  he  wm  all  Indian  in 


*  Wo  mua  iMrc  to  nse  tbi*  word  ia  tlio  w»k  anstMlDcd  b^  Uie  rtatBMCBli 
herttsfera  uath  oa  tUi  polnu 
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bUxHl.  It  would  somewhat  have  altered  the  most  remarktible 
features  in  his  case,  hati  hi;  n'nlly  1>ecn  a  ha{f-brcedj  us  most 
^Titers  have  alleged :  there  -n-ould  have  been  apparcntly 
nmch  less  merit  in  tlmt  dodle  yet  independent  pliability  in 
his  character  of  which  we  have  spoken.  He  would  have 
Seemed  almost  authorised  by  nature  to  have  chosen  wliich  he 
pleased  of  his  two  phasffSj  or  both.  The  noted  Lequodgah, 
or  Giccsr,  as  the  Americans  now  call  him,  who  has  gained  so 
mucli  fame  in  the  wnrid  uf  Uite  by  the  invention  of  an  alphabet 
now  in  general  use  among  the  Chcrokcca,  is  not  uu  ludiun, 
but  a  half-breed.  So  was  the  Creek  chief,  as  they  termed  him, 
Macintosh,  whu  was  equally  famous  about  the  time  of  General 
JackBon'!!  Florida  wars.  This  man,  as  his  name  indicates,  was 
half  Scotch  ;  a  vcrj-  clever  fellow  no  doubt,  but  no  more  a  fair 
specimen  of  Indian  clevempii.s  or  character,  in  any  respect, 
than  General  Jackson  himself.  Amon^r  other  peculiarities,  he 
was  a  great  shivc-holdcr,  having  at  one  time  not  less  than  a 
hundred  negroes  on  one  of  his  plantations ;  than  which  nothing 
could  be  more  un-]ndian,  since  these  northern  savages  have 
never  cither  bomjwed  that  institution  from  theircivilizedneigh- 
boura,  or  submitted,  in  any  case,  to  its  imposition  on  them- 
selves. Be  this  ns  it  may,  we  acknowledge  there  was  a  plau- 
sibility in  making  a  half-breed  of  Brant,  tlicsc  men  being,  in 
fact,  notoriously  shrewd,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  constitu- 
tionally balanced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  il  compara- 
tively easy  for  them  to  become  or  remain  either  civilized  or 
savage^  as  the  case  may  be.  Mr.  Stone,  however,  makes  it 
clear  that  this  is  a  mistake :  the  blood  of  the  chieftain  was  as 
good  Mohawk  as  ever  ran  in  red  man's  veins. 

As  to  the  rank  of  his  fumdy  Uiere  is  some  question — wc 
confess  we  hardly  perceive  about  what.  The  authur  contends 
that  he  came  of  what  he  calls  noble  stock;  and  there  ure  au- 
thorities showing  that,  to  some  extent,  there  is  an  hereditary 
right  of  appointment  to  the  principal  cliicffhip  of  the  tribe 
just  named,  which  chiefship  is  also  acknuwleJged  by  the  other 
Five  Nations.  Other  authorities,  however,  use  a  dilfercnt 
languugi;.  It  seems  to  us  probable,  on  tlie  whole,  tliat  the 
office  came  to  bo  at  least  practically  elective;  the  qiiecn- 
mothcr,  though  nominally  authorized  in  some  coses,  never 
really  making  an  ap]>oiutmcut  except  iu  pursuance  of  the 
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will  of  the  tribe,  aiid  perhaps  merely  as  their  organ.  No 
doubt  family  hod  iu  effect  even  upun  Uu!i  principle.  A 
great  warrior  would  be  likely  t(j  bring  up  a  son  in  the  way  hn 
should  go,  according  to  his  notions ;  nud  the  son,  unless  he 
were  a  great  dunce,  would  feel  an  unusual  inducement  to  di- 
stinguish himself;  while  the  nation,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
be  nolurally  inclined  to  look  favourably  on  the  young  candi- 
date's performnnces  nud  pretenfiions.  This  theory,  at  least, 
is  the  more  creditable  to  Brant  of  the  two.  Wc  find  him 
actually  in  the  high  station  referred  to  at  a  rery  early  age  j 
and  the  fair  inference  is,  for  aught  we  can  see,  that  he  wm 
considered  worthy  to  fill  it.  Of  an  inferior  character  in 
such  a  situation  we  know  not  an  instance  in  Indian  animls. 
Besides,  it  clearly  appears,  tliat  the  young  man  was  prc- 
cociottsly  uvage,  so  to  speak.  It  must  have  delighted  his 
admirers  indeed,  to  sec  the  stripling,  when  but  tliirtcen  years 
of  age,  lighting,  in  the  memornblc  battle  of  Lake  (icoi^c,  by 
the  side  of  their  favourite  patron.  Sir  William  Johnsou,  who 
gained  hia  baronetcy  by  his  victory  over  Huron  Oil<ihnu  on 
this  occanion.  The  iiuthor  has  met  with  n  singiUar  rumour 
resjKcting  Brant's  conduct  ui  this  action. 

"It  is  reported,  that  in  relating  th?  particulars  of  thia  bloody  engof^- 
ment  to  Dr. Stnvtirt.  die  yoathful warrior  sckoowledEHl,  'that  thU  being 
the  first  sctioo  at  which  he  wu  preMot,  h«  wu  Bviini  with  nich  a  trvraor 
when  the  firing  bcg;an,  th&t  he  was  obliged  to  take  hold  uf  a  small  lapltng 
to  itcady  himKlf;  but  that  after  the  diuharge  of  a  fvw  Yollii:a,  hv  rcco- 
ver«l  the  use  uf  his  limbs  and  the  composure  of  his  miDil.  M  as  to  sup- 
|K>rt  the  rharnctrr  of  a  brave  mnn.  nf  which  be  waa  r&cei>dingly  ambi- 
tious/ Hi>  was  iKi  doubt  a  warrior  hy  nature.  *  t  like,'  latd  he,  once  in 
adcT-lirc,  when  the  runvrrvation  woa  ftbont  tnutlc,  '  the  lurptidioTd  well, 
anil  the  organ  still  betu-rt  but  I  like  the  drum  and  trumpet  best  uf  all, 
for  they  moke  my  heart  heat  quick*.'  " — 'of.  i.  pogt  10. 

This  is  likely  enough  to  be  true,  and  is  by  no  means  dis- 
creditable to  the  Mohawk,  though  we  are  not  so  sure  as  to 
what  Mr.  Stttne  mi'ans  by  his  Itring  a  "umrrior  hj  Hufitre" 
Wc  should  rather  sny  tlint  the  anecdote  encourngcd  the  con- 
trary opinion — the  belief  that  he  had  something  in  his  con- 
stitution to  cotitend  H^minst  more  than  Mohiiwks  tisually 
have;  imdwo  sliotdd  infer  Ihat,  an  he  never al1;crwiuxls, to  our 
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riedge,  discovered  the  like  weakneM,  he  miiat  have  suc- 

*cl  in  Btibduing  it ;  for  which  he  dcscnxs  somu  credit,  as 

he  dues  I'or  the  frankness  of  his  coufcasioa.   It  ilitutratct  the 

stren^rth  of  his  real  character,  ttn  distinguished  from  his  tem- 

penuncnt  or  nerves.    It  is  a  cusc»  more o%*er,  in  corroboration 

of  U'hat  we  have  said  respecting  the  i-tficiency  of  thi*  Indian 

training,  and  iu  refutation  of  the  theory  of  their  being  "  wur- 

Ixiora  by  natiut;/'  or  even  daring,  or  hardy,  or  insensible  to 

jaufiering,  ori^niUiyj  in  nny  unusual  degree.  We  may  mention, 

l]>y  the  ^ay,  that  the  some  weakness,  that  is,  the  same  average, 

'human  nature,  is  attributed  by  various  authorities  to  other 

distinct  iidied  chiefii,  as  it  hns  been  to  more  ctvUised  generals 

I  than  themselves.    That  it  should  be  true  of  lied  Jacket,  "  the 

cow-killer,"  was  to  be  expected ;  for  he  was  habitually  a  de- 

tnagoguc.    His /br/e  woa  in  talking.    It  was  his  profession  to 

induce  and  instruct  others,  not  to  set  an  example,  ur  even  to 

follow  one,  unless  it  were  that  of  running  away.  The  shrewd 

Dcluwarcs  compared  such  theoretical  heroes  to  those  beai-- 

jbuntvnt  who  xevy  bravely  cheer  on  a  pack  of  dogs  agaiust 

the  enemy,  and  Uike  all  the  credit  of  the  \ictory,  if  they  get 

one,  but  most  carefully  avoid  anything  beyond  the  considcr- 

i«te  supervision  ot'  the  contest  itself.  The  some  circumt>tnnee, 

lliowever,  is  related  of  Tecumseh  himself,  not  merely  a  po^vcr- 

llUl  orator  like  the  Senera,  but  confessedly  a  great  and  brave 

Nfarrlor  in  actual  battle,  as  well  as  a  general  and  a  statesman 

|l>f  consummate  ability  in  the  "marshalliug  of  affairs.'*    This 

j^fliiefhun  (who  belonged  to  the  always  warlike  tribe  of  the 

iBhftwanccs)  has  obtained,  even  among  his  enemies,  (for  he  too 

St-as  attaclicd  to  the  British  interest}  the  title  of  the  "  InHUm 

Buonajpirrlf*,'*  He  served  in  our  army,  or  rather  vith  it  (like 

.Brant),  as  a  brigadier-general,  but  retained  at  the  same  time 

liis  Indian  rank.    This  truly  wouderful  roan  (who  was  slain 

in  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  by  a  pistol-shot  from  the  hand 

of  ('((luni'l  Johnson  nf  Kentucky,  the  present  Vicc-Prcsidt-nt 

of  the  United  States,  as  that  grntleman's  admirers  iit  h-ast 

mmntAui,)  obtained  an  influence  among  the  numerous  and 

-Widcly-scnttercd  ludiuii  tribes  of  the  west  mid  noilh-Mcst 

'scarcely  credible,  and  only  rivalled,  if  at  oU,  iu  the  aimals  of 
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hi.H  own  rare,  by  that  of  the  renowni^tl  Pnntiac  in  the  lust 
ccntuiy,  and  the  yet  more  celehrated  Philip  in  the  century 
before.  That  he  could  have  maintained  this  influence  had  he 
Xwiitx  a  timid  man,  oran^-thing  Ic^m  thim  the  complete  xrornor 
he  was,  in  the  prime  of  bis  career,  wc  do  not  believe.  And 
yet  we  sec  no  reason  to  doubt  the  tnith  of  the  tradition,  that, 
like  Brant,  lie  had  aud  confessed  liis  feelings  of  fear  at  his 
ficbutj  MO  believe  in  Uie  great  battle  of  Governor  Dunmore 
with  the  combined  Indian  nations,  in  1 77'*»  at  Point  Kenha"tt-a. 
.It  only  sor^'cs  to  show  again  w!mt  determination,  ambition, 
^and  drilling  of  the  Indian  order  « ill  effect.  'ITicy  will  make 
n  first-rate  warrior  of  one  who  might  otherwise  have  become 
ft  notorious  poltron.  Tltis  was  the  very  view  of  the  savages 
in  adopting  tluH  regimen.  Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the 
warlike  wisdom  of  their  policy  than  the  existence  of  jiroofs  of 
its  efficiency  so  conspicuous  as  these  we  have  named. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  hear  no  wore  of  it  in  Brant,  any 
more  than  we  do  in  Tccumscb.  lie  trembled  once,  and  that 
was  enough.  Many  ycai-s  allerwards  wc  find  him  thus  spoken 
of  in  Whceloch's  *Narnitive.'  The  writer  has  been  describing 
his  services  as  interpreter,  and  he  adds, 

"  nut  the  warbrcakiag  out  at  that  time  between  tho  back  lodiaiis  and 
llip  English,  Mr.  Smith  was  obliged  to  return ;  but  Jo»cph  tarried,  and 
went  out  with  a  company  against  the  ludians.  luid  was  uec-ful  in  ihc  ^aiu*  ; 
in  which  he  behaved  an  tnach  likv  the  Christian  and  the  roldier.  that  he 
gained  great  esteem."— FW.  x.pai/*  24", 

Tl\ere  may  seem  to  some  almost  an  inconsistency  in  the 

expressions  here  used ;  they  only  confirm,  however,  our  view 

of  Brant's  double  bfe.     We  shall  find  everywhere  that  he 

'jnaiutuincd  his  Indian  character  (when  it  pU-ascd  and  uulti-d 

\\m  so  to  do)  as  completely  as  his  civilized.      And  \vh:it 

greater  inconsistency  is  there  between  a  civilized  white  man 

^•u&taining  the  character  of  a  Christian  soldier,  as  so  many 

ive  done,  and  a  civilized  red  man  doing  the  same  thing? 

There  may  be  said  to  be  something  wrong  in  the  public  opi- 

lion  which  justifica  such  language  j  but  public  opinion  it  is. 


"  Tliit  war,  M  the  kutlinr  ansireiti,  loiiitl  ilriiiilitlpM  lio^r  hren  \\\i:  tx\rhnitt\ 
and  crilical  cn'it»-!.t  t<f  On-  irfnt  I'lmiiac,  m  fhtpi^^a  rhlrflatn,  alr^:«Ji  named  in 
llir  li-il.     "I  "f  tliPiKtrllt-wMi  ■liiM>»t  ««  one 

nan."     Ilr  '  vtioiii,  and  it  7ai  «hli  (Lie  ut- 
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nc\*crthcIc&S)  and  the  case  is  as  fair  for  the  one  party  as  the 

[Other.    Nor  can  there  be,  in  our  opinion,  »  particle  of  iloubt, 

Ithat  Brant,  at  all  events,  was  just  as  conscientious  in  bis 

^C'hrifitiani^  as  he  waa  in  his  warriorship.     !Ie  fell  into  the 

very  common  and  much-hoaourcd  weakness  of  tbiuking  it  a 

duty,  89  well  as  a  tiuc  and  famous  thing,  ^*  dulce  et  decorum/* 

lu  fight  and  die  for  one's  country-,  liberty,  or  name. 

As  to  the  particular  mode  of  fighting,  the  cstabli.<«bed, 
avowed,  exclusive  pmctices  of  the  contending  parties  must  be 
considered  altogether  in  point.  Tlieae,  or  some  of  them,  may 
be  more  or  less  eatisihctory  to  otlicr  parties;  they  may  be 
intrinsically  and  even  gratuitously  harsh ;  but  if,  as  we  have 
said,  estabUshed  and  advertised  to  the  world,  we  can  disco- 
ver no  real  cause  of  complaint.  A  voat  number  of  sanguinary 
and  truly  diabolical  devices  and  machines  have  been  used 
heretofore  in  the  waribre  of  nations  "  called  civilized,"  as 
Brant  says.  Some  have  used  poisoned  airows,  among  the 
rest,  which  the  Indians  nc\er  do.  In  fact,  although  iheir  pecu- 
liar circumstances  and  cduration  may  have  le<l  them  to  the 
atlnption  of  a  style  of  warfare  wliich  de3er\e8  to  be  called 
savjigc,  and  is  indeed  perfectly  congenial  to  them  in  tliat  ca- 
pacity ;  yet  it  is  a  regidar  system,  and  has  been  universally 
prnctlseil.  Were  one  to  inc|uire  deeply  into  the  subject,  we 
suspect  he  would  find  it  ditticult  to  show  how  they  could  prac- 
tise a  very  ditlerent  warfare  from  this,  without  ceasing  to  be 
Indians  and  to  live  as  they  do.  On  this  subject  we  ore  happy 
to  have  Brant's  own  news,  as  Mr.  Stone  has  received  them. 
He  said 

"Tbc  object  of  each  party,  when  CDi^getl  is  vrar,  was  to  destroy  his 
eapmy,  or  to  weaken  ami  'iDtiruiiJate  liua  au  much  lu  to  force  him  into  a 
rfAsonaljIf  poacc.  Tbc  Inilinns,  he  said,  were  destitute  of  many  of  the 
means  and  imfilemcnts  of  war  wbicli  tlR*  white  people  po^ses&ed.  They 
could  not  succMtfully  contend  with  tht^ni  in  tlie  opvn  field,  rooD  to  man, 
because  they  bad  no  artiUpry,  so  indispen&able  to,  and  lo  di-structive  ia, 
a  field  light.  Deaido,  if  tbry  could,  the  Indiana  being;  generally  inferior 
in  numerical  force  to  their  white  tncmiea,  would  soon  be  subdued  by  aii 
niual  ftarrifice  of  man  for  moo ;  llmt  the  lodiaiu  bad  no  forts  to  resort  to 
for  |irotcctioo  aRer  a  discomfilurc  in  the  (ivld;  no  battering  trains  to  dls- 
lodge  the  enemy  after  they  had  retired  to  theim  ;  and  no  depuu  or  jails 
for  securing  thtr  prisonen*  they  might  capture.  'ITio  simple  and  necessary 
principle,  therefore,  of  Indian  warfare,  was  eslerminutioii — to  destroy  at 
many  of  the  enemy,  and  save  as  many  of  tlKni»eIve»,  u  practicable ;  aod 
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for  tliU  parpoae,  to  mort  to  unibuficaUL^it,  stratagcmii,  ami  every  tpectta 
of  (lecfplion«  direct  or  indirect^  to  cFTrcl  thrir  object.  Briat  justified 
taking  the  lives  of  priumen;,  but  disapproved  the  practice,  so  coratnou 
[  among  saTagM,  of  tortaring  them  ;  and  ha  a1  nrayt  tawDtaloed  that  be  had 
'SdmKlf  at  different  timt^,  by  prrcat  efforts,  asvcd  several.  Dot  only  from 
torture,  but  drath.  Ai  to  taking  life,  he  thought  (and  with  some  truths 
that  in  thiB  respect  there  was  but  little  practical  dilTerence  between  the  ml 
and  wliitc  men ;  for  the  death  of  an  Indian  prisuoer  was  as  certain  a  con- 
Be<)ucncc  of  his  capture,  na  that  of  a  white  man  taken  by  the  Indioud."— 
rot.  ii.;wyp<62. 

Probably  our  readers  have  never  before  been  ravoitrcdvith 
an  ln(Iiiin'»  rxpoKtUon  of  his  iintional  riiHtoma  in  war.  Wc 
cannot  but  think  there  is  some  rfason  in  iU  As  to  his  asser- 
tion of  having  prevented  unnecessary  cruelties,  this  history 
is  filled  with  concluitivc  proofs  of  it»  and  of  the  general 
Assertion  that  he  universally  carried  on  this  professional  In- 
dian warJare, — which  alone  even  he  knew  much  about, — in  a 
pergonal  spirit  as  tnanly  and  even  ns  generous,  ns  chivalrous 
we  may  say,  us  it  is  easy  to  imagine  cout»i&tcul  with  waging 
that  warfare  at  aU.  Of  this  we  may  cume  to  other  illustra- 
tiona.  Mcnnwhilo,  wc  wish  to  show  Brant  in  his  savage 
capaci^',  as  he  confessed  it  to  be. 

Biarly  in  1777  he  had  a  remarkable  parley  with  the  Ame- 
rican Qcneral  Herkimer,  of  which  Mr.  Stone  gives  a  spirited 
account.  Hero  he  made  no  secret  of  his  intention  to  join  the 
war  on  the  British  side,  or  of  his  reasons  for  doing  so.  There 
is  some  ground  for  supposing  be  had  already  struck  the  6r&t 
blow.  Our  author  thinks  he  was  at  the  battle  of  the  Cedar*. 
During  the  same  season  we  lind  the  **  Great  Cn^itain  of  the 
Six  Nations "  fiurly  in  the  field.  Joining  St.  Legcr  in  his 
■iege  of  Fort  Schuyler,  he  is  supposed  to  have  led  on  nearly 
a  thousand  warriors.  In  one  of  the  shaqi  actions  which 
took  place  near  this  fortress,  we  find  these  savages  routed 
and  losing  a  great  number  of  men.  This  exasperated  them, 
and  they  remembered  it  for  n  long  time ;  a  fact  to  be  cnnni- 
dered  when  we  estimate  tlic  difiicultics  their  leader  had  to 
struggle  with  in  centralizing  them.  As  for  himself,  wc  Hnd 
him  on  one  of  thcjw  occasions  litt-rnlly  "  up  a  tree,"  as  iJie 
Americans  say ;  having  been,  like  Santa  Anna,  in  httcr  days, 
driven  to  such  a  reJuge  in  the  course  of  a  rapid  retreat. 
Agiun  wc  fmd  him  hovering  about  the  borders  of  the  Amcri- 
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can  settlements,  ndlving  cbc  remoLu  IriheH,  negotlatingf  HgUC- 
iug,  nTitinfTy  or  doin^  whatever  cIm  waa  to  be  done.  He 
ctttcrcd  into  the  business  with  his  whole  9011I,  n«ing  with  his 
utmost  energy'  nil  the  powers  and  caimbilitica  of  hi»  pcrftoa 
id  liis  fltation,  as  he  believed  it  bcoLinc  him,  for  the  dcfcuce 
liid  oTm  cause  and  the  destnictton  of  his  foe.  The  author 
ac(]uitB  him  of  petty  expeditioiiii  or  secret  masKicres,  but  the 
faUowiog  passage  suffieieiitly  shows  tlint  he  stiU  did  not  shrink 
from  pursuing,  in  general,  the  usual  bclli|^ercnt  plun  of  hia 
people.    The  author  speaks  of  the  German  Flutta  in  1 778: — 

"  Earl^  in  the  evening  Brant  Arrived  at  th«  edge  of  the  settlement,  hut 
u  the  ui|^  cune  00  exc««i<rely  dsrk  sud  rainy,  bd  halted  with  hu  forces 
in  a  ravino,  near  the  houM  of  Itiit  Tory  friend  Shomiuikcr,  where  the 
youngtr  Butler  and  his  party  were  captured  the  preceding  year.  Here 
the  rhirftoin  lay  with  his  warriors  until  the  storm  broke  away  toward 
mornlnt; — unrgiucioui  that  his  approach  hod  Inxn  QotifiGd  to  tlie  peopls 
by  the  ftcout  in  season  to  (mal>le  tht-m  to  cwajie  the  blow  of  his  aplifled 
arm.  Hrrnn'  iIik  xiayrn  he  wns  on  fool,  and  liis  warriors  were  swe^pinft 
through  the  vetUvmcnl ;  su  that  the  torch  mr^ht  lie  almost  aimultancousljr 
applied  to  every  building  tt  conlaini-d.  Just  as  the  day  was  brvokin^  in 
thv  east,  the  lire*  were  kindled,  and  the  whole  section  of  the  volley  waa 
apcedily  illuminated  by  the  flames  of  houses  and  batns,  and  all  things  else 
combualililr.  The  spertAcle,  to  the  people' in  the  forts,  was  one  of  melan- 
chuty  grondcor.  E%'ery  family  saw  the  flames  and  snioka  of  its  own  do- 
micile ascending  to  the  sUcs,  and  every  farmer  the  whole  prodoct  of  bis 
labour  fur  the  season  dissolving  into  aahes."— Ko/.  i.  page  365. 

I'hjs,  again,  ta  Indian  to  the  heart's  content.  Elsewhere 
we  are  iuld  that  Brant  seemed  almost  omnipresent.  Whole 
families  oflen  disappeared  from  settlemeatsj  with  no  other 
notice  to  those  vho  were  led  of  the  enemy  having  been  near 
them.  The  ruins  he  lell  in  his  couraq  alone  jKiinted  him  out, 
till  tinally  some  «olitar)-  captJve  came  b!u;k,  or  a  prisoner 
taken  from  the  foe  furnished  more  definite  information.  To 
all  this  extensive  western  region  Brau  was  the  evil  geniua  of 
the  war. 

It  was  during  this  season  that  the  terrible  desolation  of  the 
rely  Valley  of  Wyoming  occurred,  nnd  also  that  of  Cherry 
roUey.  The  Indians  were  conccruod  in  both,  but  Mr.  Stone 
shows  clearly  that  Brant  was  not  in  the  former  scene,  and  so 
removes  at  once  the  most  considerable  cause  of  the  odium 
which  has  long  been  unjustly  attached  to  his  name.  A  good 
deal  was  done  to  subtaiu  this  feeUng  by  Mr.  Campbell  ia 
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his  famous  poem  on  this  subject.    The  poet  calls  him  *^the 

rAf  ouster  Brant,"  and  gives  him  the  credit  of  all  the  atrocities 
which  took  pUce  on  that  occasion.  At  the  same  time  it  is  clear 
from  his  own  letter,  written  a  tew  years  ago  to  yoimg  Brant, 
when  the  latter  was  in  this  country,  that  he  was  entirely  justi- 
ticd  in  his  representation  by  hiatnricul  authorities.  These  ac- 
counts, imtil  within  some  eighteen  years,  have  met  with  no 
ctmtnuliction  whatever,  Mr.  Stone,  of  whose  labours  and  me- 
rits in  the  way  of  correction  this  is  but  one  specimen  among 
many,  makes  it  apparent  not  only  that  Brant  was  not  at 
Wyoming,  but  thai  there  is  not  the  slightest  truth  in  a  great 

^part  of  the  descriptions  j^iven  by  historians  of  the  barbaritiea 
committed, — not  but  there  were  enough  of  them  at  the  best. 

p£ven  the  common  Indians,  however,  the  "  vulffum  pecta** 
were  not  res|K>nsiblu,  it  would  seem,  for  the  worst  of  these. 
Our  historian  proves,  that  on  this,  as  on  numerous  other 
occasions,  where  the  savages  generally  have  had  the  whole 
blame  to  bear,  (wm?  efiect  of  their  having  no  writers  of  their 
own,)  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  white  men  were  not 

,only  the  principal  onesj  but  that  they  far  tninsrended  the 
regulai'  and  conscientious  cruelties,  as  they  might  almost 
be  considered,  of  the  savoges  themselves.  Nor  does  it  ap- 
pear that  there  wiia  much  to  boast  of  in  this  respect  between 
the  Knglish  and  the  Amerieiins.  The  author  here  again  ma- 
nifests a  resolute  impartiality  for  which  we  honour  him.  He 
even  takes  particular  pains  to  render  Justice,  not  merely  to 
Brant,  but  to  many  of  the  British  authorities  whose  charac- 
ters have  sufiercd  unduly,  perhaps  e^'cn  with  their  own 
countrymen,  ta  this  day,  Anmng  these  are  the  Johnsons, 
the  Butlers,  and  General  Burgoyne. 

As  to  Cherry  Valley,  Brant  was  there,  and  fought,  as  uauttl, 
m  miivage*  Some  barbarities  were  committed,  but  these  be 
hiul  no  power  to  prevent  even  had  he  been  in  command*, 
which  he  was  not,  and  here  disappears  another  of  his  dis- 
graces.   Moreover,  the  author  furnishes  some  authentic  datu 


*  lie  was  Iq  coinnuid  M  the  Canigiirbine  foimy,  the  not  feuoa,  ud  Uiea 

bill  Indlua  only  nmkr  hlin.    On  thu  oeouioii  fr«*i  ;~  '  rt 

[.VO  DMdIcn  oumgn  cDatntiltrd.  u  fmild'niosIeiawiMi*  n 

•rtmltiglheni  itoo  caiitifiiy.  TliU  ytn  limit  Indeerl,  bi.;  ..     -.  .■.^...■. _u 

vwfiiiv.    Tim  Drwit  alwkfa  prictiiiiil  «nil  tvontd-HUiU  ito  uion. 
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lo  murk  stmnRlv  the  humnnity  and  high  bpiiring  in  which, 
ns  fnr  as  possible,  he  indulged  lilmsclf  on  this  occasion,  nnd 
which  he  seemed  al^s-ajs  much  to  prefer.  We  gather  from 
the  first  of  these  anecdotes  also  that  his  reputation  for  tlicsc 
charBcteristics  was  really  established : 

"  On  eolering  one  of  tiie  dwdtinge,  W  fouad  a  womtta  cmploTpd  in 

hoawbold  inBlters.     'Arc  yoo  thus  engaged.'  iaquiri^  the  chief, '  while 

all  your  nrighbaure  nn:  murdered  around  youi'     llic  worann  n'|ilied  that 

(hny  were  iii  favour  of  the  Kiag.    '  That  pl«a  will  not  avail  yoa  to-day,' 

ireplicd  the  warrior.    '  Tht-y  hatr  murdered  Mr.  WelU'.t  family,  who  were 

tu  dear  to  mc  as  my  own.'     '  Bat/  contioucd  the  woman,  '  thtrt  i*  one 

woteph  Brant:  i^A*  is  vith  the  tHdiant.  he  will  tact  at.'    '  I  am  Jo»«ph 

Brant  ]'  was  the  quick  irsponie :  '  but  I  have  not  the  command,  and  I 

know  not  tbat  I  con  save  you  ;  but  I  will  do  what  is  in  my  power.'     At 

the  moment  of  uttering  these  words,  he  ob&crved  the  Senccas  approacfaiog. 

•  (Jet  into  bed  <iuic)i.'  he  commanded  her,  '  and  feign  younsvlf  aicl:.'  The 
Woman  obcytd,  and  when  the  Indians  ramc  up.  he  put  them  off  with  that 
pretext.     fnAtantly  as  they  drimrted,  he  rallied  a  few  of  bis  Mt^wks  by 

•  shrill  aignal,  and  directs)  them  to  paint  bin  mark  upon  the  woman  tod 
her  cblldreo.  *  Vou  ore  now  probably  aafe,'  he  remarked — and  departed*. 

"Another  imtance,  from  the  same  authority f,  will  scr%'e  farther  to  it- 
lu»tratc  the  conduct  and  bearing  of  this  distinguished  Indian  leader  on 
that  oci;aaion.  After  the  battle  was  over,  be  inquired  of  one  of  [the  cap- 
tives for  Captain  M'Kean,  who  had  retired  to  the  Mohawk  Valley  with 
his  family.  *  He  sent  me  a  cbailcnge  once,'  said  the  chief :  '  I  have  now 
come  lo  accept  il.  lie  is  a  fine  soldier  thus  to  retreat  1'  It  was  said  in 
reply:  'Captain  M'Kcan  would  not  turn  his  back  upon  an  enemy  where 
tbci'e  was  a  ptDbnllilit^'  of  success.'  '  I  know  it,'  rejoined  Drant :  '  he  is 
a  brave  man,  and  1  would  hare  given  more  to  take  him  than  any  other 
man  in  Cherry  Vallcj- :  but  1  would  not  have  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head.' " 
— fW.  i.  pp.  380,  381. 

Paasing  over  small  matters,  we  come,  in  1 779j  to  the  battle 
of  Minisinic.  There  were  Bomc  needless  cruellies  committed 
by  nobody  knowe  M-ho.  Tliia  matters  little  to  om*  present 
purpose.  Enough  tlmt  Brant  ii^in  hius  hail  to  l)car  the  whole 
bhmic  of  Uicm ;  and  that  tlic  ch;u*ge  in  this  case  turns  out 
totally  unjuRt.  One  white  man,  in  particular,  it  appears  that 
he  spared  on  his  showing  fAc  Mastet'-tnasoHS*  bniling-giipuil  of 
d'uftrc39j  the  chieftain  himself  belouging  to  a  lodge.  After 
the  action  a  iliflerent  scene  occurred,  which  is  too  singular  to 
be  omitted. 


*  "  ti  is  an  litdisn  practice  tlnw  to  mark  their  csptrres,  and  the  knovrn  nisik  of 
a  triiic  or  chief  u  s  protection  Crom  danger  at  other  hands." 
t  Ct»|ri)dl't  AnoftU. 
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'  Amoag  duiH  -who  wen  grievDailjr  woaniUd  vas  LiBUtetiaot-CaloMl 
Gabriel  Wianer,  t  gontlaDEa  of  grc&t  napftctabUtty,  a  iDagutrate«  Kiriaf 
amoDi;  tlic  Goabco  voluate^nt.  In  HuircyiDg  tlie  batUe-fielO,  tliu  eituatJOD 
of  WisDcr  anrstFd  tbr  attcntioa  of  (be  laduui  commanilcr.  whocxatninetl 
his  condition.  Tbe  chief  saw  thai  he  was  woandcd  \>&s\  hope  of  recnvery. 
but  he  WBtf,  ncvcrlhclc»«,  in  Oic  Tull  posMSsion  of  bis  factiltint,  and  wa« 
erco  able  to  coatrtte.  Believing  hii  cose  to  be  altogelbrr  b«yoad  the 
power  of  medicft)  and  Burgical  akill,  aad  haviog  no  means  of  catrying  him 
away,  Orant  rvflrcted  a  momont  upon  hi«  own  ctjur«c  of  duty.  Ue  wu 
diipoMd  to  a&ve  hiB  life  if  be  could,  and  yet  fctt  that  it  wa«  iaipo»ible. 
To  Itavs  him  thus  belplMs  and  alooa  upon  the  ti«]d,  in  the  pofSMiioa  of 
hit  KQMB  to  a  degree  eoabltng  him  to  appreciate  all  the  horrora  of^bis  si- 
toatioD,  would  be  the  height  of  cruelty ;  added  to  which  woa  the  moral 
ecrtainty,  Utat  the  woWca  abouodiog  in  the  forest,  guided  by  the  scent  of 
htood,  would  BOOD  be  gorgiog  lbcci»elvei  alike  upon  the  wounded  and  the 
d«ad.  The  thoogfati  theiefofr.  that  Wiioer  might  be  lorn  id  pieces  while 
yet  alive.  Beemcd  to  him  even  more  than  savage  cruelty.  Under  theee  din- 
IfCMing  circumfttaoccs  and  conaidemtions,  the  chief  argocd  with  bim«eU' 
that  true  humanity  required  a  speedy  termioatioD  of  hie  9afferiag«.  Ha- 
ving  funucd  this  coaclusioD,  the  ortt  point  wiu  to  compaas  Ivia  death  with- 
out inllirting  addttionnl  torture  U|Kin  bia  feeling*.  With  tbl»  view  he  ca* 
gaged  Wiiuicr  in  cunvcraation,  and  whde  diverting  his  attenlioQi  atruck 
him  dead  in  an  io«Unt,  and  unpercelved.  with  hia  hatchet." — Foi.  i.  p.  4110. 

This,  as  the  author  observes,  was  "  but  a  savage  exhibition 
of  hwnanUy."  It  was,  howe^'efj  an  exhibition  of  humanity, 
and  it  was  occordiug  to  the  Indian  notions  of  benevolence. 
Brant  was  accustomed  in  after  years  to  relate  thia  anecdote 
himself.  Probably  it  never  occurred  to  Iiim  lo  be  luhamed 
ofiL 

Very  Mrly  In  the  spring  of  1/80  he  enters  the  same  coun- 
try in  his  usual  wanp-,  but  must  furmidnblu  style,  and  here 
we  get  another  chRracteristic  glimpse  of  him. 

"Brantfin  wending  hia  way  from  IIarper«ti4<ld  toward  Schoharie,  fell  sud- 
denly upon  flurpLT  and  bin  party  on  the  rthof  April,  at  uImjuI  two  o'clock 
in  the  aAcrnoon.  and  immediately  surrounded  tJiem — his  furcc  consisting 
of  rurt>--three  Indian  warriors  and  seven  whites.  So  siknt  and  cautioua 
had  licco  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  tliat  the  Itrst  admonition  Marper  re* 
ceivnl  uf  ilirir  presence,  was  tl)«  dcfltli  of  three  of  bis  little  band,  wlio 
were  siruck  down  while  engaged  in  their  work,  ihe h^arlc^  was  iustanlly 
di«coYcre<l  in  the  pcttton  of  tjio  Mubawk  chief,  whu  rushed  up  to  Captain 
H«rt«er,  lumahawk  in  band,  and  oliwivrtl — •  Ilarprr.  I  am  sorry  to  find 
you  here!'  'Why  are  you  sorry,  FapUurt  tlranli'  rvplied  the  other. 
'  necause,'  rejoined  the  chief,  '  I  mntl  kill  you,  although  wo  were  schooU 
mail's  in  <nir  youth,' — at  ihe  uroe  lime  railing  hia  hatchet,  and  suiting 
Ihi-  Jtrtinn  tn  thi-  won)    Suiiili-ntv  h!>s  suit  fril,  and  witli  aplrrcingscrntiny, 
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Tookiof  Harper  full  in  the  Aice,  be  inqairrd — '  Are  tbore  say  regular  troops 
al  tiic  TurtB  id  Sckohftrie?"* 

The  result  is,  tJint  Harper  persuades  the  chief  that  a  great 
Aniericnn  force  is  fast  cominfj  upon  him.  and  he  begins  a 
hasty  rctrent,  taking  his  prisoners  with  him.  All  these  might 
fairly  have  been  slain  on  Indian  principles ;  but  as  there  were 
eleven  of  themj  and  the  raptnrs  rrtreated  in  haste,  there 
seemed  n  Ijetter  speeijd  reason  for  sucli  a  course  than  wiual, 
setting  aside  the  force  of  general  necessity :  and  it  expressly 
nppcurs,  indeed,  that  not  only  a  "talk"  was  held  on  the  siib- 
jert  during  the  nif^ht,  but  that  the  controversy  ran  high- 
Thc  general  voice  was  for  death,  to  which  the  white  men 
seem  to  have  made  no  objection.  Harper's  party  were  all  the 
while  within  hearing  of  tins  interesting  convcr$azinne,  having 
been  shut  up,  bound  hand  and  foot,  in  a  rough  pen  of  logs, 
vindcr  chsu-ge  of  the  se^'en  whites,  whose  leader,  a  red  miui 
named  Becmft,  one  of  those  notorious  blood-thirsty  pirates 
so  numerous  on  both  sides  during  the  sanguinary  civil  n'ar 
waged  with  such  pendiar  violence  in  all  this  border  region, 
amused  himself  and  kept  his  prisoners  from  sleeping,  by 
amiably  warning  them,  with  oppropriate  epithets,  that  "  they 
would  all  be  in  hell  before  morning."  Tliia  massacre  Brant  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing ;  and  aflcr  another  rigid  examination  of 
Harper,  informed  him  that  he  and  his  men  woidd  be  taken 
into  capti%rih,',  but  their  lives  spared.  The  merit  of  this  inter- 
position and  leniency  may  be  better  appreciated  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  savages  were  highly  exasperated  by  their  disap- 
pointment in  this  laborious  expedition,  and  that  they  also 
suspected  Harper  of  deceinng  them,  which  he  had  done. 

Some  mcident^  occurred  on  this  march  too  illustrative  to 
lie  omitted.  On  the  second  day  they  fell  in  vdth  a  friendly 
white,  who  flatly  rontrndictcd  Harper's  account.  This  was  a 
critical  moment  for  the  latter.  The  Chief  brought  him  to  a 
third  scrutiny,  which,  however,  he  bore  so  well,  that  the  uj>- 
Ufted  tomahawk  was  again  averted.  The  same  day  an  old  man 
was  captured,  who  finally  i)roved  unable  to  keep  up  with  the 
march,  and  waa  quietly  despatched  without  unnecessary  pain 
or  delay,  probably  by  Branfe  permission,  and  at  all  events 
irding  in  repilar  ciistom.     The  Indians,  it  should  be  ob- 

rved,  were  all  tlxis  time  laden  with  plunder,  only  part  of 
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which  could  be  carried  by  their  prisoners,  while  sotneof  Ibcir 
iHimbcr  must  act  as  guards,  and  no  doubt  others  as  scouta. 
The  belter  the  real  situation  of  these  people  in  war  is  under- 
stood, the  less  intrinsic  crueltj-  will  be  seen  in  their  bellige- 
pent  customs.  The  whole  system  was  harsh,  but  it  was  har- 
moniuuKty  so;  the  circumstances  were  harsh  which  sug- 
pested  nnd  which  sustiined  it.  And  we  must  bear  in  mind, 
that  when  Brant,  by  a  tndy  extraordinary  effort,  obtained  a 
sort  of  illegal  respite  for  an  enemy,  it  was  done  somewhat  at 
the  expense  of  the  system  itself,  and  went  to  alter  it.  It  was 
setting  a  prcce<lent,  of  Bomn  authority,  to  that  cfliM:;t.  This  con- 
sideration imdoubl«dly  weighed  with  a  people  so  remarkable 
for  regularity  as  the  Indians  notoriously  are.  No  doubt  in- 
deed it  affected  Brant's  own  mind,  for  he  now  was  an  Indian 
too,  the  chief  of  them, — struggling  desperately  fur  the  righta 
of  the  rare,  and  even  for  their  existence. 
In  the  sequel  of  this  march  we  are  told — 

"  Being  heavily  cncumboml  wJtli  lugpigc,  and  withal  tiglitljr  pinioned, 
the  prtsunrrs  must  have  Buok  by  the  way,  at  the  rate  the  Itwlians  travelled, 
and  would  probably  have  t>ecn  tomahawknl  hut  fbr  the  rmlisjjustlion  of 
Brant,  who,  [irovtdentiaUy  for  the  priBonrrs,  was  nllackcil  with  Tuvcr  aiid 
ague — so  that  every  alternate  day  he  was  unable  to  travel.  These  in- 
terruptions gave  them  time  to  rest  and  recniit.  Brant  wrought  his  own 
cure  by  a  truly  Indian  remedy.  Watcliiug  upon  the  Douthcrn  »ide  nra 
bill,  where  Bcrpeots  uaually  crawl  forth  in  the  ipring  to  bask  in  the  «ud- 
beams,  he  caught  a  rattleaoake,  whirb  wns  inunediately  made  into  aoup,  of 
which  he  ate.    A  speedy  cure  was  the  eoosequcpce." — Kb/,  li.  pp.  58,  59. 

We  pass  over  a  most  graphic  scene,  in  «luch  Ihe  exploits 
of  some  white  men,  just  escaped  from  another  Indian  jwrty 
by  killing  nine  of  their  captors  in  sleep,  had  well  nigh  proved 
fatal  to  Harjier's  band.  "  The  efTcct  on  the  warriors,  who 
"  gatliercd  in  a  group  to  hear  the  rrcitid,  was  inexpressibly 
"  fe&rfiji.  Rage  jmd  a  desire  of  revenge  seemed  to  kindle 
«  every  bosom,  and  light  every  eye  as  with  burning  coa!.-*: 
*'  they  crowded  round  the  prisoners  in  a  circle,  anil  began  to 
*'  make  preparations  fur  hacking  them  to  pieces ! ''  Once 
more,  however,  tlicir  lives  arc  rescued  from  these  rude  hands ; 
ihe  march  j>rocectU:  a  famine  begins  «t  last,  and  here  wc 
have  a  genuine  specimen  of  humanity. 

•  A  Iul!u^^',  however,  awaited  them,  in  the  renaainn  of  a  horse  wbteh 
luid  Xkcu  Wit  by  .Sutli<'Ait's  cspetlittoo  to  perish  from  Ihc  acrcftty  of  Um 
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Inter.  Tho  wolves  bad  eaten  oJl  flG»h  from  the  poor  uiimari  boovs  cx< 
ccptiog  upoD  the  under  aide.  Whni  the  carcass  wu  turonl  over,  iL<)uan- 
titj*  of  the  (tnh  yvt  remaiactJ,  vhick  r-iw  ffjaatly  ili$tri6uttd  among  /V  vhoir 
portjf  and  dfKOund,  On  rcacliing  ihr  G<:dc»»cc  rivrr,  \htry  met  a  party  of 
ludtans  prepiLnng  to  plant  corn,  "niew  loborrn  hax)  a  (int>  horse,  which 
Braot  directed  to  br  iostAotly  killed,  dmsnl,  and  divided  among  his  fa. 
nithinf  corspaay.  Tlicy  had  odthrr  hiead  nor  iiah  ;  but  Ilnint  inntractctl 
the  priwDCT?  In  use  the  whit«  a&hcA  of  the  wood  they  were  burning  a*  a 
sub&tilutc  ftir  thr  latter  ingr<>dient.  and  it  was  fouad  to  answer  an  excel. 
>lcat  purjiuse.  Tho  meal  wa&  pnrtftken  of,  and  icliabed  aa  the  nurat  deli- 
cacy thry  had  ever  ralcn.  In  rvg&rd  to  proviaioas,  it  miut  be  mcotioocd 
to  ttie  (redit  of  Captain  Dront,  that  be  was  careful  to  enforce  an  equal  dis- 
tribution of  all  they  hod  among  bis  own  warriors  and  the  prisoners.  ^111 
farrd  la^etlf  alikt/'—^Fot.  ii.  pofft  61. 

This,  too,  was  no  tlotiht  cwttomary  humauity,  else,  under 
auch  cxipcriccs  the  savages  would  never  have  suhmitted  to  it« 
apphcatiou ; — the  prtaonere  would  all  have  been  murdered,  an 
it  were,  in  self-prcscmition.  But  it  had  been  resolved— re- 
gularly— twire — that  they  should  be  saved.  Tlie  decree 
had  gone  forth  ;  the  Indian  honor  was  pledged :  hence  they 
must  be  fed  hh  well  as  spared,  even  at  the  risk  of  tbc  captors* 
own  lives.  Such  was  the  system  again.  It  was,  after  all,  as 
rigidly  humane  as  it  was  sternly,  Romanly  severe.  And  now  we 
have  EUiothcr  memorable  tniit  of  Brant's  tnic  character.  We 
have  seen  how  he  inured  himself  to  the  savage  bearing  j  wc 
have  now  an  instance  where  he  could  exercise  his  native  good 
feeling,  and  practise  even  his  Christian  k-ssons  as  well,  with- 
out loo  fatal  a  disregard  of  the  customs  of  the  people  who 
were  after  all  his  first  care,  and  of  the  immediate  circum- 
stances which  demanded  his  preatcst  attention.  To  under- 
stand tills  case,  we  must  premise  tliat  the  Indians  have  a 
custom,  when  male  captives  are  brought  In,  of  making  them 
''run  fhf  gnunthty^  that  is,  through  two  long  Ujics  of  war- 
riors armed  with  various  weapons,  and  who  may  exercise 
these  instruments  upon  tlicra  pretty  much  at  their  dis- 
cretion. If  an  expedition  haa  been  unfortunate,  or  the  pri- 
soners miscliievous,  or  cowardUj,  (for  the  savages  respect  tm 
enemy's  courage  aa  much  aa  their  own*,)  this  "discretion" 


•  Heekewetdrr  gircs  a  good  illurtintioo  of  ihU.  He  is  speaking  of  iho  gaunt- 
let-poM,  polated  out  to  a  i^orty  of  captives : 

"  The  youngest  of  them,  MtUiotit  a  mninent's  besiiatiou.  imiueidiately  started  for 
it,  and  reached  U  fiinunatcJv  vitbooi  receiving  a  single  blow  -,  the  second  hesiia- 
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sometimes  proves  fatal  to  those  iintler  its  clmrfrr.  Now  there 
were  muUitudes  of  Indiniis  ai  Niagara,  and  this  Brant  knew  j 
he  knew,  too,  thai  Hifi  eaptivcs  were  worn  out  with  fatigvte  t 
BO,  (fls  it  aftensardfi  appeared,)  without  apprising  any  one  of 
hi«  plan,  he  sent  on  an  mntnt -courier  l«  the  fttntion,  to  one 
Moore,  who  had  lately  married,  as  it  happened,  tt  meoe  of 
the  prisoner  Harper ;  though  even  this  fact  was  unknown  to 
the  latter.  Tliu  consequence  was,  that  Moore  contrived  to 
have  most  of  the  ntale  Indians  drawn  ott'  to  a  frolic  at  wme 
other  place. 

"  Such  WHS  the  Bccoc  wliicli  Horpor  and  )iis  fvllow.prisuDcra  oow  but 
ia  Dcar  prospect.  They  of  cuursr  -vevW  karw  tlip  iteiigir»nf  Indian  warfare, 
anil  muRt  cxp<¥t  to  Hubmit,  Nor  was  the  rbancn  nf  ««:a|)e  frnm  injury 
very  cheering,  «afc«hlcd  aod  worn  down  as  tbey  neie  by  Iheir  journey 
ami  \\Jb  privatinnB.  Miserable  comforters,  therefore,  were  their  white 
gu»ri)s,  who  were  tantalizing  them  in  anticipatioc,  br  describing  thiis  np- 
proArhing  preliminar)*  cniuhjr.  But  oo  emerging  from  the  woods,  and 
approttching  the  first  Indian  iiicampmcnt,  what  was  the  sarpriAc  or  the 
prlftoners,  aod  tlie  chagrin  of  th?ir  conductors,  at  finding  the  Indian  war- 
riors Bbtpnt  from  tlie  vncampinrut,  and  their  place  supplied  by  a  ngtmtnt 
of  Brititb  loldicrs!  Hicn;  vcn;  only  a  few  Indian  boya  and  aom«  old 
woMK-n  in  the  camp  ;  and  thuc  offered  uo  viak-occ  tu  the  pri»oner«,  ex- 
cepting one  of  the  ^uaws.  who  struck  young  E^itchin  over  the  head  with 
an  inhtrumpnt  which  caused  the  hlooil  to  flow  frwly.  But  (he  second  en- 
eanipinrnt,  lying  nearrst  the  fort,  and  nsuolly  occupied  by  the  Gercestond 
tnost  MTRge  of  the  Indion  vrurriors,  was  yet  to  be  passed.  On  arriving  at 
this,  aisD,  the  Indians  were  gone,  and  another  regiment  of  troojm  wen*  on 
parade,  formed  in  two  parallel  lines,  to  protect  the  prisoncrii.  Thus  the 
Mohawk  chief  led  his  prisoners  directly  Uiroogh  the  dreaded  encatnpmcntSj 
■ad  brought  them  safely  Into  the  fort."— Ko/.  ti.  ^gt  63. 

And  this  is  the  same  man  whom,  ftirthcr  on — having  now 


ted  for  a  moment,  bul  rerctlcrting  liimM'tf,  he  also  run  a)  fast  as  lie  could,  sod 
UliewiiA  ^l^■chMl  the  po^t  tinbiirt :  htit  the  Ihinl,  frifthtcned  at  cceinc;  %»  mnnf 
mpi;.  ■'  'liililrrn,  "i'  u  (liinr  liniiiL>i  rco'l)  tn  %'r  '  ■  |>t 

befTt  ,;n  to  (pair  '  i:  W  h^tis  a  inaioti,  and  v  nn 

a  Isi .  ' -io  uiiv .  i....t  Itjat  he  tliuiilil  jilcasr.      L.^t..  .<<iit 

life,'  im,  'snd  ilon'i  talk  noK  of  liiittiliiii;  liouics"     Uiit  tJic 

poor  I  1,  befinnf!  and  pTii)iDg  to  the  Captain ;  «l>n,  ai  Wt,  And. 

ing  liit  KKliiJiLuUiriik  tiuii,  feuil  fearing  tlic  ci)Bia|iicricci(  tuntP-d  lui  back  upon 
him,  snil  woiiH  nrit  ln'»r  him  "ny  l»nfft>r.  Our  ni»»<m  n«i»  lieirnH  to  mn,  l"tf  re- 
Cei*nl  main      \   .    '  '  '   ■      ■   ■     ,*     "  '  '  'li^ 

If  be  bad  fi  ;,e 

goal.  IV'  ■■  .-.l 

and  -.  ,>e 

men,  ^i  ,,'■-'. 
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■rf  the  tndinn — wc  fiml  rarryiug  havoc  into  ihe  rich  vales 

mjorbtu'ic,  where,  we  arc  told, 
"  The  strength  uf  the  maiD  fort  did  not  drter  the  chi«f  Tiom  Icodhig  bii 
warriors  directly  iuto  ita  vicmity,  where  llie  charch,  ditmat  nboat  k  quar- 
ter of  A  mile,  ttud  the  parednagi-.  togt-tlu-i  with  Bevi>rai  other  building*, 
were  burnt,  Sirti?cn  of  the  inhabiliutts  were  killcil.  between  fifty  and 
•itty  pereoDs,  mostly  women  anil  children,  were  taken  prigoncre,  fifty- 
three  (Iweirmg-huoMa.  and  as  many  banu  were  baintf  together  with  a 
gri«t-mill,  two  small  futts,  aod  a  hondsomt;  church.  Upward  af  ttarea 
hundrrd  black  catt4e  and  horMs  were  killed  or  drivea  away,  the  arms  of 
the  people,  their  working  tooU  and  implcnicots  of  husbandry  destroyed, 
and  the  growing  crops  awcpt  from  the  fields.  Indeed,  the  faireat  district 
the  valley  wa»  in  a  single  day  rendered  n  6cene  of  wailing  and  de«o- 
ion  J  and  the  ravages  enacted  in  the  Indian  country  by  General  Sullivan 
Lihe  preceding  year,  were  in  patt  most  nneipectedly  re-enacted  by  the  In* 
dJau  chieftain  himself  iu  thohi'ort  oftho  country  of  his  invadon*." — Vci, 
ii.  pogr  !H)- 

The  last  remark  compciA  us  to  remind  the  reader  that  thiH 
'rava^ging  system  was  byao  means  coutiued  to  the  liidtou  «ide. 
With  them  indeed  it  was  regiJar,  but  the  civilizeil  i>arties  to 
tlic  contest  were  ready  dlMriples  in  their  school.  As  we  have 
hinted  before,  they  far  exceeded  their  masters  iu  tlie  end,  if 
not  in  the  beginning.  The  red  men  were  exact  in  cruelty. 
They  had  a  principle,  a  sretem.  They  could  claim  their 
pound  of  flesh  by  bond  j  but  more  than  this  they  did  not 
claim :  ahedding  even  of  "  one  drop  of  blood  '*  beyond  it 
was  disgraceful  in  their  eyc8.  The  whites,  on  the  contrary, 
did  imt  luiderstand  thia,  or  would  not.  They  did  trom  choice 
what  the  Indiana  did  by  rule.  Once  cut  loose  fhim  the 
civilized  code  of  warfare,  the  whole  ocean  of  human  piissinn 
iraa  before  them,  with  no  check  of  any  kind.  In  u  word,  the 
red  men  were  warriorv,  the  white  men  piratc».  Here  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  what  vm  mean,  or  iit  least  of  Brant's 
owu  opiuiun  about  it.  The  iucideut  occurred  at  Fort  Hunter, 
at  the  lime  of  au  luvusion  by  Bnuit  oud  Sir  J .  Juhnson,  which 
hitd  jimt  been  tlriven  back.  The  plundered  and  tlistresaed  iu* 
habitants,  it  ts  ^aid,  now 

"crowded  about  the  Curt,  each  hi*  tale  of  Iom  or  grief  to  relate.     .\moDg 
them  was  u  woman,  wboao  huBbaod  and  several  other  membcn  of  the 


■  "A  drtadunent  from  lliii  irrpnlitiiin  wa^  wiit  by  UnnI,  at  (he  «aiue  liine, 
agauul  ifn;  wtli«ii*:ni  on  tlic  Norman'^  Kill,  in  the  very  nciglitxturbood of  Allwny, 
where  they  Mccceded  in  bomiag  twenty  boom." — Jt/seao^. 
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fuDJIy  were  mining.  Sh?  wan  in  an  ngony  of  grief,  rendered  more  poj- 
gnaol  by  thr  Iom  of  tier  iofantj  which  hoil  been  soatchctl  frum  the  cnulle. 
Early  the  noit  morning,  while  the  officcn  at  Van  KtnsKlacr's  bead-quar- 
ters were  at  breakfast,  a  youQi^  Indian  wurrior  came  bounding  into  the 
room  like  a  utag,  bearing  tin  infant  in  bis  arms,  and  also  a  letter  from 
Brant,  addressed  'to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  rebel  army. '  GcDcnU 
Van  Rcnuclaer  not  being  prcsenl  at  the  moment,  the  letter  was  opened 
by  one  of  his  suite,  and  read  substantially  as  follows  r-— 

"  '  Sir :  I  send  you,  by  one  of  my  runners,  the  child  which  he  will  de> 
lis-er,  that  you  may  know  that,  whatever  othern  may  do,  /  do  not  moVe  war 
upon  women  and  children.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  1  have  those  eoga^nj 
with  mr  in  the  service,  who  are  more  savage  than  the  savages  themselves/  " 
—  l%l.  \\.pi>.  125,  126. 

The  infant  proved  to  be  that  of  the  disconsolate  mother  mea> 
tinned  above.  And  this,  again,  is  the  same  man,  whom^aAer 
a  long,  laborious '  fall  *  campaigu,  nc  tiud  at  the  head  of  twelve 
hundrefl  sa\-ages,  in  the  winter,  nt  the  Niagara  poBt !  and  then 
in  1 7S1>  even  so  early  as  "  dtmnp  the  months  of  Fcbmory  and 
"  March,  Brant  was  hovering  abowt  the  Mohawk,  ready  to 
''  spring  u[H)n  e^'cry  load  of  supply  destined  for  Ihc  fortf),  and 
"  cutting  oflF  every  stmggllng  soldier  or  inhjibitant  so  uufortii- 
'*  uatc  as  to  fall  ^^ithin  his  grasp.**'  Will  may  the  author 
coll  hira  the  "  lynx-eyed  Chieftainj" — a  name  much  better 
eanicd  by  him,  at  least  in  war,  than  by  Kcd  Jacket,  whose 
liulian  title  was  literally  "  Ihr  keeper-awake" 

And  thus  we  might  go  on  through  the  whole  of  this  man's 
military  rareer;  but  tlic  principle  of  it  all  is  the  same.  Every- 
where and  always  he  «na  ready,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  put 
off  and  put  on,  either  his  savage  or  his  civilized  aspect,  as 
thotigh  it  were  merely  a  masque  or  a  coat  of  armour ;  and  in 
the  former  capacity,  nut  less  than  the  latter,  wc  confess  he 
npiwars  to  us  perfectly  thorough-going,  cordial,  and  at  home. 
Deeply  interesting  and  curious  an;  tlie  forcsl-glimpsca  wc 
get  of  him,  Hs  he  glances  and  darts^  as  it  were,  from  the  one 
system  to  the  other, — his  character  now  glistening  gor- 
geously in  gleamR  of  the  sunshine  even  of  the  highest  civili- 
£:ition  as  well  as  the  noblest  chivahy*,  and  now  shrinking 
from  both  with  a  frown,  and  retreating  gloomily  into  shade. 
But  enough  of  this  has  ap]icarcd  to  make  out  our  cut:  of  a 
two-fifed  man,  which  wc  have  pronounced  so  mrc.     We  will 


«  Tolaine  il  ^  1*3. 
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only  add,  as  a  matter  of  minor  curiosity,  the  chieftain's  mar- 
tial costiune :  it  is  the  account  of  a  captive  : — 

"While  in  Uic  ^ard-booM,  the  pruoDcrs  wcr«  vulteU  by  Bnuit,  or 

vbom  Captain  Snyder  Miys — '  be  was  a  likely  fello'Wj  of  b  fierce  mpcct — 

tall  and  rather  »parc— well-spoken,  and  appureully  at>out  thirty  (Torty) 

'years  of  apr.     He  worir  mucassias.  elegantly  trimmed  with  beads — leg* 

igingA  and  brecch-clolh  of  Bt)|)crfinc  blur — eburt  green  ctMit,  with  Iwu  silver 

rpaultts — and  a  small,  land,  raund  bat.     By  hU  side  bung  an  elegant 

4(|rcr-nmuatcd  ruda««,  and  bis  blanket  of  blue  ctoth,  parpoecly  dnippi-d 

in  the  cbair  on  which  he  «Ui  to  display  his  epaulets,  was  gorgeously  tie- 

'  conitcd  with  a  border  of  red.'  "-^Vol.  ii.  pag*  6'- 

ind  the  following  amusing  anecdote,  illustrative  of  Brant*3 
[humour,  and  of  the  facility  with  which  he  could  put  his  "sa- 
vagery "  on : 

"  Dorlng  hit  »tay  in  Loadon,  a  grand  fancy  ball,  or  mosquerulc,  was 
got  Dp  with  great  splendor,  anri  numerotuly  attended  by  the  Dobility  and 
^ntr>'.  Captain  BtanI,  at  the  instance  of  Earl  Muirn,  was  al»o  pre- 
sent, richly  dres&ed  io  lite  cOfttume  of  his  natiuii,  wtaring  no  mcuyk.  but 
painting  one  half  of  his  face.  His  plumes  nuddi'd  as  proudly  in  his 
cop  as  though  the  blood  of  a  hnndrtd  Pvrcies  coursed  through  his  vein-i, 
■nd  his  tomahawk  glittered  in  bia  girdle  like  burnished  silver.  There  was, 
likewiiw,  in  the  gay  and  gallant  throng  a  stately  Turkish  diplomat  of  rank, 
accompanied  by  two  hoaris,  wbose  attention  was  particularly  attracted 
by  the  ^rotcectuc  appearance  of  the  cbienain's  singular,  and,  oa  he  anp- 
poscd,  fantastic  attin:.  The  pageant  woa  brilliant  as  the  imagination  could 
desirt--;  hut  among  the  whole  motley  throng  of  pilgrims  and  warriors, 
hermits  ami  shepherd*,  Vuights,  damsels,  and  gipsies,  there  WM,  to  the 
eye'of  the  Muuuloiafi,  no  character  so  picturesque  and  striking  as  that  of 
the  Mohawk ;  which,  being  natural,  appeared  to  be  the  best  made  up. 
He  acnitinized  the  chief  very  cloaely,  and  mistaking  his  rougfet  noir  com- 
'  plcxion  for  a  painted  visor,  the  Turk  took  the  liberty  of  attempting  to 
liandte  ht«  nose.  Brant  bad,  of  coarse,  watched  the  workings  of  his  ob- 
servation, and  felt  in  tlie  humor  of  a  little  sport.  No  sooner,  therefore, 
.had  Hosaan  touched  his  facial  point  of  honor,  under  the  mistiUcen  idea 
that  it  was  of  no  better  material  than  the  parchment  nose  of  tlic  Straaburgh 
trumpeter,  than  the  (Jhicfloia  made  the  ball  resound  with  the  appalling 
war- whoop,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  tomahawk  leaped  from  his  girdle, 
and  flashed  around  the  astounded  Mussulman's  bead,  at  though  his  giM^l 
master,  the  Sultan,  in  a  minute  raorv,  would  be  relieved  from  any  future 
trouble  to  the  matter  of  taking  it  off.  Sudi  a  piercing  and  frightful  cry 
had  never  before  rung  tlirough  that  flaVoii  of  fashion  :  and  breaking  sud- 
denly, aiM)  with  startling  wildnesa,  upon  the  cars  of  the  merry  throng, 
ils  fffi-ct  was  prodigious.  The  Turk  htmaelf  trembb-d  with  terror,  while 
the  feiaale  uiaMiurr» — the  gentle  shepherdetises,  and  fortune -telling  crones, 
INtrLi,  Jews  and  gipsies,  bear -leaders  and  their  bears,  foistaffs,  friars,  and 
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fartune*teller».  Sultans,  nureca  and  Coltun bines,  ihridted,  xercuncd  and 
Bcudileil  awny  AtthDugli  the  Mohawks  had  broken  into  the  fulivi-  hall  in 
a  body.  Tlie  matter,  howe»pr,  was  aooh  explained  ;  and  th«  incident  waa 
account*^  m  happy  in  the  end  aa  it  waa  adroiti)'  enacted  by  the  good  hu- 
niored  Moliank.'" — To/,  ii.pp.  269>  360. 

But  wi!  mtut  not  leave  Brant  here.  It  would  be  most  tm* 
just  to  him  not  lo  alludu,  at  lea&t  more  emphatically  than  we 
have  done,  to  hie  clutmcter  as  a  stattisninn  and  u  patriut.  He 
\*Ti8  not  less  thoroughly  Mohawk  or  Indian  in  the  council,  or 
in  his  wannest  affcctiouB  and  his  liighest  ambition,  than  he 
TOW  or  could  be  in  the  Held.  He  acted  the  warrior,  indeed, 
with  the  enetgy  we  have  deBcribed,  for  the  reaaon  that  he 
looked  fonvard  to  peace  and  wcurity  and  civilixoHon  nnd  per- 
manent chiuTictcr  and  prosperity  among  Iu3  tribe  and  liis  race  ; 
and  because  he  panted  for  all  these.  To  attain  thcin  be  found 
or  thought  it  necessary  to  rouse  himself  and  hia  people  fiir  a 
dctcnniued  8trugj;le.  Their  lands,  rights,  liberties,  existence, 
were  at  stake.  There  must  be  no  flinching  in  such  a  contest. 
Tt  mi^ht  he  the  laxt  occasion  for  puttinj^  forth  the  terrible  ca- 
pacities of  their  belligerent  system  in  defence  or  otlence» 
but  it  was  certainty  in  his  mind  an  occaaion ;  and  it  was  no 
time  for  commencing;  Buddealy  an  exi>erimental  and  radical 
modification  of  that  system  which  the  ludians  could  not  yet 
appreciate,  and  which  might  at  the  same  time  prove  fatal  to 
the  destinies  of  the  red  meuf.  The  war  being  finished,  we 
find  the  warrior  no  more ;  but  the  objects  of  that  contest  wetc 
not  forgotten.  The  indefatigable  activity,  the  sleepless  an- 
xiety of  Drant  were  still  alive  for  his  people.  Dropping  the 
tomahawk,  be  bounded  out  of  the  forest  the  moment  t}ie  sig- 
nal of  peace  appeared,  and  with  a  facility  and  a  reality  vi 
trnnsformation  of  which  the  cleverest  theatrical  shiftings 
give  scarcely  a  hint,  he  apjieani  itutanJer  and  perfectly  in 
character  always — successively  on  the  great  stages  of  negotia- 
tion, legislation,  civilized  Christian  and  literary  reform  and 
repoec.     The  history  before  us  uilonla  evidence  of  his  conli- 


*  "Tbia  htcidciitwaaMiiwwhKtdtffrrr'i  ' 
rpprcKntod  tliat  thn  weapon  wai  raikad  '  > 
tli^  r •  ■•  ■•'  '>"  T-'i  f"'  -  "-'l  iDdi^-i-.. 

T  1  rnuonl;  l>]i  nUaln^inioni^tlic  IiiiUai«ia  tbefr 

own  (ijlv,  that  Uraut  (uuld  ftiuun  RUf  intueacc  vrer  thtm  whawnr. 


'  '-E^  the  Britlth  Minzinr,  Mhkh 

'i^erearnesii  he  navinif  uLan 

...  inch  wu  clurb  '1*'^  (he  UcL 
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Dual  and  unwearied  ef!<irtj>  for  the  rights,  possessions,  dignity 
.juitl  improvrment.  nf  his  tribes.     For  them  he  \-i3its  Canada — 
[the  States — England — again  and  :igiun.    For  them  he  gives  up 
illis  time,  rest,  health,  funds,  his  personal  friends,  his  public 
[&votir.  The  Americans  oRiired  him  large  temptations,  accord- 
ing to  hift  own  account,  and  his  veracity  is  not  disputed.  Tlicjr 
wished  him  to  work  in  their  service,  that  is,  by  inducing  a 
[peaceful  temper  among  the  troublesome  north-western  tribes 
laflcr  the  war,  and  by  bringing  them  to  agree  ou  a  treaty  about 
iKiundiuirs,  which  was  finally  settled,  and  witli  gre^  diffi- 
icnlty,  only  in  1795.     This  he  declined.     Fie  was  in  favour  of 
peace,  to  be  sure.     He  asked  no  pay  for  that,  however;  he 
vould  take  none ;  nor  would  he  accept  compcnsatluu  at  all, 
e%'en  fur  real  trouble,  or  time  taken  and  spent,  since  he  wished 
tubealHive  even  the  suspicion  of  dishonour.     So,  too,  though 
his  whole  Ufe  was  devoted  to  the  Mohawks,  he  never  received 
a  i>enny  from  them  in  return,     liepeatcdly,  in  contending  for 
their  cause  he  quarrelled  with  old  ucquninliinrcs  and  real 
fricndfr.     The  English  authorities  in  Canada  wanted  to  keep 
them  under  what  was  considered,  no  doubt,  a  proper  and  ne- 
cessary guardianship  or  control.     Tlie  ;Vmcrieans  wished  to 
do  much  the  SAmc.     Both  knew  the  {wUcy  of  auggcstiug  di- 
visions among  the  Indians  Uiemselvcs:  hence  much  trouble 
to  Brant  from  a  want  of  unanimity  among  his  peoj)le.     Of 
this  he  appreciated  the  vast  im^wrtance,  as  well  as  his  allies 
or  his  opponents.     His  great  effort  was  to  accomplish  what 
their  great  etTort  was  to  prevent.     Hence,  conferences  and 
coiuicils  and  correspondence  and  missions  to  and  fro,  in  all 
which  Brant  neither  remitted  his  kiljonra  nor  relaxed  his  high 
tone.      In  this  there  was  a  glorious,  an  heroic  patriotism, 
which,  splendid  as  it  was, — when  we  think  how  Uttlc  it  was 
destined  to  avail,  how  fallen  are  the  fortunes  now  of  this 
]>eople,  once  powerful, — with  all  our  civilization,  we  cannot 
but  reg)U-d  in  Rorro%ving  and  gloomy  admiration.     Of  course, 
nothing  less  tliau  cumpicte  independence  could  suit  a  spirit 
like  lliis:  a  guardianship,  a  pupilage,  a  fealty! — his  soul  ns 
volted  at  the  tliought.     He  says,  in  one  of  his  speeches, 

*'*Wc  were  promisnl  our  UDdsr^r  ourscrvicvs,  andthoK  laods  wr  were 
to  hold  on  Ifac  enmu  fuatitig  with  tliosc  wc  flat  from  at  (lie  comtnencvmcat 
of  th«  Aoicricaa  war.  when  we  joioeil,  fouglit,  and  Ucd  io  yuur  cause. 
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Now  is  pablielicil  a  proclamalion,  forbidding  us  teasing  thone  very  lands 
that  were  positivi'ly  given  us  in  lieu  of  thow  of  which  we  were  die  aove> 
reigns  of  the  soil,  lliis,  brotherti,  is  sorely  a  contradiction  that  the  least 
diftcerning  per&on  fimongst  yoa  must  perceive,  and  which  we  think  won* 
derfUl.  Of  thone  lands  we  have  forsaken,  we  solil,  we  leased,  and  wtigavt 
away,  when  and  as  often  os  we  saw  fit,  without  biadraocc  on  the  part  of 
your  government;  for  your  government  well  knew  we  were  tb*;  lawfoi 
sovereigns  of  the  soil,  and  they  bad  no  right  to  interfere  with  us  as  inde- 
pendent nations.'  In  support  of  this  assertion,  theX'bicf  proceeded  to  enu- 
merate various  sales  and  gids  of  their  lands ;  among  which  be  mentioned 
the  large  and  celebrated  traet  to  Sir  William  Johnson,  commonly  called 
the  Royal  Grant,  and  for  signing  the  conveyance  uf  which  the  captain  as- 
8crtt?d  that  he  received  a  present  of  Cfly  pounds." — Vol.  W.pp.  403,  40S. 

The  pn>j2T(;&H  and  result  of  these  negotiations  we  mtist  leave 
here.  In  some  cases  Brant  n-as  successful ;  in  other  respects 
the  questions  nt  issue  are  unsettled  to  this  day.  The  Aincri- 
cans,  uftcr  Wayne's  victory  in  1 795,  etfectcd  their  object  in  the 
treaty  of  the  same  year.  Brant*s  grand  design  of  a  guuenU 
Indian  combination  was  broken  up  by  circumstances  ivhich  he 
rouhl  not  control.  The  great  statesman-like  projects  he  rhe- 
nshcd  for  the  good  of  the  race  at  large  were  then  in  a  great  mea- 
sure abandoned,  as  they  had  been  by  I'ontjac  and  Philip  before. 
It  remained  only  to  do  what  he  could  for  his  confederacy  and 
his  tribe,  and  to  this  he  devoted  hid  attention  till  the  time  of 
his  decease,  as  before  descrilHMl.  His  la^t  words,  it  will  be 
remembered,  were  still  for  the  "  poor  Indians."  He  died,  oa 
he  had  lived,  a  savage  patriot,  no  less  than  a  civilized  man. 
The  Indian  and  the  Christian  expired  as  they  had  existed — 
together. 

And  so  perished  the  last  of  the  Mohawks!  A  warrior,  a 
Mohawk,  a  true  Indian,  he  clearly  was:  but  for  this  we  can 
forgive  him.  He  was  so  born  :md  bred.  There  was  a  charge 
committed  to  him.  He  felt  himself  responsible  even  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Great  Spirit  for  his  tribe,  his  confederacy,  his  race. 
Country,  liberty,  possessions,  friends,  home,  might  have  their 
charms  for  him,  for  his  soul  at  least  whs  like  the  soul  of  the 
"  pale  face  " — it  w.is  white.  He  was,  in  a  word,  what  all  man- 
kind have  honoured  men  for  being.  He  contended  with  us 
and  with  even,-  opponent  for  objects  whose  sacmtiiess  and 
whose  swcetiicas  have  been  from  the  first  ages  of  history  pro- 
oouDced  inalienable,  inestimable,  by  the  universal  liuouui 
heart.    And  more  than  thi»— he  was  not  merely  the  white 
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man*N  foe,  but  hia  frientl.  Whenever  the  /irst  claims  upon 
him  could  be  rclnxcd,  the  second  were  aLwnys  heeded.  lie 
was  faithful  to  every  eiigogemeiiL  No  stain  on  biii  tionor 
can  be  itliown.  His  fidelity  to  the  ancient  faith  of  bin  nation 
and  to  the  English  alliance  never  wavered.  When  occasion 
permitted  it,  he  was  lenient,  merciful,  mngtmiiiinous ;  even  in 
nur  it  delighted  him  to  be  so. 

For  all  these  things,  as  well  as  for  his  actual  sen'ices,  bi:^ 
splendid  talents,  his  extraordinary  character  and  career,  the 
memory  of  Brant  deserved  the  historian  it  has  found — discrl- 
minniiiig,  gfjncrous,  laborious  and  just.  Mr.  Stone's  work 
is  not  faultless,  but  he  has  rendered  the  cause  of  letters  and 
of  philosophy  on  the  whole  a  noble  senice  ;  and  we  iK'liove 
he  will  feel  himself  richly  repaid  for  it  in  the  hunor  and  the 
justice  which  hereafter  wHi  be  rendered  at  once  tu  himself  and 
to  his  hem. 


Articlr  II. 


1.  7%e  Kinifdom  of  Christy  or  Hints  on  the  Princi/des,  Ordi- 

nances and  Conjrtiiution  of  the  Cathotir  C/iHrch.  In  Let- 
ters to  a  Member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  by  a  Clci^jy- 
nian  of  the  Church  of  England  (the  Kcv.  F.  Mauuice). 
London.     Darton  and  Clark. 

2.  The  AVfl/e  in  its  relation  to  tlte  Church.  By  W.  E.  Glai>- 

8TOSK,  Esq.,  Student  of  Christchurcb  and  M.P,  for 
Newark.     I^ndon.     John  Murray. 

Thk  titles  of  the  works  winch  we  liavc  selected  for  notice,  as 
valuable  contributions  to  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  jjoliticol  inquiry,  wilt  at  once  show  tlu;  dilTeiviice  of  the 
ends  which  their  writcra  seek  to  attnin.  The  divuic  is  con- 
cerned with  the  state  only  where  he  finds  it  capable  of  bein;; 
adopted  into  tlie  scheme  of  Christianity ;  the  politician  must 
deal  with  a  church,  bccuusc  lie  requires  it  as  a  supplement  to 
htunan  institutions,  or  meets  with  it  as  an  unavoidable  fact. 
Mr.  Maurice  appears  to  be  unusually  well  acquainted  with 
VOL.  u.— .N*.  XViU,  2  f 
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the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  various  Dissenting  sects ;  and 
he  has  token  occasion  from  n  schism  which  has  aritiou  in  the 
Society  of  Quakers,  to  hold  out  to  them,  in  these  letters,  the 
Catholic  Church  us  the  only  commmiiou  in  which  they  can 
find  hjUT«ony  or  satisfaction  of  their  spirituiU  wants.  We  do 
not  purpose,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  enter  into  the  pro- 
found reasoning  by  which  he  supports  the  priiicip>le,  tJuit  the 
Church  is  neillicr  a  body  of  spirituuUy -minded  men,  nor  a 
sect  distinguished  by  doctrinal  tests,  but  an  organized  polity 
or  kingdom,  of  which  all  the  nominal  members  arc  real  sub- 
jects, however  unworthy,  and  that  of  this  kingtlom  the  Ca- 
tholic order  ia  the  appointed  constitution.  We  may,  how- 
ever,  incidentally  remark,  that  he  has  brought  out  and  ap- 
plied with  ftingnUr  clearness  the  fact,  that  it  is  in  the  posi- 
tive and  practical  portion  of  men's  creeds,  and  not  in  the  ne- 
gations by  which  they  are  polemically  distinguished,  that  we 
are  to  look  for  the  partial  truths  which  may  sene  as  points 
of  reconciliation.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  investi- 
gation, which  occupies  the  greater  part  uf  Mr.  Maurice's 
third  volume,  where,  in  answer  to  the  objections  brought  by 
Quakers  and  other  Dissenters  against  the  conneicion  of 
Church  and  State,  he  inquires  into  the  compatibility  of  a  na- 
tional establishment  un  the  one  hand  with  the  true  idea  of 
the  State,  and  on  the  other  with  that  of  Catholic  Christianitj. 
Tlie  point  of  view  from  which  Mr.  Gladstone  proposes  to 
discuss  the  question,  is  that  which  men  occupy  as  members 
of  a  state :  "  first,  because  the  combatant  in  defensive  wiu*- 
"  fare  naturally  resorts,  itrl  tA  jto^vov,  to  the  quarter  which 
"  is  threatened  and  in  danger ;  because  the  church  is  not 
"  likely  to  be  the  moving  party  in  measures  for  the  dissolu- 
"  tion  of  this  connection,  while  tlie  stale  has,  it  is  too  certain, 
"  given  signs,  though  pcrhap-t  unconsciously,  of  that  incU- 
"  nation.  *  *  #  *  But  besides  the  fact,  that  we  arc  more 
"  ignorant  of  our  duties  as  citizens  than  as  chiurchmcn,  in 
*'  respect  of  the  connection,  we  shall  find  another  reason  for 
"  instituliiig  the  investigation  in  the  former  capacity  rather 
"  Uian  in  the  latter.  The  union  to  the  church  is  a  matter  of 
"  second-rate  importance ;  her  foundations  are  on  the  holy 
"  hills,''  &C.,  &c,  "  But  the  state,  in  rejecting  her,  would 
"  actively  viobt*  its  moot  wjlenm  duty,  and  would,  if  the 
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^  theory  of  the  connection  be  sound,  entail  upon  itself  n 
"  curse,"  &c 

AAcr  stating  and  criticizing  a  number  of  theories  from 
HiHikcr  down  Ui  ClmlnuTH,  he  succcBai^ely  inquirca  into  tlie 
general  ohligHtion  of  governments  ti»  eiipport  the  Churdi, 
into  the  innucncc  of  stAteHxmnexion  on  personid  religion, 
the  eccleainstirnl  supremacy  of  the  crown  tu  England,  the 
origin  imd  the  uae  and  abu&e  of  private  judgment,  including 
the  Instory  of  toleration,  the  present  constitutional  and  ad- 
miiiiiitrativc  practice,  und  laitly  into  the  existing  tendencies 
towunii'  the  iteparatiim  uf  the  Church  from  the  State.  Mr. 
Glndstonc's  high  rcptitation  has  attracted  genenil  attention 
to  hia  work,  and  we  hope  that  it  may  be  servicefible  even  to 
those  who  may  fail  to  find  saliafactiou  in  hia  ^^ewa,  by  teach- 
ing them  the  paradorcical  tniism,  that  discussions  Miuch  bear 
Upon  the  ^tnigglea  of  the  day  may  be  conducted  as  invcsli- 
gationa  into  truth.  In  his  rejection  of  balance  and  compro- 
mise, his  reference  of  the  practice  which  he  would  pursue  to 
the  principles  he  con  npprovc,  and  hia  readiness  to  realize 
theor)'  in  action,  llic  successful  orator  and  practical  politician 
will  convey  a  more  effectual  lesson  than  umbratiic  philoso- 
phers hkc  ouraelvea  could  teach  by  many  an  argument  and 
rcmonatrance. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  recollect  the  joy  with  which 
the  announcement  of  the  work  was  hailed  by  the  news- 
papers of  Mr.  Gladstone'a  party.  Brandishing  in  antici- 
pation the  arms  which  they  were  to  draw  from  it,  they 
greeted  its  birth  with  a  chorus  of  applause,  ajid  filled  their 
columns  vrilJi  cxtraels,  which  they  had  not  yet  time  to  study. 
But  on  the  second  or  third  day  it  occurred  to  them  to  read 
what  tliey  had  admired,  and  then  they  found  tlieir  watch- 
words adopted  as  truth,  and  their  weapons  as  inestimable 
tn'nsiu'c»,  while  the  territory  and  triumph  for  which  they  had 
been  contending  were  disregarded  as  worthless  or  irrt;Ifvant. 
If  they  miscd  a  C17  of  di«jip|>ointnient  and  alarm  we  can 
scarcely  blame  them,  when  we  remember  within  how  late  a 
period  »U  iidvDcalts  of  innovation  were  s<iU'ly  met  by  raitdifi- 
cations  uf  one  apologetic  foiTiiula  for  all  existing  institutions  : 
"  It  is  not  so  bad,"  it  wits  said,  *"  as  might  Iiave  been  expected : 
"there  is  greater  danger  in  cliaugc.    And  if  you  will  have 
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**  change,  wc  have  begun  it^  ami  will  conlinue  to  introduce  it 
**  by  dr^rees.  The  laws  avuinst  j^-psies  are  repealed,  and  the 
**  wa|rcr  of  battle  abolished.  Tlie  civil  list  is  not  sn  large  as 
**  you  suppose,  and  has  moreover  a  tendency  to  encourage 
"  trade.  The  cler^  arc  becoming  as  active  and  piontt  as  the 
"  Dissenters;  the  aristocracy  are  willing  to  effect  nearly  half 
"  the  objects  of  the  people."  But  the  sturdy  utilitarians  and 
economists  were  nut  to  be  baffled  by  a  tacit  adniissioa  that 
they  were  right  j  they  persisted  in  thinlcinj^  presidents  chcaptT 
than  kiitfrs,  and  delegates  truer  indexes  nf  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority than  even  the  most  Ulieral  of  lords ;  and  they  puabwl 
their  victni-ieg  over  the  outworks  of  ai^nnent,  till  they  came 
in  the  inner  stronghold  of  feeling  and  instinctive  cnnvirtinn, 
which  formed  the  true  defence  of  ancestral  custiiinis  and  in- 
stitutions. Forced  to  seek  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  was  in 
them,  the  party  of  resistance  began  to  substitute  justification 
for  excuse,  to  infer  the  objects  of  laws  from  their  el^ects,  the 
intention  from  Uie  tendency.  If  in  recognizing  facts  as  the 
symliols  of  ideas,  they  not  unfrcqueiitly  tmnsferntd  to  the 
piulirular  case  the  essential  necessity  of  the  idea,  it  was  a 
follacy  which  frequently  brought  confusion  and  defeat  on  the 
less  clear-headed  of  the  assailants,  who  were  tempted  to  at- 
tack im])regnable  tniths,  when  they  saw  a  weak  point  in  the 
forms  that  represented  them  lor  the  time. 

The  Church  is  no  doubt  indebted,  for  much  of  its  increased 
popularity  and  influence,  to  the  spread  nf  professional  activity 
among  the  clergy,  which  the  world  is  always  ready  to  appre- 
ciate and  esteem;  but  in  the  estimation  of  thoughtful  men  it 
has  derived  moiv  advantage  fi-om  the  change  in  the  tone  of 
controversy  which  we  have  describedj — a  chiutge  which  may 
be  attributed,  in  the  first  ]>l!ice,  to  the  time,  and  in  the  second, 
06  t«r  as  it  could  be  tlic  work  of  an  individual,  to  Coleridge. 

His  contributions  to  jiolltical  science  form  the  most  finished 
aiul  systematic  of  his  works;  but  his  indirect  infiiience  upon 
opinion,  by  his  application  of  Ciermon  boldness  and  ingenuity 
in  the  discovery  of  theories  to  the  support  of  habitual  belief:*, 
la  which  hr  clung  with  Knglish  tonacitv,  and,  alwve  all,  by 
his  eanitMt  recotnniendation  and  unceaiiing  exercise  of  de«p 
And  speculative  tliought,  which  he  felt  to  be  the  great  want 
of  his  n^  and  couutrj',  haa  tended  more  to  the  advancement 
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of  knowledge  than  any  formal  doctrines  of  His  own.  He  waa 
tJie  great  master  of  the  philosophy  of  conscn-atism.  wliich 
seeks  to  hai-monizc  ivhnt  It  tiiids,  rather  than  to  tuukc  rcKini 
for  newer  systeraa;  and  he  was  well  a\\ure  that  its  hifrhest 
problem  was  to  justify  and  cxphtin  the  most  important  of 
powtive  institutions, — the  national  establishment  of  a  chiirch. 
Mr.  Maurice  and  Mr.  Glatbtoue,  who  agree  in  acknowledging 
their  oliligntJons  to  Coleridge-,  have  followed  his  example  in 
grappling  with  this  difficult  question,  and  have  arrived,  in 
the  main,  at  the  same  result,  though,  in  many  n-spccts,  their 
patJis  are  iliflercnt.  They  hold  that  the  C'hiirrh  liniib*  its 
utility,  and  that  Die  State  is  incajwble  of  performing  its  ftmc- 
tions,  where  they  are  severally  deprived  of  the  advantages  of 
union  and  mutual  co-operation.  How  far  these  propositions 
are  founded  in  truth,  it  is  our  present  purpose  to  inquire. 

Mr.  Gladstone  derives  the  obligation  of  the  governing 
body  in  a  state  to  profess  a  religion,  first  from  the  fact  that 
it  \s  composed  of  individual  men,  who,  "  being  appointed  to 
"  act  in  a  definite  mond  capacity,  must  sanctity  theu-  acts 
"  done  in  that  capacity  by  the  otKces  of  religion,  inasmuch 
"  as  the  acts  cannot  otherwise  be  acceptable  to  God,  or  any- 
"  thing  but  sinful  and  punishable  in  themselves.  And  whcn- 
"  ever  we  turn  awny  from  (Jod  in  our  conduct,  we  are  li^'ing 
"  atheistically,"  Ike— Page  28. 

A  Doofuaion  appears  to  us  to  exist  here  between  the  inilu- 
ences  of  religion,  and  iu  offices  or  estemid  symbols.  We  are 
willing  to  admit  thot  religion,  if  it  is  anything,  must  be  the 
ruling  principle  of  every  action  of  life,  but  not  that  it  la  at 
rvrry  point  of  our  course  to  be  contemplated  as  n  thing  apart. 
Religious  ordinances  are  ap])ointed  to  guard  against  the  .ib- 
eorption  of  religion  in  the  world,  which  it  is  its  otiice  to  purify. 
Festival*  and  oeeosional  prayers,  and  commemorative  8er\'ice8, 
attach  j)eculiar  holincsa  to  some  parts  uf  life,  to  remind  us 
that  it  should  all  be  holy ;  even  as  banmial  privileges  and 
municipal  inimnnitics  pointed  to  universal  freedom :  but  in 
ns  far  as  they  are  partial,  they  are  by  nature  trnnhitory ;  and 
while  they  remain,  they  depend  solely  on  authority  and  ex- 
pediency. We  ^i'l:  some  advantage  and  no  harm  in  the  daily 
prayers  of  the  Houbcs  of  Parliament,  or  in  the  attendance  of 
the  judges  pf  aanze  at  chiux^, — two  points  which  Mr.  Glad- 
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stone  properlr  mcludes  in  his  cnumcrntioa  of  Uic  signs  of  the 
nationality  of  the  £ugU&h  Church ;  but  we  confess  that  wu 
should  find  it  difficult  to  show  that  cither  sessions  of  l*iu'Ua- 
ment  or  assises  require  the  influence  of  religion,  more  than  % 
meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  or  an  interview  of  plonipotcnliaries 
on  0  protocol.  We  cannot  understand  how  Mr.  Gladstone 
can  avoid  the  obvious  absurdities  which  would  follow  firm 
the  application  of  his  principle  to  its  full  extent.  Is  cv«ry 
sodety  that  is  formed  to  sanctify  its  acts  by  the  ordinances 
of  religion  ?  or  is  there  any  which  can  act  otherwise  "  than 
in  a  definite  moral  capacity"?  It  is  evident  that  we  might 
instance  the  most  trivial  associations;  and  if  we  appeared  to 
cast  ridicule  on  the  rule.,  the  fault  would  be  Mr.  Glodstono'it 
and  not  ours;  for  a  rule  professedly  universal  ehollcngea  the 
test  of  extreme  cases.  \Vc  do  not  here  impugn  the  doctrine, 
that  the  go>*eming  body  ought  to  profess  a  religion,  or  the 
iwsition  that  it  may  be  desirable  for  them,  as  such,  to  con- 
nect the  ordinances  of  religion  with  their  acts ;  but  wc  main- 
tain that  the  duty  which  is  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  in- 
cnmbent  upon  them,  is  neither  the  consecration  of  isolated 
fimctions,  nor  the  casual  or  periodical  recogitition  of  God, 
but  individually  to  enlighten  tlieir  consciences  by  religion, 
and  to  carry  its  spirit  into  their  public  acts.  The  question, 
however,  is  comparatively  unimportant,  as  the  obligation  to 
profess  a  religion  docs  not,  it  is  admitted  (p.  53),  necessarily 
imply  the  obligation  to  propagate  it,  or,  in  the  usual  sense  of 
the  word,  to  establish  it.  The  Romnniat  king  of  Lutheran 
Saxony,  who  is  exempted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  from  the  oblign- 
tioQ  of  converting  his  subjects,  ought  doubtless,  according  to 
his  own  coimuuuiun,  X^J  sanctify  his  nets  by  the  offices  of  re- 
ligion. 

Tlie  second  reason  which  is  alleged  for  the  profession  of  a 
religion  by  the  government  lies  deeper. 

"  There  is  also  a  rest  sad  aot  mtrtty  suppoaititiDiu  persoaallt)*  of  oa- 
tioDfl,  wliich  ffitailfl  llkewisf  ii»  own  religious  rwporuibilitici.  The  plain- 
«Bt  cKpOAition  of  nstiottsl  penonality  ia  thii.  thtt  Ihr  nation  fulfib  the 
gnwt  comlilionA  of  a  |>rrM>n  i  iiimiGl)',  thnt  it  hns  unit)' of  acting  anil  unity 
of  suffering  i  with  ibc  ilifTercncf,  ihat  what  is  |i1iyMcall>  «ltj(;lt  in  tliv  uni* 
U  joint  or  ninnilly  single  in  the  other.  "  *  *  NViunat  liuouur  auJ  gnod 
Aiitli  arc  wonlH  in  rvcr)-  one'A  mouOi.  How  do  thry  letit  tmiily  r  peraoo* 
olity  la  oatiooa  than  the  doty  for  which  wa  aow  coattiwl )    They  ar« 
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etratly^  tnd  euenttalty  distinct  fh>ai  the  boaour  and  good  ftlth  of  all  the 
penotu  composiag  the  oattoo.  Fruce  u  a  penon  to  us,  and  we  lo  ber, 
fcc"— i*aj«  37.  38. 

To  pass  over  the  loose  phraseology  of  "joint  or  morally 
single  "  OS  op^wscd  to  "  pliyBicnlly  single,"  wc  mfiy  remark, 
thttt  as  fnr  as  Mr.  Gladstouc's  cxptanatlons  go,  they  mUI  u|h 
ply  to  tlie  smalleet  dub^  partncnjiip  or  corporatioD^  u  well 

to  the  State.  The  Bank  of  England  has  unity  of  acting 
kd  sufl'ering;  its  honour  and  good  &tlh  oru  disliuct  from 
the  honour  and  good  faith  of  its  shareholders ;  it  is  A  person 
to  the  TreoBury,  and  the  IVcaaury  to  it  Yet  we  should 
banily  say  of  the  Bank  as  Mr.  Gladstone  saye  of  the  nation^ 
that  "  having  a  pcrsouality,  it  lies  under  the  obligation,  like 
"  the  indiNidnabi  compoaiug  its  governing  body,  of  sanctify- 
"  ing  Uie  acts  of  that  personality  by  the  offices  of  religion." 
We  are  aware,  that  although  Mr.  Gladstone's  language  ia 
aiiplieable  tu  any  corporation,  there  is  a  ditfemtice  between  n 
vultmtary  aasociutiuu  and  one  into  which  we  arc  born,  and 
under  which  we  must  live }  but  the  distinction  is  one  of  de- 
gree oidy.  The  personality  of  a  coqiorution  or  of  a  state  is 
a  form  of  tlic  imagination,  which  enables  the  members  of  the 
body,  in  their  corporate  transactions,  to  support  the  com- 
mands of  conscience  by  a  definite  personal  interest.  As  in- 
dividuals we  are  repugnant  not  merely  to  wrong  being  done, 
but  to  its  being  done  by  ua.  In  corporate  or  civic  transac- 
tions our  [mrticipation  in  on  act  is  individually  so  smnU,  that 
we  require  an  independent  subject  to  which  responsibility 
may  atlacli;  and  wc  tind  one  in  the  personality  of  the  society 
or  the  State.  If  England  injures  France  wrongftilly,  it  is  a 
ground  of  remorse  to  the  conscience  of  every  statesman  who 
urged  or  legislator  who  supported  the  mcosureD  of  every 
elector  or  friend  who  could  inttucncc  an  elector,  of  every 
writer  or  speaker  who  contributed,  however  remotely,  to  the 
perpetration  of  the  wrong ;  and  that  their  consciences  may 
be  awTikcncd.  it  presents  itself  to  their  minds,  not  as  the  frac- 
tion of  an  unjust  act  on  the  part  of  this  man  or  that,  but  as 
a  total  and  complete  violation  of  conscience  on  the  part  of 
the  personified  nation. 

Wc  have  called  it  a  form  of  the  imagination,  not  o  fiction. 
We  agree  in  a  view  which  Mr.  Maurice  has  admirably  dc^t' 
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loped,  lliat  our  social  and  family  relations  are  our  be»t  pre- 
sen'fltives  npainRt  the  tymnny  of  self.  "The  moment  that  a 
*'  man  begins  to  think  of  himself  as  the  relation  of  another 
**  person,  he  is  reminded  that  he  m  something."  The  perfect 
and  universal  mmmuiiion,  which  humanity  faintly  «tnij3^lcs 
for,  and  religion  proposes  to  further,  is  imaged  to  us  in  all 
things  which  identify  us  with  our  fellows,  in  single-minded 
afl'ection,  lu  recog^niscd  rommunity  of  interests,  and  not  least 
in  the  power  of  practising  a  partial  unity  of  action,  and  re- 
faring  it  to  the  personified  unity  of  the  agents.  Until  this 
ideal  cuuimunion  is  realised,  wluch  can  be  but  by  ap])roxi- 
mation  witliin  the  limits  of  time,  it  is  im[)Ossible  that  a  joint 
conscience  should  exist,  except  in  this  typical  form  or  schema 
of  the  imaginatiou.  If  a  uationnl  worship  will  support  the 
induencc  of  the  form,  it  will  be  of  service;  but  this  admis- 
sion will  not  suit  Mr.  Gladstone's  purpose ;  and  we  can  nei- 
ther concede  the  real  personality  of  the  State  in  the  strict 
sense  of  tlic  word,  uor  identify,  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  quasi- 
personality,  the  obligation  lo  celebrate  the  offices  with  the 
duty  of  expressing  the  spirit  of  religion.  This  argument, 
however,  is  more  closely  connected  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  sy- 
stem than  the  first  which  he  produced ;  for  although  the  in- 
dividual conscience  of  the  members  ol'  a  government  can  only 
bind  them  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  religion,  the  corporate  per- 
sonality, if  it  exists  at  all,  may  seem  to  involve  a  corporate 
obligation  to  attend,  like  other  persons,  to  that  portion  of  re- 
ligious dnty  which  consists  in  external  ordinances. 

Mr.  Maurice  commences  with  ditferent  premises :  *'  It 
"  seems  to  Dr.  Chalmers  that  the  State  is  bound  to  protect 
"  and  encourage  religion  as  such.  The  authur  of  this  tract, 
'*  Kpiscopalion  as  he  is,  ofl'cnds  much  less  against  the  liberal 
'*  doctrine  on  the  subject,  than  the  learned  and  eloi]uent 
'*^  Presbyterian.  lie  does  not  assume  any  direct  oUtgatiouB 
"  in  the  State  to  propagate  a  faith.  He  supposes  that  a  State 
"  is  bomul,  first  of  all,  lo  maintain  its  own  existence.  Bc- 
^  cause  it  camnol  do  l-his  unless  its  people  arc  educated,  it 
*•  must  procure  them  an  education ;  because  there  is  no  other 
"  power  adequate  to  educate  the  mind  of  b  nation  or  of  a 
"  man,  it  must  have  recourse  to  religion." — Prfjare  to  vol.  iiL 
What  Mr.  Maurice  means  by  education  he  expluins  more 
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fally  in  the  Tenth  Letter,  to  which  wc  must  refer  our  readers, 
ns  we  have  little  room  for  extracts.  The  following  passages 
will  show  that  he  docs  not  mean  mere  institiction  : 

"  It  »ecm«  tn  mct  that  iliecarditig  all  questions  iliout  wlmt  «kould  be 
taught,  anil  n-hat  may  be  IvA  untaught,  we  may  nil  ngnv  in  this  conrlu* 
sinn,  that  the  State  wants  tnvn  of  a  ceKaiD  descnptinn  for  its  subjectt,  ami 
that  it  hn|)c»  Xa  procure  tlirsc  iiicd  hy  ramns  of  nlucation.  Hat  then  those 
wonts, '  rnRii  of  a  certain  (l(«cri|ilion,'  Arc  «o  hapjHly  indrfinite.  Ilitre  is 
Dalhin^.  it  vrill  lie  sait),  which  a  [ilottin;  [iriest  may  not  Intrfiduce  utidcc 
cover  of  such  a  phrase.  '  Men  of  a  rertAin  deAcription  '  mean,  of  course, 
men  who  ttelieve  rertAin  doctrines,  or,  better  atill,  who  will  believe  any. 
thine  you  tell  them.  Perhapii  so  ;  bat  1  will  iay  what  kind  of  men  I  was 
thmkJDg  of,  what  kind  ofrocii  I  think  a  state  requirea,  and  should  eeek  hy 
cdDcatioQ  to  obtain.  They  should,  I  think,  be  Frzk  Men.  Freedom  is 
Uic  ooe  quality  that,  I  believe,  an  education  should  procure  for  men.  Any 
cduoitjoD  that  will  moke  men  free,  I  hold  to  be  a  good  cducotton ;  any 
cduention  that  does  net  aim  at  this  purpoae,  I  bold  to  be  a  bad  education ; 
any  edacAtion  that  does  not.  io  oome  decree,  urcomplisb  it,  I  hold  to  be 
•a  ineffectual  education." — I'ot.  m.  p.  136. 

He  proceeds  to  argtic.  Hint  the  State  wants  men  to  obey 
its  laws,  that  disobedience  proceeds  from  the  force  of  nature 
and  inclination,  that  the  same  force  is  hostile  to  thought, 
enei^'  and  vvill,  and  prepares  men  to  Iw  slaves.  The  same 
thin^  wliich  causes  a  man  to  be  a  slave,  causes  him  to  resist 
the  Uw!i ;  and  therefore  the  interest  of  the  Slate  coincides 
with  the  inttfrest  of  ever)'  man  who  wishes  freedom  for  him- 
self or  hiR  fellows. 

"  Here  then  is  the  doctrine  of  education,  as  it  was  laid  down  by  thought- 
ful and  earnest  men  ages  ago.  To  deliver  a  man  out  of  the  shackles  of 
nature  and  inclinahon,  to  enable  him  to  become  free  in  his  bodily  powers, 
free  in  his  understanding,  free  in  his  aJTeclions,  free  in  his  muwn  nnil  his 
will,  this  is  the  end  af^er  which  education  hns  always  striven, — this  is  the 
Ttf  y  meaning  of  education  ;  fur  tliis  alone  the  statesman  wonts  it." 

To  these  statements  we  have  nothinf;  to  add :  their  tnith 
oppeiuis  to  us  incontrovertible;  and  we  hope  that  we  shall 
not  be  opposing  the  author's  views,  if  we  refer  to  them  in 
op])osilion  to  \lr.  Ciludstonu  as  the  true  substitute  fur  the 
propositions  Mitli  regard  In  the  religion  of  a  state,  mIucIi  we 
have  above  discussed.  The  space  we  have  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  matter  will  not  have  been  wasted  if  we 
have  established  the  preliminary  negative,  that  the  State  is 
not  bound  to  profess  and  maintain  religion  as  such.     It  ia 
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easier  to  come  to  an  understanding  on  mHtters  of  expediency, 
when  we  nrc  agreed  jw  to  the  standards  to  which  they  are  to 
be  rcfcrrcid.  The  remainder  of  the  question  may  hf.  reduced 
to  the  foUowing  iK»uc.<t:  1.  Ih  religion  the  necessary  baaia  of 
educatiou?  nhich  we  shuU  assume  as  granted.  2.  Is  religion 
most  effcctuftlly  secured  by  state-conucxioa  ?  3.  Is  the 
Catholic  Church,  or  the  body  which  lays  claim  to  apostolical 
succession,  justiBcd  in  its  claims  to  represent  religion? 

Mr.  Gladstone  appeals  to  the  many  proofs  which  have  been 
furnished  of  the  iusufiicicncy  of  voluntary  exertion  to  supply 
reli^ous  instruction.  He  shows,  that  whatever  nnrlillineas 
may  result  from  the  |>ccuniary  support  of  a  religion,  will  be 
equally  produced,  xvhether  the  endowment  arises  from  the 
State  or  from  individuals.  An  opponent  may  indeed  main- 
tain, that  tJie  Church  ought  to  live  from  day  to  day.  "  It  ta 
"  manifest  that  he  would  tlius  get  over  the  temptations  af- 
"  furdcd  by  endowment  to  indolent  persons ;  but  it  ia  far 
"  from  being  equally  clear,  that  he  would  exclude  a  yet  more 
"  dangerous  class,  of  those,  namely,  who  spealc  to  tlie  fandcts 
**  passions  and  preiMjHsessions  of  men,  and  who  not  merely 
"  neglect,  but  positively  pervert  the  truth  of  God." — p.  46. 
Tlie  counterpart  of  this  danger,  iu  tlic  shajie  of  civil  disturb- 
ance from  fanaticism,  has  been  long  since  pointed  out  by 
Hume  with  a  clearness  that  precludes  addition  or  comment- 
ary. But  besides  the  funds  at  its  disposal,  the  State  has 
other  facilities  for  eneouniging  religion,  which  Mr.  Ghul»time 
points  out  with  remarkable  distinctness  and  justness.  The 
influence  of  law  on  opinion^  independently  of  the  physical 
power  which  may  be  at  its  disposal,  is,  as  he  well  observes, 
as  real  as  that  of  parents  over  children.  It  operates,  he  says, 
on  Uic  worldly  man,  because  he  will  support  any  law  to  avoid 
confiision;  on  the  timid,  who  are  friendly  to  the  principle  it 
supports,  by  affording  them  countenance;  and  on  men  in 
general  through  the  influence  of  loyidty  and  patriotism,  be- 
cause those  sentiments  attach  to  all  the  great  institutions  of 
the  nation. 

The  truth  which  is  here  loid  down,  that  the  State  has,  in 
addition  to  its  matcriid  resource!*,  a  vast  moral  power  in  its 
habitual  hold  on  the  fears  and  aliijctions  of  its  subjects,  while 
it  increoseit  our  reverence  for  the  national  sovereignty,  nuiy 
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id«o  mako  ub  cautious  bow  wo  tamper  with  its  nature.  We 
cherish  in  our  minds  tlic  rcprcacittatioa  of  the  Stale  ah  pos- 
BBBing  nn  objccUs'c  existence,  nnd  invent  its  tvill  with  the 
zrtfi  nttributcs  of  law,  because  we  know  that  functions 
must  be  perfurmcd,  nf  which  individuals  alone,  or  in  masses, 
arc  himpable,  and  Uiat  law,  to  bo  o[>eratiTe  at  aQ,  must  act 
through  an  appointed  oi^n  i  but  loyalty  is  sensitive  and  de- 
licate ;  it  will  not  beiu*  to  be  speculated  upon  by  its  object, 
and  made  a  reason  for  jiursuiug  the  course  which  it  renders 
jimctic-nble. 

The  first  great  duty  of  the  State  is  single-mindcdness.  It 
inu$l  pursue  its  own  interests  alone ;  it  holds  its  powers  as  a 
trustee  for  that  end,  and  it  must  not  rccugniae  higher  ends. 
Education  is  one  of  its  proper  objects;  but  if  it  tries  to  rom- 
municute  to  a  particular  form  or  instrument  of  education  a 
portion  of  its  own  sacreduess,  the  possible  imperfection  of 
that  inslniment  may  attach  to  the  object  of  loyalty  which  is 
identified  with  it;  and  thus  rchgion,  which  in  tlie  present  in- 
quiry is  assumed  to  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  State,  may  come 
to  be  abused  to  its  desecration : 

"  Et  propter  vitam  vivendi  penler^  ctMas.** 

While  we  think  this  caution  necessary,  we  readily  acquit 
Mr.  Gladstone  of  the  error  against  which  it  ia  meant  to 
guard.  He  is  only  spcakiug  of  the  power  of  law  as  u  fact, 
and  not  of  the  principles  which  are  to  direct  its  application. 
He  next  proceeds  to  the  question  of  the  competency  of  the 
governing  body  to  choose  a  religion  for  its  subjects. 

"  If  th<- judgmeot  of  the  JogislAture  bv,  upoo  the  avcni^,  better  qualified 
to  find  and  attcet  the  truth  in  such  a  matter  than  that  of  the  people,  tfacu, 
to  that  very  sitmp  (■xtent,  it  i»  entitled,  and  therefore  bound  to  be  the  ui< 
»U\ietiir  of  tlie  pwplc."  •  •  •  •'  If  the  goTernraeiit  be  good,  let  it  have  Ita 
natural  duticn  Am)  powrn  at  it*  commaud  ;  bat  if  not  good,  let  it  be  mule 
*o."  •  •  •  "  We  follow  the  legitimatL-  courei?  In  Iwtking  Gnt  for  the  true 
iU»,  or  abstract  coocpption  ofa  guvcnitnt-nl.  of  courai?  with  allowance  fur 
the  evil  and  the  frailty  that  arc  In  man,  nofl  then  in  examining  whether 
Iherc  !ie  fotiipriecd  in  ttiat  Him  a  capacity  and  a.  consequent  doty  on  the 
part  of  a  goremment  to  lay  down  any  laws,  or  devote  any  means  for  the 
parposw  uT  nllgioii.  io  short,  to  escrcine  a  choice  upon  rvligioii."<-Pi:^iw 
64-57. 

The  true  ^a  of  a  state  cannot  be  defined  better  than  by 
the  Oflstunption  on  wtiich  Platu  founded  his  Puhty,  that  the 
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])crrcct  state  vnW  be  a  duplieute  in  larger  type  of  the  perfect 
mnn,  cmpldyinf?  in  their  iit  pljicrs  its  facultits  of  purveyance 
or  defence,  as  the  sovereign  authority  of  reason  may  direct; 
and  il  is  indisputable,  that  in  examining  "  whether  there  be 
"  comprised  in  that  Ihia  a  capacity  and  duty  to  exercise  a 
"  choice  upon  relijfion,"  we  must  not  only  decide  in  the  af- 
firmative, but  attribute  to  even  a  rude  approximation  to  the 
tSeo  a  proportionate  capacity  and  duty.  We  agree  that  the 
nature  of  a  thing  is  to  be  CBtimated  from  its  perfection,  and 
not  from  its  commencement.  And  yet  why  is  it  that  expe- 
rience seems  to  contradict  our  deductiim?  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  comiptions  of  Rome  till  now,  has  any  go\*eni- 
ment,  except  our  own^  decided  for  its  people  on  the  esta- 
blishment of  our  Church?  If  we  arc  right,  all  the  world 
must  have  been  wrong;  and  tliough  it  is  well  for  us  to  have 
acted  on  the  faith  of  the  true  iMa^  it  would  have  been  better 
for  Prussia  and  Sjmin  and  Scotland  to  have  exercised  no  na- 
tional choice  on  religion.  In  fact,  we  feel  and  know  that  the 
opinion  of  legislators  and  administrators  on  religion  is  oflco 
worse  than  worthless.  Mr.  Gladstone  would  probably  re\'e- 
rence,  as  little  as  ourselves,  a  declaratory  Act  of  Parliament 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  Apostolical  Succession.  We 
proved,  a  priori,  that  the  State  was  <pialifiod  to  choose  a  re- 
ligion;  we  can  prove  by  induction  tliat  it  is  no  judge  of  the- 
ological controversy.  Why  is  this?  Are  we  to  take  reftigc 
in  the  abandonment  of  our  principles,  or  to  acquiesce  in  the 
variance  of  practice  from  theor)' r 

The  solution  of  the  difficidty  may  he  found  in  the  ambi- 
guity of  the  term  State,  We  have  attributed  to  a  part  the 
predicate  of  the  i^holc, — to  the  lcgi:i>lative  or  executive  body 
the  prcTugatives  which  belong  to  the  universal  conimon- 
wcalth.     It  is  an  old  and  a  sound  belief, 

"  That  there  's  on  earth  a  yet  diviner  thing, 
Vcil'd  though  it  )ic,  than  Parliament  or  King." 

This  higher  bring  is  the  whole  State,  which  transcends  the 
government  because  it  includes  it.  We  speak  of  no  fic- 
titious residuum  of  sovereignty  in  the  nation:  let  all  consti- 
tuencies, to  the  lowest  fraction  of  inilucnce,  be  included  in 
the  government,  luid  let  it  jiosscas,  us  it  needs  must,  Xhc 


most  absolute  nnd  unboundpd  power  to  command,  nnd  its 
subjects  the  most  imhcsitating^  readiness  to  obey, — yet  re- 
gions will  rumuiii  which  il  cuunot  rliiim.  Art,  science,  lite- 
rature, jihiloitophy,  the  whole  domain  of  the  Rpeculative  rea- 
son will  still  be  indejwndent,  for  government  is  essentially 
praeticaL  We  ndmit  and  reverence  ita  competency  to  do, 
we  miiintain  our  own  prerogative  to  think.  If  government 
taxes  us  for  the  support  of  Juptgemaxit,  we  are  hound  as  sub- 
jects to  i>ay,  although,  as  tlirecily  or  indirectly  members  of 
the  government,  we  may  be  responsible  for  the  act;  if  go- 
vernment tells  us  that  Juggernaut  is  a  goil,  we  rpply  that  the 
voice  of  government  is  a  command,  itnd  the  godship  of  Jug- 
gernaut a  proposition.  Theology  in  exclusively  speculative: 
opinion  ia  the  result  of  speculation.  The  most  ignorant  art- 
isan who  decides  that  cliapil  ia  more  spiritual  than  church, 
is  so  far  as  purely  a  tlieorist  as  Mr.  Newman  when  he  argues 
against  Luther's  doctrine  of  justification. 

Yet  as  practice  is  based  at  every  step  on  speculation,  and 
the  idea  of  pure  good  involves  the  knowledge  of  pure  truth, 
it  might  Bet-m  that  theology  and  philosophy  were  the  first 
requisites  of  statesmen ;  that  kings  must  be  sages  or  sages 
kings.  A  great  thuiker  of  the  last  generation,  with  true 
logical  coiuiistency,  proposed,  as  the  highest  polity,  a  hierar- 
chy of  transcendental  pliilusophcrs,  scrAcd,  in  their  mini- 
sterial functions,  by  philosopInTS  non-transcendental  [Fickle. 
RecftUkhre).  But  as  the  imperfection  of  human  nature  will 
rarely  allow  of  the  union  of  the  two  great  requisites  of  go- 
vernment, it  Is  sufiicirnt  that  the  rulers  should  take  counsel 
of  the  wisest  men,  as  they  might,  in  their  several  dejiarl- 
mcnts,  of  engineers,  lawyers  or  architects,  and  judge  for 
themselves  from  obsenati4)M  «f  circumstjmces,  how  far  their 
communications  are  applicable  to  practice. 

In  arguing  against  the  necessary  competence  of  a  govern- 
ment to  judge  in  matters  of  religion,  we  might  well  have 
taken  a  farther  exception  to  the  imphed  limitation  of  the 
term  *  government*  to  the  more  conspicuous  members  of  the 
sovereign  body ;  but  as  we  have  taken  a  wider  view  of  the 
matter,  it  will  be  enough  to  have  noted  the  confiision  as  a 
fruitful  source  of  error.  In  the  main  result  we  agree  with 
Mr.  Ghidstonej  that  in  a  state  wholesomely  situatvd  and  na* 
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lurally  conRtittited,  it  is  the  duty  of  ihc  govi'iminjt  body,  in 
cotiiiidcriition  of  the  necessity  of  religion  to  the  Stntr,  tmd  of 
the  advantages  couferred  on  religion  by  luitionat  supportt  to 
endow  and  maintain  n  deHnitc  form  of  religion.  The  true 
reason  which  justifies  the  government  in  Belcction  isj  thut  il 
must  choose,  or  there  will  be  no  ostobUshinent.  An  un- 
avoidnbh:  inconvenience  ia  involved  in  the  poHHibility  tliat  it 
may  chooue  %\TongIy,  and  the  certainty  that  it  will  not  be  ad- 
mitted by  all  to  have  choecn  rightly,  If  it  proposes  its  reli- 
gion on  the  strength  of  its  own  claims  to  obedience  and  vene- 
ration, those  who  object  to  the  doctrinett  may  be  tempted  to 
deny  its  authority,  and  the  danger  be  inairred,  which  wu 
pointed  out  above,  of  the  corruption  of  the  sources  of  loyalty. 
Sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  ruler,  and  coniprehcnsion  of  the 
true  state  of  the  case  on  the  imrt  of  the  snhject,  will  be  found 
the  only  prcservativci  The  State  may  diRclaim  all  preten- 
sions to  infallibility,  and  yet  rest  on  the  expediency  of  having 
a  religion,  and  the  im{KJ8sibility  of  a  rcUjpon  unconnected 
with  disputable  flogmas. 

And  on  this  ground  the  State  may  claim  unciuuliflvd  obe- 
dience, Individuals  may  differ  from  its  decision,  but  they 
have  no  right  to  oppo&c  it.  An  ut^ust  war  and  a  false  reli- 
gion may  both  be  the  effi^s  of  an  error  on  the  part  of  the 
government.  Our  consciences,  as  subjects,  ore  diachnrgedj 
though  ve  pay  for  the  support  of  butli.  If  we  can  trace  the 
error  to  the  fundamental  constitution  of  the  State,  it  may  be 
a  sufficient  motive  for  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  existing 
form  of  government ;  if  it  falls  short  of  this>  ivc  must  submit 
till  the  governing  body  discovers  its  mistake:  iroiTjTiov  a  Av 
iee\fvf}  r}  ttoX*?,  ^  Tttfrriov  av-r^v  ^  to  ZUeuov  inipvKs.  Yet 
grossly  inconsistent  witli  the  very  notion  of  a  state,  as  we 
hold  the  refusal  of  taxes  or  ]>ersoual  services  on  8o*caUcd  con- 
sacntioufl  grounds  to  l>c,  we  blame  the  erroneous  views  of 
the  governing  body  more  than  the  recusants,  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  anomaly.  When  the  State  proclaims  iUelf  u»  the 
earthly  gtKl.  llic  great  Le\'iathan.  and  passes  from  it?  office 
of  directing  action  to  its  usurped  function  of  criticizing  opi- 
nion, it  jirovokcs  the  just  rcaistniice  of  the  fire  suprr-consti- 
tionnl  consricnrp,  nfttr  repelling  the  encro;ichment,  to  lre»- 
])ass  ia  rctaliutioa  ou  the  projKr  domain  of  government.    If 
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we  make  tithes  depend  ou  right  diviuc,  our  ndveraariea  may 
coKily  deny  tho  right  human,  the  unini|Hmt;haltIi:  appoint- 
ment of  law.  There  arc  indeed  outward  acts  so  clow^Iy  naao- 
ciated  with  opinion,  that  it  is  tjTanny  in  the  StJilc  to  compel 
or  to  forbid  tliem.  A  pliilosopher  in  the  ranks  would  pre- 
sent arms  to  the  pruceasion  of  the  host  lis  an  net  of  militAry 
oWdience ;  but  the  ranks  nre  not  crowded  with  j»hi!aso]ihKn!, 
and  to  an  honest  Presbj-tcrian  the  net  might  be  on  enforced 
idolatry.  But  these  ore  obviously  matters  of  detail ;  what 
outwftrd  nrtH  are  thus  identified  with  opinions,  it  ia  for  tho 
State  to  discover  and  to  allow  for  in  it«  legislation, 

Aud  here  the  question  of  persecution  might  seem  to  be  at 
an  cud.  The  Stale  has  no  right  to  punish  what  it  has  no 
right  to  know,  and  it  has  been  taught  itrt  limiU  by  resistance. 
Sttire  would  probably  have  been  too  fine  a  weapon  to  jiene- 
tratc  far;  yet  we  cimnot  but  admirt-  the  note  which  the 
Jesuits  attached  to  their  I'dition  of  the  Priurijna,  to  the  cll'ect 
that,  in  obedience  to  the  Holy  See,  they  acknowledircd  th« 
falsehood  of  the  Newtonian  system ;  still  the  Popo  was  iw 
good  II  jud^c  of  aslrunomy  n:^  the  parliament  of  theological 
polemica.  Perhaps  Kant's  acknowledgment  was  a  still  more 
delicate  hint  of  encroachment.  It  is  said  that  the  king  of  Pnis- 
sia  wrote  to  him  to  say,  that  he  understood  that  the  Critical 
Philosophy  was  dangerous  to  religion  and  morality ;  he  wished 
to  take  no  harsh  step,  but  he  hoped  the  author  would  rctrnct 
his  heresy.  ITie  old  philosopher  replied,  that  as  His  Majesty 
wished  it,  he  would  renounce,  and  did  thereby  renounce,  all 
his  views.  Mr.  Gladstone's  a]-gument  against  persecution  is 
derived  from  n  diflerent  source,  and  ib,  wc  think,  with  the 
exception  of  the  illustration  it  involves,  the  weakest  part  of 
his  work.  "  The  conclusive  reason  against  pcrwcution  is 
"  this :  it  is  not  prescribed  to  man  ;ut  an  instrument  for  his 
"  use ;  and  it  is  one  which,  not  being  so  prescribed,  it  would 
"  be  sinful  to  employ,  ax  it  woufd^  for  example^  be  sb\ftU  to 
"  Ifikc  uway  animal  /t/l*,  had  we  not  the  divine  ptTrttumon  to 
"  that  rffect,''' — page  77-  Surely  this  is  tritUng  xritli  the  no- 
tions of  divine  j>crmi!ision  aud  command.  Is  mi  incidental 
revelation  of  a  truth  or  of  a  law  to  prevent  ub  from  acknow- 
ledging the  universal  revelation,  that  the  laws  of  nature  are 
to  be  obeyed  ?  uml,  conversely,  is  iin  abscnoc  of  scripturul  ruve- 
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lation  to  imply  a  duly  of  not  exerting  our  reason  ?  Again,  he 
nays :  *'  We  have  th«  rijjht  to  entbrce  the  laws  of  the  land  by 
"  pains  and  pennltieR,  because  it  is  expressly  given  by  Him 
*•  who  has  dcclar4:d  tliat  the  civil  rulers,  &c."  *  *  ♦  "Ami 
"  BO  in  lhin(^  spiriltud,  hitU  it  pleased  Uod  tn  give  the  Church 
"  or  the  State  this  power  to  be  permanently  exercised  ov«r 
**  their  members  or  mankind  at  lai^,  we  should  have  the 
"  ri^ht  to  use  iU" — puff^  1 7^*. 

If  God  has  given  us  the  ideas  nf  Church  and  State,  our  re- 
sulting and  correlative  duty  is  to  apply  them  tu  life,  and  for 
that  purpose  to  contemplate  the  principles  of  their  unity^ 
and,  as  (iir  as  may  be,  to  realize  them  in  jiractice.  If  our 
task  is  facilitated  by  an  external  revelation,  a  Iranslation,  oa 
it  were,  of  some  hai-d  text  which  we  are  striving  in  vain  to 
interpret,  it  becomes  us  to  be  thankful  as  for  a  truth  com- 
municated, but  not  created.  If  jMirsecution  tentia  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  true  Church  and  State,  Gud  has  given  us  s 
power  to  use  it ;  if,  as  we  think*  it  docs  not,  we  do  not  un- 
derstAnd  how  it  should  have  been  revealed.  It  is  a  waste  nf 
time  to  speculate  on  what  the  universe  might  have  liccome 
under  another  system  of  laws.  We  regret  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone lias  used  this  argument,  the  more  because  his  views  on 
the  inca|)acity  of  force  to  operate  on  the  religious  principle 
arc  sound  and  satisfactory  by  themselves. 

But  his  original  propositions,  with  respect  to  the  duty  aud 
com|>etenej-  of  the  governing  body,  lead  him  into  a  yet  further 
difliculty.  The  mnintenance  of  a  Presbyterian  establishment 
in  Scotland,  by  aji  Anglican  Catholic  government,  is  a  start- 
ling anomaly,  if  the  State  is  bound  tu  establish  its  own  reli- 
gion. He  meets  the  objection  thus :  "  It  has  become  matter 
"  of  law,  and  of  compact  and  good  faith  by  the  law  as  such, 
**  To  this  extent  it  may  be  snid,/en  non  debuity  factum  vaiet." 
— pttffe  243.  And  in  accordauco  with  this  view,  Mr.  Glad- 
atone  recognises  the  duty  of  seeking,  by  individual  exertion, 
the  repeal  of  the  law.  We  c-aunot,  however,  consent  to  let 
the  matter  rest  here ;  the  Act  of  Union  may  solve  the  diffi- 
culty for  the  moment,  but  wc  ncquire  the  key  to  «milftr  difli- 
culties.  If  the  establishment  of  the  Kirk  viere  an  o|K'n  ipiiis- 
tion,  if  the  Union  were  now  t<»  be  formed  under  the  circum- 
stimccs  ^^  hich  actually  accompanied  its  propusal,  the  conso- 
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liilatiun  of  the  two  kingdoms  being  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
both,  and  the  maiutcauiice  of  Presbyteriauism  indisjK'tisable 
to  the  Scotch,  would  Mr.  Gladstone  reject  the  Union  mthcr 
thaa  Admit  the  heresy  ?  or  would  he,  as  in  pursuance  of  his 
prineiples  he  must,  if  the  Union  had  been  carried  without 
any  previous  stipidution  us  to  religion,  ossiet  in  imposing 
bishops  and  priests  and  deacons  on  the  aurpUcc-hating  saints 
f  the  North?  Wc  hope  that  he  would  do  neither,  but  rallicr 
lodify  his  principles  as  he  seems  to  us  Lo  have  done  in  the 
extreme  case  of  India.  We  admit  that  it  would  be  inexpe- 
dient to  press  our  religion  on  our  Eustcru  subjects ;  but  if 
we  may  contiult  a  clear  cxi>cdieney  there,  we  may  calculate 
the  doubtful  balance  of  advanta{;es  in  legislating  for  England. 
Mr.  Maurice's  answer  to  the  cluirge  of  inconsistency  In 
defending  the  Scotch  Establishment,  is  simple  and  satisfac- 
tory :  "  Wc  believe  that  we  could  educate  the  Scotch  on  a 
"  much  liettcr  and  more  effectual  system  than  they  have 
"  chosen  for  themselvcsj  biit  we  feel  that  we  have  no  right  to 
•*  leave  them  without  education ;  and  since  we  Hnd  that  there 
*•  is  not  energy  in  their  system  to  supiMrt  it^cllj  we  must  do 
«  what  we  can  to  support  it  for  them.  *  *  »  We  support 
the  Presbyterian  clergy  in  Scotland,  because  we  believe 
they  have  provided  an  education,  though  an  insufficient 
education,  for  their  country.'*  Wc  doubt  not  that  the  rule 
light  in  many  cases  be  applicable.  It  may  always  be  de- 
Lftd)le  to  establish  the  purest  form  of  religion  that  a  nation 
is  capable  and  willing  to  receive;  yet  there  is  always  a  risk 
.of  pci-petuftting  defects  when  we  stop  short  of  cf>mpletcnca8. 
•Tlie  forms  ui'  religion  cannot  be  iiidirt'crent  or  equally  good. 
The  8tate  cannot  certainty  ascertain  the  true  religion ;  but 
there  may  be  extemiU  or  negative  marks,  which  may  lead  it, 
when  it  is  practicable,  tu  prefer  some  one  system  to  ail  the 
rest. 

Mr.  (jladstune  thinks  that  fixity  is  one  of  such  requisites; 
and  aa  the  religious  principle  may  be  assisted  and  peiitctuutud 
by  the  aid  of  on  immutable  external  record,  he  considers  tliat 
u  statesman  would  prefer  Clnukeri.sni  to  SociniuniHrn,  which 
tampers  with  the  Bihlc.  Similarly  he  would  prefer  to  Qua- 
kerism sects  which,  besides  the  Scriptm^es,  received  the  sa- 
craments; lo  these,  Presbyteriauism  with  ita  confession  of 
VOL.  IX, — N",  ivm.  2  o 
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faith ;  "  and  lastly  he  would  prefer  to  this  the  polity  of  the 
'*  Euglial)  Church,  which  superadds  tn  the  evidence  and  guo- 
"  rantees  of  the  ^'ord,  of  sacraments,  of  creeda  and  of  primi- 
"  tive  pracUces.  a  perpetual  succession  of  clerg)',  by  whom 
**  these  have  been  received  as  they  were  delivered  in  regular 
"  order  from  hand  to  band." — page  G-l.  Tliere  in  some  truth 
in  these  distinctions,  but  Uiey  prove  too  much.  If  the  Re- 
formed CathoUc  Church  offers  many  tests  to  the  State,  the 
Romanist  bids  higher  by  the  mention  of  infallibility.  "  We 
"  found  to  our  horror,"  says  aj»  English  devotee  of  Catho- 
licum,  after  inquiring  of  a  Romaoiat  divine  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  reunion,  "  that  the  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  the 
**  Church  made  the  acta  of  each  successive  council  oblifratory 
"  for  ever,  that  what  had  been  once  decided  could  never  be 
"  meddled  with  again/' — Froudea  Remains,  vol.  i.  p*  307. 
Nay,  the  Church  of  Home  itself  woidd  be  for  state  purpijaea 
improved  by  the  schism-shunning  and  scluHm- creating  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  inasmuch  as  it  condensed  and  suhdificd  into 
doctrine  all  the  lo(»8e  superstitions  which  had  Iwfiire  floated 
about  in  undetermined  practice.  We  admit,  however,  tliat 
pennaneuce  and  steadiness  are  negative  conditions  to  be  i«- 
garded  by  the  Stnte  in  choosing  a  religion,  and  that  they  ore 
better  secured  by  the  perpetuity  of  a  successive  body,  than 
by  the  rigour  of  articles  and  formulas.  We  cannot  enter  into 
the  argument  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  Church  derived  from 
its  truth,  "A  statesman  believing  in  God  will  prefer  revealed 
"  to  unrevealed  reUgion.  «  *  *  On  the  same  principle  of 
"  theism  he  will  be  bound  to  prefer  the  entire  revelation  of 
"  God's  will  Ui  any  partial  exliibition  of  it." — pagt$  G5,  <>6. 
Undoubtedly  he  will  do  bo  ;  but  an  adversary  might  urge  the 
superiority  of  a  creed  profefwcdly  unrevealed  to  one  which  be 
would  represent  as  making  false  pretensions  to  revelation, 
and  at  this  stage  of  the  argument  the  statesman  could  scnrody 
answer  him. 

We  now  turn  to  Mr.  Maurice :  he  has  shown  what  educa- 
tion is,  and  why  it  is  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  State;  and 
it  remains  to  inquire  into  the  machiner}'  whicJi  is  \q  produce 
H.  A  thoughtful  pohtician  woidd  at  once  perceive,  "that 
"  nothing  short  of  a  syitcm  which  should  penetrate  the  whole 
"  heart  of  socie^;  which  should  miuglc  and  cuusubstantiate 
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*'  iUeir  hHUi  all  the  fomui  of  life ;  which  should  act  upoo  oiid 
**  thmiif^h  all  the  relations  of  life,  noiild  really  sntjafy  his 
'*  wants.  lie  may  be  quite  unable  to  imagine  how  such  a 
"  system  should  be  coiielructed;  he  may  thiuk  that  it  must 
**  imply  the  existence  of  a  marhincry^  and  of  a  body  of  men 
"  to  mavt  that  machinerj',  both  verj-  perilous  to  the  civil 
"  power." —  Voi.  iii.  pp.  142,  U3.  The  danger,  however,  must 
be  faced,  and  the  outline  uf  the  nysteni  drown.  Mr.  Maurice 
assumes  that  there  must  be  schoolmasters  spread  tlirough 
the  land,  and  hopes  for  the  approbation  of  "  Lord  Brougham 
and  the  Central  Coraraittce/'  when  he  suggests  that  the  pay- 
ment of  their  labours  should  neither  be  derived  from  the 
Home  Office,  which  might  detrude  them  in  the  eyes  of  those 
whom  they  have  to  teach,  nor  collected  by  subscription,  which 
might  make  them  dependent  upon  thera ;  and  he  trusts  that 
he  will  not  be  "  accused  of  the  lo^'e  of  novelty  for  its  own 
«akc,**  if  he  suggests  that  the  produce  of  the  land  in  their  re- 
spective districts  should  be  taxed  for  their  support.  "  I  need 
"  not  go  into  details ;  some  to  whom  the  plan  has  been  sug- 
*'  gested  arc,  I  beheve,  in  favour  of  a  twelfth ;  some  of  an 
"  eighth ;  to  strike  a  balance  between  them,  let  us  say  a 
"  tcuth."  Agahi,  as  a  sort  of  homuge  to  the  pre\-alcucc  of 
the  centralizing  jirinciple,  he  would  consult  uniformity,  by 
placing  the  schoolmasters  of  a  large  district  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  superior,  "  let  us  call  him,  if  you  please,  mTr»ew, 
that  we  may  still  keep  to  tlie  phraseology  of  the  Poor  LaMr«," 
who  should  be  surrounded  by  a  staff  of  learned  men,  ex- 
empted from  the  business  of  local  instruction.  He  also  pro- 
poses the  establishment  of  certain  coriMrations  for  the  direct 
encouragement  of  the  higher  hninchcs  of  learning,  "  to  which 
**  a  useful  knowledge  writer,  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
**  the  ci\ilians,  and  liking  to  convey  an  oblique  allusion  to 
*'  the  grand  and  curaprehcusivc  objects  of  these  institutions, 
**  would  ])erhaps  ^ve  the  name  of  u»icer*i/w;"  and  for  the 
hnmtlesa  gratihcation  of  the  prevalent  taste  for  Greek  deriva- 
tives, ho  would  call  the  Unions,  governed  by  the  overseers, 
ttiocewes.  Now  where  is  the  steam  pmver  to  be  found  which 
is  towork  tliis  complicated  system  ?  Suppose  that  the  utatcs- 
man  boks  round  him,  and  finds  U  in  actual  operation ;  sup- 
pose that  he  Ands,  that  at  uu  early  stage  uf  the  aatioaftt  hi- 
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story,  n  body  of  Freemasons  have  come  from  a  distant  south- 
ern land,  and  ngninf^t  the  opposition,  or  under  the  indiflvr- 
cnce  of  the  State,  have  created  such  a  machinery  and  Bet  it  in 
motion,  and  continue  at  this  hour  to  work  it.  The  existing 
state  has  been  formed  under  this  mystcriouH  influence;  it 
finds  this  cori>omtion  in  possession  of  the  management  of 
education,  and  it  can  only  ask,  what  is  the  priaciple  of  the 
society  ?  why  it  devoted  itself  to  education,  and  why  it  gave 
vitality  to  the  national  system,  in.steud  of  undermining  it? 
The  answer  is,  that  it  was  founded  on  the  diatinctiim  between 
the  man  and  his  animal  mature, — that  which  he  has  ever  been 
struggling  to  overcome,  and  has  ever  failed,  till  "  a  cry  has 
"  gone  up  from  the  common  heart  of  human  kind,  that  the 
"  Being,  to  whom  the  conscience  in  man  teatitiea,  should 
**  pome  forth  »  #  «  that  he  should  ^ve/reedoni  to  man." 
These  Masons  say  that  the  enll  has  been  answered,  that  n 
body  has  been  established,  circumscribed  by  no  limits  of  time 
and  space,  to  enjoy  the  true  estate  of  humanity,  and  thai 
they  are  cmpowpre<l  to  invite  all  men  to  this  universal  feU*>w- 
ship,  and  "  to  this  end  have  liturgies,  im  inspired  book,  n 
holy  feast  of  thanksgising  and  communion."  The  Catholic 
Church,  it  need  not  be  said,  is  the  realization  of  this  sup- 
posed body;  and  therefore,  it  is  urged,  the  statesman  has  not 
to  determine  an  o{)en  question,  but  to  say  whether  it  is  wise 
to  divert  the  funds  of  the  Church  irom  its  purjwses,  or  to 
allow  them  to  be  held  as  at  present.  And  if  it  is  objected, 
according  to  a  n  idely-sprcad  popular  prejudice,  that  the 
Church  uf  England  is  not  the  original  national  Church,  he 
answers  that  l*opeiy  had  ojiprtsscd  the  freedom  and  imjvedcd 
the  functions  of  the  Church ;  that  it  had  subjected  the  nntioanl 
sovereignty  to  a  foreign  head  ;  and  that  the  Stiite  exercised  a 
comiKtent  and  sound  discretion,  in  declaring  tliat  ]Hirti(>ii  of 
the  Church,  which  protested  against  these  iunovationa,  to  be 
the  true  representative  of  the  original  body.  As  he  elsewhere 
forcibly  remarks  :  "^  The  Church  may  protest,  ev\\^  may  ortac 
'*  that  requin;  to  be  denounced,  and  against  these  slic  will  lUl 
**  up  her  voice ;  but  Protestantism  can  never  be  her  essential 
"  characteristic—  her  name  is  Catholic.  But  a  nation  is  c»- 
"  sentially  Protestant ;  it  dcnomiccs  the  very  idea  of  n  um» 
"  verbal  visible  sovereignty, — of  every  sovereiguty  which  m- 
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"  terferes  with  the  direct  suIwrHinalion  of  kinfrs  to  Gik!." — 
Vol.  m.p.  8G, 

Wc  thmk  that  Mr.  Maurice  has  made  out  a  satisfactory 
rase  in  favour  of  the  Angliron  Chturh.  Doubtless  it  lias 
educated  aud  docs  educate  the  nation,  and  has  a  nmchinery 
admirably  adapted  to  its  iiinctionH;  but  we  would  ask  him 
to  applv,  in  this  case  also,  his  nise  custom  of  lot.ik,iug  for 
some  portion  of  positive  truth  in  every  Btrong  and  widely- 
spread  couviction.  He  must  know  how  many  honest  men 
think  that  education  is  still  unprovided  for,  and  seek  to  pro- 
mote it  by  societies  and  schools ;  but  he  seems  scarcely  to 
value  instruction  sufHeiently,  as  the  moit  powerful  instru- 
ment of  education.  We  do  not  think  that  boards  or  com- 
mittees are  sufficient  to  educate  the  i)eopIc,  but  neither  do 
wc  tliink  that  the  Church  cau  alone>  or  as  its  chief  end,  efiect 
their  instruction. 

It  is  loudly  urged  by  the  moat  devoted  friends  of  the 
Church,  that  religion  is  essential  to  teaching,  and  that  in- 
struction %ritho\it  rchgton  is  worse  than  utter  i^onmce. 
Religion  is  ess<.-atial  to  teaching,  but  it  is  also  essential  to  the 
untaught ;  and  if  it  roust  be  absent.  It  would  not  follow  that 
the  autTercr  must  also  be  deprived  of  all  advantages.  But, 
in  fact,  the  probability  of  coming  nithin  the  reach  of  religion 
is  vastly  inci-eascd  by  mental  cultivarioiit  The  instructed 
intellect  has  a  Ihousaod  avenues  by  which  it  may  be  reached, 
while  the  unlettered  peasant  knows  but  one.  Tlie  deaf  or 
the  blind  have  tcnijtUtion  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out, 
and  also  the  wisdom  which  might  overcome  temptation.  It 
may  be  that  the  lettered  villain  is  more  dangerous  than  the 
igiioront,  as  the  majority  of  highway  robbers  are  doubtless 
athletic  men ;  but  who  would  cramp  the  muscles  and  tlie  sta- 
ture, because  a  vigorous  body  is  a  more  dangerous  weapon  ? 
The  root  of  the  error  is  want  of  faith ;  all  things  may  be  used 
to  good  or  evil,  but  each  is  to  be  perfected  after  its  kind.  It 
ia  presumption  to  doubt  Uiat  means  are  to  be  prepared  for 
le  accomplishment  of  ends  which  arc  beyond  our  sight. 

le  land  will  not  bear  com  by  ploughing  without  seed,  but 
neither  will  the  grain  grow  if  the  land  is  not  prepared.  Wc 
doubt  not  that  a  hearty  acknowledgment,  on  the  part  of  tlie 
Church,  of  the  duty  of  imlimited  iastruclion,  aud  a  cheerful 
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willingness,  where  it  cannot  directly  co-operate,  to  cnunte- 
nancc  the  efforts  of  others,  would  tend  to  reconcile  its  oppo* 
nenta  and  fix  ita  wavering  friends,  &r  more  than  any  agita- 
tion for  the  Bible,  the  whole  Bible,  and  nothing  but  the  Bible. 
We  are  no  advocate**  for  the  liberalizing:  or  diluting  its  for- 
mulas for  the  purpose  of  including  Dissenters ;  manj  sepa- 
ratists were  driven  beyond  it  by  the  uiyust  interference  of  the 
Slate  in  former  time«,  and  some  will  always  be  produced  by 
the  tendency  of  mankind  to  opposition.  In  the  Cotholici^ 
which  connects  it  with  primitive  Christendom,  and  tlic  uni* 
versal  offex  of  its  lienetits  to  those  who  choose  to  profit  by 
them,  it  not  only  strengthena  its  historical  claims  to  support 
in  England,  but  suggests  to  the  statesman  some  of  the  moat 
important  tests  which  he  ought,  as  far  as  |}ossiblc,  to  require 
in  a  national  establishment. 

There  is  one  portion  of  the  machinery  of  the  Church  which 
we  consider  it  most  important  for  the  State  to  maintain, — the 
principle  of  a  hierarchy;  in  which  the  differences  of  wealth 
and  rank,  and  the  elevation  of  tlic  highest  membcm  nf  the 
order,  may,  to  a  considerable  extent,  mix  the  clergy  up  with 
secular  interests,  and  prevent  them  from  sinking  the  nmu  in 
the  priest.  As  certainly  as  the  revenues  of  the  Church  are 
reduced  to  o  low  equolity,  and  tlie  clergy  excluded  from  the 
bench  of  magistrates,  frightened  out  of  society,  and  confine<l 
to  the  arbitrary  Umita  of  their  functions,  will  they  act  as  a 
body  against  the  real  interests  of  the  State,  and  for  the  fur- 
thcronce  of  the  supposed  interests  of  their  order :  nay,  they  will 
cause  a  still  greater  evil,  if  tliey  have  not  already  begun  to  do 
so,  in  holding  out  for  theoretical  admiration  a  false  ideal  of 
humanity,  while  they  furnish  no  example  of  the  practical  life 
from  wliich  they  are  debarred.  SecuJarity  ia,  in  one  scnae,  n 
defect  in  clergy  or  in  laity,  but  it  must  be  sulKlued  and  in* 
eluded  in  a  higher  principle,  not  evaded ;  for  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged,  that  the  world  ia  the  subject-matter,  not  the 
opposite  of  religion.  Neither  the  eagerness  of  leveling  on- 
tiiusiHAui,  nor  tlic  jealous  and  selfish  instinct  of  oligarchy,  are 
so  actively  hostile  to  the  worldly  interests  of  tlie  clergy,  ikS 
the  weli'mcaning  tendency  of  society  to  admire  nu  antithesis 
of  itself;  yet  if  fttatesmcM  will  not  tokewaruiii^  by  the  luRtoiy 
of  roonasticism  and  celibacy,  let  them  liuk  round  at  the  vu- 


rioits  Becte  which  rejoice  in  a  purely  professional  ministiy, 
and  they  will  find  amnn;^  them  a  common  disposition  to  pro- 
test against  the  intorfeience  of  the  State  with  themselves^  and 
to  disclaim,  on  the  part  of  their  clei^y,  all  exercise  of  poli- 
tical fiinctions.  The  view  is  no  doubt  honest,  but  it  is  pro- 
duced by  circum  stances;  and  us  we  recognise  no  right  in  any 
man,  least  of  all  in  a  teacher  of  the  people,  to  abdicate  his 
duties  as  a  citizen,  we  would  willingly  retain  any  institution 
which  has  practically  ^ruarded  against  such  desertion. 

The  expressions  of  some  religionists  with  respect  to  the 
State  arc  curioua :  *'  The  maiDspriug  of  all  the  evil,  the  root 
*'  of  all  the  bitteniess,"  says  a  sectarian  omtor  quoted  by  Mr. 
Maurice,  '*  is  the  alliance  of  secular  and  anti-secular  princi- 
**  plea  in  the  union  of  Church  and  State  #  *  *  there  never 
"  will  be  any  permanent  peace  in  the  State,  or  any  true  pro- 
"  gre«s,  Ac.,  in  the  Church,  till  the  bonds  of  that  unhallowed 
"  union  are  finally  and  fur  ever  demolished  aiul  annihilated." 
Now,  as  Mr.  Maurice  truly  observes,  there  seems  to  be  an 
assumption  here,  that  Church  and  State  are  founded  on  two 
opposite  and  irrcconcileable  principles,  sucukr  and  anti-HCcu- 
lar;  nor  can  he  understand  why  it  should  be  a  reason  for  dis- 
solving the  alliance,  that  the  secular  and  unchristian  body 
would  be  lefl  in  greater  peace  and  quiet.  "  That  which  is 
**  worldly,  that  wluch  is  anti-christian,  1,  as  a  Christian,  wish 
"  to  see  utterly  uprooted.  1  may  bear  with  its  existence,  1 
"  may  seek  God's  time  for  destroying  it,  but  1  must  seek  to 
**  undermine  it,"  Ac. —  Vol,  \\\.  pp,  U5,  116. 

More  formidable  symptoms,  however,  of  a  desire  to  ex- 
clude tJie  State  from  all  participation  in  the  sanctity  due  to 
the  Church,  liave  appeared  of  late  among  the  supporters  of 
Anglican  Catholicism.  The  advocates  of  the  via  media  com- 
monly speak  of  tile  State  as  the  oppressor  of  the  Church.  It 
has  not  yet,  they  say,  committed  the  sacrilege  of  seizing  tlie 
endowments ;  but  it  suppresses  synods,  forbids  excommuni- 
cations, and  confines  the  miuistry  to  the  beggarly  pittance  of 
two  daily  services  instead  of  seven.  Some  of  thein  are  will- 
ing to  bear  with  the  connexion  in  the  hope  of  better  timca: 
the  more  ardent  would  declare  their  independence  at  once. 
We  mncerely  hope  that  these  excellent  men  will  abstain  from 
a  step  which  would  lead  to  unavoidable  schism.    We  believe 
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that  they  have  done  great  service  to  the  cause  of  knoTtledge 
by  the  testimony  which  they  have  borne  ugoiiist  prevnleut 
errors.  They  raay  not  occupy  the  citadel  of  truth,  but  th«y 
have  token  a  jwsition  which  covers  the  opproachcs  to  it.  In 
opposition  to  the  shallow  ijidiffcrcntism  of  the  tiinc,  ihcy 
have  HSHcrtcd  the  unity,  not  indeed  of  truth,  but  of  the  or- 
thodox faith  ;  as  against  the  licpurc  of  private  judgment  they 
have  Bet,  not  the  correspondinp  duty  of  judging  right,  but 
the  duty  of  submitting  to  the  Church.  But  their  greatest 
merit  is  of  a  nature  ^vluch  ia  not  aufiiciently  appreciated  by 
even  candid  men  ;  it  is  that  of  thorough-guiiig  ud\  orates,  svho 
are  required,  in  all  controversies,  to  set  every  side  of  the 
question  fully  and  fairly  before  the  judgment  of  the  specula- 
tive  understanding.  Many  of  the  startling  results  which  the 
Oxford  divines  have  promulgated,  are  legitimate  deductions 
from  premises  which  their  adversaries  conceded  without 
alarm.  In  the  common  conduct  of  life,  we  would,  for  the 
most  part,  be  willing  to  abide  by  the  opinions  of  that  pre- 
ponderating portion  of  mankind 

"  Which  Bcldom  doc«  a  fooUsh  iLing, 
And  never  eay»  n  wiie  one." 

Bui  we  must  maintain,  that  in  argumentative  discussion  even 
an  honest  and  consistent  reducfio  ad  abimrdum  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  casual  advantage  of  a  paralogistic  spring  tVom 
false  pretences  ia  a  practical  coincidence  with  truth.  Tbui*, 
while  they  believe  all  sarrcducaa  to  be  inchideii  iu  tlie  Church, 
they  scorn  to  respect  the  seculai-  and  profane  State.  The 
Nonjurors,  whose  doctrine  they  have  adopted,  consider,  as 
Mr.  Maurice  says,  the  civil  povcr  "as  a  vulgar  instrument 
"  contrived  clueily  for  material  objects,  but  deriving  a  certain 
"  dignity  fn)m  a  divine  person  called  a  king  *  *  4t  and 
"  farther  permitted  to  employ  itself  in  upholding  the  interest 
**  of  another  i-cally  celestial  body,  coiled  the  Church,"  &c. — 
i*affe  104,  Well  may  he  prefer  "  the  heathen  notion  of  a 
"  slate  rising  into  beauty  and  order  at  the  touch  of  a  divine 
"  l\Te,  to  this  Christian  notion  of  a  body  constituted,  as  it 
"  would  seem,  of  three  principal  elements,  an  absolute  king, 
"  money  bags,  and  a  liangman."  We  need  n<it,  however, 
devote  turthcr  attention  to  the  tendencies  of  the  Chtu'ch  or 
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of  felipous  horlies  to  reject  the  State  from  their  recognition^ 
As  loug  ns  they  are  confined  to  theory,  they  appear  to  be  op- 
(toiied  to  the  existence  of  government ;  if  they  could  be  real- 
ized, they  would  ovcrthmw  it.  but  only  to  establifih  a  polity 
of  their  own.  The  Komish  hierarchy  and  the  Covenanters 
of  Scotland  raised  their  spiritual  power  on  the  ruins  of  po- 
venimcnt,  ouly  to  make  it  temporal ;  and  when  this  change 
has  taken  place,  Uic  old  antagonism  dcvclopes  itaclf>  and  the 
strujJK^e  of  Church  and  State  commences  anew. 

In  the  more  ditlicult  nnd  ur^nt  inquiry  as  to  the  duty  of 
the  guverumcut,  wc  appear  to  have  come  to  some  practical 
conclusions.  We  deny  that  it  is  to  profess  a  religion ;  but 
we  require  of  it  the  education  nf  the  people,  and,  as  the  most 
elHcacious  method  of  education,  the  cstabUshmcnt  of  a  reli- 
gion. Ab  this  establishment,  however,  is  desirable  only  as 
tending  to  the  odvimcemenl  of  religion,  it  will  follow,  from 
the  same  principlct*,  that  in  circumstances  wliich  counteract 
it«  tendency,  it  may  be  omitted.  It  will  also  follow  that  the 
maintenance  of  more  than  one  form  of  reliffion  by  the  State 
may,  in  some  case;*,  be  admissible.  The  example  of  Prussia, 
and  that  of  some  of  tlie  Amcriciui  states,  may  he  adduced  in 
favour  of  a  dividwl  or  indisiriininale  supjHJrt  of  sects;  and  in 
this  conntry  it  has  been  recommended  by  a  writer  of  consi- 
derable reputation,  Nf  r.  George  Comewall  Lewis,  in  his  work 
on  Irish  Disturbances  and  the  Irish  Church  [Louduii,  1836]. 
It  is,  however,  very  dangerous  lu  encourage  a  belief  in  the 
herefi)',  tliat  one  opinion  is  as  good  as  another.  The.  support 
of  the  gtivernmeut  w  ill  be  nscribed  to  approbation  nnd  not  to 
acquiescence.  In  one  form  of  ductriue  it  may  hv.  counte- 
nancing error,  in  more  than  one  it  must;  for  whoever  is  sa- 
tisHrd  with  the  contemporaneous  existence  of  the  incuui- 
patible  opinions  in  dirtcrcnt  minds,  must,  if  he  only  under- 
stands his  own  priuciples,  deny  the  tmity,  and  in  the  unity 
the  reality  of  truth.  No  sect  can  bi-  exempted  from  acqui- 
escence in  the  major  of  the  Athanatsitm  creed.  Define  the 
wort!  Catholic  how  we  will,  it  is  before  all  things  ueccssary 
that  we  hold  the  Catholic  faith.  Wc  have  not  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  distinguish  between  trstablishment  nnd  endowment. 
The  civil  privileges  which  the  clergy  may  enjoy,  such  as  in 
England  the  baronial  and  parliamentary  rights  of  the  bishojis. 
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partly  serve  to  comppiisatf  for  correaponding  civil  diutbtltties, 
nnd  are  on  the  whole  a  part  of  the  eiidowTnent  which  the 
State  has  appointed  for  the  direct  or  indirect  furtherance  of 
education.  Power  mid  iwraona!  rank  arc  supplemf>.nt«  to 
monry,  or  cheap  sulx^titutca  for  it.  When  the  State  ha«  once 
adopted  a  religion,  the  remoininf;  sects  have  no  reason  to 
complain,  as  Mr.  Lenis  and  his  party  do,  of  pnrliality  in 
the  details  uf  its  system  of  cucoiuragcmcnt.  Ministers  and 
aniKisaadors  may  not  be  the  only  desening-  or  able  citizens ; 
b\it  wh«n  they  are  chosen,  it  in  no  matter  of  complaint  for 
their  disappointed  rivals,  if  they  hare  a  mnnopuly  ijf  patron- 
age nnd  decorations.  Let  the  State  here,  as  elsewhere,  con- 
fine ititelf  to  its  fair  claiuiB,  and  it  wilt  easily  make  them  good 
against  all  opponents. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  view  which  we  have  adopted 
will  seem  to  many  a  desecration  of  the  idea  of  a  commnn- 
wealth,  and  most  to  those  who  arc  most  tamiliar  with  histo- 
rical associations.  Religion,  supported  by  a  state  without  a 
conscience,  would  have  been  nnintcllijfiblc  to  a  Roman,  a 
Greek  or  a  Jew.  National  worship  was  to  them  the  bond 
and  expression  of  national  life ;  it  did  not  consist  in  opinions, 
nor  could  it  be  divided  Hmonp  indiWdnals ;  the  priest  was 
the  representative  of  the  State,  and  the  organ  by  tvhich  it  ac- 
knowledged its  connexion  with  Heaven ;  and  oflen  the  mafri- 
strate  was  the  priest.  There  was  no  thou*;ht  of  estiiblish- 
mcnt  or  of  preference.  A  strange  religion  might  be  true, 
but  it  was  not  their  religion.  They  neither  asked  nor  per- 
mitted the  pnrticipHtion  of  foreigners  tn  their  own.  The  opi- 
nions of  the  governing  body  w«ti'  rndiflerent  to  thwr  sub- 
jects, but  their  due  ftdfilment  of  the  customary  worship  wa» 
indis|>rnsn1)lc  to  their  claim  to  allegiance.  When  the  Atlie- 
nians  jib<iHshed  the  government  uf  kings,  they  retained  a  sa- 
crificial king,  that  the  gods  might  not  be  more  meanly  served. 
It  followed  from  this  view,  that  sacrilege  was  treason.  Apo- 
stasy is  but  the  Greek  for  revolt. 

Consequently,  when  Christianity  formed  itscH"  in  tlio  de- 
caving  empire,  it  was  frit  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  national 
existence.  "  In  the  eyes  of  the  l^iman  jurists  tin-  very  cx- 
"  istcnce  of  Christianity  was  treason  against  the  State;  it  was 
**  H  contradiction  to  the  first  principles  of  law  and  civil  ob»- 


"  dicnce*/*  The  stone  ciit  without  hands  broke  in  pieces 
and  decomposed  the  gold,  und  the  brass,  and  the  iron,  and 
the  clay.  The  madem  European  kingdoms  found  for  them- 
selves soniethinj;  of  a  national  worship.  The  ceremonies  of 
knightjngg  and  coronations,  the  respect  paid  to  local  saints, 
and  the  confused  mixture  of  old  notions  with  new,  led  to  the 
belief  in  a  Church  of  France  or  Church  of  England  ;  hut,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  common  authority  of  the  priesthood 
through  Christendom,  and  the  pretensions  of  the  Cniversol 
Primate,  were  a  living  testimony  ogaimil  tlic  exclusiveness  of 
any  particular  church  or  eommunion.  The  Ileformation  cut 
(he  knot  by  breaking  tbe  Church  into  fragments,  but  itcould 
not  solve  the  djrticulty  of  reuniting  the  political  t<>  the  spirit- 
ual life  of  the  nation.  The  reaction  against  Rome  supported 
the  belief  for  a  ttmej  but  it  has  decUneU  graduoUy  till  the 
present  day.  It  was  impoB«ibIe  to  nee,  even  in  the  great 
Protestant  queen,  a  head  of  the  Church  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  Poni\fer  maximu*  of  aacient  or  of  modem  Rome  bad 
borne  that  title.  The  papal  empire  was  the  only  polity  which 
ever  appropriated  Christianity  as  it«  peculiar  Ufe  and  prin- 
ciple. In  its  purity  it  would  have  been  too  fine  an  essence  to 
be  fixed  evt^n  by  Rome,  iDde|Krndc-nt  n»  she  was  of  oational 
restrictioos  and  Umitationa.  The  rebellion  against  the  Vati- 
can, which  asserted  the  purity  of  religion,  and  vindicated  the 
independence  of  separate  states,  failed  to  make  either  of  its 
ineotimablc  conquests  the  principle,  though  either  might  be 
the  ufeguard,  of  the  aUier. 

The  real  distinction  between  heathen  and  Christian  states, 
though  not,  as  we  think,  the  true  principle  of  comjwnsation 
for  the  loss  of  oil  exclusive  religion,  as  the  element  of  national 
Ufe,  is  well  slated  by  one  of  our  ablest  scholam : 

"To  tfaosc  who  think  tlmt  political  society  was  ordained  for  liighcr 
purpofln  tlian  those  or  mere  pnlin'  and  traffic,  llic  priocipir  of  the  ancient 
comfflonwcsltfax,  in  making  ogreemc-nt  in  r«ligtoii  and  morals  the  t««t  of 
citixcDihip,  caoQOt  but  sppcar  wise  and  good.     And  yet  the  mixture  of 

*  Sec  Four  Sfrmaru  aavaeJtid  ^rArr  tht  lAtntnitp  i^CamMdg*,  by  tlie  Rev. 
ClurlrR  Mrni«le,— J.  \v.  Pwkcr,  London,  1S3!>,— a  pulitiralinn  nliicli,  in  «  iraoll 
•I^C",  OM'itt'ffi  mucb  ToltiaWf  iiifonoatwo  on  llic  liiJtnry  (if  relijcioii  u  connoted 
wit  .  uiil  tuiii)  inifroatiujrncwt.     Tli«  rttemiit  auibOr  <grei>i  wtlli  lu 

f.  '  >■  oi  ilic  TiAlKinal  rlciDrnl  in  tlir  ntigion  o(  nintlcrn  (inics,  Ixil  dtf- 

fofi  T-LLit  ui  utumoch  ai  be  wliliei  tnd  thinka  it  practicable  to  roiarigorate  it. 
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races  is  fucntia)  to  the  improTemuit  or  matikind.  *  "  *  How  then  waa 
the  problem  to  be  solved  I  How  could  civilizatiun  Iw  attaioed  without 
moral  dogcncracj-  i  *  *  *  ChrisUaDitT  has  answered  these  questions  most 
satisractoril)'  by  luakini;  rrli^oas  and  moral  agreement  indcpendcDt  of 
race  or  ontioiial  customs  ;  by  furnishing  us  with  a  sure  crlleiion  to  di- 
stinguish hctwccn  vrfaat  is  esscutifil  aod  eternal,  and  what  is  indiflTereDl 
and  t«rn)iorar)'  or  loral.  •  *  ■  I'he  bond  and  teat  of  citizcnAhip  is  now 
furnishi<d  to  us  in  the  profession  of  Christianity.  Jle  who  is  a  Christian. 
AtX  bis  race  be  what  it  will,  let  his  national  customs  be  n-er  so  ih'SiFrcol 
frutn  ot]nt,  is  fitted  to  become  our  fellow-citiccn.  He  who  is  not  a  Chris* 
lian,  though  his  family  may  have  hvcd  for  generations  on  the  same  scmI 
with  us,  though  they  may  have  bought  and  sold  with  as,  though  they  nmy 
have  been  protccte<l  by  our  laws,  and  paid  tjues  m  return  for  that  protec- 
tion, is  yet  essentially  not  a  citizen  but  a  wtjourniat." — Dr.  ArmtUC*  Prt^ 
fact  tQ  the  Third  volume  of  Tfturtfdidrt.  pp.  wi'u  xviii. 

If  we  look  on  religion  as  the  principle  of  nationid  unloD, 
we  filuill  uudcrstaud  the  meaning  of  political  disqtialtticutiuns 
on  religious  groiwds.  It  is  fashionable  to  confuse  them  with 
the  notion  of  pcrsrcution,  of  which  we  have  already  itpoken 
as  inconsistent  with  the  dutieg  of  a  stitte.  Punishment  tu- 
diets  pain,  and  diBtranchisemcut  may  inlUct  pain^  but  tUs- 
fruuchiscmcut  is  tiot  therefore  punishment.  The  state  must 
provide  for  its  own  existence  by  the  exclusion  of  alt  who  vio- 
late the  conditions  of  its  vitality.  As  the  law  which  author- 
izes the  confinement  of  madmen  is  just,  while  a  command  to 
burn  them  alive  woidd  be  tjTannical,  the  limitation  of  power 
tx)  the  natural  members  of  the  eommonwcollh  dUfers  from  the 
gratuitous  persecution  of  those  who  are  rejected.  All  ancient 
commonweal llis  were  essentially  and  necessarily  oligarchies, 
fur  the  iucommtmicable  kiasmanship  and  worship  which 
bound  the  members  together,  imphcd  the  denial  of  the  fnm- 
cliise  to  new-comers  and  aliens  in  blood.  And  even  now,  if 
the  Stjitc  is  to  have  a  religion,  it  ought  to  have  a  government 
confined  to  the  dominant  communion.  If  Protestantism  is 
the  test,  Romanists  must  be  rejected ;  If,  as  Dr.  Arnold 
thinks,  Christianity,  all  those  who  deny  it.  He  seems  to  al- 
lude to  the  Jews  as  the  proper  objects  of  disqualiticatton }  but 
the  example  is  scarcely  a  fair  one,  as  the  true  ohjet-tion  to 
their  admission  into  the  Stale  is  their  separate  nationality. 
We  sj>cak  of  the  Jewish  itenuasion ;  but  we  might  as  well 
talk  of  the  Negro  persuasion  or  the  cop per-colo tired  faith. 
Tlic  Jews  arc  still  a  race,  and  have  slill  a  aeiwrutt;  aUegiaiicc, 
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which  lakes  precedence  of  their  loynlty  to  the  land  of  their 
birth  or  residence.  A  convert  to  Christianity  renounce«  his 
nation  with  his  belief:  if  it  were  nut  so,  il  would  be  us  ano- 
mftlous  in  theory  to  admit  the  proselyte  to  our  fraQchise,  as 
now  to  receive  the  unconverted  body.  In  practice,  either 
meanure  would  probably  Ix;  incllicieut  and  harmless. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  lest  of  citizenahip  iu  our  times,  it  seems 
as  if  it  must  be  that  of  Christianity ;  and  yet  the  vagueness 
of  the  criterion  increases  with  its  extension.    Who  are  Chris- 
tians?    Arc  Unitarians?     "'nierc  is,"  says  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  we  believe  he  is  on  the  whole  right,  "  a  far  wider  differ- 
"  ence  between  Catholic  Christianity  and  Uuitarianism  (re- 
"  garded  in  the  abstract),  than  Iwtween  Unitarianlsm  and  the 
"  religion  of  the  works  uf  Plato."— />(7^c  69.     Or,  as  Cole- 
ridge,  once  :i  Unitarian  himself,  remarked,  "To  say  that 
•*  Unitarian  Christianity  is  belter  than  no  Christianity,  is  aa 
"  if  we  should  say  that  sugar  of  lead  was  better  than  no  sugar, 
"  and  therefore  put  it  in  our  tea."     Are  men  who  beUevc  in 
!hristianit\-,  without  professing  it,  to  be  included  in  Uie  de- 
inition,  or  men  who  adopt  the  name  without  the  beUef  ?     Is 
practice  to  be  taken  as  a  test  or  assertion  ■■     Is  tuiptism  the 
test?  then  Quakers  will  be  excluded.     Is  it  dispensed  with? 
then  your  CalhoUc  citizens  wilt  not  recognise  their  unbaptizud 
compatriots.  I'he  moral  oud  quiet  Ptatoniat  might  be  rejected 
for  the  vicious  fauatir.  of  Honic  new  and   unacknowledgiKl 
heresy.     Whichever  way  we  look,  the  test  of  Christianity 
seems  incapable  of  being  applied.     Let  us  not  be  mistaken. 
We  would  include  in  the  Christian  name  all,  ur  almost  all, 
'who  loy  claim  to  it.    Far  as  Uuitariauism  is  Irum  Orthodoxy, 
tre  doubt  not  that  Unitarians  may  be  practical  Christians. 
The  inflvienrc  of  bcUef  on  prarlicc  is  griat,  and  extentl'5  be- 
yond the  believing  subject  j  for  the  average  moral  conJiliuu 
of  men  is  decided  by  the  force  of  opinion,  as  rcQected  from 
the  mass  of  society,  and  not  as  iuimedialcly  opcnitin^  from 
within,  and  is  therefore  the  index  of  the  good  or  Iwid  tend- 
ency of  the  prevailing  rather  than  of  the  particular  creed ; 
but  ns  there  arc  relijjiioiis  heretics,  so  there  may  be  orthodox 
bchevcrs  who  arv  bail  citizens.    Old  legislators  cared  nothing 
for  opinions,  if  the  citizen  assentcfl  to  the  outwanl  worship 
uf  the  State ;  but  we,  if  we  are  to  make  Christianity  the  basis 
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of  separate  nationalitj.  must  gucsa  loosely  at  belief,  or  take 
every  man  na  his  own  statiiinent. 

If  then  Chrintmnity  is  too  uncertain  a  lest  of  citixenahipr 
and  has  ncverthelc5s  made  a  narrower  principle  of  union  im- 
po«siblu,  it  becomes  us  to  consider  whether  there  may  not 
still  he  found  a  wider  and  yet  better  dcQncd  basis  of  political 
society*.  There  ia  one  qualification  which  cannot  be  falsely 
assumed,  participation  in  our  common  humanity.  Christi- 
anity first  dispensed  -with  the  necessary  exclusivenesa,  by 
which  ancient  states  were,  aa  wc  said,  oligarchical,  by  reveal- 
ing the  tnie  nature  of  man, — not  by  creating,  aa  Dr.  Arnold 
seems  to  think,  a  new  element  of  communion  omonf;  fellow- 
cntizens,  bnt  by  opening  one  which  had  been  hidden  from 
statesmen  and  legislators,  though  it  was  sjinbolized  by  the 
partial  stibstitutes  they  provided.  We  may  aomelimes  gaze 
upon  the  light  to  the  neglect  of  the  objects  it  was  kindled  to 
illuminate.     If  the  discovery  was  true,  it  is  true  for  ever; 

fiiiH»'  yAp  aiTTtv  ml  Oim  impivitrrai 
ayivifrii  iroirii'  Scu'  ily  p  rtwpayitivu. 

And  this  groat  pohtical  lesson  of  Christianity^  as  explained 
by  its  results,  consists  in  the  knowledge  of  man's  indindnal 
capacity  to  attain  that  spiritual  improvement  which  laws  of 
old  struggled  to  etfect,  a  knowledge  which  has  do  neceMary 
connexion  with  Pelagianism,  aa  the  statesman  can  only  look 
to  independence  of  human  control.  To  him  remains  the  ne- 
gative responsibility  of  securing  the  conditions  of  good,  by 
protecting  the  freedom  of  action  against  the  ooUision  of  ad- 
verse wills  and  the  material  impccUmenta  of  circumstances. 
In  short,  we  know  o  truth  of  wluch  Icgislotors  of  old  were 
not  ignorant,  that  the  will  of  man  is  corrupt  and  evil ;  but 
while  they  could  only  counteract  it  by  int^titutions  whirh  at 
most  would  but  raise  the  subject  to  the  level  of  tlie  lawgiver, 
we  can  trust  for  its  purification  to  a  higher  principle  than 
human  law,  which  therefore,  in  its  own  department,  supcr- 
aedca  our  Icgialatiun,  even  where  it  haa  nut  yet  be<!u  prac- 
tically applied ;  for  we  know  that  what  is  actually  true  of 
ChriKtinns  must  be  pntenlially  existent  in  mon. 

Trusting  tlieu  to  the  fahore  which  he  has  claimed,  or  may 
claim,  in  the  common  privilc^i;c8  of  humanity,  we  can  admit 
to  the  correaponding  finncHsc  of  citixenahip  whoerer  is  per- 
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mnnently  settled  in  the  land.  He  can  be  adopted  into  no 
merely  uuLtouul  reliRion,  for  our  faith  transcends  nationality; 
but  he  will  find,  iu  Ihc  ideal  pcraouality  of  the  State,  an  or- 
ganic unity  to  which  he  will  be  usaiintluteU  by  common  inter- 
ests and  allef^ance.  We  may,  indeird,  well  desire  to  see  an 
additional  bond  of  social  unity  in  the  agreement  of  Jarring 
in  a  uutiuaal  belief  and  worship ;  for  every  man  who 
"ttrucstly  holds  an  opinion  must  desire  it  to  be  shored  by  tho 
members  of  tiie  whole  to  Avhich  he  belongs;  and  failing  of 
his  ivish,  may  attach  himself  in  preference  to  an  arbitrary 
or  imaginary  body  in  which  he  can  And  the  commiuuon 
he  deaircft,  transferring  lii»  loyalty  from  the  commonwealth 
to  a  party  or  a  sect.  The  statesman  must  teach  individuals 
to  refer  themselves  to  the:  nation  as  the  whole,  which  in- 
cludes them,  and  connectA  them  with  one  another ;  but  he 
can  only  succeed  in  pari.  The  resting-places  of  the  mind 
between  the  individual  and  the  universe  of  maiUiiudj  arc 
variable  with  times  and  modes  of  thought.  A  family,  a 
neighbourhood,  a  profession,  a  langui^^,  Christendom,  Uie 
world,  form  the  successive  limits  which  may  bound  men's 
yearnings  for  sympathy  and  uniformity,  which  will  be  most 
earnest  in  the  narrowest  sphere,  and  hiwe  srarrely  force  to 
spread  to  the  widest  witliout  dissipation.  The  tUtticulty  of 
national  churches  is,  that  we  place  the  measure  halfway,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  our  warmt-T  nlfections,  and  short  of  the 
exlFemc  generalization -i  of  the  reuMjn  and  imagination ;  in 
thia  also  rests  their  strength,  that  their  object  ia  definite  and 
tanjB^ble,  without  being  repuUively  narrow  and  exclusive. 

If  our  main  object  hud  been  to  convey  to  our  renilers  an 
outline  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  work,  we  should  have  done  him 
great  injustice  in  our  sehx^tion  of  quotittlons.  AVe  are  cun- 
cemcd  chielly  with  his  print^iples,  and  have  no  op[M>rtunity 
of  entering  into  his  development  and  application  of  them,  in 
which  we  think  him  strongest.  The  view  which  we  have 
adopted  of  the  true  connexion  of  the  Church  with  the  Stale, 
ia  to  a  great  extent  realized  by  the  actual  condition  of  tin: 
British  ompirc,  and  we  would  willingly  have  referred  to  Mr. 
Gla<Utone*s  vahiable  hummaiy  of  the  facts  which  show  it  to 
be  60.  'ITic  discussions  on  personal  religion,  as  affected  by 
statocooncxiou  and  on  the  liistory  of  tuleratiou  uud  private 
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judgement,  are  very  valuable.  The  style  of  thr  work  U  vi- 
gorous and  sometimes  eloquent^  but  not  altop^ether  exempt 
fironi  the  neighbouring  vice  oi*  declamation.  Wc  arc  glad  to 
know  that  it  hoa  faccurcd  general  uttcntion. 

Still  more  anxioiiHly  would  wc  recommend  to  our  riiudent 
the  study  of  Mr.  Maurice's  importimt  work,  which,  by  its 
wider  extent,  would  have  rendered  any  attempt  tu  give  a 
aummary  of  it  c%'en  more  incoiujHitiblc  with  our  present  pur- 
pose. Its  political  results  depend  on  the  theological  nnd 
])hi]o9<)phical  jirinciples  to  which  it  is  originally  devoted. 
VVc  think  that  Mr.  Maurice's  originality  of  thought,  and  ex- 
traordinary power  of  apprehending  general  laws,  is  uot  al- 
ways Kiipporti'd  by  a  proportionate  accuracy  in  the  t?»tima- 
tion  of  facts.  Hii;  subsumtions  of  cases  under  principles  ore 
so  loose,  as  sometimes  to  remind  us  of  a  muscular  hand  which 
is  too  &titr  to  grasp  a  small  body  lightly.  ^Vhcrcvcr  he  seta 
an  idea,  and  finds  on  institution  which  symbolizes  it,  he  trans- 
fers the  necessity  of  the  idea  to.  its  empirical  and  casual  re- 
presentative. Tlius  he  is  not  contented  to  let  baptism  reat 
on  the  ground  of  positive  institution,  but  proves  the  «  priori 
nccessit;^'  of  a  rite  which  shall  be  offerctl  to  all,  from  the  es- 
sential \uiiver»ality  of  the  religious  offers  of  Christinnitj*. 
The  purely  speculative  clement  seems  to  predominate  in  hi* 
miud  over  the  faculty  of  observation  and  judgment ;  and 
yet  wc  have  another  quarrel  with  him  on  the  ground  of  his 
constant  attacks  upon  theory  and  speculation  as  such.  Now 
wc  admit  that  Ihith,  or  a  state  of  obedience  to  the  practical 
reason,  is  more  e^tscntial  to  us  than  the  attainment  of  truth 
by  the  understanding;  and  so  the  functions  of  the  heart  arc 
more  \\tn\  than  those  of  the  eye ;  yet  it  would  be  strange  to 
intrrnipt  a  discussion  upon  colours  by  derlaraution,  not  upon 
the  imperfection  and  possible  errors  of  %-ision,  but  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  linng  in  Itealtb  in  the  total  absence  of  sight.  Heap 
what  abuse  we  will  ou  oitr  faculties,  wc  can  only  du  it  by  llic 
help  of  our  fiicultics,  roit  avruv  trrepol-i.  The  undent  landing 
judges  the  understanding,  and  the  reason  the  reason ;  aiid 
wIjcu  liretl  of  chasing  themselves  in  a  perpetual  rotmd  of  arif- 
difquahttcalion,  will  remain  the  only  means  by  wliich  wc  can 
apprehend  or  arrive  at  truth.  And  what  other  object  haa  Mr. 
Maurice  or  any  one  else  iu  discussion?  nut  operations  of  the 
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conscicnc2  or  nets  of  duty,  but  the  speculative  truth  wliich 
contains  the  formal  conditions  of  both  :  or  if,  fiir  u  moment,  wc 
revtTt  from  llic  operation  of  thouj^bt  to  the  thinking  subject, 
we  usume,  by  the  act  of  appeaUng  to  his  understandiug, 
that  his  duty,  for  Uic  moment,  consists  in  the  jipcculativc  ap- 
prehension of  the-notions  and  forms  of  thought  submittixl  to 
him ;  aud  arc  inconsistent  in  calling  him  off  from  its  perform- 
ance tu  the  irrelevant  and  yet  homogeneous  contemplation  of 
the  lifeless  notion  of  duty.  Mr.  Maurice's  propensities  to 
calumoiate  ajxrciUation  find  vent  more  than  once  in  attacks 
ui>on  German  philosophy  and  theology.  Wc  scarcely  know 
who  are  included  in  his  censure,  as  we  beheve  there  is  no 
pnssiblc  combination  of  opinions  on  any  subject  of  inquiry, 
which  might  uot  be  exemplified  in  German  Htt^rature ;  but  if 
the  objection  is,  as  we  bcUcvc,  to  deep  and  systematic  thought 
on  the  principles  of  thought  and  on  tlic  universe  which  they 
mould,  or  to  laborious  and  successful  invcKtigations  of  Bibli- 
cal criticism  and  Jewish  antiquity,  wc  cannot  but  blame  so 
bold,  original  and  honest  a  thinker  for  his  disparageroenl  of 
earnest  search  aflcr  tnith.  He  complains  that  philologers 
and  mitiquai-ions  do  nut  supply  his  spiritual  demands;  they 
DCTcr  offered  to  do  so.  Uc  says,  that  if  wc  earnestly  desire 
in  know  the  meaitiiig  of  the  Kpistle  to  the  Ffebrcws  or  the 
fourth  gospel,  a  Germanized  st^holar  wUl  answer,  that  Saint 
I'huI  did  not  write  the  one,  or  Saint  John  the  other.  Why 
does  he  assume  that  the  answer  would  l>e  given  without  re- 
ference to  his  cpicstion  ?  And  dotf:s  he  not  think  that  tlie  au- 
ihcnlirity  of  the  sacral  canon  ta  a  fit  subject  of  inquiry,  and 
that  in  the  very  endeavour  to  profit  by  its  instructtuns  there 
is  a  tacit  assumption  of  its  validity? 

Our  last  objection  lu  Mr.  Mauricc^s  mode  of  \rriting  refers 
to  the  superlatives  of  admimtion  or  terror  and  sorrow  with 
which  he  speaks  of  the  great  objects  onwlilch  he  writes.  Wc 
dislike  them,  nut  fur  their  exaggeration,  but  for  their  inade* 
quacy.  Superiiitives  imply  degi-ees  of  comparison:  eternity, 
conscience,  God,  can  be  reverently  spoken  of  in  the  jMJsitive 
only.  We  have  only  been  induced  to  nuike  these  critiwd  re- 
marks from  our  high  sense  of  Mr,  Maurice's  powers,  and  of 
the  service  which  he  has  iH;rf(irmcd  to  the  cause  of  truth.  If 
Ave  may  judge  ft-om  the  humble  and  sclf-dcprcciating  tone  iu 
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which  he  writes,  he  would  foi^ve  them  more  easily  than  the 
remark  with  which  we  shall  conclude, — that  as  a  pregnant 
and  profound  thinker,  we  consider  him,  among  the  writers  of 
our  time,  second,  and  hardly  second,  to.  Coleridge. 


Article  III. 


1.  The  African  Slave  Trade.      By  T.  F.  Buxton,   Esq. 

Murray.     1839. 

2.  Corre^tondence  relating  to  the  Slave  TVade.   Classes  A.  B. 

C.  D.  and  the  Further  Series  of  the  same  Classes  for  the 
same  year.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by 
command  of  Her  Majesty.     1838-39. 

3.  Esclavage  et  Traite.    Par  Agenor  de  Gasparin,  Maitre 

des  Requites.     Paris,  1838. 

Op  all  the  subjects  which  have  claimed  the  attention  of  the 
legislature  and  awakened  the  sympathy  of  the  people  of  Kng- 
land,  none  certainly  has  been  more  powerfully  and  perse- 
veringly  urged  upon  the  nation  than  the  abolition  of  the 
African  slave-trade.  No  cause  could  ever  boast  of  more 
zealous,  virtuous  and  untiring  advocates.  The  career  of 
many  of  our  best  statesmen  and  orators  derives  its  brightest 
fiime  from  their  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  Negro ;  and  the 
nation  at  large  has  taken  part  in  the  anticipated  triumph 
of  the  principles  of  humanity  and  justice,  by  the  expenditure 
of  twenty  milhons  of  money,  devoted  to  an  object  worthy 
of  a  Christian  and  a  civilized  people.  For  many  years  it 
would  seem  as  if  all  the  means,  which  the  private  energy 
or  the  public  force  of  Great  Britain  could  command,  have 
been  at  work :  journeys  have  been  undertaken  by  the  young 
and  tlie  adventurous  to  those  inhospitable  regions,  which 
are  the  cradle  of  African  bondage ;  parliamentary  inquiries 
have  served  to  corroborate  the  results  of  scientific  enter- 
prise ;  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  has  joined  with  the  elo- 
quence of  the  senate  to  rally  the  members  of  every  sect 
and  party  to  this  common  standard.  Whilst  all  the  world  haa 
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been  ni  pence,  our  fleets  have  wiiffLt)  perpetual  war  with  the 
uhhorred  trjiffic;  our  diplomary  has  Hcvotcd  its  activity  and 
its  iugcnuity  to  dcviac  means  of  rtprc**ion  in  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  our  maritime  rourUi  have  f^adunlly  prcparcdt  aud  still 
enforce,  under  the  authority  of  British  judges  in  ever)-  \nxrt 
of  the  worldf  a  complete  and  stringent  system  of  internntioiud 
kw,  adapted  to  the  detection  of  maritime  disguises  and  the 
ippresaion  of  ilHrit  tnide.  There  ia  not  a  corner  of  the  earth 
IFhich  han  not  heard  that  England  hiia  deen-ed  that  slnvury 
and  the  slave-trade  shull  cease  to  be ;  and  that  she  has  pledged 
her  honour,  her  treaaurr,  her  intelUpeucc  and  her  forces,  to 
perpetual  hostility  with  the  agents  of  that  traffic  and  tlie 
atrocious  eviU  of  that  condition. 

Nevertheless,  with  all  these  exertion;*  fresh  in  our  mindw, 
wtiilst  we  arc  indulging  in  the  benevolent  exultation  of  grati- 
fied humanity,  our  pride  is  lowered  and  our  hopes  ore  daslu-.d 
by  the  startling  but  unquestionable  statements  of  the  books 
and  papers  non-  before  us.  A  melancholy  instance  of  mhat 
human  states mannhip  is  worth  at  the  best  t  Take  the  purest 
motives  and  devote  them  to  the  noblest  cause, — atlorn  your 
effort*  with  the  highest  clocpicnce,  and  guide  them  by  the 
clearest  lights  which  the  wisdom  of  the  nation  can  atrord> 
not  divided  uitu  factions,  but  directed  to  the  attainment  of 
one  end  by  the  Inat  means ;  use  the  strength  of  the  moat 
powerful  state,  after  it  ha*  sufficed  to  restore  peace  in  iho 
world}  rouse  Uie  whole  of  ci\'ilizatiou  hi  your  behalf;  stud 
tlio  glubu  with  your  out-posb*  and  your  agents,  uU  proclaim- 
ing the  same  principle,  all  working  in  the  same  cause, — and 
yet  you  will  find  yourself  baffled,  at  the  end  of  nearly  half  a 
ccutury,  by  the  meanest  crimes,  by  the  most  sordid  pai>sion6 
which  disgrace  mankind.  You  will  find  your  resources  insuf- 
ficient to  prevent  the  soil  of  barbarous  lands  from  bearing  ita 
accursed  fruit.  You  will  be  unable  to  check  a  truflic,  which 
yields  n  profit  of  180  j)cr  cent,  to  the  trader.  You  will  bo 
less  able  than  ever  to  understand  by  what  inscnttablc  law  of 
Providence,  evils  of  such  magnitude  and  atrocity  can  exist 
iu  the  world,  unless  the  wit  and  power  of  man  in  the  service 
of  his  better  purposes  be  weaker  than  the  wit  and  power 
which  he  prostitutes  to  his  basest  undertakings. 

Bat  however  severe  the  lesson  of  disappointment  may  bo 
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to  Ihosc  who  have  Wen  trained  in  the  fair  but  tlehisive  hope 
that  t!ie  abominations  of  the  Afrlcnn  slave-trade  had  been 
wiped  out  for  ever ;  however  dispirited  mc  may  be  to  find 
that  a  woric  ulucli  enlisted  so  many  grciit  men  and  so 
much  national  sympathy  in  it8  behalf,  Is  still  unaccomplished, 
we  tnist  the  present  generation  will  rival  the  last  in  its  zeal> 
and  that  it  will  proHt  by  the  exjiericnce  so  painfully  ac- 
quired, to  arrive  at  happier  and  more  secure  results. 

The  first  step  is  obviously  to  make  the  public  acquainted 
with  the  cnonnity  of  the  evil.  Mr.  Buxton's  book  has  ujwaed 
the  subject  in  so  able  a  manner  that  our  task  in  this  respect 
will  be  confined  to  following  lilra  over  the  ground,  with  the 
addition  of  a  few  of  the  more  striking  facts  and  audacious 
\iulAtiou8  of  treaties,  which  the  piibliralion  of  the  last  aehea 
of  Parliamcntar}'  papers  has  brought  before  us. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  evidence  which  his  work  supplies 
in  the  most  cunvcoicnt  form,  we  pro|>o8c,  however,  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  on  the  principal  featui-es  of  the  case.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  filave-tradc  is  obviously  attributable  to  two 

?at  causes,  over  which  we  have  hitherto  Iwen  able  to  cx- 

:?iBe  no  control,  v\z.  the  state  of  Atrira  on  the  one  himd, 
and  the  abundance  of  the  supply;  the  state  of  America  on  the 
other  hand,  and  the  magnitude  (>f  the  demand.  To  these 
permanent  and  inherent  elements  of  the  present  condition  of 
two  great  continents,  we  are  only  able  to  oppose  an  interme- 
diate and  ineffectual  check.  The  whole  activity  of  the 
Almlitionists  has  I>een  tlirected  to  the  prevention  of  the  trade 
by  cutting  off  the  middle  passage,  or  the  means  of  tmnsport 
firom  tlie  Guinea  coast  to  the  American  slave-markets ;  by  a 
species  of  blockade  of  the  African  shores;  or  by  cruisers  des- 
tined to  intercept  the  slave-vessels  at  the  entrance  of  the 
West  Indian  and  American  ports.  But  if  it  l>e  notorious 
that  all  the  revenue  cutters  in  the  service  cannot  put  down 
Rmuggling  on  the  coast  of  the  ci^nlized  and  populous  islonda 
of  Great  Britain,  when  the  rate  of  duty  is  such  as  to  offer 
nn  adequate  premium  to  the  smuggler ;  it  in  obvious  H /br- 
fiori  that  the  British  cruisers  must  be  quite  incomjM.>'tcnt  to 
suppress  n  Inulr,  encouraged  by  the  natives  of  the  coast, 
sheltered  by  the  interestwl  perfidy  of  ICurujHiau  scltli-ments 
on  that  coast,  and  repaid  by  the  most  enormous  profit^— 
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cspecinlly,  when  tJio  vcbsoIs  cinploj-cd  on  that  service 
"htnx  trt  strti^lo  with  all  the  (lifticiiltlc^  and  dangers  of  an 
unhealthy  rlimate,  a  vasX  mngc  of  sea  nud  shore,  and  to 
chase  the  fastest  and  moiit  reckless  sailors  in  the  wnrhl. 
We  cannot  refrain  frnm  making  thuw  ri-niarks  on  i}ic  ma- 
nifest and  unavoidable  inciticiency  of  our  cnuBers ;  but  at 
the  same  time  m-c  will  not  dismiss  tliis  part  of  the  subject 
without  piiying  the  tribute  of  nvir  res]KKTt  In  Ihat  portion  of 
the  no\y,  which  is  employed  on  the  roost  painful,  perilous 
and  inglorious  duty  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Per- 
haps the  introduction  of  steamers  on  the  African  coast,  and 
the  adoption  uf  other  remedial  nit>asure8  to  Avhich  \vc  shall 
subsequently  revert,  may  render  the  duties  of  the  officers  and 
crcwB  engaged  there,  at  once  less  onorous  and  more  erticlent. 
Nolliing  certiiiuly  shoiUd  be  nojrleelcd  w  hicb  can  relieve  men 
placedon  such  a  service,  from  the  hardships  to  which  they 
are  necessarily  exposed. 

The  chief  source  of  Uie  evU  is  manifestly  in  Africa  it- 
self. As  long  OS  the  nati>'es  of  that  immense  continent  live 
only  by  prcyiuf?  upon  each  other,  like  tlic  wild  beasts  of  their 
desert.'* ;  as  lon[y  as  their  only  idea  of  commerce  in  the  in- 
terior is  the  sale  of  their  prisoners,  and  as  lon^  as  the  only 
merchandize  bartered  on  the  coast  for  the  produce  oi  Eu- 
rope is  human  tlp!^h ;  as  long  :ls  the  infernul  pae<»ions  of 
9a\figes  are  allowed^  imchecked  by  aut;ht  of  civiliKalion  or 
ChristJimity,  {say  rnthor,  fostered  by  the  corre«iKindin^r  in- 
terests of  men  professing  to  be  civihzcd  and  Chri*.lian.)  to 
nm  wild  in  the  chase  of  men ;  as  long  as  the  population  is 
drained  from  the  countr}',  at  the  rate  of  a  nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion of  human  beings  per  nnnum>  in  exchange  for  articles  not 
cscceding  iu  value  what  one  year's  labour  of  those  same  un- 
fortunate slaves  would  readily  pnicm-c  from  the  rich  but  ncf^- 
leclcd  soil;  ns  long  in  ^hort  as  slavery  nnd  the  slnve-tradc 
furniah  the  only  means  by  which  the  Alrican  is  brought  into 
contact  M'ith  the  European — the  only  means  by  which  he  ean 
procure  the  brandy,  the  beads,  the  cutton-cluths,  the  fruii- 
powdcr  and  the  rude  firc-amui,  which  are  become  iudisjien- 
Ridile  even  to  the  savage  nders  of  those  regions— as  long  as  nil 
these  clemcuts  sub&ist,  the  slave-trade  is  rooted  in  tlie  :Vfric!ui 
soil,  and  our  efforts  to  cut  off  its  shoots  and  repress  it  by 
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external  coercion  are  necessarily  ineffectual.  The  native 
slave-dealer  on  the  coast  fulfils  his  contracU  with  the  Exiro- 
pean  slavers  at  any  cost  of  life :  and  it  is  not  an  exa^eration 
to  say,  that  the  population  of  the  whole  continent  of  Airica  is 
drained  off  by  a  current  which  flows  towards  the  coast,  as  the 
waters  of  a  river  flow  from  some  large  inland  kke  to  the  sea* 

*'  On  the  authority  of  pahlic  docameots,  parliamentary  eridence.  and  the 
'  worlu  of  African  travellers,  it  appears  that  the  principal  and  almost  the  only 
cause  of  war  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  is  the  desire  to  procure  slaves  for 
traffic ;  and  that  every  species  of  violence,  from  the  invasion  of  an  army, 
to  that  of  robbery  by  a  single  individual,  is  had  recourse  to,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  bis  object.  Lord  Muncaster,  in  his  able  historical  sketches  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  in  which  he  gives  us  an  analysis  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Privy  Council  and  the  House  of  Commons  about  the  year  1790,  clearly 
demonstrates  the  truth  of  my  assertion,  at  the  peri^  when  he  published 
his  work  (1792) ;  and  the  authorities  from  that  time,  down  to  the  present 
day,  as  clearly  show,  that  the  most  revolting  features  of  the  Slave  Jrade,  in 
this  respect,  (at  least,  as  regards  the  native  chiefs  and  slave-traders  of 
Africa,)  have  continued  to  exist,  and  do  now  exist.  Bruce,  who  travelled  in 
Abysunia  in  1770,  describing  the  slave-hunting  expeditions  there,  says: 
'  Tlie  grown-up  men  are  alt  killed,  and  are  then  mutilated,  parts  of  their 
bodies  being  always  carried  away  as  trophies  ;  several  of  the  old  mothers 
are  also  killed,  while  others,  frantic  with  fear  and  despair,  kill  themselves. 
The  boys  and  girls  of  a  more  tender  age  are  then  carried  off  in  brutal 
triumph.' 

"  But  it  may  be  said,  admitting  these  statements  to  be  true,  they  refer  to 
a  state  of  things  in  Africa  which  does  not  noic  exist.  A  coosiderable  period 
of  time  has  indeed  elapsed  since  these  statements  were  made  ;  but  it  clearly 
appears,  that  the  same  system  has  obtained,  throughout  the  interior  of 
Africa,  down  to  the  present  time ;  nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  any  favour- 
able change  will  take  place  during  the  continuance  of  the  slave-traffic. 

"  Captain  Lyon  states  that,  when  he  was  at  Fezzan  in  1819,  Mukni,  the 
reigning  Sultan,  was  continually  engaged  in  these  slave-hunts,  in  one  of 
which  1800  were  captured,  all  of  whom,  excepting  a  very  few,  cither  perished 
OD  their  march  before  they  reached  Fezzan,  or  were  killed  by  their  captor. 

"  We  have  obtained  most  valuable  information  as  to  the  interior  of  Africa 
from  the  laborious  exertions  of  Denham  and  Clapperton.  They  reached 
Soudan,  or  Nigritia,  by  the  land-route  through  Fezzan  and  Bornou,  in  1823, 
and  the  narrative  of  their  journey  furnishes  many  melancholy  proofs  of  the 
miseries  to  which  Africa  is  exposed  through  the  demands  for  the  Slave  Trade. 
Major  Denham  aaya  :  '  On  attacking  a  place,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  country 
instantly  to  fire  it ;  and,  as  they  (the  villages)  are  all  composed  of  straw 
huts  only,  the  whole  is  shortly  devoured  by  the  flames.  TTie  unfortunate 
inhabitants  fly  quickly  from  the  devouring  element,  and  fall  imraediatelv  into 
the  hands  of  their  no  less  merciless  enemies,  who  surround  the  place ;  the 
men  arc  quickly  massacred,  and  the  women  and  children  lashed  together 
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and  made  slaves.'  Denbam  Uira  tclb  us  tliot  the  Qt-ghami  nation  hod 
been  ditcomfttcd  bj*  the  Sheik  of  Bornoti  '  in  fi*o  different  *iipf.iiUoQS,  when 
at  least  30,000  poor  crvstttre4  were  slaugbtirrcd,  aiwl  tkrer-rourtlu  oT  that 
number,  at  least,  driv«n  into  ftlaver)'.' 

"  Cnmmodnre  Owen,  who  w&A  employed  it)  the  lunrcycf  thceafttrraccnat 

Df  AfricA  nlicmt  the  yeani  1623  and  1834,  BayA  :  '  The  riches  of  Qailimaiie 

[eoutinted,  in  a  trifling  degree,  of  gold  and  silver,  but  prindpaUy  of  ffnin, 

[which  woa  produced  in  euch  quantitJM  as  to  supply  Mozambique.     But  the 

tntroducrioi)  ol  the  Slave  1'rade  stojtped  the  pursuita  or  industry',  and  changed 

thoiie  places,  where  [teocc  and  ajericulture  had  formeriy  reigned,  into  the  scat 

ol  war  and  blocKbhcd.    Contending  tribes  are  now  cotutantly  strirtog  U> 

ohtmin,  by  mutual  conflict,  priioncra  as  fllav»  Tor  >aic  to  the  Portugtieve* 

who  excite  thcK  wars,  and  fatten  on  th«  blood  and  wntcbfldnoas  they 

produce.'     In  cpeaking  of  Inhambam>,  he  says :  '  The  ilaves  they  do  obtain 

an-  tlir  fpoila  pf  war  anwng  the  petty  tribes,  who,  were  it  not  for  the  market 

they  thus  find  for  tbi-ir  prisoners,  wimld  in  oil  likeliho'id  rvtnain  iu  peace 

with  each  ullier,  owl  probably  be  ctmiiPClMi  by  bonds  of  mutual  interest.' 

Mr.  Afthiiiun,  agent  »tf  thp  American  Colonial  Society,  in  writing  I"  ilu> 

of  l>in>ctors,  fn>m  Lilnria.  in  16:23.  nays,  'The  following  incident  I 

rHatc,  nr>t  for  its  ningularity,  for  aimilar  eventn  tolce  place,  perha|M.  every 

month  in  the  year,  but  it  tuu  fallen  under  my  own  obiien'atinn.  aiul  t  can 

vouch  fur  Its  authenticity  ; — King  Roatswaia,  our  most  powerful  s»p|iorti.'r. 

and  steady  friend  among  the  natives,  (no  he  has  uniformly  ^own  himself.) 

'received  a  c|Uiuitity  of  goods  on  trust  from  a  French  ftJavrr,  for  which  he  sli- 

^pulatcd  to  pay  young  slaves — he  makes  it  a  point  of  honour  to  be  punctual 

|b>  hb  eogagements.    The  time  wu  at  hand  when  he  expected  the  return  of 

the  alaveftand  he  had  not  the  alavcv.    Looking  around  on  the  peaceable  tribes 

ab<nit  bin)  fur  his  victimn,  he  singled  out  Ilic  Qncuks,  s  amnU  agricultural 

and  trailing  people  of  most  inolTentKive  cbanKtcr.     His  warriors  were  nkiJ- 

fUIIy<Uatriboted  to  the  different  hamlets,  and  making  a  simultaneous  assault 

on  the  sleeping  occupants  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  accompliahed,  withnnt 

difficulty  or  resistance,  in  one  hour,  the  annihilation  of  the  whole  tribr  ;— 

•very  adult,  man  and  woman,  was  murdered — cwry  hat  fired  !  Very  j*oung 

fcfaihlfeci,  generalfy,  shaied  the  fate  of  their  parents  ;  the  boys  and girU  alone 

rece  merved  to  pay  the  Frenchman.*"— flaj/aa  oa  fAe  Stow  TYade.  p. 

!U>— 58. 

Nor  ore  these  horrors  conRncd  to  the  sava^  chiefs  of  West- 
ern Africa.  StaiciiicntA  have  been  addressctl  to  the  British 
Goveriinn'nt  by  eye-witnesses  of  the  gazouas,  or  slavc-hiinta, 
whipli  hnve  been  rcgfiilarly  cAnricd  on  by  the  urmy  nf  that  en- 
lifrhteiicd  reformer — of  thai  eminent  ally  of  ciriHzntion  anil 
humanity — the  I'ucha  of  Egjpt !  The  whole  partienlars  an: 
given  in  a  work  of  \f .  Leon  <le  I^bordc,  entitled '  Chaste  aas 
Nh/jrrea^i  wc  shall  borrow  Mr.  Buxton's  abridged  account  of 
uuc  of  these  expeditious. 
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»  M.  —  ■  leanit  tliat  four  expeditions,  called  gaswahs,  anoDally  set  out 
from  Obeid,  tbe  capital  of  Kordofan,  towards  the  south,  to  the  mountains 
inhalMted  by  tbe  Nobas  negroes.  Tbe  manner  and  object  c^  their  departure 
■re  thus  described :  One  day  be  beard  a  great  noise ;  the  whole  village  ap- 
peared in  confbsion ;  tbe  caralry  were  mounted,  and  tbe  iafantry  discharging 
thnr  guns  in  the  air,  and  increasing  tbe  uproar  widi  their  still  more  noisy 

hnxras.     M. ,  on  inqniriog  tbe  cause  of  the  rejoicing,  was  exultingly 

tM  \^  a  follower  of  tbe  troop,  *  It  is  the  gaawab.'  '  Tbe  gaawab !  forwhat 
—gazelles  ? '  '  Yes,  gazellet ;  here  are  the  nets,  ropes,  and  chains ;  they  are 
to  be  brought  home  alire/    On  the  rettun  of  the  expedition,  all  the  people 

went  out,  singing  and  dancing,  to  meet  tbe  bunters.     M. went  out 

abo^  wishing  to  join  in  the  rejoicing.  He  told  Count  Laborde  he  oerer 
could  forget  the  scene  presented  to  bis  eyes.  What  did  he  see  ?  What  gain 
did  these  intrepid  hunters,  after  twen^  days  of  toil,  drag  after  tlieni  ?  Men 
in  ehaina ;  old  men  carried  on  litters,  because  unable  to  watic ;  the  wounded 
dmgging  their  weakened  limbs  with  pain,  and  a  multitude  of  children  follow- 
ing their  mothers,  who  carried  tbe  younger  ones  in  their  arms.  Fifteen 
hundred  negroes,  corded,  naked,  and  wretched,  escorted  by  400  soldiers  in 
fiill  array.  This  was  the  gaswab.  Hew  the  poor  gazelles  taken  in  the 
Desert.  He  himself  afterwards  accompanied  one  of  these  gaswahs.  The 
expedition  consisted  of  400  Egyptian  soldiers,  100  Bedouin  cavalry,  aud 
twelve  village  chiefs,  with  peasants  carrying  provisions.  On  arriving  at 
their  destination,  which  they  generally  contrive  to  do  before  dawn,  the  ca- 
valry wheel  round  tbe  mountain,  and  by  a  skilful  movement  form  themselves 
into  a  semi-circle  on  one  side,  whilst  the  infantry  enclose  it  un  the  other. 
Tbe  negroes,  whose  sleep  is  so  profound  that  they  seldom  have  time  to  pro- 
vide for  their  safety,  arc  thus  completely  entrapped.  At  sunrise  the  troops 
commence  operations  by  opening  a  fire  on  the  mountain  vith  musketry  and 
cannon  ;  immediately  the  heads  of  the  wretched  moiiutaineers  may  be  seen 
in  all  directions,  among  the  rocks  and  trees,  as  ihey  gradually  retreat,  drag- 
ging after  them  the  young  and  infirm.  Four  detachments  armed  with  bay- 
onets, are  then  despatched  by  the  mountain  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  whilst 
a  continual  fire  is  kept  up  from  the  musketry  and  cannon  below,  which  are 
loaded  only  with  powder,  as  their  object  is  rather  to  dismay  than  to  murder 
the  inhabitants.  The  more  courageous  natives,  however,  make  a  stand  by 
the  mouths  of  the  caves,  dug  for  security  against  their  enemies.  They  throw 
their  long  poisoned  Javelins,  covering  themselves  with  tlieir  shields,  while 
their  wives  and  children  stand  by  them  and  encourage  thciii  with  their 
voices ;  but  when  the  head  of  the  family  is  killed,  they  surrender  wiiltout  a 
murmur.  When  stnick  by  a  ball,  the  negro,  ignorant  of  the  iialtirc  of  the 
wound,  may  generally  be  seen  rubbing  it  with  earth  till  he  falls  through  loss 
of  blood.  The  less  courageous  fly  with  their  families  to  the  caves,  whence 
the  hunters  expel  them  by  Jiring  pepprr  into  Ihe  hole.  The  negroes,  almost 
blitided  arid  suffocated,  run  into  (lie  snares  previously  prepared,  and  arc  put 
in  irons.  If  after  the  firing  no  one  makes  his  appearance,  the  hiinlcrs  con- 
clude that  the  mothers  have  killed  their  children,  and  the  husbands  tlicir 
wives  and  themselves.     When  the  negroes  are  taken,  their  strong  attach- 
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mcnt  to  their  families  and  land  is  apparent  They  refuse  to  stir,  some 
clinging  to  tlie  trees  with  all  their  strength,  while  others  embrace  their  wives 
and  children  so  closely,  that  it  is  necessary  to  separate  them  with  the  sword; 
or  they  are  boinid  to  a  horse,  and  are  dragged  over  brambles  and  rocks  until 
they  reach  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  bruised,  bloody,  and  disfigured.  If 
they  still  continue  obstinate,  they  are  put  to  death. 

"  Each  detachment,  having  captured  its  share  of  the  spoil,  returns  to  the 
main  body,  and  ia  succeeded  by  others,  until  the  mountain  '  de  battue  en 
battue,'  is  depopulated.  If,  from  the  strength  of  the  position,  or  the  ubstuiacy 
of  the  resistance,  the  first  assault  ia  unsuccessful,  the  general  adopts  the  in- 
human expedient  of  reducing  them  by  thirst ;  this  is  easily  effected  by  en- 
camping above  the  springs  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  thus  cutting  off 
their  only  supply  of  water.  The  miserable  negroes  often  endure  this  siege 
for  a  week  ;  and  may  be  seen  gnawing  the  bark  of  trees  to  extract  a  little 
moisture,  till  at  length  they  are  compelled  to  change  tlieir  country,  liberty, 
and  families  for  a  drop  of  water.  They  every  day  approach  nearer,  and  re- 
treat on  seeing  the  soldiers,  until  the  temptation  of  the  water  shown  them 
becomes  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  Ai  length  they  submit  to  hare  the  ma- 
nacles fastened  on  their  hands,  and  a  heavy  fork  suspended  to  their  necks, 
which  they  are  obliged  to  lift  at  every  step. 

"  I1)e  march  from  the  Nuba  mountains  to  Obeid  is  short.  From  thence 
they  are  sent  to  Cairo.  There  the  pncha  distributes  them  as  he  thinki 
proper;  the  aged,  infirm,  and  wounded,  are  given  to  the  Bedouins,  who  are 
the  most  merciless  of  masters,  and  exact  their  due  of  hard  labour  with  a 
severity  proportioned  to  the  probable  short  duration  of  the  lives  of  their  un- 
happy victims." — lb,  pp.  66 — 70. 

In  a  Rubsequent,  but  as  yet  unpublished  work,  Mr.  Buxton 
mitigates  his  censure  of  Mehemet  Ali,  who  appears  recently 
to  have  taken  measures  to  put  down  these  gazouas.  We  ought 
to  addj  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Gaetaiii  Bey,  that  His  High- 
ness, on  the  occasion  of  his  late  journey  into  Nubia  and  Sen- 
naar,  sent  circulars  into  the  mountains  and  formal  instructions 
to  the  chiefs  of  troops,  on  the  4th  December  last,  to  give  fuU 
and  entire  guarantee  to  the  negroes,  and  to  prevent  for  the 
future  the  terrible  stave-hunt.  Boghos  Bey  also  informed 
Mr.  Consul  Thurbum,  that  on  the  return  of  the  Pacha  from 
Fasoglou,  he  was  convinced  that  he  would  take  some  steps 
with  a  view  to  prevent  further  importation  of  negroes  into 
Egypt*. 

We  are  informed  by  the  report  of  Her  Majesty's  commis- 
sioners at  Sierra  Leone,  dated  the  31st  December,  1838tj  that 


*  Further  Striea.    SUtvt  Trade  Paptri,  Clot  D.  1839. 
t  Further  Seriet.    Slave  Trade  Pegxrt,  Oau  J.  1B38-39. 
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the  extent  and  importance  of  the  slave-trade  carried  on  to  the 
westward  of  Cape  Palmas,  as  compared  with  that  which  still 
flourishes  in  the  Bights  of  Benin  and  Biafra,  is  generally  much 
under-rated.  Fifteen  out  of  the  thirty  vessels  which  came 
before  the  Sierra  Leone  Court  last  year  were  captured  or  took 
in  their  slaves  within  the  former  narrow  boundary.  All  the 
Portuguese  settlements  north  of  the  lincj  viz.  the  Cape  de 
Verds,  Bissao,  Cacheo,  Princes,  and  St.  Tom^,  are  nests  of 
slavers,  where  the  fraudulent  Portuguese  papers,  under  which 
the  miscreants  of  every  country  plough  those  accursed  seas, 
are  readily  to  be  purchased.  Even  the  British  island  of  Bu- 
lama,  near  Bissao,  has  become  the  principal  residence  of  Kye- 
tan,  a  notorious  slave-dealer.  He  receives  constant  supplies 
of  slaves  from  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Geva,  two  important 
rivers  which  open  a  communication  with  the  interior,  and  has 
seldom  less  than  300  slaves  for  immediate  shipment  in  his 
barracoons.  At  the  close  of  last  year,  Lieut.  Kellett,  of  Her 
Majesty's  brig  Brisk,  was  despatched  to  Bulama  by  Governor 
Doherty.  The  barracoons  of  Kyetan  were  burned  down ; 
212  slaves  were  delivered  and  brought  to  Sierra  Leone,  and 
the  British  colours  were  left  flying  on  the  island.  Shortly 
afterwards,  however,  Kyetan  returned,  the  Portuguese  colours 
were  rehoisted,  and  the  slave-trade  is  as  flourishing  as  before. 
The  commissioners  recommend,  apparently  with  very  good 
reason,  the  eflectual  occupation  of  the  island  of  Bulama  by 
the  British  authorities.  It  was  purchased  by  Captain  Beaver 
in  1 792  from  the  two  kings  of  Canabac,  for  473  bars  of  goods : 
its  position  in  the  estuary  of  the  Rio  Grande  renders  it  a  place 
which  may  become  of  considerable  importance. 

The  savage  vices  of  tlie  native  Africans,  the  detestable 
crimes  of  the  European  settlers  on  the  coast,  and  the  very 
nature  of  the  country,  afford  a  ready  supply  to  the  slave- 
dealer  ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  evil  has  been  fos- 
tered and  increased  to  an  enormous  extent,  by  the  enter- 
prise of  the  Americans  and  Europeans  engaged  in  the  trade. 
We  cannot  enter  at  great  length  into  the  details  which 
are  furnished  in  the  long  and  voluminous  series  of  papers 
printed  by  the  government  on  this  subject ;  but  if  any  of  our 
readers  have  the  courage  to  turn  to  those  records  of  human 
dupUcity,  villainy  and  covetousness,  they  will  find  ample  proof 
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of  the  growing  profits  of  the  trade  and  the  vost  ext«Dt  of  the 
detufiiul  tor  slaves,  in  ihc  gencnil  confederacy  of  fraud,  furce 
aud  fulschood  which  is  constantly  in  opcnition  to  bafflt  the 
cfibrts  of  the  agents  of  Great  Britain.  Every  device  which 
can  he  conceived  is  used  to  cover  vessels  enji^agcd  in  the 
trade,  {romlhe  maritinie  courts — to  conceal  their  destination, 
their  owners  and  their  country.  Evcrj*  aasurHnce  is  lavished 
by  the  Brazilian,  Portuguese,  Spanish*  and  United  States 
nnthorities,  which  can  lull  suspicion  ;  and  every  kind  of  co«- 
niv(utce-f  is  prBCtised  whicli  con  prevent  detection.     DiHicuI- 


•  The  prcwnl  Ijonl  Ctircnilon  oIiwttciI,  tn  April  lft37.  thu  "  iho  jiri'vilffgoof  cn- 
Icrliic  Uio  hortfoiir  of  Ilavina  iflor  dark,  (U'Dieil  lo  ail  mhcr  r<;«MH<),  i«  ^nteU  lo 
tlic  Blivc-lradct ;  iml  in  diorl,  that  with  th'  HrwiU  or  the  KOvemmcirt,  tlie  mi»- 
nmdocl  uf  ttic  )>r_rsonft  CDuccmcil  is  tbtft  Iruic  TidiIs  Caiuur  ati<l  ppKrctinn.  T)m! 
crawi  of  cnjitiucd  v»kU  arc  permitted  to  p'jrciiiiK*  Ifa^'ir  Lituratiorii  an'J  it  would 
■eem  that  tt»r  pcr»ons  concfirnei]  in  lUI*  ir»d<;  hive  rCMilved  upon  Heeling  the 
toTcrnmcot  of  liie  mother  ooDntiy  at  defiance." — Siav*  Traie  Ftiftrt.  Clut  & 
1837.  u.  2. 

f  ne  ranatit  fdrtifAr  «lvrclliiig  an  instant  on  one  of  Ihc  ktomwI  itulinm  of 
thu  kind,  which  canten  an  uneuviablA  uotoriety  on  a  Mr.  N.  K  Triu,  C4in>id<tf  tbe 
Tnilcd  SuicB  at  Uic  KamihiI,  a  girntli'iunn  wlw,  whilst  he  iltscbarcrs  liisddtin  in 
that  <Mpaciiy  with  tha  bluntDcii  of  on  American  citiien.  ^an^tgilt  th^/nHeliimt 
(ff  Parlumteae  (.on4U  with  nil  the  iln  ''  -  >  ■\r  Ultrr  nation.  On  thi^  SiU  Jn- 
miaiy  this  y<^ar  Ihc  Jlriiisli  ritiiit<ii<'  Havana  took  >H:cuio»,  in  ni'our* 

tcoiu  ofllcUl  letter,  to  Call  the  bttciin  li.Triilto  thccaieoftlifi'  Vrnns,* 

an  Aniericari  thip  cinplb<rMl  )»  Ainnnrnii  eiticviH  in  itio  Uave-tnidc,  in  flapint 
lioUiloD  nf  Iho  lam  of  the  United  State*.  Tbli  veucl  sailnl  froio  the  llanfla 
under  the  Amoricon  flag,  and  roturuod  in  four  moutba ;  ehc  brouRiit  harJi  and 
landed  an  c^traorUiiiaf}'  cargo  tiT  SiiO  glave>.     She  had  iheti  ctianited  lu^r  dig  and 

llRT  name  1  hut  it  was  niaiicr  of  d'lubi  w(h"' -    '  '' '  • 'inil  taienphia!. 

Her  original  coit  wii  IIO.OUO  dollan  :  h^r  '  int  tn  100,000 

iIidUr»:  ftlietnhlJicr  S6()  >)Bvn  At  34U(h>l!  .;  n'-iirl>  300,000, 

of  wliich  (wo-thlrd»  were  clear  iirofiL  To  rciimi,  h»wi!«<:r.  to  Mr.  TriM.  He  n>- 
plicil  Vi  the  aiiiiinunicatinu  of  luc  ConimiaaivnirrK  in  a  'ymWii  rl  vrrhaat  ejtittoW 
of  conituuiiiiBtr  iiis»lcn<^,  hititji^  Uiat  lie  rci^anlcd  it  u  on  inlrrfrrence  with  his 
functiuiti  wbirli  wa*  nboUy  unrdlnl  far,  "  ittdicatiitu;  an  titter  oMivion  or  jnnule 
ignnrAiice  of  the  ntnplrit  applicatioiu  nC  first  trullisiu  rrganl  (o  natiDnal  indcjKnd- 
eitcc";  gradttally,  however,  bi>  cxdtcd  feclin([i  nvQ  way  "to  a  uriouH  uii\iiin: 
iif  Mimiw  anil  indifpiaiinn  ol  tlic  sjiecliu'le  of  siicit  jtrotlitution  iff  the  n*irrgi'i  i^f 
tht  lirilitM  pK'plf  h*  iMmtrical  phj/in^ii  off  to  (heir  drhaitm.  and  ii>  th«  Itrmfil  uf 
wlioinKKTCC  it  mi|tht  ronrrrn,  in  a  c-a<i»«  which,  niroiever  dilfcri-nn-t  nf  opinion 
may  exist  with  rennl  In  the  joftnca*  or  Ik*  tmmoilrratene*$  nf  tkt  tftll  dirpiafttd 
ta  if.  ii  latictiflfd Xy  a  nnLfritr  and  »etf-foTRetfulo«u,  in  proportion  tn  tlir  inten. 
'i -h  eten  en>[  r  '  !■  t  nphy •elf-Mrki-n turtiinifir  toprT>fit,bi.'iivmcs 
h'^i^tini;."    I  i-n  gnc»  on  to  iofbnti  thi>  Commiiiionen,  that 

1.  -  :iti  Jtdy  1>;l)   _  _  -:..-:  :^ute&  and  Great  Britain  *tand  in  ih(!  rdaiiun 

ni  two  inde)>etidciii  naiiif-is  '  eucmiea  in  war,  in  peace,  frli!ndf.'  oinl  that  they 
hjiTo  noihinc  "hmr\rr  ti>  dc  with  the  execution  of  each  other"*  lawn  in  priKif  of 
wliiHt  Mr  V  tha  Comintulonent  that  hi  hat  mnttanUr  seen  liale-i  of 

Uritith  ipi'--  ifricnn  cnait,  and  eatkii  nf  tkncJtirt  t^  lititth  men't/ntttnv 

)Mui  the  Luti'^ni  M  <  l^c  at  th«  Uarana  without  attracting  loAre  notiee  than  mi 
inaii>  iHii.r-t  if  Iiiiieii  eheesn,  and  that  he  nrver  dreamei)  of  ikmoandag  tbem  or 
iuicrfcHiit  witti  iheiu  in  any  wty:  idrcunutaoce  for  which  wt  ant  pcrfnlly  ready 
to  give  him  credit.    Dut  we  cu  lunUy  heliara  ihM  when  Mr.  TritI  tat  down  to 
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ties  of  conviction  occur  from  the  imperfect  state  of  the  laws  a^  to 
the  evidence  required  to  condemn  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade. 
Jealousies  and  differences  of  opinion  are  perpetually  arising 
between  the  judges  of  the  mixed  courts, — judges  so  differ- 
ently interested  and  actuated  by  such  conflicting  motives,  in 
all  the  cases  brought  before  them — squabbles  between  the 
agents  and  consuls  of  the  different  powers,  who  though  bound 
by  treaties  to  the  same  great  end,  the  extirpation  of  the  slave- 
trade,  are  not  unfrequently  serving  underhand  the  traffic  they 
affect  to  suppress.  Even  in  the  cabinets  of  Madrid,  Lisbon 
and  Rio  Janeiro,  every  article  of  the  slave-trade  treaties  (which 
ought,  if  faithfully  executed,  at  least  to  have  stripped  the  slave- 
trade  of  the  colour  of  any  Christian  flag,)  has  become  the  sub- 
ject of  protracted  negotiation  and  disgusting  chicanery,  which 
is  renewed  at  every  fresh  case  denounced  by  the  British  agents 
to  those  governments.  In  short,  these  and  all  the  vast  and 
multifarious  difficulties  which  have  defeated  our  efforts  up  to 
the  present  time,  furnish  abundant  proof  that  large  profits  to 
the  trader,  and  therefore  a  very  strong  demand  for  slaves, 
more  especially  in  Cuba  and  the  Brazils,  are  perpetually  at 
work  to  counteract  all  our  measures.     Mr.  Buxton  says, 

"The  power  which  will  overcome  our  ofibrts,  is  the  exlraorditiartf  pro/il 
of  the  slave-trader.  It  is,  I  believe,  an  axiom  at  the  Custom-house,  that  no 
illicit  trade  can  be  suppressed,  where  the  profits  exceed  30  per  cent.  I  will 
prove  that  the  profits  of  the  slave-trader  are  nearly  five  times  that  amount. 
'  Of  the  enormous  profits  of  the  Slave  Trade,'  says  Commiasioiicr  Afacleay, 
'  the  most  correct  idea  will  be  formed  by  taking  an  example.  The  last  vessel 
condemned  by  the  Mixed  Commission  was  the  Firm.'  lie  gives  the  cost 
of— 

Dollars. 

Her  cargo 28,000 

Provision,  ammmiitiun,  wear  and  tear,  &c.  .     10,600 

pen  bis  brutal  and  ntbculous  ciiistle,  he  was  aware  that  the  language  he  was  usimr, 
Bud  the  principles  he  was  advocating,  would  make  liim  the  jest  of  all  civilized 
readers,  and  the  O|iprobriuni  of  ihc  govemnicnt  which  )>laced  him  in  ihc  service 
of  a  free  people :  that  as  far  as  the  papers  laid  before  the  llritisti  parliament  are 
circulated,  his  folly  and  his  pretensions  will  be  derided,  and,  as  far  as  his  natural 
insignificance  will  allow  of  it,  his  hyiwcrisy  will  be  read  of  with  detestation.  In 
itself  Mr.  Trist's  case  would  hardly  have  descr\ed  so  much  of  onr  notice  ;  bis  let- 
ter was  very  properly  answered  by  Klessrs.  Kennedy  and  Dalryniple,  and  their  reply 
was  ably  snpjwrted  by  Lord  Palmcrston  ;  but,  as  they  observe  in  a  despatch  to  the 
foreign  Otfiee,  "  tliis  document  is  worthy  of  consideration  as  an  evidence  of  the 
feelings  held  by  certain  classes  of  the  American  community  with  regard  to  the 
slave-trade,  and  the  part  taken  by  the  British  Govemment  to  suppress  it."  {Fur- 
ther Seriei,  CUut  A.  183&-3g.    No.  43  and  mckmret.) 
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Wa^  13,400 

Total  expense 52,000 

Total  product  145,003* 

",  There  was  a  clear  profit  on  the  human  cargo  of  this  vc«sel,  of  18,6t0/.» 
or  j  list  180  per  cent.;  and  will  any  <me  who  knows  the  state  of  Cuba  and 
Brazil,  pretend  that  this  is  not  enough  to  shut  the  mouth  of  the  informer,  to 
arrest  the  arm  of  the  police,  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  magistrates,  and  to  open 
tlie  doors  of  the  prison  1 

"  Mr.  Maclean,  (Governor  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,!  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
me,  in  May,  1 838,  says,  '  A  prime  slave  on  that  part  of  the  coast  with  which 
I  have  most  knowledge,  costs  about  50  dollars  in  goods,  or  about  from  25 
to  30  dollars  in  money,  including  prime  cost  and  charges  ;  the  same  slave 
will  sell  in  Cuba  for  350  dollars  readily,  but  from  this  large  profit  must  be 
deducted  freight,  insurance,  commission,  cost  of  feeding  during  the  middle 
passage,  and  incidental  charges,  which  will  reduce  the  net  profit  to,  I  should 
say,  200  dollars  on  each  prime  slave ;  and  this  must  be  still  ftirther  reduced, 
to  make  up  for  casualties,  to,  perhaps,  150  dollars  per  head.'" — lb.  pp. 
187—189. 

The  magnificent  island  of  Cuba,  the  fertile  territory  of  the 
Brazils,  and  the  possessions  of  the  South  American  republics 
open  a  wide  field  for  slave  labour.  The  natives  have  retained 
the  indolence  of  their  European  race,  mixed  with  something 
of  the  arrogance  and  ferocity  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
emigrants.  They  offer  the  most  lively  contrast  that  can  be 
imagined  to  the  Anglo-American  population  of  the  northern 
continent ;  they  can  only  be  compared  to  the  profligate  slave- 
driver  of  New  Orleans,  debased  by  similar  institutions  and 
born  to  similar  vices.  The  natural  wealth  of  the  territory, 
and  the  inaptitude  of  the  inhabitants  to  command  and  im- 
prove its  resources  by  free  labour,  seem  to  point  out  the  Bra- 
zils as  a  country  peculiarly  destined  to  encourage  slavery  in 
its  most  detestable  form,  and  to  engraft  the  worst  features  of 
the  European  character  upon  the  curse  entailed  on  the  New 
World  by  the  forced  importation  of  the  black  race. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  should  revert  to  Mr.  Buxton  for  his 
analysis  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  computation  of  the 
total  amount  of  the  slave-trade  rests. 

"  My  Jtrst  propoaition  in,  that  upwards  of  150,000  human  beings  arc  an- 
nually convoyed  from  Africa,  across  the  Atlantic,  and  sold  as  slaves. 
"  It  in  aliiiost  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  exact  extent  to  which  any  con- 

•  Pari.  Paper,  No.  381,  p.  37. 
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traband  trade,  much  more  a  trade  so  revolting,  is  carried  on.  It  is  the  in- 
terest of  those  concerned  in  it  to  conceal  all  endence  of  their  guilt ;  and  the 
Governor  of  a  Portuguese  colony  is  not  very  likely,  at  once  to  connive  at 
the  crime,  and  to  confess  that  it  is  extensively  practised.  By  the  mode  of 
calculation  I  propose  to  adopt,  it  is  very  possible  X  may  err ;  but  the  error 
must  be  on  the  right  side ;  I  may  underrate,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  I 
con  eicaggerate,  the  extent  of  the  traffic.  With  every  disposition  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  engaged  tn  it  to  veil  the  truth,  certain  facta  have,  from 
time  to  time,  transpired,  sufficient  to  show,  if  not  the  full  amount  of  the  evil, 
at  least,  that  it  is  one  of  prod^ious  magnitude. 

"  I  commence  with  what  appears  to  be  the  most  considerable  slave  mar- 
ket, viz.— that  of  Brazil.  In  the  papers  on  the  subject  of  the  Slave  Trade 
annually  presented  to  Parliament,  by  authority  of  her  Majesty  (and  entitled, 
'  Class  A '  and  <  Class  B '),  the  following  official  information  is  given  by  the 
British  Vice-Consul  at  Kio  de  Janeiro,  as  to  the  number  of  slaves  imported 
there : — 

Id  Uie  twelve  months  preceding  the  30th  June,  1828 42,964 

,,  „  „  „       1829 49,067 

M  »  ,,  ..  .,       1830 56,777 

149,408 
"  Thus  it  stands  confessed,  upon  authority  which  cannot  he  disputed,  that 
from  the  lat  of  July,  1827,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1830  (three  years),  there 
were  brought  into  the  single  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  149,408  negroes,  or,  on 
an  averago,  49,802  annually.  It  appears  also,  that,  in  the  last  year,  the 
number  was  swelled  to  56,777  per  annum. 

"  Caldcleugh,  in  his  Travels  in  South  America,  speaking  of  the  Slave 
Trade  at  Rio,  (which,  however,  was  not  then  so  extensive  as  it  now  is,) 
states,  '  that  there  arc  three  other  ports  in  Brazil  trading  to  the  same  extent.' 
If  this  be  correct,  the  number  of  negroes  annually  imported  vastly  exceeds 
any  estimate  I  have  formed;  but  It  is  more  safe  to  rely  on  tlie  authority  of 
the  British  Commissioners,  scanty  ns  it  necessarily  is.  They  reside  in  the 
capital ;  and  their  distance  from  the  three  outports  of  itself  might  render  it 
difficult  for  them  to  obtain  full  information.  But  when  to  the  distance  is 
added  the  still  greater  difficulty  arising  from  the  anxiety  on  the  part  of  al- 
most all  tlie  Brazilian  functionaries  to  suppress  information  on  the  subject, 
it  18  clearly  to  be  inferred  that  the  number  stated  by  the  Commissioners 
must  fall  materially  below  the  truth.  They  tell  ns,  however,  that  in  a  year 
and  a-hnlf,  from  1st  of  Januarj-,  1829,  to  30th  of  June,  1830,  the  numbers 
imported  were,  into 

Bahia 22,202 

Pernanibuco    8,079 

Maranhani 1,'2.'52 

31,533 
To  these  we  must  also  add  those  imported  into 

the  port  of  Para 71)9 

Total  iu  eighteen  mouths  32,332 
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Or  annually    21,554 

To  wliicli  add  Rio,  as  before  stated  56,777 

And  we  have  for  the  animal  number  landed  in 

Brazil 78,331 

"So  many,  at  Uaat,  were  landed.  That  number  is  undisputed.  The 
amount,  however,  great  as  it  is,  probably  falls  short  of  the  reality.  If  the 
question  were  put  to  me,  what  is  the  number  which  I  believe  to  be  annually 
landed  in  Brazil  ?  I  should  rate  it  considerably  higher.  I  conceive  that  the 
truth  lies  between  the  maximum  as  taken  from  Caldcleugh,  and  the  mini- 
mum as  stated  in  the  Official  Returns ;  and  I  should  conjecture  that  the  real 
amount  would  be  moderately  rated  at  100,000,  brought  annually  into  these 
five  Brazilian  ports.  But  as  the  question  is,  not  how  many  I  suppose,  but 
how  many  I  can  show,  to  be  landed,  I  must  confine  myself  to  what  I  can 
prove  ;  and  I  have  proved  that  78,331  were  landed  at  five  ports  in  Brazil, 
in  the  course  of  twelve  months,  ending  at  the  30th  June,  1830, 

"The  Parliamentary  Papers  presented  in  1838,  remarkably  confirm  the 
two  positions  which  I  have  laid  down ;  first,  that  the  Slave  Trade  is  enormous ; 
and,  secondly,  that  so  far  from  abating,  it  has  increased  since  the  period 
when  the  treaty  was  formed. 

"  By  a  private  letter  from  a  highly  respectable  quarter,  I  learn  that  in 
the  month  of  December,  1 836,  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  province  of 

Rio  alone  was  not  less  than 4,831 

Our  minister  at  Rio  states  that  there  arrived  in 

the  following  month  of  January,  1837 4,870 

February 1,992 

March 7,395 

April   5,596 

May    2,753 

27,437 
Thus,  within  six  months,  in  the  province  of  Rio,  or  the  vicinity,  there  were 
known  to  have  been  landed  this  vast  number.  This  is  hardly  disputed  by 
the  Brazilian  authorities.  Our  Minister  at  Rio,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Palmer> 
ston,  dated  18th  April,  1837,  speaking  of  7,395  negroes  landed  in  the  pre- 
ceding month,  says : — '  As  a  satisfacton,'  proof  of  the  general  accuracy  of 
these  reports,  it  may  be  observed  here,  that  the  Government  has  excepted 
to  two  only  of  the  numerous  items  they  comprehend.'  " — lb,  pp.  I — 10. 

The  data  as  to  the  extent  of  the  slave-trade  in  Cuba  are 
extremely  incomplete,  but  all  accounts  concur  in  supposing 
that  more  slaves  are  shipped  for  Cuba  than  for  the  Brazil 

market*. 

*  We  introduce  in  a  note,  in  order  to  compress  the  materials  with  which  this 
subject  is  overwhelmed,  a  despatch  of  the  Commissioners  to  lord  PalmerstOD,  re* 
ceived  May  6tb  of  the  current  year  : 

"  Havana,  March  2<itk,  1839. 
"Mr  Lord, 

'<  We  have  the  bonoar  to  encloie  the  lifts  we  have  recened, 
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— 
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The  *  Further  Serie8  of  Slave-trade  Papers,  Class  A,  1838- 
39,*  published  some  months  subsequent  to  Mr.  Buxton's 
book,  gives  the  following 

"  List  of  vessels  arrived  in  the  port  of  Havana,  in  Ike  month  of  Janu- 
ary, 1839>  after  having,  as  it  is  said,  landed  slaves  on  the  adjacent  coast, 
addressed  to  Lord  Palmerstoo  by  the  British  Commisaioners  at  Havana. 

1.  Jan.  4.  Portuguese  ship  '  Amalia'  with  about  510  Africans. 

—  Bchooner  *  Dichosa'  — 

—  ship  '  Duchesa  di  Braganza'  — 

—  schooner '  Joaephina'  — 

—  schooner '  Brilliante*  — 

—  schooner  '  Segunda  Union'   — 

In  alt     2192 

of  the  arrivals  here,  and  departures  from  this  port  during  the  last  month,  of  vessels 
suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave-trade. 

"  From  these,  your  Lordship  will  regret  to  perceive,  that  the  trade  continues  to 
as  lamentable  an  extent  as  ever,  and  for  the  reasons  we  have  irom  time  to  time 
given,  we  fear  that  there  is  every  appearance  of  its  being  still  further  extended. 
It  should,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the  months  of  November,  December,  Janu- 
ary, and  February,  have  always  been  the  chief  months  for  the  arrivals  of  slave  ves- 
sels, and  at  the  present  time,  they  have  come  with  comparative  impunity,  on  ac-. 
count  of  there  being  so  few  British  cniizers  on  the  coast.  We  tnist  that,  at  the 
next  season,  there  will  not  exist  a  similar  necessity  for  the  withdrawal  of  those 
cniizers,  and  would  suggest  that  one  or  two  might,  during  those  months,  lie  sta- 
tioned  pcnnancntly  ou  this  side  of  the  Island,  with  orders  to  leave  some  of  their 
larger  boats  and  sufficient  men  at  the  favourite  landing-places  (which  might  be 
then  pointed  out)  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  slavers." 

Then  follow  certain  suggestions  aud  gcograpliical  indications. 

"  There  is  an  opinion  here  now  arising,  tliat  the  British  Government  is  becoming 
somewhat  apathetic  on  the  subject  of  the  trade,  and  if  this  be  encouraged  tiy  no 
more  decisive  steps  being  taken  till  tlie  next  season,  and  an  increased  and  com- 
bined series  of  operations  be  then  carried  into  effect,  the  trade  might  perhaps  re- 
ceive a  shock  from  which  it  would  take  years  to  recover.  We  fear,  however,  ih  it 
so  long  as  such  a  demand  exists  for  negro  slaves  in  the  Island,  and  such  a  deter- 
mined and  interested  partiality  in  its  favour  on  the  part  of  the  local  Government, 
no  ctforts  from  abroad  can  do  more  than  ruin  one  portion  of  the  speculators  and 
enrich  another,  as  in  the  manner  of  a  lottery,  unless  the  Itritish  Govcmment  be 
prepared  to  enforce  a  sort  of  blockade,  which,  for  other  reasons  might  be  far  from 
desirable. 

"  Of  the  proceedings  of  the  slave  dealers  during  the  present  month,  we  have 
only  further  to  infonn  your  Lordship,  that  the  celebrated  slave  ship,  the  '  Socorro,' 
under  her  present  name  of '  Maria  Segunda,'  and  the  Portuguese  flag,  arrived  here 
from  Mozambique  on  the  11th  instant.  She  took  on  board,  it  is  said,  820  unfor- 
tunate beings,  of  whom  only  570  were  landed  here,  the  other  250  having  perished 
miserably  on  the  voyage,  reducing,  say  the  speculators,  their  profits  to  only  25  i>er 
cent.  Feeling  unable  to  express  our  sense  of  the  continuance  of  such  murderous 
enormities,  we  can  but  point  them  out  to  your  Lordship,  in  the  conviction  that 
some  steps  such  as  we  have  suggested,  will  be  taken  in  the  proper  time  to  sweep 
these  seas  of  such  traffickers,  and  punish  the  dealers  by  the  ruin  it  would  occasion 
them." 

The  inefficiency  of  the  West  IniUan  squailron  is  so  indubitable,  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  concentrate  our  whole  force  on  the  coast  of  Mrica.  Tlie  slaver  once  at 
sea  is  seldom  captured  ;  and  numerous  as  are  the  arrivals,  the  seizures  and  con- 
demnations in  Cuba  or  Brazil  arc  exceedingly  rare. 
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7.  Besides  which,  &40  Arricmui  are  uid  to  hhn  bc«a  laodnl  from  a 
veu«l.  formerly  the  French  brig  llavr«,  which  after  discharge  wiu  lost  oo 
tht^  oitAi.  The  number  or  slaved  landed  in  Havana  in  February,  the  fol- 
Jowing  month,  waa  1553. 

Tlie  average  of  these  two  months  being  2143  each,  would 
give  an  onjiual  sum  of  25,7  IG  fui*  the  port  of  Havana  alone. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  winter  months  are  those  in 
which  the  greatest  number  of  slavers  arrive ;  and  \[r.  Buxton 
is  content  to  assume  with  the  Commissioners,  *'  that  1S35  pre- 
sents a  number  of  slave-vessels  (arriving  at  the  Havana,}  by 
which  there  must  have  been  landed,  at  the  very  least,  15,000 
n^roes."     But  there  arc  several  other  porta  in  Uic  island  of 
Cuba,  more  particularly  the  city  of  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  and 
Matanzas,  which  carry  on  the  traffic  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Taking  all  these  elements  and  other  corroborative  evidence 
into  account,  Mr.  Buxton  sAsumes  that  the  number  of  Afri- 
cans imported  annually  amounts  in 

Cuba  to 60,000 

Brazil 78»,i31 

Slaves  recaptured 8,294 

Wrecks,  contingencies,  Ike.    ,     .      3,375 


150,000 

If  this  calculation  iji  round  numbers  shuuld  appear  ex- 
aggerated, (and  wc  confess  we  arc  incUned  to  think  that  the 
returns  from  Cuba  do  uot  altogether  account  for  the  60,000 
said  to  be  imported  into  that  island,)  neverthele.ts  when  we 
take  into  the  reckoning  Porto  Rico*,  with  its  increased  pro- 
duction of  sugar,  and  the  slavers  wliicb  have  been  captured 
on  their  way  thither;  Buenos  Ayres,  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  the 
United  I^-ovinccs  of  the  Uruguayt,  in  all  which  tlic  slave- 
trade  is  known  to  be  rapidly  increasing;  imd  Texas,  which 
was  filched  from  Mexico  for  slave-holding  purposes  by  a  peo- 
ple whose  flag  covers  a  large  portion  of  the  slave-trade  that 
now  infests  the  seas — when  we  add  these  elements,  for  which 


*  Tiiirt^  vraeU  were  cond«nnifld  bfthc  .Mixed  ConimiMion  at  Siem  l^one 
last  jrear  whose  destinalia&s  were  ai  folkiwi.:  tu  rialu*  Ino,  IVrtiaiuIjuco  two, 
Cuba  tvmlf'fuitT,  Porto  Ricu  tiro.     T^m  ./.      Further  :irrini,lii:^0,  p.  l.Vi. 

t  It  would  a|ipe«r  dial  the  iiure[itiliaui  iiitroducikou  of  klavct  mil  ilie  rc|J(ib- 
Uc  of  L'nipiAy  takei  idace  lir  a  retail  Imle  from  Ru>  Jitnriru,  and  not  firotu  tli« 
coast  •tf  AIni-a  >\irtKU      CUiii  D.  /'VrfVr  Sfrkt,  m39i;>>  1^ 
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no  allowance  is  mnde  in  the  figurea  we  have  quoted,  to  the 
general  amount,  we  are  persiuulcd  thnt  Mr.  Buxton's  compu- 
tation remains  completely  within  the  bounds  of  moderation. 
This  computation  is  conlirmcd  hy  the  opinions  of  the  of- 
ficers on  the  African  »cn*icej  as  to  the  numbers  actually  ex- 
ported from  the  western  coast  of  Africa ;  and  likemse  by  an 
ingenious  ealculation  of  the  value  of  the  goods  manufactured 
in  Lancashire,  and  shipped  for  Brazil,  Cuba  and  the  United 
States,  mtendcd  exclusively  for  the  slave-trade,  which  must 
of  course  correspond  to  the  value  of  a  jwrtion  of  the  slaves  so 
purchased.  The  value  of  the  Manchester  goods  manufactured 
for  the  African  legitimate  trade  ia  150,000/.;  the  whole  value 
of  British  exports  to  the  whole  of  Africa  in  1835  wits  bctovr 
a  million ;  the  value  of  goods  mani^actured  in  Lancashire  u> 
cHuiteiyfor  the  slave-trade  was  250,000/. 

In  the  work  by  M.  Agdnor  de  Gasparin,  a  son  of  the  late 
French  Minister  of  the  Interior,  which  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  we  have  found  a  great  deal  of  humane 
feeling  and  some  just  views,  which  liuwcvcr  ore  Ircqucntly 
confused  by  a  vcrj-  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  stale  of  the 
British  colonies  and  the  real  effects  of  the  Emancipation  Act. 
On  the  subject  of  the  French  colonies  his  facta  and  his  argu- 
ments may  be  itceived  with  less  hesitation.  ^Vftcr  describing 
the  important  change  which  took  place  in  the  French  govern- 
ment from  the  cqiiivocationH  of  the  ministers  i>f  IxiuiH  XVIII. 
to  the  decided  abolitionist  policy  of  Louis  Philippe  ;  and  nft«r 
adverting  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  efforts  of  England  and 
Franco  (though  he  only  gives  68,000  as  the  minimum  of  ne- 
groes annually  imported)  M.  de  Gasparin  obaen'ca, 

"  I  am  awarv  that  French  vcsseli  have  DothJng  to  do  with  the  traAc, 
nnd.  Id'  tbia  ftcnftc.  1  sm  happy  to  Mf  with  the  minister  oT  mu-iDv,  that 
the  slavc-trAdn  uo  longfr  exuitfl  smnD^t  us.  But  irr  no  bUck^  intro- 
iluenl  hy  the  fllavc-lrsule  into  our  i^loniU  r  tbU  it  aa  untia'ty  ilistinct 
qucMioa.  anil  wc  cannot  reply  in  tht*  uogativc  withoHt  hnitation.  llio 
very  existence  ol'  the  atcii*n  nloniaux  proveit  (o  evidence  that  slaves  have 
been  inlrofluct-d  in  spite  o(  Qic  law  of  the  -Ith  March,  I S3I .  By  Umt  law 
the  bUcVs  employed  in  these  afilin-$  wert  to  be  negroci  fuunii  in  French 
wueU  or  plaeot  there  by  a  jutlicial  tlcciiioo  that  tlwy  had  liwii  |nirehaw«l 
hya  Fnnrh  aubject— knowing  ihrm  to  be  imported  »1btc«.  'Iliey  wrrr  U 
ramain  there  Reven  yean.  It  is  therefore  certain  thai  if  a  MSfte  orgro 
ronaiiked  in  thoao  tUUan  after  Uw  4th  Mari;h,  X%'AA,  be  mubt  bav«  bcca. 
laportH)  fiacv  the  pntnulBttigo  of  the  law."— £icfani|!e«(  THk*,  |k.  M7« 
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M.  tic  Qasparm  then  g<ocs  nn  to  point  out  the  imperious 
iicce?sily  *>f  a  mmplrt*!  Rystem  of  re^stration :  nxul  he  shews 
the  most  rpmarknble  discrepancies  between  the  numbers  of 
births  and  deaths  and  the  actual  population  of  the  French 
islands.  The  result  of  these  fijrures  is,  that,  making  a  proper 
allowance  for  emanripati.'d  slaves,  ^.,  it  is  priived  from  the 
govcmmejit  returns  tliat  at  least  3000  slaves  were  introduced 
in  18J5  into  French  Guynna,  Martinique  and  Guadelniipe. 
Eitlier  this  is  the  fact,  or  the  returns  arc  grossly  inaccurate. 

To  the  general  amount  of  the  Glares  imported  into  th«  New 
World  by  Christian  traders  (for  the  purpose  of  distinction 
we  arc  coaipelled  to  misapply  the  cxprcssiou]  wc  may  safely 
add  50,000  per  annum  for  the  Mohammedan  trade,  earned 
on  by  the  chiefs  of  the  northern  Desert  on  the  one  hand,  and 
by  the  Imaum  of  Muscat  and  other  Arabi:ui  powers  on  the 
eastern  coast. 

Such  then  is  the  arithmetic  of  the  case : 

For  the  Christian  slave-trade       .     .     150,000 
For  the  Mohammedan        ....      50J000 


Total  annual  export,  200,000 
But  this  b  only  half  the  drcadfvd  picture  which  the  facts  dis- 
close. Wc  have  already  seen  the  horrible  waste  of  Ufe  which 
attends  the  predatory  excursions  for  the  seizure  uf  slaves  in 
every  part  of  Central  Africa.  The  proportion  of  negroes 
actually  carried  into  slavery-  is  smaller  than  that  of  those  who 
are  destroyed  in  the  capture ;  large  nimibers  are  left  to  perish 
as  their  age,  sex,  or  infirmity  render  them  unprofitable  com- 
modities. The  full-gnm  u  men  arc  murdered,  the  old  arc  leil 
to  starve,  the  children  are  carried  off  aa  the  most  portable  and 
hopeful  part  of  the  boo^'.  We  spare  our  readers  tlie  revolting 
det^iiU  of  the  rapid  march  of  the  unfortunate  captives  across 
tlic  deserts :  I>r.  Holroyd  says  that  he  has  been  assured  that 
no  less  than  30  per  cmt.  perish  in  the  first  ten  days  al^cr  their 
seizun*,  and  Mendez  estimates  the  number  of  those  who  die 
merely  on  the  journey  from  the  interior  to  the  coast  at  five 
tvel/fhn  of  the  whale.  Arrived  at  the  coast  they  may  have  to 
wait  some  considerable  time  for  the  vessel  which  is  to  vary 
their  horrid  sufl'crings,  and  to  bear  them  to  then:  final  desti- 
nation,— but  Uiey  will  be  consigned  to  loathaoAue  barracks, 
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and  perhaps  left,  literally  to  die  of  hunger,  if  the  vigilance  of 
our  cruisers  or  the  neglect  of  the  consignee  retards  their  em- 
barkation. The  foUoning  circumstancca  arc  related  by  Cnp- 
toin  Cook. 

•'The  ftct  which  I  am  now  kbout  to  itale,  occurmi  in  Angtut,  \$S7, 
nnil  came  under  my  own  obaenrBtioo,  and  to  fell  of  which  I  bui  ready  bi 
hear  teitiniony  oa  oath,  jf  required.  SInvcs  to  the  mimber  of  230,  or 
ihercabouu,  male  nnd  female,  luIuUs  and  children,  were  brought  in  cflno<4 
from  SeaoB,  a  Portu^u'se  pclltcmont  nl  some  distonoi:  in  ihv  intenor  of 
Africo,  to  he  siild  at  Quilimane,  tlicrt.-  hotng  nl  that  tjtnc  sevpral  tlavrrs  Ijr- 
hig  in  thu  rirvr.  Thtiie  iinfurliinat^  heingH  wrre  consigned  to  a  person 
balding  a  high  ciril  appointment  under  the  Portuguese  Govfrnment  (the 
coUnctor  of  cuitouii} :  these  [uior  creatures  were  Irom  a  |MUt  of  the  cotmtiy 
where  it  is  said  that  the  natives  make  bad  slares;  consequently,  and  os 
there  wo^  olmndance  of  human  flesh  in  tlic  market,  they  did  not  meet  with 
a  rrudy  salir.  The  wretch  to  whom  they  were  conbi^ned  actually  rrtoBed 
them  MtHtcnaiicc  of  any  kind.  Often  Iiave  I  been  compelled  to  wilnefa  the 
melniiclioly  ii|iL'Ctaele  of  from  tntlve  to  twenty  of  my  rellovr-crv-tlures,  with- 
out distinction  of  s^  or  sex,  chained  togutlior.  with  a  heavy  iron  chain  round 
the  neckt  wandering  about  the  town  in  <|ueitt  offiwd  to  luttisfy  the  craving* 
of  nature,  picfcbig  up  bones  and  gorbngc  of  every  description  from  the  dnng- 
heaps,  8iini1-t  frmn  the  fields,  and  A'ogs  from  the  ditchus,  and.  when  ihc  tid« 
receded,  collrcling  the  ■hell-fish  that  were  left  oo  the  bank  of  the  rirer,  or 
sitting  round  a  fire  roatling  and  eagerly  derouring  the  sea-weed. 

"  Again  and  again  have  I  seen  one  or  more  of  these  poor  creatures,  when 
unable  from  sickness  to  walk,  crawling  on  tlieir  tuinds  and  knee^  accom- 
panying the  gong  to  which  they  were  chained  whim  they  went  in  search  of 
their  daily  food  ....  for  one  could  not  move  without  the  whole.  In  coo- 
swjucDce  of  tliis  treotment,  lliey  soon  became  so  emaciated  that  the  slav** 
dealers  would  not  purchase  them  on  any  terms;  in  this  state,  horrid  as  it 
mnst  appear,  the  greater  part  were  left  to  perish,  witliout  food,  medicine,  iir 
clothing,  for  the  little  piece  of  coarse  cotton  cloth,  worn  by  a  few  of  the 
femnles,  did  not  deserve  the  name,  nnd  could  answer  no  othvr  purpose  than 
to  lodge  the  vermin  with  which  tbe>-  were  covered ;  their  hones  protruding 
through  the  skin,  tliey  presented  the  oppeariuice  of  living  siccletoiia,  Kngcr^ 
ing  amidst  hunger  and  disease,  till  death,  their  best  friend,  releaitd  moat  of 
than  Bl  once,  fruui  sutrering  and  bondage." — lb.  pp.  IH— U5. 

Then  come  the  abominiUjlc  torments  of  the  middle  passage, 
greatly  aggravated  at  the  present  time  by  the  means  ue  have 
taken  to  repress  the  traffic.  The  ineutlicicncy  of  the  tonnage, 
now  frequently  only  one  ton  to  three  men !  though  the  low- 
est rate  allowed  by  the  British  legislature  tu  l7f*S  waa  three 
loiLS  tu  five  nuTii — the  pi-^titeiitial  cffluviti  of  thr  hatrhesi — Uie 
horrid  brutality  oi  the  rrew — the  monstrous,  Init  it  is  feared 
oot  un&equcnt  practicCj  of  throwing  whole  cargoes  of  negroes 
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overboartl  to  escape  from  seizure — the  chance  of  wreck  and  the 
inuncusc  mass  of  mortality  and  misery  duclosed  in  these 
psgesirom  irrcfragublc  sources,  wliich  nauseates  us  whilst  we 
irrite !  We  pause  for  a  moment  to  remember  that  whilst  the 
heart  is  harrowed  by  a  description  of  these  things,  they  are 
actually  occurring — that  the  self-same  sun  which  looks  down 
to-day  upon  the  harvests  of  England^  is  watched  in  its  course 
by  thousands  nf  disconsolate  eyes,  by  thousands  of  human 
beings  actually  in  the  clutches  of  the  most  infernal  torments 
tliis  world  has  ever  witnessed,  perishing  for  want  of  air,  for 
want  of  water,  for  want  of  room  for  the  body,  for  want  of 
freedom,  in  a  word, — in  every  posture  which  the  imagination 
can  conceive  in  hell,  undergoing  every  privation  and  every 
affliction  which  can  be  endured  on  earth,  even  to  the  death  ! 
Lastly,  we  have  the  seasoning  of  the  scanty  remnant  which 
are  actually  landed  on  the  other  shore  of  the  Atlantic.  Tweuty 
per  cent,  will  perish  before  they  arc  restored  after  the  tremen- 
dous sufferings  they  have  endured,  before  they  are  initiated 
into  the  habits  of  a  life  of  labour  in  a  new  climate.  Sum  up 
all  these  elements  of  destruction,  and  read  the  result : 

"  Wo  btv«  thiu  brouglit  into  a  oarrow  conipnH  tb«  mortality  arisiiig-  froia 
the  Slaw  Trade. 

Per  Cenl. 

1.  Scimrc,  tnarcb  and  detention  100 

2.  MiddlcpUMge,  and  afier  capturu 25 

3.  Atler  landing,  and  tn  the  wawning 20 

115 

So  that  for  every  1000  npgroc*  aliro  bI  tbc  end  of  a  year  after  tbrir  de- 
portatioD,  and  arallable  to  the  planter,  wc  liave  a  socriKcc  of  MSO. 

"  Let  us  apply  this  calculation  to  the  number  landed  annually  in  Cuba, 
tlrazil,  &c.,  wlucb,  as  I  have  already  showD,  may  bo  fairly  lateii  at  150,000 ; 
oftlicM  20  percent,  or  30,000,  die  Id  the  Beoaoaiog,  leaving  120,000  avail- 
able  for  lb?  planter. 

*'  If  150,000  were  landed,  ibffrc  must  have  been  embarked  25  per  cent,  or 
37,iOQ  more,  wbo  perish  in  thcpoasage:  and  if  l87,oUO  wer^  embarked,  lUO 
p«T  cent,  (If  187,500  more,  muat  bare  been  ancrificed  in  the  aeixun.-,  march, 
and  deieotiun. 

*•  II  is  impoffliblo  for  any  one  to  reach  thii  result,  without  eimpectinp,  Jia 
veil  a«  hoping,  tbitt  it  must  be  an  cxaggeratioo ;  atid  yet  there  are  those  wbo 
tliink  that  thii  is  too  lo«r  on  ettimate.* 


•  "Mr.  BankmHiri:— 

" '  The  old  and  new  Calcber,  the  Booocy,  Whydali,  and  the  GolHau,  conlriliine 
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"  I  ]}Skve  not,  bowevnr,  Miuin«d  any  factt  without  f^ving  tlio  dftlK  on  wtitn 
it  rttxls ;  nciUict  have  I  extracted  from  thovc  dola  nity  iminoiknilo  iiifcreucc. 
I  think.  Qiat  the  reader^  un  going  uvcr  thi<  cnlculMtiuii,  will  pirrveive  tlmt  I 
bivc,  in  almost  cvcrj-  iiistnnce,  ahjtted  lite  dediicttnii,  whii^h  might  with  jus* 
rice  havR  hvim  mnde.  If  tlien  we  are  (o  put  ronfideim  in  the  nnllioritles 
(mcMt  of  them  ofiicifll)  which  I  h&TC  qaotod,  we  cannot  aroid  tho  coadaaioti, 
— lorribl«  u  II 14, — that  tho  Slave  Trade  between  Africa  and  America.  Bono- 

«Uy  BubJecU  to  the  horrura  of  slavery... ViO,WQ 

And  murders  [in  the  acasontng] 30,000 

[on  the  {Mktaage] » 37,000 

[by  fldnire  and  mneh] 187,S0O 

255,000 

Aauual  victJmi  of  Christian  Slave  Trftde  »•••  375,000 

„  „  of  MchamiTiihhu)    100,000 

Annual  loaa  to  Africa 47fi,000." 

Mr.  Buxtmi  has  not  dwelt  at  Lcugth  Tipon  the  extensive 
commercittl  arrangcmenta  with  Cuba  and  Brazil  more  espe- 
cially, by  which  a  fraffir  of  ho  vitstatid  Bit  lucrative  n  nature 
is  carried  on.  The  capital  employed,  as  well  as  the  number 
of  mercantile  houses,  vessels  and  seafaring  men  cngngcd 
in  it,  must  be  cuunnous.  The  last  parliamentary  [>apcn) 
on  the  Biibjeet  disclose  a  part  of  this  extraordinary  system; 
and  some  of  the  details  are  »o  curious  that  we  shall  proceed 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  them  more  particularly. 

On  tlie  18th  September,  1B37,  the  *  Vcloz,'  having  a  full 
cargo  of  slaves  on  board,  was  captured  in  the  Benin  by 
H.M.  schooner  Fair  RosamoniL  She  was  condemned  by 
the  Mixed  Commission  Court  of  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  4th 
of  May,  1S38.  The  chief  interest  of  the  case  is  derived  from 
the  documents  found  on  board  this  vessel,  which  supply  us 
■with  a  complete  history'  of  the  mercantile  transactions  of  her 


aa  inoli'  I  ''  '[<'Aj  for  th«  Prcncli  Iilandi  of  the  Wmi  Indira,  KJu  Janeiro, 
flarsiin,  ii;l4,  whcfc,  noinittliUliiliDK  cvtry  BpfioudiRi  and  hiiiilrwirt 

fioiii  ilii.  1.    ■-; (■(»,  nil-  ' iv  '  '''■'■ '     f-  — ..  ,-...1 - ifrly 

■ntiuBllfi  Sw  tlm«-iUMi  nir  .  liini 

lh«  nrso  In  vnrlouA  luuilci ,  ■  .mrd 

at  the  clflM  of  ihc  rnyHfc  i  fur  «•  a  ,li,\y  m  i«ti  dollan  ii  m  tijr  the  HT«sili«n  Gd- 
vemincni  tt|HM)  radi  ilave  upvulaudiiig.iucli  uHtin  unlikrly  i<>i«f*i fo,  or  o bring 
a  ir  ~       .'ly  ht(rli  (u  Mi*M  tliin  I'uiiaui'botur  tu,  uv  r   .<  1  tte- 

fiii  rl.      Ttimr  iilily  t*<:«|ii-  ihrw-  wltrririnle  ni(i'  <  itily 

tglu-..  ;..... I.I  ^id  ll«il)  wlicii  rsniuvcd  tt*  ilio  f*luu>iiK  p9i\* ,- -.••.••■i,  • 

Buui  Mbo  rontracts  lo  freit  up  the  ftkrlcloru  K  a  niiukctalilv  appearaDCv.'  Viri.  U. 
p.  71." 
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owners,  of  which  we  shall  give  a  brief  sketch.  On  the  14tb 
December,  1836,  nn  association  or  joint-stock  company  wna 
formed  at  Penjambuco,  with  a  capital  of  eighty  miUions  of 
rcia,  consisting  of  twenty  membera,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing  on  the  slave-trade  to  the  greatest  advantage,  l^u  river 
Benin  was  Bclect^d  for  the  establishment  of  a  slave-factory  on 
a  very  extensive  scale,  and  three  principal  agents  were  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  the  operations  of  the  company  in  that 
quarter,  who  were  to  be  remunerated  by  a  share,  amounting 
to  one  sLvth,  of  the  "profits  of  the  company.  It  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  papers  captured,  that  the  parties  to  these  trans- 

t  actions  are  merchants  of  eminence  residing  at  Pemambuco; 
and  tlial  Joao  Baplista  Cezar,  the  pnucipal  agent  at  Benin, 
had  also  resided  at  Pernanibuco,  where  he  carried  on  the  bu- 
siness of  a  mercantile  agent. 

The  operations  of  the  company  did  not  prove  succcasful : 
they  failed  in  their  great  object  of  monopolizing  the  right  of 

^trading  for  slaves  in  the  river  Benin,  though  they  purchased 
the  right  of  rslflliliahing  factories  at  Gotio,  Oery  and  Bobim, 
and  it  wok  at  one  time  ndculatcd  that  they  would  ship  from 
200  to  250  slaves  monthly,  throughout  the  year,  if  they  had 
an  adequate  supply  of  goods  from  Pemambuco.  But  their 
chief  disaster  proceeded  from  the  seizure  by  Her  Majesty's 
cruisers  of  both  their  vessels,  the  *Veloz/  which  was  con- 
demned, and  the  *  Camoes  '^;  though  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
vessel  restitution  was  decreed,  with  damages,  as  she  had  no 
alavcs  actually  on  board. 

"  Tlic  instnirtions  dmwn  up  by  llie  Treasurer  nt  Pernarabuco,"  obsonrn 
Mr.  Mnratday  in  hU  (Ie»{)aU--h  enclosing  (lie  pnpcra  (o  Lord  Patracnton, 
"  ilispUy  an  intimate  ■ci]uaiatai)Ce  with  tlie  .Afririui  inodu  uririuliitg  ;  but 
it  woiiltl  hnrilly  |i«r)uip«  have  been  txptctM  tbu  a  correcl  mora/ ilejiortrntut 
and  an  ciufrvanc*  even  cf  tAe  forms  of  religioN  would  have  be«n  to  strictly 
enjainci]  on  (bv  a^fCDts  of  ■  sUre-factor)*."  «««•<>  Xhc  dircctiotii 
IbiuimI  Ifl  tbc  Cumpnny's  vestcls  for  tbeir  outwurd  and  b»meward  voyages 
urv  curiouii  «k  thuwing  Ibe  lyitcmatic  fraud*  practised  by  alavc-traders. 
Tlio  uae  uf  a  code  of  aignali  oa  their  nuking  th«  coa«t  of  Afriok,  xuid  tlio 
appointed  placet  of  lAiidio^  cargoes  in  BraiU;  the  conatant  look-out  from 
the  tnasl-bcudfl  ;  Uic  uvuidance  uf  all  vonmiiuiication  with  other  rtsai-li ;  iho 
loMtening  Uic  iron  knees  which  bind  the  beams,  and  the  euUing  away  itan- 
cbinns  ur  a»ytb)ii(>  rlic  that  may  iniprde  ibcir  ipi'i'd  in  i-baae;  the  throw 
10^  ovatboard  the  Hl»vr-iroiln  and  boilen  {aithuuQh  ikt  ttodert  are  tacludrd 
m  tht  Ctutomritoiut  citvramcefor  mailing  ail),  wlwu  likely  to  b«  oTerUauled 
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even  oa  Uia  outward  VQy&^  ;  tbc  keeping  the  ilavci  below  oil  Approoofaitift 
boats  or  land  on  tho  liomcward  voyage  ;  iktJiUiifj  up  a  prttcribed  form  iif 
proifi,  wliich  is  given  verbatim,  wilb  all  the  inciilenta  of  the  au|i[HMe(l 
capture,  to  be  signtxl  by  all  on  bgard,  accounting  for  Iho  rcttini  of  Uir  rea- 
•cl  to  Pemnnibuco  in  baUatt,  bjr  dccliuing  that  they  luid  6crn  dttoinej  and 
plunjered  at  tea  by  a  pirate ;  iheaA  and  other  obicnrancei  are  itrktly  on- 
joined  on  the  cotnmandeni  of  all  the  Company's  vesseli." 

The  reports  from  the  agents  of  this  incredible  association 
which  were  seiKcd  on  the  *Velo7.,'  in  every  way  correspond 
with  the  instructioDS  of  their  sagacious  employers.  Senhor 
Joao  Baptista  Cczor  addresses  to  Senhor  Francisco  de  Age- 
ncdo  Lisboa  a  full  account  of  his  proceedings.  He  nego- 
tiates with  the  king  and  queen  of  Oery ;  though  he  failed  in 
passing  ofiTupon  Ills  Majesty  twenty-eight  rolls  of  damaged 
tobacco,  he  hopes  to  purchase  from  200  to  250  slaves  (or 
bales,  as  he  terms  them)  a  mouth ;  aud  as  he  ic\i  the  want  of 
some  irons  which  had  been  throtvn  over-board.  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  was  pleased  to  pive  him  forty-eight  pair.  About 
a  month  later  the  king  sent  one  of  his  own  boys  in  the  brig 
to  learn  the  customs  of  the  whites,  little  knowing  that  he  had 
thrust  the  lad  into  the  lion's  jaws :  but  Senhor  Cczar  gave  di- 
rections that  "  he  shuidd  return  by  the  brig  without  fiul,  or  it 
**  may  create  an  unpleasant  feeiing  between  the  king  and  my- 
"  self.  Give  the  boy  clothes  and  treat  him  well,  that  it  may 
**  create  a  favourable  impression."  Under  these  auspicious 
circiunstanccs  the  purchase  of  negroes  was  oiUy  cheeked  by 
the  want  of  merchandize  to  exchange  for  them.  In  the  mean 
time  Senhor  Joao  did  not  forget  his  own  family  interests,  as 
the  following  letter  itill  show : 

"  Benin,  September  16, 183". 
"  Jozcpliina,  Dear  Spouse  of  my  Hcftrl, 
"  t  vrile  these  fen  linca  to  inform  you  ihat  by  the  hands  of  Uie  captain 
of  the  '  Veloi,'  Jonjuim  Pfdr«,  I  send  you  a  quantity  of  country  cloilica, 
which  are  lo  be  kept,  also  three  firr*m&ta  and  two  parrota,  one  lant-goot  for 
my  little  aon  John  to  play  with,  beinj;  very  tame,  three  Bca-huntc  (ectli  to 
bo  poUihed  and  onwinfiited  for  our  Utile  daughter  Ilearirtta.  altv  a  Ultl* 
ffirl  vrrjf  prellt/  and  a  little  black  botffor  Johnny,  which  yow  will  request  of 
your  father  to  go  and  receive  fioin  Mr.  Linbon  lo  hU  ordtT,  they  linriitg  the 
mark  U  on  the  IcA  arm.  He  will  nUo  delircr  to  yoii  two  parrotji  If  thry 
arrice  safe.  Few  are  the  moments  tliut  my  eyea  do  not  shed  Iran  when 
thinking  ofyoii  :i1l,  niid  for  naKotiK  I  cflDnnI  mention.  Do  nut  forget  lo  aalt 
of  oMi  Vitgln  health  and  hap|>iueM  ;  and  I  ask  the  siioi;  at  Uic  hiuida  of 
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iJMiu  FrnnciHca,  to  whom  you  nill  kindly  rrmvmbt^ m«.     Witli  asweetkiw 
-to  Godi  of  our  cbildron  vrhieli  disUnce  preclude*  m«  from  giving, 

"  Believe  mc,  &c^ 

"  J.  B.  C*aarV 

These  doctimente  throw  a  pretty  full  light  on  the  trans- 
actions of  these  adventurers  in  the  Bight  of  Benin.   The  only 
.•atisfaclion  wu  have  derived  from  them,  ariHt-H  from  the  terror 
'which  the  wretches  perpetually  betray  lest  the  EiigUsh  should 
come  upon  them.    "  You  must  know  that  these  Englishmen 
our  only  enemies."    "  I  am  very  sorry  to  he  under  an  oh- 
ition  to  the  English  gentlemen  to  make  up  my  accounts." 
And  on  one  occasion  Senhor  Joao  was  tcrriticd  beyond  mea> 
by  t«'o  drunken  fellows  disguised  as  English  ofHccra. 
'^Ultimately,  as  we  have  seen,  the  whole  scheme  and  the  cor- 
respondence fell  into  the  hands  of  a  queen's  ship :  but  wc 
fear  that,  flagrant  as  Is  this  case,  no  punishment  awaits  the 
prime  movers  in  it — the  opulent  slave-dealers  of  Pernam- 
buco. 

Before  wc  proceed  to  the  next  great  division  of  the  ques- 
tion, namely,  the  remedial  measures  it  may  be  possible  to 
aiiopt,  there  is  one  other  topic  connected  with  the  duties  per- 
.Ibrmed  by  our  Commissioners  in  Brazil  and  Cuba  to  which 
re  would  advert — and  wc  attach  the  more  importimcc  to  it 
lerc  as  it  has  not  been  distinctly  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Buxton. 
I  The  following  passage  iu  a  letter  from  Rio  was  addressed  by 
pMr,  Gladstone  to  the  Colonial  Office  last  January: 

"  J(  appears,  wbcD  «Uve-shrp«  ore  taken  by  tlie  English  n-uisera  olf  this 
coul,  the  alavirs  io  them  are  very  often,  inatead  ofbvtug  tent  home  to  Afiica, 
hired  out  to  people  in  this  country,  to  aerre  an  apprciiticesbip  of  tell  years 
undrr  the  protectioa  of  the  Ihnztliim  gnrcmnietit ;  but  beforu  the  term  ex- 
pires, the  people  to  whom  thuy  are  apprenlii^cd  g«nf  rally  gel  ft  false  certificate 
'  death  seat  in,  and  the  unfortunate  wtetchen  arc  never  more  heiinl  of,  and 
Ivf  course  kept  in  o  itatc  of  ulavery  all  tlicirlirca.    Now,  Mr.  Ou»eley  think* 
llhat  if  they  cuuld  bo  sent  lo  the  West  Indies  [meaning,  wo  prcnume,  itio 
[firiuth  colonies,]  to  tervu  their  appn-nticcship  there,  it  would  he  u  benefit 
j^eonferred  both  upon  the  negroes  Ihemseives  (m  they  would  be  nire  of  ihcir 
ecdom  if  they  nirvived  thfi  term  of  apprenttceshlp),  and  alu  ii|wn  the 
proprietor)  in  those  colooiei,  where  labouren  are  wanted  f." 

The  BritJBh  gmcmmcnt  hove  been  unceasing  in  their  cx- 


*  akmJrmle  Paprrt,  Oau  A.,  1838-^, /i.  08. 

t  SlatfiTttk  fapcri,  Oam  A.    Fwitm  wrtw,  1839,  p.  125. 
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ertions  to  procure  tor  the  uiifortimate  individuals  in  question, 
■whose  freedom  is  iioltappily  placed  under  the  protection  qf 
the  Brazilitm  i/ovemment,  Rome  more  satisfactory  and  ef- 
fectual guarantee :  but  llie  fact  is  undoubted,  and  further 
inquiries  have  been  directed  to  he  made.  Sir  G.  Jackson 
observes  to  Lord  Paluierston,  that  the  three  AfVicajQS  vho 
have  been  received  into  his  own  establishment  at  Rio  as 
household  servants  arc,  "  perhtips,  among  the  vcr)*  few  wbou 
eventual  liberty  and  wages  may  be  considered  secure*.**  We 
understand  from  very  good  authority  that  the  same  thing 
happens  in  Cuba.  Whenever  a  slaves  dies  on  an  estate,  the 
death  of  an  apprentice  is  returned;  and  the  apprentice  is  of 
course  reduced  tu  fill  tiie  condition  of  the  deceased  xiare. 
In  1834,  when  the  cholera  niged  in  the  island,  this  practice 
was  carried  to  sucb  an  amazing  extent,  that  it  was  notorious 
tliat  al!  the  apprentices  iu  Cuba  were  returned  as  dead ;  the 
violence  of  the  murtality  having  naturally  removed  the  ordi- 
nary obstacles  which  may  ntand  in  the  way  of  this  atrocious 
but  habitual  fraud.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  the  absence  of  a 
boTtd  fide  system  of  registration  of  slavest,  nothing  can  re- 
move this  abuse,  which  defeats  one  great  object  of  our  crui* 
sers  and  our  commissioners,  Imt  the  transport  of  the  negroes 
taken  on  captured  slavers  to  our  own  free  colonies,  such  as 
Trinidad  or  British  Guiana,  where  the  demand  for  labour  U 
abundant :  although  wc  are  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  in- 
conveniences which  might  arise  from  the  introduction,  tuider 
any  jiretext  however  bumaiiu  and  just,  of  Ircsh  .Vfricana  into 
British  posscHHinnK,  still  they  cannot  there  be  cofilaved. 
We  have  now  attempted  to  sthow^  as  well  as  our  narrow 

•  Out  A.    Furthtr  Strtn,  1S39,  p.  Ui. 

f  A  liySMmof  n^Mration  of  •]«««>  wu  introtlarpj  hr  LoH  Cbarles  Sommfl  it 
lktCUS«(  0ml Hope,  tu  1616,  Ait  untikrreuoBi.    The  ptouiitile  nf  hk  pro. 

dtmimil  KUO,  ••Whtrau,  from  •'• r-i-r-.ia  inaniimi§»iini  "'i   '  ''JC**, 

aim!  Uie  U/^  claM  uf  iic^n)  ajijir.  :■  Ims  of  law;  jean  ■  "wm 

^/V  l)otirl  iif  I'icf-Jdmiratty.  'J-  n-^/.)  ic  avpejin  in  I  i       ,  iliat 

the  BlOll  minute  prccatitinnk  (>h»uLil  lie  Ukcn  in  prvirin  the  piivtiiiiliir  nf  iticb 
fr*ft  |Kinon4,  nr  iKrircHlbprinK,  M>ff;^>^<<t/n  »  »/«f^f(^»/*>ii-y,  or  btinif  cotlfouuJcd 
«illi  '1"     '  -  oilior  Javc^  1  i  .In  in  tlu»  ^rltlmttraf," 

Ac.    Ti  .  Afia-lPBin;  1  of  lj)nl  llowuil  lie 

\VJ,Ip„  .     ^...1   .,.-   ■  ■     -  ■'■    '■  ■-.  -     ■■ 

<lm>leil  : 

Mil.     Tim-  .■■'■..■■■ 

rmtugUGM  i^eriiiuciii.  i>ul  Lwni  {'•hucnum's  uuiatB«aU  on  it  «ra  exceeduigly 

■cul«  uul  dociuvc. 
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imits  will  nyow  us,  in  dealing  with  the  v-nat  and  various  muu 
■  evidence  before  us,  the  following  points  : — 

That  tlif  supply  of  sUves  all  along  the  A.frican  coast  from 
Cape  Verd  to  the  Benin  is  most  abuodaat ;  and  that  whilst 
chase  of  their  feUuw-crcaturcs  gratifies  the  passions  of 
Sfivages,  the  sale  of  captives  luits  their  notion  of  their 
own  interests,  and  satisfies  their  slender  commercial  -ftTinta. 

Tliat  the  trade  i»  carried  ou  upon  the  widest  scale,  with 
t«U  the  adrantagcs  which  large  capital^  experience  and  inge- 
nuity can  supply,  and  that  the  rate  of  profit  is  from  130  to 
200  per  cent. 

That  the  numbers  imparted  into  the  American  islands 
I  and  continent  amount,  accordinis;  to  Mr.  Buxton,  to  at  least 
lS(),O()0  i>er  annum  ;  and  that  the  importation  of  this  num- 
ber involves  the  annual  destruction  of  200,000  more. 

Thiit  the  total  amount  of  captures  by  our  crui»cra  cannot 
on  the  largest  computation  cxre«l  10  per  cent.*  ;  and,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  Commissioners,  "  when  a  vessel  is  taken, 
**  from  the  impunity  viith  which  the  traffic  is  carried  on,  the 
"  case  is  denounced  as  one  of  individual  hunlslup.*^ 

That  when  seizures  are  made  on  the  American  coast,  even 
after  the  vessel  has  been  condemned,  the  benevolent  precau* 
tions  of  the  Mixed  Commissions  arc  habitually  defeated  by  the 
frauds  of  the  planters  to  whom  the  negroes  are  apprenticed. 

Tliat  the  flags  of  the  United  StaUa,  Portugal  t,  Brazil, 
Spain,  and  even  Russia,  are  constantly  used,  with  the  con- 
ni^'ance,  at  least,  of  the  subordinate  agents  of  the  former  go- 
vernments to  cover  the  slave-trade;  thai  no  maritime  power, 
with  the  honourable  exception  of  France,  aflbrds  eitlier  a 
ready  or  an  etfectual  assistance  to  Great  Britain  in  her  eff'orts 
to  put  down  the  traffic ;  and  that  (as  wan  declared  by  a  great 


*  SRjipOkinf  l.VI,000  uenoei  to  be  Unded  in  Cnha  ami  BruUi  tf  we  allow  an 
■voi^aef  SOO  per  oario,  the  tnulewoiild  employ  260  TnHk at  two  vofiffu  each 
per  Mntna ;  bm  allovnng  for  tbc  uliliiunial  niiinber  abippeil  wlio  ilie  on  utc  iw»> 
sofc  tlie  number  of  Tcwelt  eaiinof  )ir  luiilrr  :ti)^.  The  uumber  of  voKb  Mixed 
In  IH38  bardly  excMdcd  thirty.  Ju  \«i7.  scvcnty-two  v«umi1i  uU<kI  Cromi  Usraak 
alone  fur  Uic  tout  of  Afric*  -,  oi  tlicftc  eight  >«i?ri!  cajtlurcd. 

t  On  the  3nl  March,  IK3H,  Lnrrl  Pnlmmtun  buiu'I  in  [tUiii  lan([ii«fc  U)  Uie 
l*onugnew!ta)nfaner, 'that  the  i'onugune  dag  u/nr. with  th<:  conuivuiceof  Coriu- 
gumc aiithuniics,  m  Mnc «>  a  |>nil«i.-uoii fur  all  the  miM.-n:aiiU  of  mery  atlici  iiatiua 
in  the  worid  who  may  cbooK  to  enme  in  tiich  (iase  |iiinmt».*     CluM  B.  FwlMer 

,8trk»i  1837-M.— Us  Bleht  hsn  aaid  that  It  wu  mAI 
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native  slavc-dcaler,)  all  the  treaties  signed  diirinf;  t^ic 
tweuty-five  yeare  "  have  never  caused  him  to  export  one  slave 
fewer  than  he  would  have  done  othcnriae," 

That,  in  particular,  the  feeling  of  the  whole  mercantile 
community  is  strongly,  and  avowedly,  favourable  to  the  alavc- 
trade,  and  opposed  to  the  measures  of  Great  Britain,  in  those 
countries  in  which  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
carrj'  the  provisions  of  the  Anti-Slave-trade  Treaties  into 
strict  execution ;  that  the  demand  for  sla^-es  is  kept  up  or 
increased,  and  the  connivance  of  the  governments  of  those 
countries  purchased,  by  this  mercantile  iniluence.  [ndecd  iu 
Cuba  our  own  Eraancipation  Act  has  tended  indirectly  to 
heighten  the  ardour  with  which  the  slave-trade  is  pursued : 

"  An  utonubjn^  number  of  new  ratatrs  hav«  been  opened  in  the  inland 
witbin  the  lost  two  years,  la  tbr  district  of  Cienruegiw,  of  forty  eotatcs 
now  working  tliOT.  tweiity-Aeven  tuve  been  of  recent  fonnmtion«tndthmigh 
this  may  be  abo\*e  the  nverage,  wc  believe  it  docs  not  much  exceed  the  pro- 
portion of  mftny  other  districts  lo  counc  of  cultivation.  We  regret  to  think 
that  of  these  cstoles  many  have  been  commenced  by  American,  and  wttae 
even  by  Britiali  subjects,  who  will  thus  of  course  |{i^~e  coasiderablc  impetus 
to  the  Sla%'e  Tradi-  by  moans  of  their  capital,  industry,  and  skill.  Nor 
hate  the  effoits  of  the  llitnters  (r^finy  tm  /*••  faUing  off  nf  Mjxrf/ji  from  Iho 
British  W«t  Indies,  consequent  upon  the  measure  of  vmancipation}  been 
unattended  with  success.  In  the  three  years  preceding  the  but,  the  ez- 
portations  from  this  place  and  Matanzas  of  boxes  of  su^ar  were  id  1935.. 
4B1.570:  in  !836..iO0.153:  in  1837-507,952:  whUc  in  the  last  seaaoo 
Ifae  number  amounted  to  G10,5I3.  and  in  the  prcicnt  it  ie  calculated  a  like 
quaultty  will  have  [»ern  raised,  and  but  for  a  severe  drooght  in  the  antuma 
would  have  reached  50>000  more."  Fm-thrr  Snie»,  dm*  A.  1838-39, 
p.  103. 

These  are  doubtless  most  harsh  and  tmpalatable  truths : 
but  they  rest  upon  the  irrefragable  evidence  of  a  long, — a  too 
long  series  of  years,  during  which  oiu- labour  has  been  wasted, 
our  remonstrances  set  at  nought,  and  our  preventive  measui^A 
betrayed  by  those  allies  whose  wretched  government.^  owe 
their  very  existence  in  their  own  capitals  to  the  countenance 
and  support  of  England.  Wc  have  not  put  forward  these 
things  for  the  purpose  of  recriminating  as  to  the  past;  but 
for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  ourselves  and  the  public  aa 
to  the  system  which  it  is  reasonable  to  pursue  for  the  futtiiFc. 

From  ISO?  to  1914  England,  by  the  exercise  of  Iicr  belli- 
gerent right  of  search,  anil  by  her  absolute  cotnmuud  of  the 
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seas,  Wfts  undoubtedly  enabled  maleriolly  to  check  the  slave- 
trade  on  the  African  coast.  That,  perioil  was  probably  the 
only  respite  which  the  African  population  has  had  since  the 
traffic  commenced ;  and  already  the  country  began  to  exhi- 
]>it  a  more  cheering  aspect.  But  M'itli  the  Peace,  the  nf- 
flictions  of  the  Afrieun  were  renewed  with  fresh  intensity : 
first  the  French  settlements,  then  the  SjMiiiish  Aug,  and  lastly 
the  Portug;uefie  agents,  have  sheltered  and  encouraged  the 
shive-trade.  The  treaties  concluded  by  Great  Britain  since 
the  Peace  are  reduced  to  mere  waatc  paper  as  long  as  one  door 
remains  open  to  evade  them.  It  18  ho{>elc8s  to  exercise  an 
adequate  power  of  repression  over  the  colonial  agents  of  these 
powers,  even  after  we  have  succeeded  in  extorting  a  tardy 
consent  from  the  mother  country.  It  is  hopeless  to  render 
the  League  so  complete  as  to  include  the  globe ;  fur  when 
all  tlie  powers  of  civiUzcd  Europe  shall  have  combined, 
America  with  slavery  on  its  hearths^  and  the  slave-trade  on 
its  coasts, — the  United  States  peremptorily  refusing  that  right 
of  search  which  would  disclose  the  horrid  extent  to  which  their 
flag  is  used  to  violate  their  laws, — the  states  of  the  Southern 
conlluent,  which  seem  to  have  been  called  into  existence  by 
the  gent'TOus  policy  of  Kngland,  only  to  disgrace  the  station 

ugned  to  them  among  the  Christian  communities, — would 
ill  offer  H  suilicient  asylum  and  an  interested  protection  to 
the  abominable  practice. 

We  arc  struggling  ogaiast  the  most  tixed  and  malignant 
passions  of  human  unlure^ogainst  the  most  intractable  ele- 
ments— against  the  most  perfidious  governments ;  and  we 
cannot  wonder  that  the  right  cause  does  not  easily  prev'aiL 

Undoubtedly  something  may  be  done  to  improve  the  system 
of  our  cruisers.  The  sqiutdmn  may  be  reinforced  and  concen- 
trated on  the  jVfncaii  coast  exchisivcly  :  steam-vessels  may  be 
and  wc  believe  will  be,  forthwith  employed  upon  the  African 
rivers :  and  although  the  climate  of  those  insalubrious  banks 
iii  ubsolutcly  fatal  to  British  seamen,  it  is  confidently  hoped 
that  Kroomen  and  well-qualified  agents  of  the  negro  and 
coloured  race,  not  equally  affected  by  the  African  atniuspherc, 
u-ill  be  found  to  carry  on  the  inland  branch  of  the  sen'icc. 
The  Act  of  Parliament  passed  tills  session,  legalizes  the  capture 
of  Portuguese  vessels,  whose  appearance  and  fitt^ngs-up  adbrd 
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primd/acuf  evidence  that  they  have  been  or  are  nboot  to  be 
engaged  in  the  actual  transport  of  slaves.  But  supp(x»ing  all 
these  meaaurci^  to  he  successful,  and  tliat  the  pi-oportion  of 
alavera  captured  waa  tnaterinllj  increased  ;  the  price  of  slave* 
would  of  course  rise  in  Cuba  and  Brazil ;  the  preniiinn  on  the 
Biicccssful  vessel  would  be  increased;  and  whilst  wc  art-  re- 
pressing the  traffic  iu  Africa,  we  should  be  heightening  the 
intensity  of  the  demand,  and  consequently  increasing  the  in- 
genuitj'  and  imergy  which  we  have  to  combat.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  assume,  we  fear,  that  that  ingenuity  and  energy 
would  be  augmented  to  a  degree  at  least  commensurate  with 
the  augmentation  of  our  forces  and  our  vigilance. 

We  are  then  led  irresistibly  to  the  coucluBion,  which  Mr. 
Buxton  has  also  arrfved  at,  that  the  only  means  ottering  a 
reasonable  hope  of  a  successful  result  are  those  to  which  least 
attention  has  hitherto  been  paid :  to  attack  the  root  of  the 
•la\'e-trade  by  u-utting  off  the  supply,  to  abolu)h  it  in  Atnca 
itself,  by  demonstrating  to  the  natives  that  the  traffic  in  human 
blood  is  their  loss,  not  their  gain  ;  that  it  impoveri!^hes  them 
by  draining  their  population  and  leaving  their  territories  un> 
cultivated;  that  it  ruins  them  by  making  their  coasts  the 
haunta  of  desperadoes,  instead  of  the  resort  of  civilized  com- 
mercial adventurers. 

"  Ccnlral  Africa  now  reccket  in  pxchangr  for  ill  her  exporta,  both  of 
people  and  proilucljons,  less  Uinii  linlf  a  milliun  nf  imports,  onp-IiAlf«fvrWeh 
mft;  be  goods  nfthe  vrurat  dascription,  and  a  Ikinl  made  np  uf  anua  and  om- 
muiiilion.  What  a  wretched  return  in  thin,  for  the  prtxIuctioDa  of  sa  vatt, 
M  fertile,  BO  magniticent  a  territory  I  Take  the  case  of  ccalrnl  Africa  ;  the 
inaignificancc  of  our  trade  with  it  is  forcibly  exhibited  by  eontruating  the 
whole  rotiim  from  ttwDcv  with  siime  single  article  of  ri»  ^reat  iminti'm  nhluh 
pntcnt  Great  Rriuin,  The  feiittiprs  reorircd  at  Llvi^otjl  from  Ireluid  rradi 
un  amount  axcecding  all  the  produetloni  ol'  central  Africa  ;  the  eggi  from 
France  and  irebkud  cxoeed  oaa-ludf  of  it ;  while  the  valu«  of  pifr>  from  Xf»* 
land  into  ilie  jurt  of  Livcr{MM)t  is  tltrec  timci  as  gn*t  u  the  wbole  trade  o^ 
Grcnt  Bnlnin  in  thi-  prodtictiuuj  of  the  soil  of  CcuItaI  Africa.  What  nn  ck* 
hibitinn  dok-A  this  give  of  tlic  ruin  which  the  Sla^o  Tmdp  ctitaila  en  Africa  t 
Cat!  it  be  doubted  that,  with  thr  exttnetlmi  ufthat  blight,  there  would  ariae 
up  a  commerce  wliich  would  pour  into  AfVico,  European  utidrs  of  a  TMtly 
Huiwrior  qualiiy,  and  to  a  vasUy  auperior  amminl .' 

"  If  it  bo  true  tltal  Africa  would  be  enricbcilt  ond  llutt  her  popuJattuu 
would  ciijoy,  in  multiplied  nhundann.>,  ihoBCCouimodiGrs,  for  the  •■  '      i 

of  which  fllifl  now  incuri  turh  inleuM  miM^r] ,  the  one  needful  lUu  , 
to  Induce  ihtm  lo  unite  with  ai  in  rcprtasfaig  thft  ijlavo  Trade,  b,  to  couTtoct 
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Oiem  tliat  tlie;  will  gain  hy  selling  Uir  pioducUve  Utiour  of  Our  people,  in- 

itfiod  of  the  [>«i>fJa  tlieiiiKvIvC'/' — Duxtan,  pji.  lD^^llt-1. 

U  caiiiiut  bt!  doubted,  from  the  evidence  of  travellers,  and 
even  from  the  limited  experience  which  Europeans  have  ac- 
quired of  Western  and  Central  Africn,  that  the  soil  in  mnny 
porta  is  us  romftrkablc  for  its  fertility,  fts  the  race  by  «  hich  it 
is  peopled  is  signalized  by  its  ignorance,  its  misery,  and  ita 
wninga.     Ilie  Bncat  woods,  the  richest  dica,  the  precious  and 
the  usefiil  metals  aliound  in  the  furcftts  and  the  mountains ; 
•everal  varieties  of  the  cotton  plant  grow  wild  all  over  Africn, 
ojid  tbf  climate  is  everywhere  suited  to  its  culuvation.     Cof- 
fee and  the  sugar  cane,  for  which  the  mighty  destruction  we 
have  described  is  perpetnitcd  day  by  day  and  year  by  ycar» 
grow  spoDtnneously  ahout  Uiuae  African  villogea  which  arc 
plundered  of  their  inhabitants  to  tend  the  self-ttame  plants  in 
the  New  \Vorld.     Nature  has  planted  there  the  seed  of  every 
got>d  thing;  but  the  hand  of  man  is  unknown  save  as  the 
hand  of  the  spoiler.     The  whole  country  is  rcnclcred  easy  of 
aooua  by  large  navigable  rivers,  two  of  which  equal  the 
p  finest  streams  of  North  America.    The  Niger  otfers  on  unin- 
^rrupted  pasaage  to  our  steam-boats  for  5(iO  miles  inland ; 
and  the  accotuits  given  by  travellers  of  the  physical  aspect 
and.  natives  of  the  interior  are   far   superior  to  what  we 
know  of  the  stave-trading  belt  on  the  coast.     There  can  be 
[ilittle  doubt  that  if  we  succeed  tn  oj)cning  the  commerce  nf 
[Central  A6icn  we  shall  find  an  extensive  market  for  a  great 
iToricty  of  our  manufactures*  ou  extensive  field  for  the  most 
precious  raw  produce ;  and  that  the  presence  of  the  legitimate 
British  Li-ader  will  be  the  greatest  and  most  eS'cctual  dispa- 
ragement to  the  slave-trade. 

To  educate  the  native  population  in  the  most  elementary 
of  all  knowledge,  viz.  the  production  of  wealth  from  the 
sources  with  which  nature  has  abundantly  supplied  them,  is, 
then,  the  true  remedy  fur  the  evil :  and  our  readers  will  leani 
^th  interest,  tliat  this  season  will  not  pass  witliout  the  fit- 
ting-out  of  an  expedition  up  the  Niger,  intended  to  promote 
the  views  of  the  friends  of  humanity,  and  to  open  a  channel 
for  British  commerce.  The  authority  of  agents,  treating  with 
Uie  natives  in  tlie  name  of  the  Englisli  government,  is  re- 
quired ta  give  protection  lb  the  expedition,  and  a  security  to 
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the  ATricans.  A  similar  attempt  made  by  some  Liverpool 
merchnntn  in  1S32,  was  nttendeil  with  inditfcrcnt  success, 
from  their  agcnU  having  been  too  much  in  the  power  of  the 
Ravages  in  the  vast  delta  of  the  river.  Although  we  do  not 
share  the  sanguine:  hopes  which  Mr.  Buxton  secmfi  to  cnler- 
taiu  of  the  Ruhibrtty  of  certain  points  on  the  coast  of  Atrica, 
the  expedition  is  one  which  may  lead  to  most  important  re- 
stdtA,  and  may  t-xcitc  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  pride 
themselves  on  the  former  conquests  whicli  British  civilixn- 
tion  has  obtained  over  the  crimes  and  ignorance  of  barbarous 
nations. 

But  here  an  objectiou  su^ests  itself,  to  which  we  cannot 
but  attach  a  good  deal  of  weight.    To  open  commercial  rela- 
tions with  the  interior  <»f  Africa,  is  in  fact  to  bring  into  contact, 
if  not  into  collision,  civilized  and  savage  num.     Wc  apeak 
now    without  reference  to   the   slave-tmde  itself,  the  most 
dreadful  monument  of  what  that  contact  has  engendered  in 
former  ages.    But  taken  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, and  moderated  with  the  utmost  precaution,  wc  cannot 
be  insensible  to  the  fact,  that  the  near  approach  of  the  Kuro- 
pcan  has  in  almost  all  cases  been  the  signal  for  the  decay  and 
the  extirpation  of  the  aborigines.  The  crimes  of  Christians  have 
doubtless  hastened  the  result,  but  we  doubt  whctlier  imder 
any  circiunstauccs  that  result  cuidd  be  avoided.    To  judge 
from  ex|M.'rience  it  in  the  order  of  Providence.     Look  at  the 
Nortli  American  Indians  since  they  were  taught  to  bring  the 
produce  of  their  woods  to  the  fur  market  of  Montreal ;  look 
at  the  New  Zcalandcrs,  melting,  us  it  were,  without  any  a»- 
signable  cause,  before  the  dawn  of  civilization.    It  is  not  true 
that  any  fusion  takes  place  between  the  races.    The  savage 
becomes  a  little  leas  savngc,  but  remains  far  less  ci\'ilized  than 
the  white  man,  who  8U]>ersedes  bim  in  his  own  land.     If 
commerce  has  opened  the  door,  and  if  the  country  answers  to 
the  holies  entertained  of  it,  what  is  to  protect  the  Africans 
from  the  inroad  of  commercial  adventurers,  allured  to  other 
profits,  which  would  be  purchased  by  horrors  perhaps  mon:  fa- 
tal than  tlie  Bluve-tradc  itself?  We  may  fit  out  an  expedition, 
and  wc  may  establish  niercontile  relations  with  Atriru,  from 
motives  and  upon  principles  of  the  soundest  philanliiropy. 
If  the  cntcriirise  foil  as  a  commercial  apcculationj  tlic  chief 
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hope  of  the  abolitioniBta  faiU  also,  since  nothing  but  success 
,  irill  jrive  a  peminncnt  extent  to  llieir  effurta.     If  it  succeed, 
as  Mr.  Buxton  suya  it  will  Buccued,  a  Uiousancl-fold,  what 
more  powerful  lun:  can  be  offered  to  those  horrible  passions 
which  are  now  rava^ng  the  coast  under  the  nanic  of  the 
Bliive-tnule,  but  which   would  tlien  be  introduced  into  the 
heart  of  Africa  for  more  legitimate  purposes,  but  witli  the  same 
icdvc  results  ?  T^ose  passions  have  alruiidy  extiqjatf^l 
irly  the  whole  Indian  population  of  the  Xew  Hemisphere : 
hitherto  they  have  only  laid  sicfcc  to  the  coast  of  Africa.   Yon 
may  perhaps  Ikt  preparing  a  conllafcration  which  will  ra\'agi; 
the  whole  continent.     Brandy  and  {^unpowilcr,  and  the  curse 
of  European  diseases,  to  say  nothing  of  more  overt  crimes, 
may  prove  as  tatal  to  Africa  as  they  have  done  to  .Vmerica. 
The  British  flag  may  cover  the  Arst  undertaking  the  British 
settlements  may  eend  out  the  first  expeditious,  sanctified  by 
every  wise  and  generous  principle :  but  Britain  has  no  raono- 
jKiIy  of  the  African   rivers   or  the  African  coast ;    and  we 
shudtler  at  the  crimes  which  ma}-  be  perpetrated  hcreafler  by 
the  miscreants  of  every  nation  under  the  sun,  upon  the  field 
which  was  ujicned  to  them  by  British  philanthropy.     It  may 
be  said  that  Cliristiuuity  will  attend  the  entcqjrise,  and  that 
the  missionary  will  oilvance  hand-in-hand  with  the  merchant. 
VVc  wish  it  cnuhl  hv.  so  ;  but  Viv.  apprehend  that  the  headlong 
iiiteresLs  o{'  bad  men  may  nish  in  to  mar  the  imperfect  work 
of  Gospel  truth,  and  that  before  the  i-Virican  savage  has  learnt 
to  adopt  the  hopes  and  promises  of  our  faith,  he  may  perish 
the  victim  of  ciur  licentiousness,  our  rapacity,  or  even  of  our 
mere  superiority  as  ci\'ilizcd  men. 

We  are  restrained  by  the  same  motives  which  have  iiH 
duoed  Mr.  Buxton  to  withliold  the  details  of  Ins  rcuicdial  sug- 
gestions, firom  Laying  an  accuimt  of  the  projected  measures  be- 
fore the  public.  But  we  think  we  may  safely  indicate  their 
generni  nature,  and  the  prospect  of  success  which  they  afford. 
A  very  considerable  quantity  of  authentic  evidence  has  been 
collected  to  show  that  it  will  be  poeable  to  form  mercantile 
treaties  %vith  the  native  princes,  binding  them  to  renounce 
the  Slave  Trade  in  consideration  of  the  advantases  to  lie  de- 
rived  from  our  commerce.  The  more  progress  has  been  made 
inlo  the  interior,  and  the  further  traveUcrs  have  gone  from  tho 
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depraved  Blave-deoJcrs  nf  the  coast,  the  marc  has  thti 
sition  been  found  to  rxist.  Experience  has  shown  ihtlM 
reaulU  of  our  own  limited  aettlements  at  St,  Mitfj''s  do  the 
Gambia,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  at  Sierra  Leooe,  have  been 
most  fsTourable.  The  slave-trade  has  bcm  etitircly  sup- 
pre8S«d ;  our  territory  funushcs  a  refuge  to  the  AJncans  of 
the  adjacent  provinces  ;  and  the  popuUtkm  are  eager  for 
lawful  conimcrcoj  on  which  alooe  they  are  now  engaged.  Yet 
little  nmrc  tlwD  iXurty  jcan  ago  the  Gambia  aod  tho  Gold 
Coast  oooaiituted  "  the  grand  em(>orium  (to  use  the  hmguMge 
of  a  goveraor  of  tiie  colonj)  ^  vhcnce  tlte  British  Wcat  India 
'^  ialanda  nrerc  supplied  vith  slavea."  **  From  ApoQgcua  to 
^  Accra,''  says  GorerDor  Maclean, "  wt  a  tingle  tiaoe  Ac*  ^fca 
**  exported  itnce  IBSO.  The  Slave  Trade  has  been  efad*cat«d 
"  from  11  portion  of  a  coast  IBO  miks  in  extent,  and  oomputeil 
**  at  'lOOO  Mjuare  miles  inland,  where  it  had  been  planted, 
*'  protected,  fostered  and  munilicently  encouraged  Ibr  canta- 
"  ries.''  *'  The  trade  of  the  Qold  Coast  already  repays  umvc 
^  than  twenty-fold  the  sum  frrauted  by  parliament  fi>r  the 
'^support  of  the  local  establishment;  Its  exports  to  Gnat 
**  Britain  amount  to  1€0>000/.  per  annum,  forming  one  fifth 
*  of  the  whole  commerce  of  Alrictu" 

Tbeee  experiments  arc  certoiuly  very  enoonraging ;  but  the 
most  important  part  of  the  case  is  the  cogoncas  with  which 
tlic  nders  of  the  diflbrent  nations  seek  the  friendship  and  t^ 
Laiicc  of  Great  Britoiu.  General  Turner,  who  nnh^ipUy  p^ 
rished  in  the  midst  of  his  benevolent  and  energetic  career  m 
go^-cmor  of  Sierra  Leone,  in  1333,  has  Irfl  us  ti»e  tnw  key  to 
the  success  of  the  measiuxs  which  be  had  commcaoed,  hj 
conciliating  the  natives,  cncoun^iiog  their  Uigitlmatc  com- 
merce, pledging  Ihcm  tu  ruiouuce  the  slavi>*tradc,  and  ex* 
tending  our  nnminol  sovereignty  over  the  varioufl  rivcrv  frooi 
Senegal  to  the  Gold  Coast.  These  objects  may  be  aCtnuMil 
witiwut  expense,  and  without  the  incnraae  of  our  miUlorT,'  c«ta- 
bhshnieikts.  Bat  if  in  our  nc^^iationa  with  GuropcJin  {wHeT* 
having  setllcmcnta  there,  we  are  induced  to  derate  a  poi^ 
tion  of  the  aun»  annually  spent  upon  t2»  cnnsen  to  the 
price  nf  just  omnpensotion,  we  shall  not  deplon*  a  laentiM 
which  will  fortify  our  position  upou  the  jVfricau  coast,  when 
alone  wc  can  be  of  eflkctual  acrrice.    The  pooitiaa  uf  Siena 
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Leone  was  unfortunately  selected  at  a  period  -n-heii  the  climate 
of  the  country  and  the  geographical  direction  of  the  great 
river*  was  much  has  accurately  known  than  it  is  at  present. 
It  ia  now  hn[)cd  thai  more  healthy*  and  successful  settlements 
may  be  established,  ttt  command  the  j^roat  iirtery  of  the  African 
continent — the  Niger,  to  cut  off  the  pa«.sa^e  of  slaves  from 
the  interior  to  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  and  to  open  tliat  noble 
river  to  humane  and  icgiliniotc  coumierce. 

Wc  arc  not  acquainted  nith  the  extent  of  the  measures  which 
the  British  Government  may  be  resolved  to  take,  iu  pursuance 
of  the  new  line  of  policy  which  haa  been  suggested  and  ap- 
proved  of  by  the  persons  most  competent  to  form  an  opinion 
on  the  subject.  Some  of  those  measures  may  require  secrcsy 
to  ensure  their  success ;  others  may  only  be  rcM>rted  to  un  the 
most  ubsnlute  compulsion.  The  geaerul  report  of  the  Com- 
misatoncrs  at  Sierra  Leone  to  Lord  Polmerston,  dated  3Ist 
Drcember,  IflSS,  and  received  June  12th,  1939,  contains  se- 
veral recommend  alio  n8,  and  the  following  extract  will  show 
the  extent  to  which  those  gentlemen  are  inclined  to  go. 

"  Shoulil  thesv  ponrra,  vt\w,  nut  many  y«ars  since,  pronoonced  the 
a[ftve<trmdc  to  b«  '  contrary  to  the  principles  of  rdigioD,  Ja»ticv,  ind  hu- 
nuitf  ,*  faMitatc  Bt  this  critical  moment  to  affirm  Ihcirforrarrdeclarstioo. 
and  to  brand  wilb  the  niine  of  pirates  the  traffickers  in  human  suffering 
— th<  '  hoitn  Ariiumi  ytntnt,' — the  carmin  of  '  religion,  jnstiee,  and  hu> 
manity/  wc  still  pussvss  the  right  and  the  power  to  give  foil  effect  to  our 
own  more  enlightened  views  of  the  dutieti  which  nations  owe  to  each 
other.  The  simple  meana  which  GnglamI  employs,  when  engaged  in  war, 
to  vnforce  her  dlspaied  right  to  viiit  and  search  the  vesieU  of  alt  neati al 
Ptowen  is,  we  belteee,  an  order  in  council,  arming  all  British  cmiscrB  with 
aathority  to  act,  and  binding  all  Admiralty  and  Vice-Admiralty  Courts 
to  adjudicate  inch  Teasels  as  may  be  captured  under  that  order.  But 
whatever  other  means  may  be  necesssary,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  tu 
give  effect  to  England's  interpretation  of  the  law  of  nations,  those  means 

*  The  mortality  of  iha  tnmn  at  Sierra  Leone  ippean  to  be  perioilical.  From 
J618  tu  11122  bath  iadnnie,  the  deaths  were  under  2  percent :  in  1^24  tnd  t82& 
they  rou  to  8  per  ccfll.  tbc  maiiiDuiD  :  but  from  18;tO  to  lg^3  the  sverage  iut« 
of  besltb  was  ttx  better  ibui  in  Any  of  onr  troirical  vetlleroentM.  We  bormn  ilwf  e 
figure!  from  Mr.  MunlKomerv  Mtilin'r  SiatiUHr^  uf  the  Bhiiih  Colonies,  without 
vowing  for  ihdr  accuracy  :  for  witfa  a  iiroog  dctire  to  do  juittce  to  the  industry 
dispUycd  in  that  siirpriaJiig  rouiprndium  of  colonial  infurination,  our  experiroi-e 
of  the  nork,  and  eipcciaUynf  thai  [lan  vhi>-h  concenii  tlie  African  colonies,  Unot 
fimiursble  to  tts  corrertnetf.  Mr.  Msrdn  doci  not  »e«ii  to  know  tltai  in  all  llie 
provinces  a4)>eent  to  ibc  llntmh  wtUemeuii  ttie  <lsvv-lnul(>  »  rarricd  on  lo  an 
BaprModoiittal  cucut ;  he  n<jici  wuh  a  mark  of  aitonUhinent  the  fact  that  the 
Bonny  River  exporta  20,000  slaves  per  annum  {  andhchoai'vcry  impciicvt  ogtwn 
Of  001  wnloDCiit  1b  1B27  St  Fcnando  Fo. 
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she  will  surely  not  liestUtte  to  ndopt,  when  her  only  other  altcrnalire  is — 
retiring  at  once  from  a  contest,  which  she  hiw  so  Inng  wagrd.  baffled. 
beaten,  and  moulted  by  a  &vt  o(  lawless  unil  outco&t  smugg Icra  ;  or  wil- 
fully continuing  tosQCiittw  tliiiu»ands  of  valuable  Urea  and  mtllions  of 
nioDcy,  with  tho  fall  knowledge  tLnl  the  only  result  of  her  Torthfr  effort--* 
will  be.  frrah  triumplu  tu  the  alave-traders,  and  the  increased  misery  of 
thfir  victiraft. 

"  Desirable  as  would  be  the  concesaion  by  America  of  the  right  of  mu- 
tual search,  experience  boa  shown  that  we  can  expect  oo  pcnnODeot  uil- 
vantages  from  it.  Tlie  allegiance  profnaed  by  the  ilave-dealera  of  all 
nations  to  the  flags  of  Kraacf,  Portugal,  aad  Am«rica,  iaccessivcly.  will 
then  be  transferred  from  one  South  American  State  to  another,  through 
all  the  iudepcnitcnt  Governracnta  that  at  present  exiat,  or  beicaAer  may 
ariBC,  in  that  divided  qunrtcr  of  the  world.  Tlie  plan  which  we  now  re- 
commend ta  a  certain  and  e^ectual  remedy,  so  far  as  it  is  enforced,  for 
the  eviU  complniaed  of;  and,  if  now  rejected,  muti  be  adopted  at  aomc 
future  period,  when  l-'ngland  haA  grown  luflicienlly  wcar^-  of  making  »a- 
criliccs  for  tlie  attainment  of  on  object  which  la  ever  eluding  her  grwp." — 
Cian  A.     F^rfkrr  SfTttt.  1839,  p.  153. 

"  In  the  rarao  time,  it  ta  our  duty  to  render  our  present  slave  treaties 
AM  efficient  as  pussibtc,  and  to  employ  the  means  which  wc  already  pps- 
sesM,  in  counteracting  the  elTortd  of  the  alave.deaters.  With  tht«  view, 
wc  beg  leave  briefly  to  offer  a  few  snggeslions  for  your  Lordship's  conai- 
ikratioD. 

"  1.  The  imamliats  occupation  of  all  the  PortugaiM  scttlemeata  north 
of  the  Line,  viz.,  the  Cape  de  Verds,  Busto,  Cacbco,  Priocea.  and  St. 
Thomas. 

"  We  have  sct-n  above,  that  twenty-one  out  of  the  thirty  vessels  ailju- 
dicateil  last  year,  obtained  tlieir  itctilious  papers  at  one  ur  uthcr  of  those 
wretched  places.  Dritiah  occupation  would  of  course  put  an  end  to  thr«o 
irr^olarities,  besides  opening  sources  of  legitimate  traffic.  The  right  to 
occupy  is  as  clear  as  the  beoeScial  effects  of  occupation,  so  for  aa  slave- 
trade  is  concerned.  The  dctermiitcd  refusal  or  neglect  of  Portugal  tQ  ful- 
fil her  Treaty  engagements  with  Great  Britain,  has  entitled  the  latter  to 
demand  the  immediate  repayment  of  the  immense  sum  by  which  those 
engagements  w^ere  purcba-Mtl ;  and  the  African  settlements  uf  Portugal 
might  be  held  in  pawn  until  the  payment  lie  completed."  •  •  •  • 
"  A»  B  collateral  security  for  the  rtttainment  of  the  promtsied  '  total 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade  for  the  subjects  of  the  crown  of  Portugal,'  the 
occnpstion  of  the  Portuguese  settlements  north  of  the  Line  is  now  rrcom- 
mendcd.  Nor  need  it  be  attended  with  any  but  a  very  trifling  eipensc.  or 
embrace  more  than  the  single  object  for  which  It  is  undertaken. — the  vi- 
sitation and  search  of  every  vessel  within  the  Portugese  waters,  or  three 
miles  from  the  Purtuguese  territories  above  named,  and  the  detention  and 
trial  of  &uch  as  may  be  eiiiiipped  for  slnvi-.lrade,  ur  be  nidiog  and  aliening 
the  illegal  tfaflic  ;  dealing  wiUi  the  lusiK-cted  and  Uie  guilty  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  should,  if  they  were  comnutling  tht^  same  offence  within 
British  watcn."— Cloiv  A.    fkrther  Strit*,  IS30,  p.  ){f1. 
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The  first  of  these  suggcstiooa  has  already  been  iiortially 
Adopted  by  the  Bill  for  the  Rtippressioii  of  the  Portuguese 
Slave  Trade,  which  \vx»  recently  been  forced  through  Parlia- 
mcDt.  That  bill  eoncts  that  it  shall  be  lawtid  for  British 
cruisers  to  capture,  aud  for  British  court*  to  condemn,  Portu- 
(^ticsc  vessels  engagpd  in  the  slave-trade,  as  if  they  were 
British  vessels,  and  under  the  same  presumptive  evidence. 
We  acknowledge  that  whilst  we  yield  to  none  in  our  desire  to 
see  the  slave-trade  abolished,  we  ore  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
upon  what  legal  principles  that  act  has  been  passed  and  is  to 
be  carried  into  execution  ;  and  we  entertain  little  doubt  that 
as  it  is  an  unprecedented  exercise  of  the  legislative  power  of 
this  country,  so  it  will  draw  upon  the  Executive  very  serious 
cmbairassments. 

Tlie  means  of  enforcing  the  right  of  search  of  the  vessels  of 
neutral  powers  in  time  of  war  may  be  aimple,  but  to  enforce  a 
right  of  search,  unless  it  be  mutually  prrantcd  by  special  agree- 
ment, is  a  belligerent  act  performed  by  belligerent  means  alone; 
and  to  assiune  that  right  is,  ipso  facto,  to  assume  the  attitude 
and  the  rights  of  a  belUgercnt  [wwcr — in  other  words,  to  de- 
clare war.  But  the  right  of  search  is  not  all — a  right  of  capture 
is  given  by  the  act, — raplurea  iu  time  of  peace,  whieh  might 
well  have  roused  the  not  unnatural  curiosity  of  that  great 
judge  whose  dictates  are  the  foundations  of  international  law, 
as  expounded  by  Great  Britain.  The  vessels  are  to  be  con- 
demned for  a  violation  cither  of  British  laws  or  of  Portuguese ; 
but  Portuguese  vessels  on  the  high  i>eaB  are  not  amenable  to 
British  jurisdiction,  hut  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mixed  Com- 
missions, and  then  only  when  slaves  have  actually  bt^en  found 
on  board*  ;  and  as  to  the  violation  of  Portuguese  law,  the 
British  judge  has  no  legal  right  to  assume  (notwithstaiidlug 
whatever  experience  may  have  proved)  that  a  jwwcr  will  not 
put  its  own  laws  in  force,  or  **  to  intrude  himself  in  gubtidium 

'*«,"  to  use  Lonl  Stowcll's  expression.  The  very  penalties 
forfeit  to  the  Portuguese  Crown,  and  wc  have  no  claim 
mero  moiu,  to  euforcc  or  to  receive  them.  No  principle  con 
be  clearer  than  that  every  (wwer  lias  the  e-xclusive  right  of 
executing  its  own  municipal  law,  and  it«  own  maritime  police. 
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«  The  difficulty  of  the  atlaiiimcnl,"  said  Lord  Stowcll,  "  will 
"  not  legalize  measurca  thiit  are  utherwke  illegal.  To  press 
*'  forward  to  a  great  prindple  by  breakiag  through  every  olher 
"  principle  that  stands  in  tlie  way  of  its  ustabliahmpnt ;  to 
"  force  the  way  to  the  Uberation  of  Africa  by  tnuuphiig  on 
"  the  independence  of  other  states  in  Europe ;  in  short,  to 
"  procure  uu  eminent  good  by  means  that  ore  unlawful,  i>  fts 
*'  Uttle  consonant  to  private  morality  as  to  public  justice. 
"  Obtain  the  concurrence  of  other  nations  if  you  can,  by  ap- 
«  plication,  by  example,  by  remonstrance,  by  every  peaceable 
^  iuBtrument  wliich  man  can  employ  to  attract  the  consent  of 
'*  man.  But  a  nation  ia  not  justified  in  assuming  rights  that  do 
*'  not  belun;;  to  her,  merely  because  she  means  to  apply  them 
"  to  a  laudable  purpose ;  nor  in  setting  out  upon  a  moral  cru- 
"  Bade  of  converting  other  nations  by  acts  of  unlawful  force*." 
As  fiur  as  extraordinary'  rights,  such  as  the  right  of  search  ia 
time  of  peace,  have  been  conceded  by  treal^",  iltcy  are  doubt- 
less to  be  exercised,  but  stricUy  gubjttci  to  the  conditions  un- 
der which  they  were  so  conceded.  The  bad  faith  of  one  party 
does  not  justify  a  departure  from  the  law  of  nations  and  the 
stipulated  hmitations  of  a  treaty  by  the  other ;  nor  can  an  act 
of  parliament  extend  the  rights  which  e\\&t  only  by  the  coo- 
sent  of  a  forei^  power  expressed  iu  a  mutual  convention. 

On  the  some  Idgh  authority  we  assert  that  "  the  legtsUtun 
"  must  be  understood  to  have  contemplated  all  tliat  was  within 
*'  its  power  and  no  more+."  We  humbly  contend  that  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  make  the  proceedings 
pro\nded  for  in  this  act  legale  in  the  sense  of  international 
legality  j  and  that  if  the  British  Admiralty  Courts  condemn 
vessels  in  conformity  with  this  enactment,  it  must  be  on  the 
assumption  that  we  arc  in  a  state  of  war  with  tlie  power  to 
which  vessels  so  captured  and  condemned  rosy  belong.     It 

•  '  I*  Lnnia,'  11  Dodicrn  Bq»„  p.  257.  The  interior  lieddon  of  die  coun  of 
priuintbe  cue  of  the  -AmftiUr'  (t  Dod.,  S4)  u4  Umt  Stovritll'a  judgewent  In 
thai  of  ihe  '  Fortunn,'  cxtcnilol  ttic  prrand*  o(  maihcuioa  of  vmkU  o.  bmnJ  ck«l 
hpTnml  the  mere  riolation*  of  bdU«rem  ri^ht*.  Uut  i'  r  ■-•  -  •  iTeforgottsn 
Ui»t  ihoM  dedaioat  vrere  g)*ea  In  nnc  of  wart  mut  '^  '  maMiu  pm 

till?  UUcr  oonHian.  u  irelTu  the  aiOMequeiU  cam-  of  '  L<  >•■  ■>(  iwtare. 

•how  the  cstremo  amtma  with  which  Sp  *  i 
friiMfontpnt  nf  (be  Icfuluivc  iudeveiutonco  i.. 

Ill  I  ■'-.     SirM.Urvnt'ftuitlnloii  iu  llie  •AlUEic"  ^^itti  a  slvli  &aUia  Lti»i» 

I  '  iroold  follow. 
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will  hArdly  be  Assorted  that,  ia  coDibrmity  with  the  genera] 
principles  of  national  inti;rrour$eT  any  state  has  a  right  to 
inake  lawsj  to  be  caforced  Wyond  her  own  boundaries  or  on 
the  high  Bea«,  which  ponflict  wHh  generally  recognised  inter- 
national taw.  But  it  is  unquestionable  that  a  nation  has  no 
nglit  to  take  the  (execution  of  the  municipal  law  of  another 
nation  into  its  own  hands :  such  a  result  can  only  be  tlie  re- 
Rult  of  n  treaty  of  peAce  dictated  to  a  conquered  people.  We 
have  a  right  to  claim  the  performance  of  the  promises  of 
Portugal;  but  in  default  of  such  performance,  we  have  no 
power  given  us  by  the  treaty  of  carrying  those  prouuses  into 
exeootion  by  our  own  laws  and  ships. 

The  position  we  must  be  placed  in  with  the  Portuguese 
Gorremment  becomes  at  any  rate  to  the  last  degree  anomar* 
loua.  To  give  a  correct  view  of  the  state  of  a  question  bearing 
so  directly  on  the  slave-trade,  we  must  look  back  for  a  mo- 
ment into  the  history  of  these  IranHactions. 

By  the  Treaty  of  22nd  of  January,  1815,  Portugal  agreed 
thai  no  Portuguese  subjects  should  carry  on  the  slave-trade 
on  any  part  of  Africa  north  of  the  equator:  that  Portugal 
would  adopt,  in  concert  with  Great  Britain^  such  measures 
a*  mif^ht  best  conduce  to  the  effectual  execution  of  the  pre- 
ceding engagement,  according  to  its  true  intent  and  meaning  t 
that  Portuguese  subjects  and  the  Portuguese  flag  should  not 
tbcnceibrward  engage  in  the  slave-trade  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  the  Transatlantic  possessions  of  Portugal : 
and  that  Portugal  t/iouid  determine  by  a  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  the  jteriad  when  the  Porttiguese  skme-trade  Ahould 
whoUy  cease.  Great  Britain  thereupon  agreed  to  pay  3(.I0,000/. 
to  Portugal  in  full  discbai^  of  all  claims  arising  from  the 
capture  of  Portuguese  property  up  to  June  I,  1814,  and  to 
remit  such  further  payments  as  were  due  ou  the  loan  of 
600,000^.  contracted  in  1809  for  Portugal.  These  engage- 
mrnta  on  the  part  of  Portugal  were  reiterated  by  the  Addi- 
tionid  Convention  of  the  iJHtli  July,  1817.  Great  Britoiu 
pcrlbrmed  her  part  of  the  agreement ;  but  from  that  time 
to  this,  Portugal  has  neglected  to  take  effectual  means  fnr 
pulling  down  the  trade,  although  the  emanciputiuu  uf  the 
Brazilian  colonics  has  removed  the  only  pretext  on  which  it 
could  be  carried  on ;  she  xirtually  aUows  her  flag  to  cover 
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the  trade ;  sKe  has  not  taken  the  promised  ntep  to  assimilate 
her  legislation  nn  the  sla\'e-trHde  to  that  of  Enrrland ;  »o<i 
ahc  refuses  to  conclude  the  Treaty  for  the  entire  suppression, 
which  she  agreed  to  contract  twenty-four  years  ago.  A 
Treaty  to  that  effect  was  carried  to  the  last  stages  of  a  most 
protracted  and  hanuwing  negotiation  hy  Lord  Howard  de 
Walden  in  1S38;  and  we  will  venture  to  assert,  that  no  di- 
plomatic negotiation  was  ever  laid  before  the  public  which 
could  exhibit  mure  forbearance,  ability  and  firmness,  than 
has  been  shown  on  this  occasion  by  the  British  ministers 
both  at  home  and  in  Portugal*.  Kvery  conciliatory  clause 
was  introduced  which  could  soothe  the  pride  of  the  Portuguese 
nation  without  forfeiting  the  great  object  of  the  Treaty ;  every 
possible  mark  of  respect  was  shown  to  Viscount  Sa  da  Ban- 
deira  and  the  government  of  Her  most  Faithful  Majesty. 
But  the  whole  transaction  was  ultimately  broken  off  on  the 
8th  October  last,  chieily  on  the  demand  of  Portugal  tliat 
Great  Britain  would  guarantee  to  her  the  prc8cr\'ation  of  her 
African  colonics.  This  was  the  princijwl  pretext  fur  the 
shuffling  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  Government,  though 
several  others  were  at  various  times  put  forward.  The  real 
reason  was  the  extreme  unpopularity  both  in  Lisbon  and  the 
Portuguese  colonics,  of  a  treaty  intended  to  jirohibiL  a  traffic 
in  whirji  the  merchants  of  those  countries  are  so  largely  en- 
gaged. Viscount  Sa  da  Bandrira  is,  we  believe,  an  enlightened 
statesman  and,  probably,  no  friend  to  the  slave-trade ;  but  it 
seems  clear  that  he  dare  not  or  cannot  brave  the  opposition 
of  the  pubhc  and  the  Cortes  to  Ids  gnvernment  in  supjiort  of 
the  slave-trade ;  in  other  words,  that  Portugal  will  not  allow 
the  administration  to  fulEl  its  engagements  %nth  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  Equipment  article,  as  it  is  termed,  by  which  ve»- 
sels  equipped  for  the  slave  trade  arc  made  Uable  to  seizure, 
was  adopted  in  the  Spanish  Treaty  of  the  2Bth  June,  1835; 
and  it  was  introduced  into  the  Royal  Decree  nf  the  Queim  of 
Portugal  of  the  lOth  December,  laifi,  together  with  several 
other  good  preventive  measures  suggested  by  Viscount  Sa 
himself.    That  decree^  however,  seems  never  to  luivc  been 


•  See  the  whole  npgolMiion  Mil  llie  ccvcrtl  nimaaivc  drvuilita  of  Uia  titmty 
iji  the  SliTe-tndc  Fapen.  Clan  B.  IBM. 
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enforced ;  and  the  British  Act  of  FarliameDt  does  ia  fact 
little  more  Umn  provide  means  for  the  execution  of  a  Portii- 
g^tese  law.  But  it  is  against  this  assumption  by  ourCnbinet 
and  Legislature  that  the  Portuguese  Government  loudly  pro- 
testa  to  all  the  states  of  Europe ;  and,  as  far  as  the  point  of 
law  raised  by  them  (!:ocs,  wc  think  with  some  reason.  As  for 
the  policy  of  the  measure,  Portugal  has  Utile  reason  to  com- 
plain, unce  it  is  a  very  mild  form  of  hnntility.  Some  organa 
of  the  Portufjuese  authorities  indeed  ^o  the  length  of  assert- 
ing that  the  large  sums  paid  over  by  England  twenty-four 
years  ago,  were  intended  as  an  equivulcut  for  the  restitution 
of  Guiana  to  France,  which  took  place  under  the  mediation 
of  Great  BriLiin,  and  not  for  the  abolition  of  the  slavc-tradp  ; 
but  this  i)retence  will  not  support  a  moment*a  investigation. 
The  case  then  is,  that  Portugal  shows  the  ntmoet  rcpug- 

icc  to  fulfil  the  ulterior  stipulations  proWded  for  by  the 
'agreements  of  1815  and  181 7*  although  the  money  considera- 
tion for  tho8e  stipulations  was  paid  over  at  the  time.  To  meet 
this  difficulty  the  Enghsh  Government  passes  its  Portuguese 
Act.  We  venture  to  adhere  to  the  opinion  before  expressed, 
that  the  only  recognised  mode  of  enforcing  the  stijiulutiuns 
<if  a  treaty  is  by  measures  of  actual  hostility, — by  an  embargo, 
by  letters  of  marque,  by  a  blockade,  by  a  declaration  of  war, 
by  orders  in  Council  for  the  capture  of  vessels  and  the  con- 
demnation of  prizes — but  not  by  Act  of  Parliament.  You 
can  no  more  pass  an  Act  of  Parbament  Xo  csipture  Portuguese 
vessels,  independently  of  the  express  conditions  of  the  Con- 
vention of  181/,  than  you  could  pasa  an  Aet  of  Parliament  to 
blockade  the  Tagum :  the^e  are  ne<T8Hanly  unqualilied  belli- 
gerent acts  emanating  directly  from  the  Crown. 

Perhaps  the  introduction  of  this  mcosim;  was  intended 
'only  as  a  solemn  warning  to  the  Portuguese  nation  of  ap- 
proaching hostilities.  We  should  have  thought  tliat  the  Ian- 
of  the  Cabinet  would  have  licen  quite  as  proi>er  in  such 
case  as  tlie  language  of  the  Senate.  But  whatever  wa?;  the 
intention,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Queen's  cruisers  will 
forthwith  proceed  to  act  upon  such  instructions  as  are  therein 
provided  for;  and  if  such  be  the  case,  the  probability  is, 
judging  from  the  language  of  the  Government  of  Portugal  and 
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the  fediag  or  that  nation,  that  our  refusal  of  restitution  would 
be  followed  by  non-intercourse  and  by  actual  war. 

We  do  not  recoil  from  sucrh  a  result ;  nor,  as  we  believe, 
will  the  English  Cabinet.  The  duplicity^  the  tergt^'erB«- 
tioas  and  breaches  of  faith  of  Portugal,  as  wdl  as  the 
paramount  object  of  putting  down  her  enormous  sIst^ 
trade,  afford  most  ample  grounds  for  a  declaration  of  war 
even  against  our  oldest  ally.  But  it  be6ts  the  dimity  of 
England  that  every  proceeding  should  be  conducted  with  the 
strictest  rcganl  for  the  rights  of  a  sovereiga  and  independent 
nation.  England  may  compel  her  enemies,  but  »he  cunnot 
dictate  to  her  friends.  Portugal  might,  doubtless,  ro-establish 
the  slave-trade  in  its  fullest  extent  to-morrow  by  a  legislative 
act;  but  the  only  mode  in  which  Kugland  could  interfere 
would  be  by  declaring  war  on  her  for  the  violation  of  the 
CouNTotion  of  IB17;  a  violation  which  would  even  then  be 
hardly  more  flagrant  than  it  is  virtually  at  this  hour. 

A  declaration  of  war  might  put  a  complete  stop  to  the  Por- 
tuguese slave-trade ;  and  a  small  cHusion  of  blood  would  se- 
riously check  the  most  prodigal  and  enduring  waste  of  human 
life  which  was  ever  covered  by  the  prostituted  ttag  of  illicit 
commerce.  Hostilities  commenced  for  the  sake  of  the  slavfr- 
trade  abolition  would  with  propriety  be  directed  principally 
against  the  offending  colonies ;  and  if  ever  wc  arrive  at  such 
extremities,  we  think,  that  Great  Britain  will  be  justified  in 
resorting  to  the  occupation  of  all  thwe  Portuguese  settle- 
ments alluded  to  in  the  report  of  the  Sierra  Leone  commis- 
sioners. Hut  measures  of  so  aggressive  a  uaturc  arc  not  to 
be  taken,  and  will  not  be  taken^  without  Uie  ninst  imperious 
necessity:  we  have  no  desire  to  see  Great  Britain  wantonly 
exposed  to  the  ridlculovis  imputation  of  piu^iiing  the  o^rui- 
dizement  of  her  own  commercial  and  coioniid  interests,  under 
the  mask  of  hostility  to  the  slave-trade.  Our  motives  are 
pure :  our  sawrifices  have  been  as  unceasing  as  our  exertions, 
and  both  have  been  ungrudgingly  bestowed.  Tlie  whole 
British  people  believes  tliat  this  is  a  righteous  cause :  and, 
so  that  humanity  and  justice  prevail,  we  care  not  what  be- 
tides. The  Guvcrnuient  may  coiiKdently  rely  ou  the  general 
feeling  which  carried  the  Kmancipation  Act,  and  which  hoa 
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responded  for  more  than  forty  years  to  the  appeals  of  Wil- 
beiiforce  and  Clarkson  and  Mucaulay  and  GranriUe  Sharpe 
and  Brougham  and  Luahingtoa  and  Uuxton.  But  it  ia  for  the 
Govenitnent  to  bear  the  responsibility  of  such  acts:  to  be 
cautious  how  they  assert  claims  trhich  cnnnnt  be  enforced 
rithout  wounding  the  pride  or  infiinging  the  rights  of  other 
nations — to  be  wary  in  preventing  the  evil,  which  has  been 
scotched  on  one  side  to-dajt  from  storting  to  life  under  a 
£resh  form  to-morrow — above  all,  to  be  resoluie,  when  the  ne- 
moment  arrives,  in  slrtkiug  the  blow. 
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1.  Ectmonia  Rusticaper  la  regno  dt  NapoH,  tfc,  Di  Lt'ioi 
Granata.  Snd  edition.  1  vol.  Svo.  Xapoli,  Tiim- 
grafia  del  Tasso.     1835. 

8.  Saggio  Politico  m  la  popolasione  e  le  pubbliche  contrihu- 
zicne  del  Regno  deUe  due  Sicilie  al  di  gua  del  Faro.  Di 
M.  L.  RoTONDE.  Kiipoli.  1634.  Tipografla  Flan- 
tina. 

A  BiNOULAA  concurrence  of  circumstances  within  the  last 
year  has  allowed  the  Neapolitan  Government  to  exercise  an 
intltience  upon  the  commrrcial  and  internal  poUcy  of  Great 
Britoinj  which  was  hardly  to  be  expected  from  the  relative 
importance  of  the  two  states.  The  maxim  for  the  regulation 
of  our  com-tmdc  with  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  may 
be  tuiid  to  have  closed  the  parliamentary  campaign  of  lU.itf, 
and  which  in  that  cane  turned  out  prophetic,  is  in  every 
one's  recollection.  The  noble  dulce,  founding  his  calculation 
upon  researches  made  by  public  and  private  agents  relative 
to  the  quantity  of  com  pnxluced  in  the  diO'crent  countriea  of 
Europe,  the  results  of  which  inquiries  have  been  in  various 
shapes  eomnninicuted  to  the  public,  asserted  that  we  should 
find  the  porta  of  those  nations  from  which  we  expected  to 
draw  food,  clo«ed  f^ainst  ua  in  years  of  scarcity,  when  wc 
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stood  most  in  vrant  of  foreign  supplies.  This  was,  in  other 
termsj  asserting  that  the  iinited  agmriiin  resources  of  Europe 
did  not  produce  sufhctent  com  for  the  average  ctinsuniption 
of  its  inluibitants.  Without  entering  into  the  main  queation 
of  the  productive  powers  of  :dl  the  European  states,  it  iriU 
not  be  utt interesting  to  inquire  how  this  prophecy  happened 
to  be  realized  in  the  most  striking  manner,  by  the  closing  of 
the  ports  of  one  of  the  countries  most  favoured  by  nature  in 
respect  to  soil  and  cUmutc, — the  kiugdom  of  Naples.  Ab 
this  kingdom  too,  by  being  the  first  to  restrict  in  the  pre- 
sent year  the  exj>ortation  of  grain,  set  the  example  which  nas 
followed  afterwards  by  the  Papal  States,  France  and  other 
countries,  we  may,  by  trncing  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
adoption  of  this  measure,  unravel  with  more  certainty  the 
motives  by  which  the  governments  which  subsequently 
adopted  it  were  influenced. 

M.  Gi"anata'8  work,  in  which  the  careful  obsen'ations  of  a 
skilful  naturalist  are  combined  with  the  numerical  calcula- 
tions of  a  poUticnl  economist,  will  uflbrd  us  the  best  founda- 
tion on  which  to  rest  our  inquiries.  The  author,  we  may  ob- 
serve, is  president  of  the  Academia  Pontiniana  at  Naples,  and 
has  lillcd  for  many  years  the  chairs  of  practical  chemistry  and 
agriculture  in  the  university  of  that  capital. 

M.  Grnnata  assumes  three  distinct  systems  of  agriiTuUure 
as  prevailing  in  the  continental  portion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples*  to  which  part  his  inquiries  are  restricted.  Two  of 
these  systems  have  arisen  from  the  local  circumstances  of  the 
nature  of  Uie  soil,  and  the  climate  of  Uic  parts  in  which  thejr 
arc  practised.  These  arc  denominated  by  him  the  systems 
of  the  mountain  tracts,  and  of  Campania,  or  of  the  plains  on 
the  western  coast,  situated  between  Terracina  and  Sorrento, 
the  soil  of  which  is  of  volcanic  origin.  Tlic  third  system,  or 
that  of  Apulia,  with  the  description  of  which  the  author  be- 
gins, wn  prefer  treating  last,  as  dc|)ending  more  iniroetliatrly 
upon  the  nature  and  measures  of  the  Gmcmment,  which  will 
be  found  to  enter  deeply  into  all  the  fluctuations  of  the  ngri- 
culliUTiI  interest  in  the  kingdom. 

The  chain  of  the  .\ppcnines,  which  traverses  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  in  a  direction  of  N.X.W.  to  S.S.E.,  passing  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  peniDsida,  is  throughout  coiu|}06cd  of 
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Becondar}'  and  tertiary  limestone  formations,  which  ore  rarely 
intcmipted  hy  the  nppcaranc*  of  the  grnnilu  and  jriieiss  un 
which  they  are  superimposed.  These  primitive  (urmatiims 
appear  m  the  largest  masses  in  the  Gran  Sassu  d'  Italia,  the 
higliest  summit  of  the  Appcuines,  situated  in  Abrnzzo  Ultra, 
and  along  the  sea-coast  ot'  Calabria^  lioth  on  the  Tyrrhenian 
and  Ionian  sess.  The  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
kingdom  is  of  limestone,  chielly  uf  a  bluish  colour  and  easily 
decomposed,  affording  a  soil  favourable  fur  the  labours  of 
the  farmer.  By  fur  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  is  moun- 
tainous, beinp  covered  by  the  main  chain  of  the  Apenmnes 
and  their  dependent  branches ;  but  two  extensive  tracts  of 
level  country  open,  one  upon  the  Adriatic  ajid  one  upon  the 
Tyrrhenian  portion  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  forming  the 
plains  of  Campania  mid  of  ApuLa.  Tlie  climate  of  the  king- 
dom is  the  most  delightful  of  Europe.  In  the  Abruz^i,  the 
moat  northern  province  and  where  the  surface  has  the  greatest 
ele>'ation,  (the  Gran  Sasso  is  U5(X)  feet;  Monte  Amaro  8100 
feet ;  and  other  summits  exceed  7000  feet  in  height ;)  M.  del 
lie  states  tlie  mean  elevation  of  the  thermometer  in  winter  to 
be  —  5*  7'  "f  Reaumur,  or  20"  29'  of  Fahrenheit ;  in  summer 
it  rise*  to  90°  20'  of  Fahrenheit.  The  mean  tcm{K:ruture  at  Na- 
ples, a<x»rding  to  the  same  authority,  is  in  winter— 2^  7' 
Reaumur,  or  27^  14'  Fahrenheit;  in  summer  +  29°9'  Reaumur, 
or  97''  35'  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  It  must  however 
be  observed,  that  these  observations  being  taken  in  the  towns 
do  not  iucludc  tlie  varieties  afforded  by  the  varying  elevations 
and  aspects  of  the  mountains,  which  ofli-r  innumerable  re- 
sources to  the  botanist  in  their  alternations  of  heat  and  cold. 
In  the  Abruzzi  the  summits  above-named  are  covered  with 
snow  from  September  until  May,  and  M.  Tenore  {Cetmo 
iuila  Geogrqfia  figica  e  l/otanica,  &c.)  states  that  in  the  valle3ra 
of  the  MajcUa  the  snow  lies  all  through  the  summer.  The 
last-named  naturalist  foniul  snow  in  the  month  of  July  on 
mounts  Poliiiello  imd  Crispo  in  C;dabria,  at  au  elevation  of 
near  7000  English  feet,  but  doubts  that  it  could,  even  in  crc- 
^^ces,  at  that  height  resist  the  summer  heat.  Whoever  has 
passed  the  summer  at  Naples  must  have  remarked  the  de- 
lightful effect  of  the  sea  breeze  at  noon ;  and  the  resident  in 
that  capital  whose  means  allow  him  to  take  alternately  ad- 
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vantage  of  the  variety  of  situation  and  temperature  presented 
by  the  heiphts  of  the  Vomcro  and  Capii  dl  Moutc  in  May 
tnd  June,  and  of  tlie  norlhrm  aspects  of  Cnstellamare  antl 
Sorrento  in  July  and  August,  which,  sheltered  during  a  great 
part  of  the  day  firom  the  ardent  rays  of  the  aim  by  the  mr- 
rounding  heights,  art  open  to  the  refreshing  breezea  from  the 
sea  and  the  mountains,  is  in  possession  of  means  of  luxury 
and  health  which  are  unknown  at  Rome,  at  Florence,  at 
Venice,  or  even  at  Nice,  the  far-famed  retreat  of  valetudina- 
rians. The  proximity  of  the  sea-coast  to  the  fall  of  the 
mouutaina  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  peninsula, 
offers  similar  advantages  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  lughiy 
fovoured  land  in  every  direction.  This  proidmity  of  the 
mountains  to  the  sea  is  however  the  cause  of  another  pccu- 
Uarily  characteristic  of  southern  Italy,  the  absence  of  rivera 
large  enough  to  afford  natural  means  of  inland  navigation^  or 
even  to  supply  to  any  extent  the  means  of  irrigation.  Tliis 
want  ia  however  supplied  by  the  depth  of  water  eveiywhere 
along  the  coast,  which  is  most  favourable  to  commercial  navi- 
gation, while  the  foot  of  the  moimtains  is  but  in  few  spot« 
fiily  miles  distant  from  the  coast :  and  where  the  plains  have 
even  this  limited  extent,  Btreiuna  like  the  Garigliono,  the 
Voltiu-no,  tlie  Ofanto,  and  the  Bradano  present  everywhere 
the  means  of  forming  the  cheapest  mode  of  communication. 
The  fall  of  rain,  which  is  very  coneidcrable  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  and  which  is  heavier  upon  the  western  than  upon 
the  eastern  fall  of  the  Apennines*,  fortunately  supplies  the 
place  of  the  failing  means  of  irrigation,  or  which  ore  perhaps 
only  tuo  much  neglected  by  these  indulged  children  of  nn- 
tupe. 

From  this  rapid  survey  of  the  advantages  which  the  soil 
and  climate  of  the  kingdom  afl'onl  to  the  agricidturist,  it  will 
not  appear  singular  that  nearly  every  description  of  plant 
which  the  torrid  or  the  temperate  zones  produce,  is  found  in 
suitable  sites,  nor  that  Uie  palm-tree  and  the  cactus  should 
flourish  almost  by  the  side  of  the  oak  and  Hr;  that  the  cotton- 
plant  should  divide  the  field  with  it?>  hiUf-supplonlcd  rivala, 
flax  aud  heD>p;  and  that  in  Sicily  a  similiur  approximation  be 
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>un(1  between  the  aogar-cone  and  Uie  beet-root,  between 
'^cropd  of  wheat  and  the  bri'ud-fniit  tree,  which  there  attainit 
maturity  in  the  open  air.  On  the  less  clevnti'd  spots  all  the 
\'arietics  of  Uie  orange  and  lemon  attain  perfection,  and  the 
"ve  "swells  «ith  floods  of  oil,"  while  the  viiie,  allowed  to 
ctend  its  graceful  length  from  tree  to  tree,  uflbrds  equal  de- 
light to  the  eye  nnd  to  the  palate.  But  we  must  break  off 
firom  these  alluring  dewriptionB.  nnd  penetrate  into  the  less 
poetical  regions  of  calculation. 
A  charactcmtic  feature  of  Ncnpotitaa  agriculture,  is  that 
soil  produces  a  greater  crop  uf  ccrealcs  and  of  gru»s  when 
l^  trees  from  the  burning  rays  uf  the  sununcr  sun, 
n  when  leA.  open  and  unprotected.  Hence  the  cultivation 
the  vine,  the  mulberry-tree  and  the  oUvc  is  most  advan* 
ly  combined  with  arable  husbandry,  lu  the  provinces 
which  are  best  tilled,  the  ticlds  ore  covered  with  elms  or  pop- 
lars, on  which  the  vines  arc  trained,  or  witli  olive-trees  phuitcd 
in  rows  thirty  to  forty  feet  asunder.  Considerable  spaces 
ore  consequently  letl  tmtouchcd  by  the  plough  id  such  lands, 
which  are  dcnomiuated  "  tcrreui  arbustati,''  thai  the  roots  ot' 
the  trees  may  not  be  exposed  to  dam^c  Still  the  crop  of 
iDom,  clover,  or  grass  raised  upon  laud  thun  pluuted  la  calcu- 
rlated  only  at  one-third  Xcas  tlum  is  yielded  by  naked  tieUls 
(tcrreni  midi).  The  mulberry- tree,  the  extensive  cultivation 
of  which  in  the  north  of  Ttaly  is  of  comparatively  recent  in- 
troduction, is  only  planted  numerously  in  Calabria;  but  as 
it  ofibrds  a  most  advantageous  crop  with  a  small  cousumptiun 
of  labour,  it  is  gradually  sjircading  in  the  other  provinces 
n-itli  tlu.>  increase  of  Uie  [wpulation.  Of  this  part  of  hus- 
bandry, that  is  to  say  of  the  crop«  derived  from  these  planta- 
tions, N{.  Graaata  takes  no  further  notice  than  obtterving  that 
one-third  must  be  deducted  irom  the  calculation  of  crops 
yielded  by  the  open  cuiuitry  when  the  fields  arc  thus  pro* 
tected  by  tree^,  and  then  confines  himself  to  the  manncnt  of 
^raising  com  and  graf>es  now  practimxl  in  the  kingdom. 

What  be  denominates  the  niuuntnin  system  is,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  country,  that  which  is  the  most  cxteouvely 
'adopted. 

The  farms  in  the  elevated  districts  he  describes  as  being 
small,  voryiug  in  extent  from  oue  and  a  half  to  se^'en  English 
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acres*,  and  almost  all  tilled  by  hand  labour.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  tew  districts  where  the  soil  is  particularly  heavy  > 
8  crop  is  taken  off  the  follow  on  which  spring  wheat,  but 
oftener  maize,  is  sown  in  the  sprinn;,  after  <hie  preparatJon. 
This  summer  crop  b«ng  feathered  in,  wheat  is  sown  in  the 
autumn,  and  is  followed  by  a  second  crop  of  wheat,  or  by 
btu'ley,  oats  or  beans  according  to  the  fertiUty  uf  the  soil. 
This  robition  usually  ends  with  one  or  two  years  of  repose, 
during  which  the  spontaneous  growth  of  grass  upon  the 
stubbles  is  grazed  dowii.  The  gradual  increase  of  the  popu- 
hition,  however,  necessarily  brings  with  it  an  augmentation 
of  stock;  and  tiic  plantations  are  not  only  rapidly  extendiug, 
especially  along  the  coasts,  but  better  systems  of  tillage  are 
becoming  frequent,  among  which  the  following  arc  noticed : 

Oil  strong  soils  manured  by  sheep:  1st  year,  fallow,  with 
potatoes :  2nd  year,  wheat :  3rd,  beans  :  4th,  burley. 

On  light  soils  :  1st,  fallow,  witli  maize,  potatoes,  or  veg&f 
tables:  2nd,  wheat:  3rd,  rye. 

Uye  and  barley  oidy  succeed  in  elevated  sjwts,  and  spelt  IS 
letimes,  but  much  more  sparingly,  cultivated. 

The  second  system,  or  that  of  Campania,  is  confined  to  the 
district  known  by  this  name,  and  is  for  the  reasons  gi%'eu 
above,  as  well  as  for  others  which  we  here  subjoin,  peculiar  to 
the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  geological  map  annexed  by  M.  Tenore  to  his  "  C'enito 
rfi  Geoffrafitt  jisica  e  botanica  tiei  regno  lii  l^^upoli"  marks 
the  whole  extent  of  country  between  the  fall  of  the  hiUs  oa 
which  Ponte  Cnrvo  and  Gaeta  ju*e  situated  to  the  N.W.,  and 
the  rise  of  the  heights  which  terminate  in  the  promontory  of 
Campanella  to  the  S.E.,  stretching  eastward  to  the  foot  of 
the  main  chain  of  the  Apennines  near  Cava,  Nola,  and  Avel- 
lino,  and  including  Benevento,  as  the  region  of  extinct  and 
active  volcanoes.  This  dintrict  includes  the  sea  coast  of  the  bays 
of  Gaeta  and  Naples,  between  the  Garigliano  and  Sorrento, 
together  with  the  isUmda  Ischia  and  Procido,  and  tiic  small 
islands  outside  the  Buy  of  Gaeta.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Naples  and  great  part  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro  are  in- 
cluded in  this  volcanic  district.    The  soil  of  tlic  extensive 
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plain  of  Capua,  from  Uie  UangUaxio  to  the  heights  upon  wliich 
Naples  is  situated,  is  compcised  of  what  M.  Tunorc  calU  se- 
Condar>'  tufa,  t»  diHtingiiifth  it  from  the  more  ancient,  or  as 
he  calls  it,  primitive  tufa  of  Iscliia,  Procida  and  the  Vomero 
near  Naples.    Both  descriptions  of  stone  yield  a  most  pro- 
ductive soil,  easily  decomposed,  and  which  is  of  coiiaidtirahle 
depth  in  the  plains.     As  the  high  road  from  Rome  to  Naples 
lies  through  the  Plain  of  Capua^  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
this  part  of  Italy  strikes  iuvoluntorily  the  most  superficial 
traveller,  who  sees  flourish'uig  crops  of  grain  waving  under 
the  shade  of  myriads  of  olive  trees  and  vine-encircled  elms  or 
poplars,  nearly  tlie  whole  district  containing  tcrrcni  arbu9- 
tati.      On  the  heights  near  the   capital,  the  cultivatiim  of 
the  soil  is  so  admirably  managed,  that  in  some  of  the  villas  at 
Capo  di  Monte  three  crops  arc  actually  produced  at  once,  by 
the  addition  of  the  lofty  pine,  whicli  spreads  its  towering,  roof- 
like foliage  BO  far  abo\'e  the  \ines  that  it  deprives  tliem  of  but 
B  small  portion  of  the  sunshine,  while  the  delicate  fruit  the 
former  yields  is  n  most  welcome  addition  to  the  juice  of  the 
latter  in  the  dessert  of  the  connoisseur.     The  Valley  of  the 
Sebeto,  betwccnCapo  di  Monte  and  Vesuvius,  is  one  iminter- 
rupted  garden,  fn>m  which  the  markets  of  the  copital  are  sup- 
plied: the  sides  of  the  volcano  arc  covered  with  the  vineyards 
yielding  the  delicious  Lacryma  Christi,  which,  as  well  as  Uie 
wine  of  PoiizuoU,  near  the  Solfatara,  is  said  to  owe  its  superior 
flavour  in  a  great  measure  to  the  action  of  Bubterraneous  heaU 
M.  Tenon:  states  tlie  produce  of  some  vineyards  on  the  south- 
em  slope  of  the  Solfatara  of  Po7^uoH  to  ununtnt  to  tlie  almost 
incredible  quantity  of  eight  tons  of  powerftd  wine  to  the 
English  acre*,  while  v^ctables  attain  maturity  two  months 
earlier  in  the  gardens  upon  those  heights  than  in  other  ad- 
jacent spots.     At  Iscliia  the  etfect  of  this  subterranean  heat 
ia  eijually  perceptible.    The  greatest  length  of  the  highly  fa- 
voured district  which  we  have  here  described  is  69  miles,  and 
its  greatest  breadth,  &om  IBenevcuto  tr^thc  extremity  of  Ischia, 


*  It  fDAjr  \it.  |inu)eBt  to  give  thr  worrh  of  iho  Inrnpil  DirKtor  of  \h«  UnUltlt! 
fianlrn,  Hut  no  iiwy  not  be  Kcutcl  of  indulging  tbc  pnpctuitjr  with  wliicli  lravci> 
Ten  arc  fret^ueutly  reproac-hetl.  "  E  nu]>uiu  clic  le  vigne  [lianuic  *ulk'  calLuc  die 
ciroouiliuiu  Ic  fuliic  mcridiaiukU  ildlft  Solfitimi  danno  fln  s  VS  UotU  (l'i{'«^  di  pi*- 
(farorwnno  Titu>  per  ogoi  moggio."  (three  fouittti  of  en  acre.) 
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is  about  SO*  From  its  ancient  appcUiiUon,  Campania^  and  iU 
modem  designation  of  Campania  J'elicej  our  author  c:ill»  the 
agricultural  system  in  use  iu  tlUs  district  the  Caropanian 
System. 

The  population  in  these  provinces  is  vory  dense,  averaging 
in  the  Terra  di  Lavoro  350  to  Ihu  square  geo^rajihical  mile, 
while  the  province  Napoli,  exclusive  of  the  capittd,  rccktmeti 
in  1832,  386,396  inlmbitants  on  326  square  geogmphical 
milea.  Land  is  divided  into  tenements  of  a  middling  extent, 
and  the  abundance  of  manure  causes  the  fallow  to  disappear 
altogether  from  the  rotJition  of  crops,  and  the  ground  to  bo 
kept  in  an  almost  unremitting  state  of  production. 

The  fallowing  rotations  ore  quoted  by  M.  Grauata  as  in 
common  practice. 

Soiling  is  sown  in  the  middle  of  October,  or  r)i]>e,  lupins, 
or  clover,  wliicb  the  mildness  of  the  winter  allows  to  grow  iu 
such  a  manner  as  to  furnish  green  food  for  rattle  through  the 
months  of  December,  January*,  February*  and  Marrh.  In 
April  maize  is  sown  in  the  fiurows  where  the  land  has  beea 
ploughed,  or  planted  with  the  dibble  where  it  has  been  turned 
with  the  hoe,  [sappa,)  a  mmle  which  ia  commuu  on  siiuJl 
&rma.  Beans,  potatoes,  or  gourds  ore  planted  between  the 
maize  plants ;  and  in  the  autumn  wheat  is  soun  atlcr  these 
summer  crops  are  gathered  iu.  Hemp  is  frequently  sown 
instead  of  maize  in  the  first  year,  and  wheat  in  the  second, 
especially  where  the  ground  is  dunged  by  Hhee)».  A  qua- 
drcuuiul  rotation  of  hemp,  with  dung;  2nd,  wheat  t  3rd,8priiig 
wheat ;  4  th,  wheat,  is  also  iu  use. 

As  in  this  jMirt  of  the  kingdom  scarcely  any  other  descrip- 
tion of  fodder  i»  raised  for  cattle  besitUa  clover  and  otlicr 
artificial  grasses  on  soiUng,  a  highly-studied  rotation  is  often 
found  in  well-managed  farms,  in  which  core  is  taken  to  pro- 
vide a  supply  of  various  seeds  for  the  coming  years.  On  ihs 
whole,  perhaps,  no  part  of  Euro|>e,  not  even  excepting  the 
highly-tilled  grounds  of  Lombordy,  produce  so  much  as  this 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  which,  too,  the  industry  nnd 
skill  displayed  by  the  farmers,  if  equullpti,  is  ccrtJiinly  not 
nirpAsaed  by  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  land.  The  vintage 
and  the  olive  hnn-est  intervene,  it  must  be  observed,  botmeo 
the  housing  of  tlie  crops  of  gcain  and  the  seed  time.    Silk  U 
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got  in  between  the  bay  and  com  harvcsta,  but  the  cultivatioa 
of  the  mulberry  tree  U,  aa  lias  been  observed,  not  exteiuive  in 
this  district. 

The  third  Brstem  of  agriculture  practised  in  the  kindom  of 
Naples  is  that  in  use  in  Apulift  or  in  the  ))lmna  gitimtcd  be- 
tween the  foot  of  the  Apenuines  and  the  Ailriutic.  The  |ie- 
culianties  which  distinguish  this  system  ore  less  dependent 
upon  the  nature  of  tlie  soil  or  climate  of  those  provinces,  than 
upon  certain  political  restrictions  in  which  it  originated,  and 
by  mcanH  of  which  it  has  been  preserved.  We  must  enter 
somewhat  at  large  into  the  Imtorj'  of  these  restricliuoB,  aa 
they  throw  a  xtrong  light  upon  the  social  state  of  the  south 
of  Italy,  nnd  explain  many  phenomena  in  the  material  and 
moral  do'clopment  of  that  i*art  of  Europe  which  are  other- 
wise unintcUigible  to  the  historian  as  well  as  to  the  puUtieal 
eoonomisu 

TIiQ  level  tract  of  countnr  situated  between  the  rivers  For- 
tose  on  the  north  and  OTonto  on  the  south,  and  bounded  by 
the  Apennines  on  the  west,  whicli  there  run  in  the  direction 
of  N.  to  S.,  was  known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of 
Daunia,  and  in  the  middle  ages  under  that  of  the  plain  of 
Apidia  or  Puglin.  On  the  cast  this  jtlain  extends  to  the  Adri- 
atic and  the  foot  of  the  isolated  group  of  Monte  Garguno, 
with  which  and  with  the  western  slope  of  the  Apennines  from 
their  ridge,  it  now  forms  the  province  of  Capitnnata.  The 
pLaiii,  about  eighty  mileu  iu  length  and  tturty-tive  miles  iu 
breadth,  has  a  gentle  slupe  from  the  foot  of  the  mountiuns  to 
the  sea,  although  scarcely  perceptible  in  some  jKuts,  sufficing 
to  allow  the  mountoin-iluods  to  run  off  iu  wiutcr  in  a  number 
of  streams,  which  being  dried  up  in  summer  ore  called  by  the 
Italians  torrenti.  The  m\\  is  composed  of  an  argillaceous 
bed,  of  about  two  feet  on  an  average  in  depth,  resting  on  a 
substratum  of  limeatone,  beneaili  which  a  deep  kyer  of  gravel 
partially  imbedded  in  clay  i»  found,  Uiiown  by  the  local  uamc 
of  brerciale.  In  mimracrthe  boat  is  excessive,  and  the  ground, 
totally  denuded  of  trees,  is  parched  by  the  scorching  sun- 
beams ;  but  in  winter,  although  snow  occasionally  covers  its 
surface,  yet  this  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  forms  no  obstacle 
to  the  flourisliiug  growth  of  the  herbage,  with  which,  in  that 
iMfion,  it  is  clothed.    FVom  time  immemorial  tliia  plain  seems 
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to  have  been  resorted  to  for  winter  pasturage  by  the  shep- 
herds of  the  adjacent  mountain  nuif^s ;  and  both  under  the 
republic  and  the  emperors  of  Rome,  the  tribute  paid  for  the 
right  of  grazing  ou  it  formed  one  of  the  resources  of  tbc  state. 
Under  the  Gothic  and  Lombard  rulers  uo  certain  records  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  species  of  revenue  was  managed 
have  been  preserved  ;  the  first  historical  notices  concerning  it 
show  that  it  formed  part  of  the  crown  lauds  under  tbc  do- 
minion of  the  Norman  line  of  kings,  who  reined  between 
1130  and  1198.  The  disorders  occasioned  by  the  conte«ta 
between  the  soverciguB  of  the  house  of  Suabla  and  tbe  popes, 
and  which  tcrmioated  with  the  extermination  of  the  powerful 
family  of  the  Hohenstaufen  by  the  execution  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Cormdino  in  12GHj  seenLsto  have  been  equally  disastrous 
for  the  induatry  of  the  people  as  for  the  royal  power.  Under 
the  dynnsty  of  Anjoii  {l2GS~-\44'2),  as  tiie  country  slowly  re- 
covered from  the  ravages  it  suffered  during  the  Mmy  of  their 
predecessors,  the  tribute  derived  trom  pasturage  in  Aptdia 
was  rc-estflblishcd.  and  was  fixed  by  the  last  sovtreign  of  that 
house  at  twenty  ducats  in  gold  for  every  hiuidred  oxen,  and 
two  ducats  for  every  hundred  sheep.  In  1442  Alfonso  of 
Aragon  ascended  the  throne  as  tbc  victorious  rival  of  llcn^ 
of  Anjou,  and  from  tlus  ej>och  the  direction  given  to  the  re- 
venue arising  from  the  royal  pastures  of  Apulia  acquired  im- 
portance as  a  leading  feature  in  the  history  of  the  south  of 
Italy. 

"As  soon  u  Alfonso  OMcadod  tbe  throne  of  Naples  he  undertook  Um 
amngcnient  of  Uw  fioanccs,  and  iocreascil  the  Ux  Icvinl  upon  cattlu  bj 
tiie  crown,  and  which  wen  before  his  lime  had  been  nunm)  the  *  ito^ma 
drlla  meiut  fleUfffearr  i/i  PngUa,'  Thia  astotioas  prince  proposed  to  make 
the  migration  oftiir  caUle  from  Xhe  moiuitains  to  the  paatur(«  of  Puglia 
olili]/uloiy,  whtrras  it  had  hithM'tn  been  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  owners. 
It  was  necessary  to  hold  out  some  induccuicnt  In  the  cattle- brccdciv  to  cc- 
eond  hb  deaign*  and  Alfonso  granted  to  Francesco  Mootlubcr,  a  kni^t  uf 
.CatAlonia  in  his  sirvice,  the  power  of  concluding  a  contract  in  his  nanw^ 
*liy  virtue  of  which  the  ownern  o(  citUe  Wvrc  undL-r  an  obligation  tt>  stted 
their  flockii  and  h«rds  to  the  royal  pattlurvs  during  the  winter,  on  the  kiag'a 
agreeing  to  furnish  thera  vrith  salt  at  a  riMhicrd  price,  and  to  allow  t\^^l,^ 
other  immunities  and  printcgn,  as  well  a«  to  provide  thcoi  with  thi  < 
of  conducting  the  cattle  into  those  parts  and  back  with  due  coarcntcna'- 

According  to  tbe  author  of  the  second  work  cited  at  the 
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head  of  oar  article  (M.  Kotondc),  the  tax  levied  by  king  La- 
dislaus  and  queen  Giovauna  II.  of  Aiijou  was  not  in  consider- 
ation of  the  use  of  the  royal  pastures  alone,  but  was  a  tax 
ujjon  cattle  le^-ied  throughout  the  kingdom,  similar  to  that 
which  has  often  been  imposed  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
and  which  is  still  levied,  wc  believe,  in  Wirtemberg.  This 
explains  in  some  measure  the  little  difliCTdty  which  the  king 
encountered  in  the  introduction  of  what  now  appears  a  mea- 
sure of  tyrannical  origin.  It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  Alfonso's 
icessors  abused  the  power  thus  conceded  to  them  by  virtue 
'a  solemn  compact,    M.  Grnnata  continues, 

"  AlfoDsu's  wl^ihes  were  accompli  shed  by  the  cuDclusion  of  a  contract 
Kith  the  inbabilaDls  of  the  Abniui,  but  his  designs  had  a  greater  scope. 
It  WAS  his  inU'ntioD  to  establish  for  the  court  a  revenue  upon  a  grand 
iMrftIc,  ftud  to  reiifler  all  Ihc  flocks  and  herds  in  the  kiDgdoni,aail  even  those 
t»f  the  pajial  stales,  Iritiulary  to  Uiis  end.  Fua-sccing  that  the  crown  lands 
in  I^Jgiia  would  not  sufEn*  tn  the  wanlt  of  to  great  a  autuber  of  animals, 
the  king  concerted  with  Mnntluber  to  purcbaso  the  right  of  winter  grazing 
upon  the  gpDunils  of  many  batuns,  of  the  universities,  convents,  and  of 
private  individuals,  espectoll}-  on  tho«c  situated  in  the  three  provinces  of 
Puglia  and  on  Uic  sea  coast  of  Abruui,  to  Ik;  at  his  disposal  from  the  1st 
of  October  in  every  year  until  the  Sth  of  May  following,  oo  payment  of  an 
annual  stipulated  sum." 

Thus  the  Spanish  code  known  by  the  name  of  the  me«fa, 
according  to  wlueh  the  privilege  of  grazing  conceded  to  the 
owners  of  the  once  numeronn  herds  of  that  kingdom  was  re- 
gulated, became  transplanted  to  the  soil  of  Italy.  It  will  be 
nothing  surprising  to  tiiid  that  this  forced  direction  given  to 
agriculture,  the  jiriucipal  occupation  in  countries  iio  highly 
favoured  by  nature,  should  in  both  lands  have  produced  re- 
ault«  equally  subversive  of  the  mateiiaJ  prosperity  and  of  the 
moral  improvement  of  the  nation.  But  it  is  not  uninterest- 
ing to  follow  the  arranf^ments  adopted  to  render  the  execu- 
tion of  this  extraordinary  plan  practicable. 

"  But  the  migration  oftJie  calUe  from  tlie  mountains  lo  the  plain,  and 
their  periodical  return  to  tlic  highlands,  could  not  be  execoted  withoQt 
commodious  roads,  on  which  the  necMsary  provender  was  fiimishcd  for 
their  sulwistcncc.  Montluber  therefore  est-ihlished  roads  of  this  descrip- 
tion, named  tratluri,  each  having  ahreadth  of  360feet  (Ao^raui),  laid  down 
in  the  manner  of  r&dii  converging  to  a  common  centre  in  the  plain  from 
t}ic  surrounding  prorincca.  The  three  principal  roads  were  tlie  following. 
One  commenced  atAquilaand  terminated  at  Saccionc;  the  second  led  from 
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Cclano  to  Sucrraj  and  Xho  third  from  PcicoasMroU  to  the  pUin  nenv  Aft- 
cnli.  Olhrr  travcncs  of  a  gmnllcr  size,  dcnomia&ted  '  hraccut,'  opCQed 
mto  thefto  [jrand  jwiftages,  and  the  snbaist^ncc  of  the  beusta  wai  provided 
by  Montluber  by  the  purcbnae  of  the  right  of  gruziii(c  on  ccrtjun  IuhU  ad- 
jucnt  to  the  traUvri,  of  which  two  restiog-plBcca  vrere  formed  {ripoti  Ut- 
hruli).  Oa  theio  tho  cattle  bod  permlMioBto  grue,  uid  remiun  twenty- 
four  hoars  01  loDgcr  oo  their  way,  ucirciunsUncc?  nqnired.  Finally,  it 
wu  onloiaod  by  Montlubor  that  the  cattk  ihould  be  drivt-o  along  do  (j)'i'.  ' 
roads  than  these,  in  order  that  they  rnighl  pass  by  certain  Bpul*  den- mi- 
Dattd|w«n,  the  custody  of  which  was  given  to  his  fUnctionarirt.  But  the 
ministtr  found  it  nec«Miiry  to  provide  al^o  spotA  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
thi  plaio  on  vhlcfa  the  rattle  mi^ht  rfmain  for  aorae  days,  until  the  dia- 
tribotion  of  the  paatnre-ground,  which  wat  apportioned  according  to  tb« 
number  of  head«,  was  made,  Thos  two  general  resting- plares  were  eats' 
bliafacd  ;  ODc  comprising  the  pastures  situate  between  the  rivcrn  Saogro 
and  Fortosc,  in  the  province  of  Chicti,  named  tlie  Sacciow  from  the  abun* 
dance  of  epnnfii^  it  contaius ;  the  other,  named  the  Murya,  included  a  large 
timet  of  couDtr)'  in  the  province  of  Bari." 

The  calculation  on  which  the  diBtribution  of  the  paittm 
land  was  based  was  the  following.  Sixtj*  acres  of  laud  were 
considered  suflicicnt  for  the  ^"azing  of  one  hundred  head  of 
sheep,  where  the  land  was  good  and  the  jwstxirage  rich.  On 
poorer  spots  three  quarters  of  on  acre,  or  one  acre,  or  even 
more,  was  alluwcd  to  each  sheep.  ISvo  old  sheep  or  two  Umbtt 
were  considered  equivalent  to  one  young  sheep  after  the  first 
shearing.  An  ox,  a  horse,  a  mule,  and  a  cow,  were  reckoned  oa 
ten  sheep,  an  aaa  as  five,  a  pig  as  two  and  a  half;  three  calves 
were  counted  equivalent  to  two  cows' and  tliree  foals  to  two 
horses.  The  surface  of  tho  plain,  containing,  according  to  mca- 
Btircment,  55d>3JO  acres,  was  ac^judgcd  capable  of  atfordiug 
food  to  900,000  ehcep.  In  addition  to  this  grand  centre  of  pas- 
toral husbandry,  two  ntlicr  tracts  of  pasturage  were  estjihliiihed 
by  the  royal  commissary ;  one  in  the  province  of  Lecce,  culled 
the  **  Locanone  di  Otnnto,"  destined  for  25,000  sheep,  uutl 
one  in  the  Abruzzi  named  the  **  Dogauella  di  Abrusuto."  'VUe 
cattle  arriving  from  ditfereut  provinccii  were  allotted  to  Adja- 
cent |>artionH  in  the  partitioning  of  the  land,  und  such  pruviu- 
cial  upf^lomorations  were  termed  "  Nazioni." 

Thus  was  accomplished  one  of  the  most  singidarplani  ever 
invented  by  the  meddling  6i)irit  of  despotic  legislation,  for 
^viug  an  arbitrary  direction  to  the  industry  of  u  nii>'        '^^ 
pUn  wia  no  doubt  oonsidered  at  the  moment  a  mu> 
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of  financial  wisdom;  but  the  aandoiir  of  an  tinsophi  seated  age 
has  comiucmorated  the  object  to  which  the  revenue  thus  raised 
was  drstlncd,  and  the  dcsiguation  of  the  Tavofiere  di  PufflUt, 
by  wbicb  this  branch  of  the  receipts  of  the  crown  was  di- 
8tin'Z'ui9hcd.  proclaimed  it  to  be  intended  to  defray  the  waste- 
fiil  luxury  of  n  dissipated  tyrant. 

The  price  to  be  paid  by  the  owners  of  cattle  to  the  royal 
treaRury  waa  oripinnlly  fixed  at  8  due.  80  carl.  {!/.  10*.)  for 
100  head  of  sheep,  a  sum,  even  in  those  davB,  not  exorbitant  for 
five  months'  f^r&zing ;  yet  the  inconveniences  attending  these 
periodical  wanderiiif^s  were  found  to  be  »o  great,  even  in  tixoea 
when  the  moral  distulvantjiges  were  necessarily  but  little  re- 
garded, that  we  find  numbers  of  proprietors  preferring  to  pay 
this  tax  and  keep  their  cattle  at  home,  rather  than  undergo 
the  rinks  and  expense  of  a  distant  expedition.  A  special 
branch  of  the  lavoUere  vnus  consequently  formed  in  the  "  Do- 
gana  delU  pecore  nmajte"  which  collected  the  tribute  from 
Buch  as  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  right  of  grazing.  These 
mufit,  however,  have  been  the  most  distant  landowners,  on 
whom  the  tax  must  have  fallen  with  all  the  weight  of  an  un- 
just extortion.  But  such  as  were  in  a  situation  to  derive  be- 
nefit from  the  arrangement  seem  to  have  eagerly  done  so,  and 
not  to  have  been  few  in  number. 

"These  •rrmaptmBatv havtiig  beeo  made,  the  wuhea  of  Alfoiuo  uidthe 
unwearied  awiduity  of  Monllubcr  were  crowned  with  ■  most  euccessfal 
rvtiull.  The  concourse  of  caUlc  which  flocked  to  the  /otoJiVrr  iacreuiog 
with  every  year,  the  pftsture*  became  intafiicieiit  for  so  grcit  a  oaniber, 
and  the  government  found  it«elf  UDder  the  pleading  necesuty  of  acquiring 
the  right  of  grazing  ewer  a  greater  extent  of  territory,  in  coosideration  of 
annual  payment*.  Thc«e  new  paaturca  wore  called  rti/ort,  and  were  ap- 
portiuned  In  augmentation  of  the  locaihiu  distributed  in  the  plain.  They 
included  forty -nine  di/fw,  of  which  twenty-mtic  were  on  forest  land,  and 
although  not  meosored,  were  computed  equal  to  nouriih  163,360  head  of 
•hecp.  Twenty  were  in  the  op«n  couotry.  comprehendtjjg  437,786  acras, 
which  were  taxed  at  100,480  bheep.  Thelicrbage  of  the  rji/oW,  howQ««r, 
not  being  equal  in  quality  to  that  of  the  pinin.  these  »pot«  were  reserved 
for  goate,  for  wethers,  and  fur  cattle  neither  Itmding  nor  giving  milk. 

"The  concourse  of  cattle  increasing  with  the  augmentation  of  the  pas- 
turea,  even  the  additional  help  of  the  rUlori  waa  not  found  to  suffice,  and 
the  government  wu  obliged  to  require  the  owners  of  the  pastures,  both 
clergy  and  laymen,  to  keep  the  summer  grau.  of  which  they  had  hitherto 
had  th«  free  divpoaal,  at  the  divposition  of  the  Tavotiere,  until  the  middle 
ot  October.    They  were  at  the  Hnu  time  allowed  to  decluc  whether  they 
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vpould  concfde  the  whole  of  their  right  or  only  A  pari.  The  CAttle  were 
then  difitrtbutffd  accnriling  to  mandates  called  '  dupctuaiione.'  The  com- 
)>eaaation  for  this  ncwIy-acquircd  right,  railed  '  rtraordiiiani  imtoUlt,'  was 
settled  by  contract  between  the  Ooganicrc  and  the  propricton." 

MonMuberwos  declared  by  tlie  king  **  doganiere perpetvo** 
of  the  TavoHere.  But  to  complete  the  description  of  his  in- 
stitution,  wc  must  subjoin  ilic  rcj^ulations  established  tor  the 
maintenance  of  order  in,  and  fhcihtatiaf;  the  suney  over,  this 
extensive  institution.  The  "  locati,"  or  those  to  whom  gra- 
zing had  been  allotted, 

"  conld  only  send  their  cattle  into  the  plain  or  withdraw  them  from  it  hy 
l>aitsing  one  of  the  biz  passes  abovc-menCtoDcd,  which  were  jcaJouAly 
obsen-cd  by  the  Caraitari.  Before  they  were  allowed  to  enter,  the  ownera 
were  obliged  to  dcdarc  tlic  Dumber,  which  was  entered  in  a  book  after 
being  verified,  and  upjiueite  to  it  the  sum  was  inserted  due  by  each  owner 
to  the  crown.  Pcnntlies  were  decreed  for  the  declaration  of  a  smaller 
number  Uian  the  truth.  The  LocatI  were  obliged  to  sell  their  cheese, 
lambs,  wethers,  foals,  calves,  and  the  whole  prodncc  of  their  stock  at 
Foggia.  the  usual  rcHtdence  of  the  Doganiere,  in  order  to  defray  with  tbe 
receipt  of  thin  produce  one  half  of  the  sura  which  it  was  incumbent  un 
them  to  pay.  The  otlier  half  waa  jmid  by  the  ealo  of  the  wool  at  \]w  fair  of 
Foggia ;  and  if  this  was  not  sold  it  was  storfd  in  magazines  iu  \hal  city,  ay 
security  for  the  amount  of  revenue  due  to  the  court.  Only  upun  fulfilraettl 
of  these  conditions  the  owners  received  the  piusport^  necessary  to  allow 
their  Bocka  and  herds  free  pasjtagc  from  the  plain  of  the  Tavottere." 

Important  pri\ilcge9  were,  on  the  other  hand,  conceded  to 
the  "  iocati "  by  the  crown. 

*'  From  the  obligations  we  pass  to  the  trnmonitica,  among  which  Uic 
most  considerable  were  the  exclusive  right  of  sole  in  the  market  of  the 
Dogona.  exemption  from  the  pa^'mcnt  of  tolls  institatcd  by  the  baran»  on 
iheir  licfs,  freedom  from  the  gobelle  levied  upon  articles  of  food,  the  pur* 
chase  of  salt  at  a  lower  price  than  that  for  which  it  was  given  to  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  prohibitiou  againnt  any  other  animob 
being  allowed  to  enter  Puglia,  as  well  as  ngaiu»t  the  impurtation  of  wool 
and  cheeac.  But  the  most  important  cooceasion  made  to  these  shephenLii 
was  the  right  of  representation  and  of  having  a  pastoral  government  of 
their  own.  'l*he  owners  of  cattle  in  all  the  districts,  or,  at  they  were  lertniij, 
nativnt,  formed  a  ifMuraUtitf  and  were  rfpresented  hy  four  deputies  chosen 
by  ballot  by  the  mass  of  Locati  assembled  in  Foggia,  and  who  met  on  aa 
appointed  day  iu  the  palac«  of  the  Dogano. 

'*  It  was  the  duty  of  these  deputies  to  defend  the  interests  of  tlu>  ^fwrra. 
tili  before  the  magistrates  and  the  sovereign ;  to  watch  over  the  suppllea 
of  food,  and  the  means  of  supportjng  and  furthering  thia  description  of  in- 
dustry  -,  Xo  aign  the  orders  for  the  distributioa  of  salt ;  and  to  ikade  aa 
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orbitiRtors  the  controversies  uuiag  amongst  the  bfaeph«rds,  in  as  fur  u 
they  regarded  tlicir  jiastoral  occupations." 

That  so  compUcutod  a  mactiine  should  work  well  as  long 
as  there  \tbh  no  special  inducecnejit  for  the  pcrsuas  who  had 
the  direction  to  abuse  their  prnrer,  wsn  .is  much  as  could  be 
expected  frura  it.  The  first  blow  it  received  was  fix>in  the  de- 
vastations commiUed  by  the  contending  onnies  of  the  ktiigs 
of  Fnuice  and  Spain,  who  in  the  early  part  of  the  16lh  cen- 
turj'  disputed  the  sway  over  these  fair  land^.  Tlie  destruc- 
tion of  cattle  by  the  defeated  army  of  Louis  XII.  in  1503 
formed  a  melancholy  trophy  for  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the 
victorious  arms  of  Gonsalvo,  "  II gran  Cnpilano"  From  the 
rcigu  of  Ferdinand  II.  dovra  to  that  of  Chai'les  VI.,  or  from 
1521  to  17  l^j  Naples  was  governed  by  viceroys  as  a  depend- 
ence of  the  kingdom  of  Spain.  I'hcse  officers,  too  distant 
from  the  court  of  their  monarch  to  be  under  his  penonul  ob- 
servation and  control,  inflicted  every  description  of  opprcs- 
atnn  on  the  uidiappy  country  committed  to  their  care,  which 
vice  and  ignorance  could  devise  for  the  gratification  of  petty 
passions.  According  to  the  unaulmuus  testimony  of  histo- 
rians, lliis  period  of  tlie  history  of  the  south  of  Italy  is  unri- 
%-allcd  in  the  demoralization  it  displays  of  a  fine  roimtry, 
abouiidinf?  in  physical  and  moral  resources,  but  abandoned  to 
the  misnde  of  governors,  who  usaerificed  ahkc  the  interests  of 
the  crown  and  the  people  to  the  gratification  of  lust  and  ava- 
rice. Under  the  viceroyalty  of  the  Marquis  of  Mondciar, 
which  lasted  four  years  and  five  months,  (157!  to  laJB.)  that 
nobleman  is  said  to  have  accumulated  in  his  private  cofferK 
the  sum  of  3,400.000  ducats  ;  oud  this  extortion  took  place 
afler  Ferdinand  had  drained  the  country  of  men  and  treasure 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  wars  with  the  revolted  Dutch  jiro- 
vinces ;  afler  his  son  Charles  V,  had  exhausted  all  his  resources 
in  tlie  expeditions  ogainst  Turkey,  against  Tunis,  and  in  his 
French  wora ; — during  a  period  when  the  country  was  exposed 
to  the  ravages  of  the  Turks,  with  wliom  tlie  sovereign  was  at 
war ;  to  the  plague,  which  in  one  yeju*  carried  off  30,000  of  the 
population  at  Messina  alone ;  and  while  the  kingdom  was  af- 
flicted with  the  fearful  scourge  of  famine.  That  under  this 
change  of  circumstances  the  IhvaHere  di  Puglia  should  prove 
an  inslrujuent  of  opprcssioa  ia  (he  bauds  of  rapacious  rulers. 
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wid  an  incitement  to  dnntoraJization  on  the  part  of  a  people 
goaded  to  desperalion  by  tyranny,  lay  in  the  natural  cottrse  of 
e>'entj). 

The  prinripnl  changt;  in  the  eystem  ol'  adminiittration  du- 
ring thift  disBBtrotiN  period,  consisted  in  allowing  the  nwnora 
of  Uocks  and  herds  to  pro/eta  the  numbers  they  intended  to 
send  down  into  the  plain,  instead  of  their  being  carefully 
counted  over  l>y  the  o(Hcer»  of  the  Dogana,  This  aiteralion, 
which  was  probably  adopted  in  order  to  induce  large  huuled 
proprietora,  whom  it  waa  not  easy  to  control,  to  wud  their 
cattle  down  as  usual,  fell  heavily  on  the  poor  man,  whose 
•canty  flocks  were  too  easily  numbered  to  allow  of  his  decla- 
ring less  thun  the  truth.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  indulgencfl  tho 
number  of  sheep  professed  in  1602  was  found  to  amount  only 
to  588,947>  so  destructive  to  agricultural  prosperity  had  been 
the  rule  of  the  nccroys.  The  gencralUii,  or  assembly  of  do- 
puticR  watching  over  tho  interests  of  the  landowners,  were 
then  induced  by  the  government  to  consent  to  tlie  dotibling 
of  the  rate  paid  for  the  right  of  grazing,  a  measure  which 
gave  the  institution  its  death-blow,  as  a  source  of  revenue  for 
the  crown.  Various  experiraenta  were  tried  by  succesuve 
ministers  to  rcinviponitc  the  decayed  iavoliercy  but  no  others 
were  found  to  be  effectual  than  the  unwelcome  mcafiurea  of 
dimintsbing  the  rate,  and  of  exempting  the  cattle  of  the  poor 
from  the  onerous  obligation. 

The  failure  of  one  of  its  moat  prolific  sources  of  revenue 
was,  however,  by  no  means  the  only  disad^'nntage  which  the 
nation  and  the  povcrament  had  to  deplore  in  the  decline  of 
the  tavoliere.  The  moral  cUccts  of  this  institution  on  the  oo- 
tion  at  lai^  were  of  far  more  importance. 

In  limes  of  the  greatest  trnnquillity  and  most  favourable  to 
a  strict  observance  of  the  laws,  the  introduction  uf  the  custom 
of  periodical  wanderings,  by  means  of  which  many  thousanda 
of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  were  drawn  fmm  the  social 
ties  of  the  family  circle,  and  exposed  for  months  to  a  life  of 
hardship  and  privation,  would  be  on  experiment  which  a  vriae 
li'gislator  would  henitiitc  to  suggest,  and  would  shudder  in 
adopting.  Whitt  tlien  must  have  been  the  conscquencea  of 
such  a  state  of  things,  when  all  ties  were  looticd,  when  tho 
dhurch,  instead  of  pouring  the  balm  of  Christiau  doctrine  with 
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healing  power  over  Uie  Buffering  land,  was  labfluiing,  although 
happily  in  vain,  to  add  tlie  scourge  of  tlm  Inquisition  to  iU 
other  sources  ul'woe;  when  the  barons^  excited  to  rapine  hj 
the  example  of  the  soverdgn  iiud  his  lieutenants,  knew  no  law 
but  lUeu:  vfiU,  and  no  control  but  the  limits  of  thtir  jwwer? 
It  ia  here  uuforlunatdy  unnecessary  to  hypothotize,  for  Uislory 
has  recorded  the  aniwcr. 

In  the  Kyst«m  of  the  TtwoHen  iH  PuffHa  we  have  one  of 
the  chief  sources  in  which  those  buds  of  robbers  originated, 
which  down  to  our  own  times  have  been  the  scourge  and  the 
disgrace  of  southoni  Ituly.     Men  exposed  to  the  hardalupa  of 
a  lift  of  Tartars  will  cvcrj'wlierc  involuntarily  be  aubJL-cl  to 
adopt  tho  Ttccs  of  a  nomadic  life.    But  in  a  country  which 
aflbrds  to  the  peaceable,  stationary  inhabitant  the  means  of 
existence,  and  even  of  enjoyment,  almost  without  toil,  wliat 
must  be  the  lituation,  what  the  feelings,  of  the  Apuliau  shep- 
herd?   Baoiahed  oa  he  was  to  the  barren  porUon  of  the  wil- 
derness, with  what  eyes  must  he  have  r^arded  the  favoured 
children,  who  were  suffered  to  enjoy  their  birthright  undis- 
turbed, and  to  know  tlic  happinesa  which  centres  in  a  home? 
The  annual  repartition  of  the  grazing  land,  by  means  of  which 
the  some  tract  scarcely  ever  fell  to  the  party  who  had  pofr* 
sessed  it  the  year  before,  made  him  careful  of  investing  any 
capital  on  so  precarious  a  jxissea&ion.    The  cattle,  without 
■tables,  collected  into  folds  by  night,  were  protected  from  the 
attacks  of  the  wolves  by  doga  scarcely  least  sagacioua  or  more 
fierce  than  the  shepherds  who  shared  their  hardships  and  ri- 
valled their  indefatigable  activity.     If  we  odd  to  these  circum- 
stances the  feeling  of  the  age,  which  valued  contempt  of  dan- 
ger as  the  highest  merit,  and  wliich  enaured  sympathy,  if  not 
respect,  even  on  the  part  of  the  people,  for  the  perpetrator  of 
deals  of  daring,  it  wUl  uot  be  found  surprising  that  so  ejLcd- 
Icnt  a  school  &huuld  have  produced  pupils  who  turned  the  les- 
sons inculcated  in  early  lile  to  full  uccuunt  in  years  of  man- 
hood.   Then  came  the  political  importance  which  the  chiefs 
of  robber-bonds  or  briganti  acquired  as  mercenaries  in  times 
of  civil  war,  and  in  uu  period  wtis  there  any  lack  of  employ- 
ment fur  their  arms.  From  the  days  of  the  Cunde  di  Miranda, 
who  nmdc  a  military  expedition  against  Benedetto  Mnngonc 
and  Marco  Sciarro,  tno  noted  maiaHdriniy  tlic  latter  of  whom 
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entitled  himself  it  re  della  campatpia,  down  to  those  of  Cardi- 
nal Faljrizio  RiifTo  and  his  British  allies, — who  in  1 791*  nvalled 
themselves  of  the  services  of  Fra  Diavolo,  and  loosed  thema- 
Icfucturs  from  the  prisons  of  Sicily  to  aid  in  the  support  of 
legitimacy,  and  to  reconquer  a  kingdom  for  u  scion  of  royalty 
who  had  fled  from  the  field, — no  pretext  has  been  wanting  to 
account  for  and  excuse  the  appearance  of  these  unwelcome 
public  characters  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 

Tlic  ascenalon  of  the  throne  by  Charles  ni.»  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  in  1 735,  forms  a  luminous  epoch  in  tlie  gloomy- 
series  of  e%'ents  of  which  the  kingdom  of  Naples  has  been  tlic 
theatre.  The  reorganization  of  a  respectable  army,  quaron- 
tiue  regulations,  which  freed  the  kingdom  from  the  plague, 
the  first  labours  at  Ilerculancum  and  Pompeii,  but  above  all, 
a  compilation  of  a  code  of  laws  suited  to  the  necessities  of  the 
a^.,  and  the  consequent  rcinval  of  industry  and  the  peaceful 
arts,  are  the  monuments  which  he  has  Icfr  behind  him,  and  to 
which  the  Neapolitans  still  point  vnih  admiration  and  grati- 
tude. 

This  sovereign's  attention  was  also  particxdarly  directed  to 
the  abuses  of  which  the  iavoliere  was  the  origin.  The  unjust 
mlvantnges  accruing  to  the  rich  were  abolished ;  the  extortions 
of  the  officers  were  restrained ;  and  as  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  true  resources  of  agriculture  came  to  aid  the  good  inten- 
tions of  the  government,  a  trial  was  mad«  by  his  son  of  letting 
for  a  fixed  term  of  years  the  ground  which  had  previously 
been  annually  subject  to  n  fresh  distribution.  It  was  intended 
to  follow  up  this  cxptTimcnt  by  a  full  partition  of  these  lands 
at  a  subsequent  period,  if  the  anticipated  ailvantnges  proved 
to  be  realized  by  the  cJiange ;  but  the  troubles  which  the  French 
revolution  occasioned  prevented  the  execution  of  the  project 
by  the  reigning  house,  and  it  was  resented  to  be  accomplished 
by  another  dynasty. 

**  Thf  political  agilntion  which  anrorturmtclj-  began  about  thia  period 
la  convulAc  all  Eiuogtc  auil  which  threw  the  affBirs  of  thb  LiD^dDin  into 
the  grcftttrtt  diftonlrr,  luracd  the  attcntioii  uf  the  Bdmini»tniUoD  to  nuttten  of 
greater  moment,  uid  imdercd  the  views  of  king  FenlinaDil  respecting  thft 
Tavoliere  iboitive.  lu  IS06  ihe  continental  (lOitiaD  of  Lhc  Itiogdoni  uf  the 
Two  Sifilio*  «'&«  invadM  and  taken  jiourMion  of  by  JoM'ph  Duiiu&)iarte  ; 
the  ancient  political  and  financial  arrangcmtnlx  wem  overtuinnl ;  and 
lunoDgst  other  changes  the  tyitcm  of  the  Tavolicre  dt  higtia  waa  aboIUItcd. 
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The  Uw  of  the  3 1  nt  of  May  of  that  year  declared  the  fnnns  or  Mattnic  held 

Irom  the  court  to  be  heritable  ficfa  undot  the  crown  of  those  who  were  in 
Non  of  them,  acknowledging  farlljcr  the  loe.ati  u  owners  of  those 
'grounds  which  had  been  distributed  to  them  for  grazing,  but  charging 

them  with  a  rent  proportioned  to  the  number  of  cattle  declared  ld  the  last 
.partition.  The  feudal  »ervicCT  due  from  alt  descriptioDa  of  land  under  the 
'anci«it  Bystcm  were  continoed,  but  were,  with  the  rents,  declared  rcJecm- 

abte  at  the  optioQ  of  the  holder." 

In  this  state  things  remained  until  the  restoration  of  the 
royal  family  in  1815.  The  root  of  the  evil  Imnng  thus  been 
Blruck  at,  ^e  vigilance  of  the  gendarmerie,  instituted  on  the 
French  plan,  would  no  dotibt  have  soon  cleared  the  country 
of  brigands,  if  the  presence  of  the  English  troops  in  Sicily, 
and  the  success  of  the  arms  of  the  Allies  in  Spain,  had  not 
kept  alive  the  hopes  of  the  puKizaiiB  of  the  absent  house,  aiui 
confirmed  the  clergy  in  th«r  purposn  of  preiichiug  countcr- 
revoluliotuuy  principles.  On  the  restoration,  howe\'er,  all 
interests  seemed  to  be  imitcd,  and  nothing  more  to  impede 
the  tranquil  regulation  of  the  kingdom.  Tlie  proclamations 
of  king  Ferdinand  from  Sicily  promised  the  recognition  of  the 
laws  and  financial  arrangements  introduced  by  the  French. 

Tlie  NeajKilitAns,  it  is  true,  had  had  sutficient  experience  of 
the  manner  in  which  treaties  were  observed,  even  when  gua- 
ranteed by  powers  who  profess  to  consider  public  faith  on 
uscfiU  instrument  in  diplomacy.  But  the  moat  doleful  pro- 
phet of  cvU  ou  the  present  conjuncture  coxdd  scarcely  go  the 
length  of  imagining  the  rc-establishmeut  of  the  invoUerc  di 
Puglia.    Yet  so  it  was ! 

"Themilitaryorcupation  having  been  trnninatcd  by  the  events  of  1S15. 
and  the  royal  dj-nasty  of  Bourbon  being  n^tored,  Iting  Kcrdinand  relurnnl 
from  Sicily,  and  by  his  proclamation  of  20th  May  of  that  year  guaranteed 
the  saloa  of  national  property  made  during  the  preceding  ten  years.  Other 
royal  docrect  of  26tb  February  and  IHth  June  recognised  further  the  par- 
tilioD  effected  (in  the  TovoliereJ  daring  the  same  period.  Afterwartls 
howi-\-i'r,  dcafuoed  by  the  clamour  of  the  poor  ehephirrtb  uf  the  Abruzzi, 
who  had  been  rxcluded  fnjm  thest.'  parlitiuns  by  the  rich  and  (wwerful,  and 
who  wvrc  unwilling  to  abandon  the  \'agrant  stylt^  of  life  to  which  the)-  had 
Iievn  accuittonied,  the  king  resolved  upon  on  '  Atlo  mvrmm,'  bearing  date 
13th  January,  1917.  by  which  tiie  poBsewora  of  tlie  fief*  were  cnnflrmetl 
in  them,  but  on  the  following  conditions  i — ^The  rents  and  charges  n'cre 
declared  irrfH^emaUe  ;  the  MK^ttna,  or  isuida  which  under  the  old  system 
wcic  not  allowed  to  be  tilled,  were  subjected  anew  to  the  original  restric- 
tions.   Of  the  puturc'landa  which  had  beco  divided,  only  ODc-fifth  was 
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•Ilowed  to  be  brokm  tip,  and  on  the  rcAt  Uic  n^t«m  of  the  TaTOlicre  wu 
rc-eeUbluhcd,  a^vroll  &»  onlhit  partitioned  Uind*  bclon((in^  to  untvcfBttira, 
boepilaU,  ind  otlitr  Uy-fouodattona;  further,  on  tliv  lands  of  all  oocf 
niUDCS,  and  thoao  of  all  proprletorB  wbo  oirnwl  morv  than  893  acra  of 
paaturc  bordsring  on  the  Tavoliere,  or  wboK  poMcaftiona  io  that  duthct, 
united  with  the  tonda  owned  bv  them  in  other  puU  of  the  kingdom,  ex- 
ceeded the  amount  thui  p<rescribcd.  Tbue  lut-nomed  re-|iartitioQi  were 
all  annulled,  hs  were  also  ihow  which  liad  fallen  to  peraoaa  who  coaM  be 
pnjTcd  not  to  have  owned  cattle  ot  the  pcnud  of  the  rc-purtiUon  or  to 
have  lost  them  sbce." 

With  all  these  lands,  therefore,  Tvliich  were  declared  to  have 
escheated  to  the  crowu,  the  tavcliere  was  restored  with  its 
ancient  local  privileges ;  its  roads,  its  r^Km,  and  the  whole 
pamphcrnalia  of  the  administration  of  Foggla.  However  gra- 
ti^'ing  it  may  have  been  to  the  good-natured  monarch  to  com- 
ply with  the  vagabundizing  incUnationa  of  the  shepherds  of 
the  Ahnizzi,  the  nation  seems  to  have  viewed  the  mutter  in  a 
diflTercDt  light;  and  the  last  extract  furnishes  us  with  the  true 
motives  which  actuated  the  leaders  of  the  rising  of  1820, 
which  ended  so  disastrously  for  the  unhappy  country.  When 
to  the  wisdom  and  paternal  care  diapbycd  in  the  re-establish- 
ment of  this  long'decricd  institution,  we  add  the  regard  to 
justice  shown  in  taking  land  from  individuals,  on  whicli,  iji 
the  course  of  ten  yeans,  birge  capitals  had  been  exj)ended,  and 
the  solicitous  core  of  the  interests  of  universities  and  hospitals 
recorded  in  the  same  proclamation,  we  may  lind  some  reason  lu 
wonder  at  the  courage  both  of  the  government  and  of  its  nlUea  ! 
AVhen  we  odd  to  this  the  re-introduction  of  hosU  of  monks*, 
the  restrictions  on  the  press,  and  the  prospects  held  out  for 
the  futm-e  by  an  arbitrary  syntem  of  legislation,  under  which 
even  property  was  not  respected,  wc  may  find  it  comprehen- 
sible that  a  nation  should  make  some  efforts  to  rescue  iUclf 
from  so  disgraceful  a  bondage. 

The  picture  which  wc  have  cndeavoxired  to  give  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  great  part  of  this  lovely  land  will,  however,  stiffi- 
ciently  explain  the  reluctance  of  its  inhahitauta  to  enter  into 
an  unequal  contest  with  striingera,  esjteciiUly  with  nortlicro 
nationa.    An  Italian  hostile  army  would  be  more  tractable, 

*  The  elergjr,  uina  and  monki  together,  iceordlnf  to  tbo  oObllat  imliliraitan  of 
tb«  eowfewMe,  amoaiiud  In  1830  to  4MW  In  itm^Dooiialoaldliiuadciriin)^ 
tbtpotnlatiw  \itta$  at  tlut  peiiod  &,7tll,0M  iwli. 
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L  being  of  ftimilnr  hnljits  and  having  some  Rympnthie?  in 

imon  witb  the  Neapolitans ;  but  those  who  rccoUccteci  the 
devastiitioQ  committed  in  Cahibria  by  the  troops  of  thfi  Ge- 
nerals Stenart  and  Kfgnicr,  or  who  remembered  the  exploits 
of  Macdonald,  were  to  be  excused  lor  declining  to  expose  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  an  Austrian  army  treasures  of  which 
these  sons  of  the  North  did  not  know  the  value.  What  value 
can  a  German  or  a  Hungarian  set  upon  olive-trees  ur  vinesj 
although  the  latter  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  cultivated  by  the 
more  wealthy  in  both  the  above-named  northeni  lands? 
They  warm  their  fingere,  boil  their  soup,  dry  their  gaiters,  aa 
unconsduusly  at  a  fire  in  which  the  trunk  of  au  olive  crackles, 
as  if  it  were  fir  or  beech,  and  as  if  the  land  were  the  better 
for  being  cleared.  The  Carubba  could  not  appear  worth 
sparing  to  men  who  deem  that  hay  and  oats,  eked  out  mth 
straw,  ore  the  sole  food  digestible  by  horses.  Now  the  very 
nature  of  the  country  ejtposed  the  low  lands,  with  all  the 
riches  of  the  labouring  classes,  to  the  occupation  of  these  re- 
spected visitors;  whereas  the  mountains,  with  the  forest  and 
neglected  tracts  of  the  great  proprietors,  were  what  they  would 
have  had  to  de&nd  at  the  expense  of  their  blood,  and  that  in 
n  hopeless  contest* 

We  cannot  Uicrefore  wonder  that  they  consented,  although 
somewhat  ingtoriously,  to  purchase  the  old  state  of  things  at 
an  expense  of  one  limidred  mtlliuns  of  ducats,  paid  by  Messrs. 
llothschild  and  Co.  (after  due  deductions)  under  one  shape  or 
■nother  to  the  restorers  of  public  order :  but  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted tliat  this  financial  operation,  by  increasing  the  distress 
of  the  govenimcnt,  has  saddled  the  nation  more  firmly  thim 
ever  with  the  TavoHere  di  PugVuiy  and  all  its  attendant  evils. 

To  this  singular  institution  the  kingdom  ta  indebted  for  n 
third  system  of  agriculture,  culled  for  this  reason  by  M.  Gra- 
nala  the  .^pulian  System,  and  which  is  met  within  tho  three 
pronnces  of  Capitanata,  Terra  di  Ban,  and  Term  di  Olranto. 
From  the  first  foundation  of  the  lamUere,  the  owners  of 
those  lands  from  whom  the  government  purchased  the  right 
of  winter  pasturage  were  obliged  to  adopt  a  rotation  of  crops 
intended  to  ensure  the  ci^oyment  of  this  right  to  the  pur- 
chaser. Such  lands  were  divided  into  five  jmrts,  of  which 
one  was  every  year  imder  seed,  and  four  remained  under  fol- 
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low  or  grm-''?  at  the  disposal  of  the  tttvoliere.  The  fifth, 
termed  Mtzzanay  wna  never  allowed  to  be  broken  up,  and  ii-as 
destined  to  support,  the  oxen  used  in  cultivating  the  portion 
under  the  plough.  Such  a  system,  by  preventing  the  famieJ* 
from  collecting  dung,  in  spite  of  the  quantity  of  cattle  kept, 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  manure  hi»  land  and  keep  it  in 
heart.  The  quantity  of  com  produced  diminished  annually, 
and  the  compkinta  of  scarcity  grew  so  loud  under  the  reign 
of  Charles  V.  that  this  monarch  ordered  an  allotment  of  lauds 
in  the  plain  itself  to  be  made,  which  were  to  he  let  to  stable 
farmers,  and  of  which  a  portion  was  annually  to  be  tilled. 
These  new  farms  were  termed  Masserie  di  CortCy  and  a  simi- 
lar rotation  of  crops  was  prescribed  for  observance  on  these 
as  prevailed  in  the  Teire  di  Portata.  Indeed,  no  other  could 
wcU  be  followed  in  a  country  in  which  grazing  was  sanctioned 
and  stall-feeding  prohibited  by  law.  And  this  is  the  state  of 
things  which  the  government  hastened  to  re-establish  after  so 
much  had  been  done  to  ameliorate  the  system ! 

Farms  in  Apulia  arc  mostly  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  and 
Arc  usually  divldeil  into  three  equal  portion!*,  one  of  which  is 
under  seed,  the  second  fallow,  and  the  third  in  what  M. 
Gnuiata  terms  a  state  of  repose.  On  these  two  latter  por- 
tions it  would  seem  tliat  the  right  of  grazing  is  exercised  by 
the  tavfoUere. 

Thus  a  tract  of  country  containing  half  a  million  of  ncres 
is  doomed  not  only  to  partial  sterility  itself,  but  to  be  the 
cause  of  unproductiveness  in  all  the  adjacent  pro^nces,  from 
which  it  attracts  the  cattle,  and  in  which  it  consequently  pre- 
vents all  accumulation  of  the  means  of  giving  fertility  to  the 
exhausted  soil. 

Our  readers  will  not  expect  us  to  go  into  more  minute  de- 
tails respecting  n  process  whose  operation  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  minutely  to  trace.  Tlie  circumstances 
we  have  detailed  will  !tuf!icieutly  explain  why  the  continental 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  an  unpropitlous  year  should 
not  produce  sufficient  com  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants. 
We  cannot  however  abstain  from  drawing  the  atltntion  of 
our  readers  In  some  statistical  facts  contained  in  the  works 
wo  are  considering,  as  Xh^y  pUiee  the  statements  wc  have 
been  led  to  make  in  the  fullest  light. 
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The  aulhor  of  the  Saggio  PoVUicOi  \vh[)se  task  as  champioa 
of  the  present  miniater  U  to  represent  matters  under  the 
mo»t  favourable  aspect,  estimates  the  superEcies  of  the  king- 
dom as  follows : 

Acre*. 

Total  nrca  of  the  kingdom      .     .     20,000,000 

One-fifth  deducte<l  for  towns,  vil- 
lages, roads,  water  and  parts 
impoflsible  to  cultivate   .     .     .       4,000,000 


Forests 


10,000,000 
2,365,000 


13,035,000 

Of  this  superficies,  nearly  twelve  millions  of  acres  are  found 
by  the  returns  of  the  land-tax  to  be  actually  cultivated ;  and 
as  the  population,  according  to  official  reports,  iu  1836  was 
5,781,030, — from  what  we  have  said  of  the  natiux  of  the  soil 
and  of  the  climate,  this  extent  of  land  ought  with  proper  ma- 
nagement to  suffice  not  only  for  their  support,  but  yield  a 
considerable  surplus.  In  the  present  state  of  things  the  pe- 
riodical wanderings  of  the  cattle  not  only  deprive  the  fanner 
of  manure,  but  dispose  him  to  adapt  Ids  stock  to  the  preva- 
lent system  by  preferring  sheep,  which  are  most  easily  ma- 
naged at  a  distance  and  which  require  no  dairj'  establishment, 
A  report  on  the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom,  read  to  Uie  so- 
ciety of  " /ncway^iomeri/tf  "  at  Naples  in  1835,  states  the 
number  of  cattle  in  the  continental  ])art  to  be  approxima- 
tive ly 

Oxen  and  cows 300,000 

BufTaloes 40,000 

Horses     ........       00,000 

Mules  and  asses 000,000 

Goats 000,000 

Sheep  (circa) 4,000,000 

Let  us  compare  this  state  of  things  with  Lomhardy,  which, 
on  little  more  than  half  the  Burlhce,  contains  400,000  head  of 
homed  cattle  imd  -330,020  horKCs,  all  stnll-fcd ;  or  with  Ba- 
varia, wliich,  on  a  smaller  area  tlian  Naples,  is  said  to  contain 
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the  astonishing  number  of  2,350^86*  cows  and  oxen  ami 
330,(>f»0  horscfl ;  ami  the  cause  of  the  scarcity  of  com  at 
Naplcis  when  the  season  ia  unfavourabU'^  flill  be  Buflicicutly 
apparent.  We  are  awore  that  other  highly  favoured  districts 
of  Europe  present  at  the  prescut  momcut  &  similar  picture  "f 
au  immense  proportion  of  aheep,  where  honied  cattle  would 
be  a  far  more  advantageous  stock.  This  is  the  case  in  Hun- 
gary, PodoUa,  Volhynia,  and  the  principalities  of  Molda\'ia 
and  Wallachia.  In  these  countries,  however,  the  British  com 
and  navigation  laws  have  more  influence  on  the  agricultural 
system  than  the  internal  regulations  of  the  vast  empires  of 
which  these  fertile  tracts  form  a  portion.  The  governments 
of  Austria^  Russia  and  Turkey  are  happily  not  so  fur  ndvmiced 
in  the  science  of  modem  legislation  as  to  prescribe  rotations 
of  crops  to  their  subjects,  and  they  leave  them  full  liberty 
to  adapt  their  system  of  tillage  to  the  whims  of  the  weallliy 
islanders  who  are  able  to  pay  for  their  produce.  If  we  then 
prefer  taking  wool,  which  we  could  very  well  grow  at  home, 
from  distant  lands,  and  choose  to  force  our  reluctant  soil  to 
produce,  when  aidc<1  by  the  refinements  of  art,  what  Hungary 
and  Podolia  yield  with  much  less  trouble  (in  Hungary  the 
dung  of  the  rattle  is  thrown  into  the  l^eis) ;  this  is  a  matter 
of  taste,  and  things  will  find  their  natural  level  as  soon  as  the 
rivalry  of  other  nations  in  trade  and  commerce  shall  oblige  us 
to  husband  with  more  care  our  sources  of  wealth.  In  the 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  it  is  clear  that  matters  stand 
otherwise. 

But  the  deficient  crop  in  the  continental  part  of  that  Idng^ 
dom  has  been  aggravated  this  year  by  the  luiusual  demand  of 
supplies  of  corn  made  by  the  Sicilians.  Sicily  in  want  of 
com  ! !  Where  arc  we  to  seek  an  cxfilanation  of  this  unna- 
tural state  of  things  ?    Ab  we  cannot  pretend  to  enjoy  the 
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lUilciuciJt.  Uh!  umiial  ijuaiiiily  of  corn  pnnluccil  In  BavarUi  Is  •- 
7,70U,llt)U  i\Tf.  • '  •"  •'■-''  ■  -  m.  ■wilh  an  v.\<nt\  ijtiaittitv  of  jwUtu^- 
niml  in  ilic  i'  \  nf  \Ue.  prwlun  of  the  "  D'/mmtn  ■- 

/"nro,"  yr  tin- I  i  '  ilio  kitiRifcilD  erf  Nuplo*,  (^iiusn^  il 

duiTil  un  aftili  vmrii  ntrnigr  at  4 2|(>U0,f>lll>  tntnuli,  vt  tixiitt  H.  1 ' 
tniount  uf  poutoct  ia  not  ttitfd.     A  privitt*  cstimAtc  villi  h>  1 
fftvniiii-i),  calcuUtc*  tbe  crop  trf  1837  al  twent]r>Rin«  millioR*  of  tmuuli  uf  gnuA  uf 
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confidence  either  of  LonI  Bentinck  or  of  Prince  Mettcmlch) 
thi:  two  men  in  whose  hands  Providence  In  the  prencnt  cen- 
tury laid  the  destinies  of  that  lovely  island,  we  shall  mnke  no 
Attempt  to  unravel  the  enigma.  But  as  wc  ha\'e  seen  tho 
feudal  system  of  landed  tenure?,  even  under  the  mudified 
ibrms  in  which  they  were  Ictl  by  the  French,  condemn  to  dc- 

ition,  if  not  to  Btcrility,  ao  large  a  tract  as  the  Catupagiiit 
(li  Rnma.  and  rcilucc  to  »  peetUlentiat  desert  one  of  the  moat 
fiivourably  situated  portions  of  Europe,  we  can  form  to  mir- 
selvcs  some  idea  of  what  the  effcet  of  these  institutions  must 
be  in  a  country  in  which  Britiah  bayonets  and  British  opinions 
presen'ed  them  in  all  the  \-if;our  of  the  eighteenth  centurj-. 
After  oil  the  suffering  which  the  continent^  part  of  the  king^ 
doui  endured  from  the  conflictB  of  which  it  was  the  theatre 
during  the  French  rule,  yet  it^  inhabitants  were  roused  imd 
shaken  even  by  thoee  very  conflicts  to  independent  reflection 
and  exertion.  Sicily,  protected  and  kqit  down  by  an  over- 
whelming force,  was  letl  by  the  British  troops  sometliing  in 
the  state  in  which  our  own  ishuid  was  abandoned  by  the 
Romans,  enfeebled  by  luxiuy  and  enervated  by  indolent 
pTOBpcrity.  The  Prince  Regent  however,  more  conRideratc 
than  Honorius,  bequeathed,  on  his  releasing  the  Sicilians 
from  hifi  swny,  the  shndow  of  a  constitution,  which  not  having 
gro^m  out  of  an  independent  examination  of  their  want*,  the 
people  neither  understood  nor  defended  when  it  was  attacked. 

The  numerous  publicntions  which  daily  issue  from  tbQ 
press  at  Naples,  almost  exclusively  treating  upon  subjects  coo* 
ncctcd  with  the  agricultural,  manuiacturing  and  commercial 
interests,  or  the  ])ropTesa  of  science  and  Htemture  within  the 
kingdom,  testify  snlticicntly  to  the  intelligence  and  talent  now 
astir  in  the  south  of  Italy,  and  promise  fair  for  its  future  de- 
vclopcment.  Two  litcran,-  an<l  »-ientiHc  jountals,  the  "  Pro- 
iTTCMo"  and  the  '*  Annali  Civiii  tM  Hegtto"  to  which  we  may 
add  the  "  Luci/ertt/'  would  do  credit  to  any  capital  in  Europe, 
both  for  the  judlcioufe  choice  of  the  subjects  discussed  and  for 
tlie  talent  and  eidightened  \ivw.s  displayed  in  the  treatment 
of  Uicm.  If  the  work  of  N(.  Granata  be  admitted  as  a  proof 
that  the  tJieoretical  part  of  agriculture  is  as  well  understood 
by  the  enlightened  chisses  of  Naples  a**  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe^  the  vuioua  articles  on  legislatioD,  political  economy^ 
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jurisprudence  and  education  emanating  from  the  pens  of 
Messrs.  Augtutuii,  Blanch,  do  Ccsiire,  Tenore,  Catalano, 
Liberatorc,  de  Ulloa,  de  Riviera  and  others,  must  sufficiuntly 
evince  the  ability  of  the  educated  class  of  Neapolitans  to 
judge  of  and  control  the  measures  of  their  government.  That 
some  of  tliese  measures,  intimately  connected  with  the  aub- 
jectwe  have  been  discussing,  should  have  been  proposed  and 
carried  into  execution  in  the  face  of  such  a  mass  of  knowledge 
and  talent  as  is  to  be  found  at  Napicfl,  as  late  as. in  the  pre- 
sent year,  is  a  melancholy  illustration  of  the  effects  of  foreign 
inten'en Lions  in  support  of  favourite  political  doctrines. 

The  crop  of  183/  having  Ijcen  considered  satisfactory  under 
the  circumstance  of  the  extensive  stock  of  groin  on  hand,  the 
pennission  to  export  corn  was  not  only  renewed  for  1839,  but 
the  additional  encouragement  of  allowing  foreign  ships  to 
load  on  the  same  terms  with  those  of  the  country  >vas  ex- 
pressly continued.  Under  the  sanction  of  tlils  authorization 
large  contracts  were  entered  into  by  niercjmtilc  houses  with 
England,  especially  during  the  autumn,  when  the  deBdency 
of  the  crop  in  Great  Britain  became  aj)parent,  when  the  Nca- 
poUton  government,  without  waiting  for  the  close  of  the  year, 
alarmed  at  an  advance  in  prices,  suddenly  prohibited  the  ex- 
portation of  grain.  By  dint  of  great  exertion  and  as  a  mark 
of  pci'sonal  consideration  for  the  merchants  cuncemcd,  the 
king  was  induced  to  allow  some  of  the  vessels  alrcaily  loaded 
to  depart  For  the  remainder,  as  the  natural  effect  of  the 
measure  was  a  fall  in  prices,  the  parties  interested  were  ad- 
vised to  sue  the  government  for  compensation.  This  w«a 
however  a  matter  of  dubious  advantage. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  all  this  while  Trieste  and 
Odessa  were  exporting  freely,  and  that  either  of  those  ports 
could  at  a  momcnt^s  warulug  have  supplied  a  larger  quantity 
of  com  than  was  required  to  make  up  tliu  contracts,  or  sup- 
ply any  deticiency  that  might  be  found  at  Naples.  This  nrbt- 
trary  inteiference  on  the  part  uf  government  in  a  manner  so 
paralyzing  to  commercial  sj)eadution,  was  ronsfqucntly  not 
juRtitied  by  any  urgent  necessity.   What  followed  was  worse. 

The  increased  demand  from  Sicily  having  again  raised  tlie 
Ncapulitan  markets,  the  lautlon'ners  were  beginning  to  re- 
cover from  the  panic  which  this  measure  had  spread,  and  the 
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probable  result  of  the  cncDuragcmcnt  to  nusc  corn  nrould 
have.  b<;en  Ihu  cxU'nsion  of  the  apring-snwing  Iwyond  its  usuiil 
limits,  and  a  consequent  increase  of  the  produce  of  fiXf^iUf 
when  a  fresh  enactment  iu  Mai-ch,  1839^  onee  more  paralyzed 
all  parties.  A  bounty  on  this  importation  of  foreign  corn  waa 
proclaimed  by  the  govemment,  vtiihout  aUowing  freedom  of 
eTportaiion.  As  a  natural  consequence,  little  speculative 
energy  waa  shown  by  the  merchants,  and  in  the  spring  ves- 
sels Averc  despatched  by  Ihc  ministry'  to  OdeHSit  to  load  com 
purchased  on  goremment  account. 

What,  wc  may  ask,  must  be  the  intcrjjrctalion  pnt  on  the 
object  of  the  government,  by  both  the  agricultund  and  com- 
mercial classes,  on  seeing  their  interests  trifled  with  so  wan- 
touly  ?  Can  any  one  wonder  at  these  measures  being  attributed 
to  private  views  of  interest  in  the  ministers  ?  We  are  fur  from 
wishing  to  insinuate  that  such  was  tlie  cose;  but  this  reason 
was  publicly  assigned  by  many  who  were  personally  in- 
disposed towards  the  originators  of  these  measures^  and  such 
assertions  can  excite  no  surprise. 

The  manner  and  degree  in  which  we  became  Interested  In 
these  transactions  wc  have  stated  at  the  conuncnccmcut.  Our 
aim,  besides  that  of  attracting  attention  to  a  portion  of  Europe 
wellih'scningof  a  deeper  study,  has  been  to  show  that  under  a 
reasonable  government  in  an  enlightened  age  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  calculate  on  any  lack  of  supplies  from  those  ports  of 
Europe  on  which  nature  has  showered  her  bounties  with  a 
lavish  hand.  To  encoimigc  the  spread  of  rnlightened  ideas 
should  therefore  be  the  tnsk,  as  it  is  certainly  the  interest,  of 
all  riN-ilizcd  states ;  and  pains  ought  to  be  taken  to  induce 
neighboxiring  governments  to  oimjq  their  ears  to  the  voice  of 
reason.  Commercial  treaties,  by  interweaving  in  plans  of 
mutual  advantage  the  interests  of  lai^  classes  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  different  countries,  are  the  surest  guarantees  of  peace 
and  of  the  progress  inseparable  frv^m  peaceful  emidation. 
Viewed  in  tills  light,  the  late  treaty  with  Austria  must  be  va- 
lued far  above  the  trophies  of  W\iterloo  or  Blenheim ;  and  we 
trust  that  the  direction  which  the  politics  of  Europe  receive 
from  its  conclusion  will  be  more  directly  and  more  exten^vely 
beneficial  to  mankind  thou  that  imposed  by  cither  of  tho 
above*naiDed  victories. 
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The  bnsU  of  all  commercial  trentiee  is,  however,  the  tnie 
interest  of  all  the  coutracluiff  parties;  and  that  the  pcKiple 
thcniselvrs  ai-c  possihly  iHr  best  judges  of  thtir  own  iiitureat«, 
is  K  tnith  which  it  may  be  useful  to  bear  in  mind  during  fu- 
ture coufcrcuces  at  Laibach,  Verona^  or  Frankfort  on  the 
Maiuc. 


Abticlb  V. 

Confesswtw  of  a  Thug.     By  Captain  Mkadows  Taylor,  in 
the  Semce  of  H.  H.  the:  Nizam.  3  vols.     Bentlty.   1S3!). 

It  may  be  asserted  with  tnith^  that  the  impulsea  and  Influences 
which  exercise  an  universal  sway  over  the  subjects  of  human 
interest  and  the  objects  of  human  action,  are  tiiose  which  men 
are  least  willing  to  acknowledge,  or  least  able  to  account  tor 
by  rational  inquiry  into  the  principles  of  their  nature*  If  a 
being  of  some  higher  order  were  to  descend  to  become  a  spec- 
tator of  the  order  of  the  world,  he  might  suppose  that  all  the 
energies  with  which  man  is  gifled  ^\'erc  destined  to  the  one 
sole  end  of  Pcrscit.  From  the  savage  to  the  statesman, 
irom  the  child  to  the  assassin, — whether  it  be  the  game  which 
is  lu  satisfy  the  commonest  craving  of  nature,  or  the  province 
wliich  is  to  crown  the  security  of  an  empire — whether  we  cboAc 
a  butterfly  over  the  meadows,  or  dog  a  victim  to  the  door 
wliich  he  will  never  enter,  the  same  moral  sentiment  pre- 
dominates in  the  life  of  man.  In  part,  indeed,  the  object 
gained — the  necessity  of  food,  the  allurement  of  booty-^un- 
doubtedly  attracts  the  hunter  or  arms  the  robber ;  but  the 
passion  neither  decreases  from  satiety,  nor  declines  from  the 
real  insignificance  of  tiie  object  The  act  which  gratitie»  it 
adds  freiih  intensity  to  the  desire  of  gratifying  it  more.  The 
exercise  of  skillj  the  mastery  acquired  over  dangerous  chance*, 
the  gradiud  and  calciUated  conquest  of  certain  olistocIiM,  the 
ho|)C  of  uses  to  be  made  of  the  object  won,  the  throbbing  mo- 
ment which  precedes  the  seizure  of  the  prize,  be  it  an  insect 
or  a  crown, — these  arc  common  to  every  variety  of  action  to 
wliicli  the  passion  of  pursuit  urges  mankind. 
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Virtuous  men  attempt  to  hush  the  universal  passion  in  thdr 
breastit,  by  sun'cying  the  inconsistency  of  humnu  wiahus,  the 
iutility  of  our  objects,  and  the  unscrupulous  or  revolting  dia- 
meter of  the  means  wc  use.  But  happily  none  succeed  in 
freezing  the  source  from  wliich  the  living  principle  of  human 
actions^  whether  virtuous  or  vicious,  is  for  ever  springing.  The 
piu^uit  of  the  objects  of  benevolence  is,  wc  trust,  not  less  ar- 
dent than  the  impetuosity  of  the  calls  of  ambition ;  and  the 
patriot  who  defends  the  border  of  his  native  land  is  unimaled 
by  a  more  potent  and  a  nobler  rage  than  that  which  directs 
the  inroad  of  his  foe.  Wc  do  not  overlook  the  broad  division 
which  exists  between  these  object* — a  distinction  as  broad  as 
that  which  separates  heroism  fi^m  ^Ut,  or  bve  from  hatred. 
But  if  the  state  of  excitement,  into  which  the  actor  is  thrown 
by  cjich  and  nllof  the  \TLriou8  incidents  of  pursuit,  be  cxamiucd 
and  judged  without  reference  to  the  motives  or  the  ulterior 
objects  of  his  actions,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  a 
moment  uf  the  subUmest  enthusiasm  in  the  hoUcst  cause  pro 
sent-s  many  striking  analogies  with  an  equally  strong  puv 
oxysm  of  vicious  passion.  The  very  senses  appear  in  cither 
case  to  obey  a  similar  inllucncc : — they  are  braced  with  a  rush 
of  life  which  gives  vigour  to  the  limbs,  accompanied  by  a  com- 
jKinitivc  insenaibility  to  physical  pain  ;  and  which  carries  a 
man  unflinching  and  unpitying  through  scenes  of  havoc  and 
blood,  from  which  his  nature  in  calmer  hours  would  utterly 
revolt.  The  lit  once  on  a  man,  there  is  a  ferocity  in  virtue 
itself:  and  although  this  feeling,  in  regulated  and  ci\-iUzcd 
mindjs,  may  not  induce  men  to  commit  actions  they  would 
otherwise  abhor,  it  undoubtedly  urges  the  vast  majority  of  men 
to  do  things  wluch  they  do  not  dispassionately  approve. 

To  take  the  passion  of  pursuit,  for  instance,  in  that  innocent 
form  which  it  commonly  OASumes  among  country  gentlemen ; 
nobody  imagines  that  they  take  any  pleasure  in  the  actual 
slaughter  of  game,  or  that  they  go  out  shooting  solely  for  the 
si[pi>ly  of  their  tables :  nor  do  wc  sec  them  displaying  their 
exuberant  horaemajiship  in  tlic  summer-months  by  charging 
stone-walls  and  five<barred  gates.  Yet  few  massacres  which 
now  occur  can  exceed  the  carnage  of  a  battue ;  and  no  one 
breaks  his  neck  vnth  less  hesitation  tlian  a  Leicestershire 
■quire  between  the  beginning  of  November  and  the  end  of 
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March.  With  them  the  passion  of  pursuit  takes  the  name  of 
sport.  When  gallimt  ofliccrs — humane  and  educated  men — 
charge  tlic  enemy  at  the  head  of  their  regiments,  it  is  called 
military  heroism.  When  a  statesman  sees  the  approach,  of 
that  crisis  wliich  is  to  place  wtthiu  his  grasp  the  fniit  of  yean 
of  political  contrivance,  and  lingers  dying  in  the  cabinet,  or 
harangues  like  Chathom  on  his  crutch,  it  ia  called  the  love  of 
poTvcr,  And,  if  we  may  venture  to  bring  things  so  dissimilar 
into  tlie  comparison,  when  the  Diek  Tui*pin  or  Bill  Sykes  of 
real  life  are  plunged  in  the  execution  of  some  hazardous  but 
well-combined  expedition,  they  are  animated  in  no  slight  de- 
gree by  the  same  passion  of  pursuit,  which  assumes  in  their 
coarser  natures  the  hideous  aspect  of  crime. 

If  we  needed  any  proof  of  the  universal  nature  of  the  prin- 
ciple, we  should  find  itin  the  involuntary  sympathy  with  which 
all  these  various  forms  of  it  are  received  by  the  world,  A 
great  many  excellent  people  condemn  fox-hunting  as  cruel, 
war  as  unchristian,  and  political  ambition  as  a  devotion  of 
man's  noblest  powers  to  over-worldly  purposes.  AH  men 
agree — even  those  who  perjtetrate  them — in  condemning  and 
abhorring  crimes.  But  these  opinions,  however  just  and  rea- 
sonable they  may  be,  however  defensihle  hy  sound  ai^nment, 
however  conformable  to  the  |>urcst  parts  of  our  nature,  arc  put 
to  flight  by  the  experience  of  cveiy  day.  The  huutlug-hom 
and  wild  movement  of  the  chase  may  disturb  the  coimtry  cu- 
rate in  the  midst  of  an  excellent  passage  on  meekness  and 
gentleness  of  spirit,  and  may  make  his  innocent  heart  swell 
with  an  excitement  not  very  uidike  that  which  the  gallant 
hound  feels  at  the  moment.  The  news  of  0  victory  will  bo 
hailed  with  bonfires  in  every  village,  without  heeding  tlic  coet 
of  a  battle,  the  tears  of  mourners,  or  the  inunorality  of  u 
wrongfid  cause.  And  the  records  of  crime  itself,  tlie  darkest 
manifestation  of  the  strange  and  fierce  sentiment  wc  have  been 
describing,  have  an  indisputable  hold  on  the  imaginaliona 
even  of  men  who  have  never  broken  n  commandment.  We 
detest  the  offence,  but  we  arc  interested  in  the  details  of  its 
commissiuu  ;  and  not  unfrcquently  the  ptiblic  sj-mpathy  hails 
\rithafiortof  incoherent  satisfaction  the  escape  of  a  delinquent 
from  the  doom  which  he  has  obviously  merited.  There  is 
much  that  is  morbid  and  impure  in  the  taate  which  oeeke  for 
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such  things ;  but  there  19  also  much  that  we  can  pardon  nnd 
excuse  for  the  sake  of  tlie  nihuity  wu  have  atlcmptccl  to  point 
outi  ITie  Bpirit  of  adventure  wliich  has  been  awakened  by 
the  tale  of  praiseworthy  achievements,  sometimes  deifies  its 
hi;ro  and  sometimes  dcstrovs  its  victim.  But  if  the  worst 
crimes  of  men  are  often  less  severely  judged  than  their  faults, 
we  would  attribute  the  feeling  which  unconsciously  palliates 
the  former,  to  a  half-revealed  sense  of  kindred  elements  in 
the  breast  of  the  judge. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  extend  these  ideas  rigorously  to  all 
the  varieties  of  motive  and  of  action  which  operate  in  rejil  life, 
but  we  may  discover  the  same  principle  mucii  more  plainly 
in  the  domain  of  ]itcralure>  and  more  particularly  of  Uterary 
fiction.  The  drama  is  the  highest  manifestation  in  a  poetic 
form  of  the  great  paasioH)  striving  in  endless  contest  to  at- 
tain its  various  ends.  It  is  the  human  will  struggling  with 
the  eternal  obstacles  of  Fate,  surmounting  them  by  boldness 
or  by  skill,  conquered  by  the  evils  which  it  cannot  subdue  or 
the  good  which  it  cannot  mar ;  but  invariably  binding  the 
emotions  of  mankind  upon  its  wheel  of  fire.  The  seat  of  tra- 
gedy is  in  the  indi\-idual  heart  of  man.  There  is  something 
in  the  frenzied  vengeance  of  Orestes,  in  the  awful  search  of 
CEdipus,  m  the  tremendous  complaint  of  I^ometlieus,  which 
finds  a  response  in  ourselves,  who  arc  as  far  removed  Irum 
such  times  and  such  spirits  as  Olympus  from  the  Thames. 
We  have  nothing  in  common  with  n  matricide,  a  parricide,  or 
a  rival  of  the  Pagan  Gods ;  but  the  principle  of  action  U\'ing 
in  their  bosoms  was  human,  and  is  ours.  By  the  same  dark 
thread  of  sympathy  in  human  action  the  crimes  of  the  worst 
kjigeshave  been  linked  to  the  heroism  of  the  best  times.  They 
have  been  diguiticd,  and  in  many  cases  dangerously  dignified, 
by  the  emotions  ihey  base  aroused ;  and  such  is  the  force  of 
tradition  and  of  excitement,  that  we  even  exult  in  the  record  of 
deeds  which  would  fill  us  witli  horror  if  they  happened  in  our 
lime. 

Wherever  the  exception  occurs  it  tends  to  strengthen 
our  tlicory.  Tlic  public  turn  witli  utter  disgust  from  cold- 
blooded, unnatural  crimes,  T^cre  are  offences  in  which  the 
enei^  of  action  is  so  miserably  estranged  even  from  the  ani- 
mal instiuds,  or  damped  by  the  cold  sordidncss  of  the  object. 
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that  the  public  voice  calls  only  for  vengeance  on  the  guilty. 
It  is  a  cominon  remark,  tlint  the  diificulty  of  oblaiiuug  a  verdict 
from  a  jury  is  materially  increased  by  the  «kill  ur  intrepidity 
evinced  by  the  prisoner.  ITiat  difficulty  does  not  exist  where 
there  has  been  nn  posninn  and  no  motive,  but  auch  as  are  be- 
low humanity,  to  suggest  the  offence. 

These  reflections  have  been  naturally  sugsiested  to  us  by  the 
'ConfeBsiona  and  Adventures  of  a  Thug/  VVc  could  not  tc- 
frain  from  some  self-search  in  t;  and  inquiry  as  to  that  strange 
structure  of  the  mind,  which  can  attach  our  interest  and  our 
sympathies  to  a  bouk  on  such  a  subject.  We  ore  unconscious 
of  the  smallest  propensity  tu  Thuggee,  and,  unless  it  be  on 
the  literary  oS«pring  of  a  few  scribblers  of  the  day,  we  have 
nn'cr  passed  the  fatal  kercliief  round  a  li\ing  neck.  Wc  hove 
uevcr  eaten  the  Goor — nor  have  we  the  smallest  acquaint- 
ance with  the  mystic  rites  uf  Bhowaucc.  Thus  far  conscience 
acquits  the  inquirer.  But  Uie  fact  of  tlie  strong  and  fasci- 
nating power  of  thcae  volumes  over  us  must  remain  unex- 
plained, unless  we  admit  some  latent  sympathy  with  the 
adroitness  which  the  hero  displays  for  so  execrable  a  purjiosc, 
or  the  courage  and  enei^  he  abuses  iu  a  system  of  wholesale 
murder. 

However  incredible  the  facta  connected  with  the  organ- 
ized system  uf  the  Thugs  appeared  to  the  British  public  some 
years  ago,  (and  they  were  hardly  believed  by  the  officers  re- 
sident in  India,  whose  expcneoce  was  versed  in  all  the  stratji- 
gems  of  Indian  crime,  and  all  the  horrors  of  Indian  supersti- 
tion,) those  facts  arc  now  so  well  authenticated  by  judicial  in- 
quiry, that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  revert  to  the  evidence 
produced  on  former  occasions.  As  early  as  1816  a  paper  wns 
Avritten  by  Dr.  Shcnvood  on  tite  subject,  in  oue  uf  tJie  Madrna 
Journals,  which  is  said  to  be  perfectly  correct  in  its  descri{>- 
tion  of  the  practice  and  ceremonies  of  the  Thugs  of  Southern 
India;  but  the  matter  was  not  brought  under  the  cognizance 
of  judicial  officers  till  1830.  Many  TIjugs  were  tried  and  ex- 
ecuted at  various  times  as  ordinary  murderem,  but  no  blow  was 
oiuied  at  the  s^rlcm  until  the  diselosures  of  Feringhcu,  and 
the  active  investigations  of  Colonel  Slecmaa  in  1830. 

"*niuggc«  voa  found  to  br  in  active  practice  all  over  India.    The 
IcDOWlodge  of  its  eusteoce  wis  at  fint  confined  to  tbc  cvotnl  pm. 
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viocw ;  but  a*  men  wen  &ppfihrad«tl  from  a  distance,  tbey  gave  iafono- 
•Uoa  or  othcn  twyoiKl  th«ni  in  the  almost  daily  cuiumiBRioo  of  aiarUcr  t 
the  circle  f^railaally  wiiicned  ttU  it  tpread  over  the  whole  coDtiamt— oiiii 
from  the  fix>l  of  the  Hiiualnyaa  to  Cnp«  Curaorin,  from  Cutch  to  Auuii« 
there  was  hardly  ■  proviuce  id  the  whole  of  India  where  Thuggee  had  i>ot 
boco  prnctiscd— where  the  frtalcments  of  the  iaformerft  were  not  confirmed 
by  tliv  disiotcrmcat  of  the  dead  ! 

"  Frw  who  were  ia  India  at  that  period  (1831-31.)  will  ever  forget  th« 
cicitemcnt  which  ihc  discoverj'  occMioncd  in  every  part  of  lh«?  country  i 
U  WES  Utterly  discredited  by  the  ma^iatratea  of  many  diJiUicta,  who  could 
Dot  be  brought  to  believe  thai  this  silently  dentructivr  ayfttem  could  have 
worked  witboat  their  knowledge.  I  quote  the  following  posugo  from 
CoIoDd  Sleemon's  introductioD  lo  bia  own  moat  curiooa  and  able  work. 

"  '  ^Vhlh<  I  woB  in  civil  charge  of  the  diAtrict  of  NniBingpaor,  in  the 
\-alley  of  the  Nerbudda,  in  the  years  IS32,  1623,  and  182't,  no  ordinary 
robbery  or  thcit  could  Ik  committed  without  my  bvcomiof;  acquainted  with 
it.  nor  was  therr  a  robber  or  thief  of  the  ordinary  kind  in  the  district,  with 
whoK  character  1  had  not  become  acquainted  in  the  diicbarge  of  my  duty 
u  a  magistrate ;  and  if  any  man  hod  then  told  me  that  a  gong  of  aiwina 
by  profeMion  resided  in  the  village  of  Kund^Ivc,  nut  tbor  hundred  yards 
fironi  my  court,  and  that  the  cxttnsivc  groves  of  the  village  of  Muud^sor, 
only  one  stitge  from  mo  on  the  road  to  Saugor  and  Bhopal,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  bbil4,  or  placet  of  murder,  in  all  India;  that  targe  gang^  from 
titndostan  and  the  Dukhun  u»ed  to  rendezvous  tn  these  grovai,  remain  in 
them  for  days  together  every  rear,  and  carry  on  their  dreadful  trade  all 
aluDg  the  lines  of  road  that  pass  by  and  Itranch  off  from  thero,  with  the 
knnwl»]ge  and  connivance  of  the  two  landholders  by  whose  ancestors  these 
grovu  had  been  planted,  I  should  have  thought  him  s  fool  or  a  madman, 
and  yet  nothing  could  hB\'e  been  more  tme  ;  the  bodiea  of  a  huiutred  tra- 
tt^ien  lie  buried  in  and  among  the  groves  of  Mnndrsur,  and  a  gang  of  as- 
aaaaina  lived  in  and  about  the  village  of  Kondek*.  while  I  was  maghUrat« 
of  the  district,  and  citcnded  their  depredatiQas  to  the  cities  of  Foona  and 
Hyderabad.' 

"  SimiUr  to  the  preceding,  as  showing  the  daring  characttr  of  the 
Thoggee  operations,  was  the  fact,  that  at  the  cantonment  of  iltngolee,  the 
leader  of  the  Thugs  of  that  district,  Hurrce  Singh,  was  a  respectable  nicr- 
chant  of  ihe  pUcc.  one  with  whom  I  myself,  in  common  with  many  otheni. 
have  hod  dealings.  On  one  occasion  he  applied  to  the  officer  in  civil  charge 
of  the  diiitrict.  Captain  Reynolds,  for  a  pass  to  bring  aomc  c/«/A«  from  [Bom- 
bay, which  he  knew  were  on  their  way  accompanied  by  their  owner,  a 
merchant  of  a  town  not  for  from  Hingolce  :  he  murdered  this  person,  his 
•iK-iiilniitH,  and  cattle  •drivers,  brought  the  mvrrhundize  up  to  Iliogoire 
xnidor  the  [lass  he  had  obtained,  and  sold  it  opoi.ly  oa  the  contonmtiot ;  nor 
would  thin  have  ever  Iwco  discovered,  had  he  not  confessed  it  after  bis  ap- 
irviuttsioR,  and  gloried  in  it  as  a  good  joke.  By  this  man  too  and  hU  gang 
persons  were  murdered  «  IA*  uary  baaar  of  the  ean/vmrnrnt,  within 
londred  yards  of  tbc  main  guard,  and  were  buried  hardly  five  hundred 
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yards  Trom  the  line  of  entries !  I  wu  my»clf  iircscni  at  the  opening  uf 
ftet'eral  of  thcee  unblessed  grarps,  (each  cootsiDitis  Kveral  bodies.)  which 
were  pointed  oat  by  the  approrcre,  odc  by  one,  in  the  coitlc&t  moooer,  to 
those  who  were  assembled,  till  we  were  sickened  and  gavr  up  further  search 
in  dUgost.  The  place  was  tlie  dry  chanael  of  a  Btnall  watrr-coursc,  cum> 
TnunicatiDg  with  the  river,  out  broader  or  deeper  Uua  a  ditch  ;  it  was  close 
to  the  road  to  a  tieighbourinja;  viltngo,  one  of  the  main  ouUcta  from  the  caa> 
toameoL  to  the  country." — Gwj/ewrioaf  of  a  Thiy,  t'ot-  i.  pp.  a». — x»iii. 

From  that  time  active  steps  were  taken  by  the  direction  of 
Lord  William  Bcntiuck. 

"  The  saccess  of  these  measures  wil!  be  more  evident  from  the  followiag 
table,  which  was  kindly  supplied  to  me  by  Captain  Rcynohls,  ^le  gcaenl* 
superintendent  of  the  ilepartment. 

"  From  1831  to  1837.  inclusKe,  there  were 

Transported  to  iVmiri^.  &e ,..„   10S9 

Hanged 412 

Imprisoned  for  life  with  hard  labour 87 

Imprisoned  in  default  of  security 31 

Imprifloned  for  vorioos  periods   69 

Released  ailcr  trial  ., ,.      33 

Escaped  from  jail 1 1 

Died  in  jwl  ^..... » 36 

1747 

Made  approvers 483 

Convicted  but  not  sentenced    120 

Id  jail  in  tmious  parts  not  yet  tried  936 

3266  ■• 
I'aL  i.  p.  XX. 

TJie  evidence  collected  from  the  approvers,  some  of  which 
has  been  published,  though  a  great  deal  more  has  been  de- 
rived from  a  personal  kuuwicdge  of  several  of  the  priucipal 
criminals,  furnished  Captain  Taylor  mth  the  materials  of  this 
novel.  We  belitnc  tliat  implicit  credit  may  be  given  to  all  the 
incidents  which  have  been  introduced.  Indeed,  from  what  is 
known  and  recorded  in  the  judicial  proceedings,  the  skill  of 
an  author  treating  such  a  subject  was  not  to  be  displayinl  by 
the  exerciac  of  his  invention,  so  much  as  by  the  taste,  sl^Io 
and  judgment  which  were  required  to  impart  a  powerful  and 
attractive  interest  to  matters  so  repulsive  to  our  notions.  la 
these  respectA  we  think  Captain  Taylor  has  been  extremely 
successful.  His  style  is  exceedingly  graphic  ;  and  witliout  ever 
becoming  turgid,  he  has  thrown  over  the  scene  the  brilliancy 
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of  the  Eastern  dime  and  the  splendour  of  Eastern  life.  The 
conversfltions  of  his  perftonogcs  arc  lively  and  real :  tliey  may 
crimps  be  blanicd  for  occasional  prolixity,  but  they  have  ai- 
rs that  genuine  flow  of  minute  narrative  and  that  primitive 
adherence  to  the  talk  of  actual  life  in  the  East,  which  remind 
us  of  a  thousand  pleasant  associations  from  the  iVrabian  Nights 
to  Hajji  Baha.     The  costume  of  the  dramatis  penona  is  com- 

iplete  without  being  elaborate ;  and  the  pictiu^  of  the  manners 
and  ideas  of  the  moss  of  the  native  [>opulaUon  of  India  is,  \rc 
are  inclined  to  believe,  more  correct,  as  it  is  certainly  more 

iimiusing,  than  any  other  which  hn%  fallen  in  our  way.  It 
places  before  us  an  excellent  view  of  the  internal  structure  of 
that  immense  hive  of  men,  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life. 
The  humorons  and  the  terrible  parts  of  the  story  are  relieved 
by  very  simple  touches  of  pathos  and  natural  feeling ;  whiUt 
the  materials  from  which  tbe  adventures  of  the  hero  ara 
wrought,  are  well  united  by  tlie  strong  features  of  individual 
character,  and  by  the  vague  fatality  which  overhangs  his 

feoieer. 

Ameer  Ali,  whose  confessions  fill  these  volumes,  was  one  of 
the  approvers  or  informers  who  were  sent  to  the  Nizam's  ter- 
ritories from  Sougor  in  1832,  when  Captain  Taylor  became 
acquainted  with  him,  and  had  occasion  to  hear  his  frightful 
disclosures  from  his  own  lijM.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  tliat 
all  the  adventures  which  he  relates  were  actually  achieved  by 
himu'lf;  and  some  license  of  romance  has  been  probably  used 
to  make  him  the  Iicro  of  the  book.  Nor  can  we  entirely  be- 
lieve that  n  man  who  had  led  such  a  life,  would  look  back  upon 
it  with  the  keen  sense  of  its  guilt  v  liich  occasionally  seizes 
Ameer  Ali.  in  these  respects  Captain  Taylor  appears  to  have 
thought  rather  more  of  his  English  readers  than  his  Thug. 
But,  making  the  proper  allowance  for  a  different  state  of  so- 
ciety, it  lA  probably  no  exaggeration  to  describe  a  Thug  as  an 
esteemed  and  respectable  merchant,  whose  secret  crimes  are 
aurressfully  concealed  from  his  neai-est  connexions,  or  as  a 
man  whose  adventurous  spirit  may  make  him  successfiil  in 
love  and  distinguislied  in  war.  To  reconcile  the  reader  with 
the  horrors  of  Thuggee,  the  aiithor  has  adroitly  contrasted 
them  with  incidents,  equally  characteristic  of  Indian  manners, 
but  dcri\'iug  their  interest  from  a  diffen^nt  source.    The  paa- 
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>ns  of  the  future  Tliug  ore  roused,  and  his  coiirai^e  dUpkycd 
the  first  time.,  in  the  terrible  sportof  the  tiKfr-htint.  The 
execution  of  a  thief  by  the  hands  of  the  Manj^s  or  common 
hangman,  gives,  by  the  comparison,  a  sort  of  romantic  charm 
to  Thu;jKt-'e  slnuigling;  and  tiie  horrors  of  a  Pindharce  cam- 
paign, wliieh  Ameer  AH  is  induced  to  j(Hn  as  a  Jemadar  or 
military  officer,  and  which  revolts  even  his  hardened  heart  by 
its  long  train  of  torture  and  devastation,  deceive  the  reader, 
by  a  judicious  use  of  the  resources  of  tiction,  into  a  compa- 
rstive  acquiescence  in  the  crimes  of  an  assassin. 

But  the  real  cause  of  such  tolerance  as  we  are  inclined  to 
bestow  upon  this  murdcroua  hero  is  attributable  to  tlie  cause 
which  we  jminted  out  in  our  opening  remarks.  The  pattsinn 
of  pursuit  makes  it  possible  that  men  should  become  Thugs, 
even  wliilst  thcj-  retain  Uumau  ties  and  atlcctioDS  in  the  other 
relutions  of  life;  and  our  B)'mpathy  with  the  passion,  without 
reference  to  its  actual  object,  makes  us  read  of  these  thin^, 
repugnant  to  our  nature,  without  shutting  the  book.  To  any 
one  who  agrees  with  us  in  ascribing  to  human  nature  the  ge- 
neral propensity  to  brave  hazards,  to  conquer  dtfliciiltios,  and 
to  jM'-rsevere  in  the  pursuit  of  objects,  whether  they  be  wise, 
worthless,  or  wicked,  the  mystery  of  Thuggee  itself  will  not 
be  wholly  insoluble.  It  is  the  chase  uf  men.  It  is  a  game 
played  with  lives  for  stakes,  in  which  the  ndtbreas  of  cunning 
and  fraud  is  united  to  that  of  open  skill  and  boldness.  \Micn 
once  a  traveller  has  been  designated  as  btuiij  or  a  victim  by 
the  whimsical  omens  of  the  Goddess  and  by  the  eu[>idity  of  her 
votaries,  nothing  can  save  lum  from  their  hands.  The  jmrt 
of  a  Sotha  or  inveigler  requires  the  greatest  tact  and  powers  of 
dissimulation,  endless  disguises,  and  a  polite  dcmeanotu*.  In 
tliis  character  the  Thug  entices  the  travelling  merchant  to 
claim  his  false  protection,  to  share  Ids  tents,  and  .to  throw  off 
all  precaution — tUl  the  fatal  or  suitable  momcjit  arrives ;  the 
signal  is  given,  tlie  roomal  is  round  his  throat ;  he  dicst  and 
such  is  the  alacrity  of  the  Lughaecs  or  buriers,  that  in  tvra 
minutes  he  is  interred !  If  it  be  necessary,  the  Thug  will 
track  hunij  from  Delhi  to  Capr  Coniorin,  until  he  hold  him  in 
his  jKiwer,  without  Ruspicion  and  H-ithaut  resistance.  Nothing 
wiU  Uirow  him  off  the  scen(  but  the  sight  of  a  hare,  the  boric 
of  a  jackal,  or  some  equally  luicquivooul  signal  of  the  dis* 
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pleasure  of  his  Goddess.  In  these  pursuits,  ^hich  sometimes 
last  for  weeks,  in  the  preparation,  in  the  subsequent  conceal- 
ment of  the  act,  in  the  perpetual  concealment  of  character, 
we  can  readily  conceive  many  of  the  wildest  and  worst  pas- 
sions of  man  to  be  kept  in  constant  excitement :  and  we  learn 
how  the  energies  of  beings  bom  for  better  tasks  impel  them  to 
perpetrate,  with  the  ardour  of  superstition  and  avarice,  the 
most  horrid  acts  of  guilt.  In  this  feeling  all  the  powers  of 
Ameer  All  are  concentrated ;  in  these  atrocities  all  his  nobler 
powers  are  absorbed.  But  it  is  time  we  should  allow  him  to 
speak  for  himself.  We  extract  his  accoimt  of  his  first  ad- 
venture : 

"  The  Khayet  came  into  our  camp,  aa  he  had  said,  by  sunset,  and  was  met 
at  the  confines  of  it  by  my  father,  and  the  two  other  jemadars.  The  re- 
spectability of  bis  appearance  struck  me  forcibly ;  he  was  evidently  a  man 
of  polished  manners,  and  had  seen  courts  and  good  society.  After  arranging 
his  travelling  cart  to  sleep  in,  by  placing  some  tent  walls  around  it  for  pro- 
tection to  his  women,  he  and  his  son,  an  intelligent,  haodsome-Iooking 
youth,  came  to  the  spot  where  my  father  and  the  other  leaders  had  spread 
their  carpets ;  and  many  of  the  band  being  assembled,  there  ensued  a  general 
conversation. 

"  Who  could  have  told.  Sahib,  the  intentions  of  those  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded !  To  me  it  was  wonderful.  I  knew  he  was  to  die  that  night, 
for  that  had  been  determined  when  he  arrived  in  our  camp,  and  while  he 
was  arranging  his  sleeping-place.  I  knew  too  that  a  spot  had  been  fixed 
on  for  his  grave,  and  that  of  those  with  him  ;  for  I  had  accompanied  my 
father  to  it,  and  saw  that  it  was  begun  ;  and  yet  there  sat  my  father,  and 
Hoosein,  and  Ghous  Khan,  and  many  others.  The  pipe  and  the  story 
passed  round,  and  the  old  man  was  delighted  at  the  company  he  had 
fallen  into. 

"  *  I  thank  you,'  said  he  to  Bhudrinath. '  that  you  brought  me  out  of  that 
unsainted  village  ;  truly  here  is  some  enjoyment  in  the  society  of  gentlemen, 
who  have  seen  the  world  :  there  I  should  have  been  in  perpetual  dread  of 
robbers,  and  should  not  have  slept  a  wmk  all'  night,  while  here  I  need 
not  even  to  be  watchful,  since  I  am  assured  by  the  Khan  Sahib,'  pointing 
to  my  father, '  that  I  shall  be  well  taken  care  of.' 

"  '  Ay ! '  growled  out  in  a  whisper  an  old  Thug  who  sat  behind  me,  *  he 
will  be  well  taken  care  of  sure  enough,  I  will  see  to  that.' 

"  '  How  ?'  said  I. 

"  He  gave  the  sign,  by  which  1  knew  him  to  be  one  of  the  Bhuttotes  or 
stranglers  who  had  been  selected. 

•  *  «  •  •        .         • 

"  And  he  went  round  and  seated  himself  just  behind  the  old  man,  who 
turned  about  as  though  he  were  intruded  upon. 

" '  Sit  still,  sit  atill/  said  my  father ;  '  it  is  only  a  compaaion :  in  an 
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opca  camp  like  UiU  prery  one  is  privilegird  to  hear  the  converestton  of  t1 
cvi-iiing  niujiis,  and  we  usually  tinJ  S4init;  one  among  as  vrho  can  vnlivr 
the  evening  with  &  tah',  until  it  U  lime  to  rest  for  tbc  night.' 

"  So  tlic  old  Thug  sat  etiti  :  I  could  a4.-c  him  playing  with  hit  fatal 
weapon,  the  handkerchter.  now  pulling  it  through  one  band  and  now 
through  the  other  ;  anil  1  gazed  on  the  group  till  ray  brain  reeled  again  with 
excitemenl,  wiih  intense  agony  1  might  caH  it  with  more  truth.  There  aat 
the  old  mau :  beside  him  hi&  noble- looking  boy ;  hehind  him  their  de- 
struycn*,  only  awaiting  the  signal ;  and  the  old  man  looked  so  unconscious 
or  danger,  wft«  so  entirely  put  off  his  guard  .ind  led  Into  conventalinn  by 
the  mild,  bland  ninnnerfi  of  my  father,  that  what  could  he  have  suspected  ? 
Tli&t  he  vra3  in  the  hands  of  thoac  from  whom  he  was  to  meet  his  death  ? 
Ah,  DO  I  And  as  t  gazed  and  gazed,  how  I  longed  to  screftm  out  to  hini  to 
fly  1  had  T  not  known  thai  my  own  death  would  have  followed  instontft- 
neouely,  I  had  done  it.  Yet  it  would  have  been  of  no  qso.  I  turned  away 
my  eyes  from  them  ;  but  they  returned  to  the  same  place  inToluntnrily. 
Kverj-  movement  of  the  men  hehiml  seemed  the  prelude  to  the  fataJ  ending. 
At  lost  I  could  hear  the  intensity  of  my  feelings  no  longer  :  I  got  up,  ojid 
was  hnrrying  away,  when  my  father  followed  me. 

"  '  Where  arc  ynu  going  r '  sitid  he  ;  'I  insist  on  your  .staying  here  t  tht* 
is  yoor  initiation  ;  you  must  see  it,  and  go  through  with  the  whole.* 

"  '  I  shall  return  directly,'  said  I :  '  1  go  bat  a  pace  or  two ;  I  am  tick.* 

" '  Faint-hearted !  *  said  he  in  a  low  tone :  '  see  you  do  not  stay  long : 
this  force  must  soon  end.' 

"  A  turn  or  two  apart  from  the  assembly  restored  mc  again,  and  1  rt- 
tutocd  and  took  up  my  former  place,  exactly  opiwsite  the  old  man  and  hia 
son.  Ya  Alia!  Sahib,  even  now  1  think  they  are  Mere,  (and  the  I'bug 
pointed  witli  his  finger)  father  and  son  ;  and  the  aoa's  large  eyes  ore  luok< 
ing  into  mine,  as  my  gaze  is  riveted  on  them." 

Araccr  Ali  looked  indeed  as  though  he  saw  them,  and  stjund  wildly,  bot 
passing  his  hands  across  his  eyes,  he  resumed. 

"Toajoob!  said  he,  woaderful !  1  cootd  have  sworn  they  both  looked  at 
mc;  but  I  am  growing  old  and  foolish.  Well,  Sahib,  as  I  said,  1  gazed 
and  gazed  at  Oitrra.  »o  that  I  wonder  crcn  now  the)-  saw  nothing  cjitn- 
ordinory  in  il,  and  did  not  remark  it.  But  no :  the  old  man  continunt  • 
relation  of  forati  lreatic«  ihu  Nngpoor  Rajah  was  forming  with  the  Bngli^h, 
and  was  blaming  him  for  entering  into  any  league  willi  thira  againnt  his 
brethren,  when  my  fatltcr  called  out '  Tumbako  lao  (bring  tobacro)  t '  It  wa« 
the  signal  1  quicker  than  thought  Ihe  Tliug  hod  thrown  his  hondkerdtief 
ronnd  the  neck  of  the  old  man,  another  one  his  round  that  of  the  son,  and 
in  an  instant  they  were  on  their  hocks  struggling  in  Ihe  aguniea  <if  death. 
Not  a  sound  escaped  them  hut  an  indistinct  gutgilng  in  tlieir  ihroata ;  and 
OS  the  Bhuttoten  quitted  their  fatal  hold,  nfter  u  few  nioments.  others  who 
had  been  wailing  for  the  purpose,  took  up  the  bodies  and  bore  them  Away 
to  the  already  prepared  grave 
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on  the  ummta ;  s«^  that  do  qocm  is  maiW ;  the  buUoclc-ddrer  aoil  othere 
c&n  be  denlt  with  cuily.' 

"  Some  of  the  meo  ran  to  the  place  tlie  khayct  hid  dwwon,  and  tur- 
rounded  the  niuuspectictg  cut-driver  and  the  other  SOTvanta,  who  wen 
cooktuf!  under  a  tree.  1  aaw  and  heard  a  icuSc,  but  they  abo  were  dl 
dead  ere  they  could  cry  ost. 

" '  Come ! '  aoid  my  father  and  Hoo»ein  taking  me  by  the  arms  and  hur- 
rying me  nloog.  '  come  and  wc  bow  they  arc  disposed  of.' 

"  1  vicaX,  (jr  rAtber  was  drugged  along  to  odc  side  of  our  encampment, 
where  there  was  a  ravine  wmc  feet  deep,  in  the  bottom  of  which  a  hole 
had  bran  dag,  and  by  tlie  side  of  which  eight  bndicK  were  lying.  The 
father  and  son,  his  two  wive«,  the  bullock-driver,  two  mole  servants,  and 
an  old  Woman  ;  also  a  servant,  who  was  In  the  tnclosurc  with  the  women. 
The  bodies  were  nearly  naked,  and  presented  a  gtustly  spectacle,  as  they 
lay  in  a  confusod  heap,  hut  just  visiblo  from  the  brink  of  tlic  ravine, 

" '  Art  they  ail  here  ? '  asked  my  father. 

"  'Yea,  Khodawund,*  said  one  of  the  Logbaccs,  whom  I  knew. 


"  Sahib,  can  t  describe  to  you  how  I  passed  that  bight  I  Do  what  [ 
would,  the  father  and  eon  oppcared  before  nie;  the  old  man's  voice  rung 
in  luy  cars,  and  the  sou's  large  eyes  seemed  to  be  Hsed  on  inioc.  I  felt 
as  though  a  thousand  sbitans  »at  on  my  breast,  and  sleep  would  not  come 
to  my  eyes.  It  appeared  so  cold>bluoded,  so  unprovoked  a  deni,  that  I 
could  not  reconcile  inyRelf  in  lUiy  way  to  have  became  even  a  silent  spec* 
tator  of  iL  Yet  my  father  had  joined  in  it,  my  father  whom  1  loved  in- 
tensely, and  Hooseiu  too.  But  all  would  nut  do  ;  I  could  not  tronijuitlzc 
myself.  I  crept  from  btn(.-nth  our  little  tent,  oud  eat  down  in  thv  open 
air.  '^)l^  moon  »bone  bri(.'htly  as  ever,  oi  now  and  then  she  emerged  from 
beneath  a  pos&ing  cloud,  and  there  was  a  cool  breeze  which  fanned  my 
buruing  face  anil  soothed  mc.  I  watched  htrr  as  she  appeared  to  travel 
along  in  the  heavens,  till  she  became  overcast ;  and  a  few  heavy  drops  of 
rain.  asifBheweplovcrthedeeilsfae  bad  witnessed,  drove  me  again  under 
the  lent  I  crept  close  to  my  father,  who  was  sound  asleep,  ond  embracing 
him  with  my  arms,  sleep  came  to  my  pyelicU,  and  I  woke  not  till  the  usual 
fauar  of  pniycr  arrived,  when  t  was  roused  by  my  father  to  join  in  the 
morning  supplication." — Vol.  i.  pp.  SO— ftS. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  the  hero  through  the  long  and 
varied  career  of  adventures  to  which  this  frightful  night  opened 
the  wny.  These  Confessions  arc  not  written  np  to  some  great 
taitoslrophc,  which  expludcs  iu  the  latter  hidf  of  the  third  vo- 
hime,  after  the  most  approved  fashion  of  modem  novels.  They 
are  strung  to;;ether  like  the  adventures  of  Gil  Bias  or  one  of 
Defoe's  heroes,  taking  us  through  all  the  varied  scenes  of  In- 
dian life,  uito  which  a  bold  bad  man,  with  Thuggee  for  his 
chief  object,  migitt  readily  penetrate,-    Our  limits  of  cotirsc 
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forbid  us  to  foUow  him  in  this  ctireer :  and  nur  next  extract  ia 
intended  to  give  a  epccijnen  of  the  slDgidar  ]>ower  of  d<?*crij>- 
tion  oinccd.  by  the  author,  which  briogs  before  u$  the  high 
festival  of  the  Moliorum  in  Hyderabad,  with  all  the  \mxtx\i 
aod  (zprandcur  of  one  of  the  feverish  but  splendid  visions  uf 
Maturiik 

"ZeoBt's  excIamKtioD  drew  lu  to  the  wiotlow.  'Qaick!*  ehc  lud ; 
*  look  Du^  or  you  will  lose  tbi  light ;  they  an  now  ctoq  pusiog  the  Cbor 
Mioar/ 

"  We  did  look  ont,  and  the  sight  wa*  indeed  mapufioenL  A  crowd  of 
some  hundreds  of  peoftle  were  escorting  a  Poajah*  thst  holy  symbol  of  our 
faith  ;  most  of  tttem  nt-re  anncd,  aod  their  naked  weapuas  gleamed  brightly 
in  the  light  of  Dtuulicrlcss  torches,  «rhich  were  devatcd  oo  loft)'  bjuntioQs  t 
others  bore  aftab-gecn*,  raadt-  of  silver  luid  gold  tinsel,  with  deep  fiiagefl 
of  the  same,  frliich  glitterot  and  sparkled  ah  they  were  waved  to  snd  fra 
by  the  movements  of  those  who  carried  them.  But  the  object  the  most 
striking  of  all  was  the  Char  Mioar  itself,  as  the  proccsfrion  passed  aDd<>r 
it ;  the  light  of  the  torches  iUnmiaatcd  it  from  top  to  bottom,  aad  my  gaze 
was  riTi>tcd,  aft  though  it  bad  soddealy  and  startiagly  apraag  into  ea- 
iBteooe. 

**  Hie  procession  passed  on.  and  all  once  more  relapsed  into  gloom  ;  the 
Char  Minar  was  no  longer  visible  to  the  eye,  dazzled  aa  it  bad  been  by  the 
lights  ;  but  as  it  became  more  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  the  litiildlhg 
gradually  revealed  itself,  dim  and  shadow}' ;  its  huge  white  surface  looking 
Hke  a  ppectre,  or  I  could  fancy  like  one  of  the  luysteriuus  inhabitanta  of 
the  air,  whom,  we  ore  told,  Suleeman-ibn-Daood  and  other  sages  bad  under 
their  command,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  describe.  Agun,  as  wc  gazed, 
another  procession  would  pass,  and  a  sudden  flash  as  of  ligUtntog  would 
cauHC  the  same  effect ;  interior  and  citerior  uf  the  edifice  were  as  bright, 
far  brighter  thc>'  seemed,  than  at  noonday. 

*' I  was  enraptured.  Zcnathad  leltas  to  oarvelves>aod  wesat,  my  arm 
aroond  my  beloved,  while  she  nestled  close  to  me,  and  we  murmared  to 
each  other  thD«c  vows  of  love  which  hearts  like  ours  could  alone  frame  and 
give  utterance  to. 

"  Long  did  we  ait  thus — Sahib,  I  know  act  how  long — the  hoora  fled 
like  momcats. 

" '  Look !  *  cried  Zora,  *  took  at  that  mighty  gathering  in  the  streett  1»- 
low  at :  they  are  now  lighting  the  torches,  and  the  procession  of  the  Niil 
S^h  will  presently  come  forth.' 

"  [  had  not  observed  it,  though  I  bad  heard  the  hum  of  voices ;  the  gWwm 
of  the  street  had  hitherto  prevented  my  dUtinguiahiog  onytbliig;  but  aa 
httrh  after  torch  was  lighted  nnd  raided  aloft  uo  immtmse  pclt-n,  the  kcs  nf 
hiOMii  heads  revealed  iu«lf.  Tlierr  were  tliDusniids.  The  street  wa*  ao 
packed  from  side  to  side,  that  to  mow  was  impossible ;  the  masa  WBi 
clowljr  wedged  lugclhcr,  and  we  waited  impatiently  for  the  time  when  it 
ibwild  be  put  in  motion,  to  make  the  tour  of  the  city. 
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•*  One  b]r  one  the  prorenlons  we  hntl  bmii  ptus  bcfors  us  rmngt.il  Uiem- 
selns  in  Tront ;  and  utbeyjomed  together,  who  can  Ueacribc  the  «pleuitour 
of  Uio  fiTect  of  the  thousutde  of  torches,  the  thouMUids  of  tnab'^ecn,  of 
flags  and  pennotu  of  all  deicnptioos,  the  buodredt  of  elephaiiti,  gaily  ca- 
pamoned,  bearing  on  their  backs  their  noble  ownen,  dad  in  the  richeat 
apparel,  attcoUod  by  their  armed  retaioer^  and  (jieartnm.iHjnie  Btationarvi 
otbcn  muvtnt;  to  and  frp,  anudst  the  vast  maw  of  human  bi'in^  ! 

"  One  ctcpbant  in  particular  I  remarked, — a  DOble  animal,  bearing  a 
large  bUvlt  umbara,  in  which  sat  four  bo)'»,  doubtleaft  the  sons  of  ftonifl 
noblfnian  frum  the  number  of  nttrnd&nt«  which  Burronndcd  them.  The 
animal  wju  rridently  mach  excittti,  whether  by  the  noiae,  the  Ught>,  and 
the  crowd,  or  whethnr  he  woa  mtat,  I  cannot  uy ;  bat  the  Mahcmtwemed 
to  have  great  difSculty  in  keeping  bun  quiet,  and  often  dug  his  aokoos  into 
the  bnitv's  hc«ul  with  great  force,  which  made  biro  lift  hU  trunk  into  the  air 
And  bellow  with  iioio.  I  &aw  the  Mahout  wan  enraged,  and,  A-oni  the 
gcatnres  of  fcome  of  the  penonG  near,  conld  guess  that  they  wcrv  odviitiug 
him  to  be  gentle  (  but  the  antntal  became  more  restive,  and  I  feared  tlwre 
would  be  some  accident,  at  the  Mnliouc  only  puniabcd  him  the  more  se- 
verely. At  loiit,  b>-  some  anlacky  chance,  th«  blazing  putt  of  a  torch  ffll 
from  the  pole  upon  which  it  was  raised  on  the  elephant's  back ;  he  scrcamrd 
out  nritb  the  sudden  pain,  and  raisbg  bia  trunk  rushed  into  the  crowd. 

"  Ya  Aila  what  a  sight  it  was  I  Hundreda,  aa  they  vainly  endeavoured 
to  get  oul  of  the  way.  only  wedged  thcmaelvee  closer  together ;  shriek*  nnd 
acreams  rent  tlieair ;  but  the  moiil  feiirful  sight  was.  when  the  roadik-ned 
beast,  unabU-  Ui  mak**  hift  w.-iy  through  the  press,  seized  on  an  unfortunate 
wretch  by  the  waist  i^-itb  his  trunk,  and  whirling  him  high  in  the  air 
doahed  him  against  the  ground,  and  then  kneeling  down  cru'thed  him  to  a 
ranramy  with  bis  tusks,  InvolDntarily  I  turned  away  my  head  ;  thcsight 
waa  sickening)  and  it  was  just  under  me. 

"  Wlien  t  looked  again,  the  bnitp,  apparently  salisticd,  was  fttanding 
c)uictly,  and  immediately  afterwards  waa  driven  away  t  the  body  of  the 
unfortunate  man  was  carried  off  and  deposileti  in  a  neighbooriog  shop  [ 
^BDd  all  again  became  qutet. 

"Allalonoe  the  maltitude  brokcout  Into  deafening  shouts  of*  Hassan  ! 
Hooscin  I  Devn  !  Deen  ! '  the  hoarse  roar  of  which  was  mingled  with  the 
beating  of  immense  nagaras*.  The  annnd  was  deafening,  yet  moat  itn- 
preadva.  The  multitude  became  agitated ;  every  face  was  at  once  turned 
towards  the  portal  from  which  the  sacred  lelic  was  about  to  issue,  and  it 
caniF  forth  in  another  Instant  amidst  the  sudden  blaze  of  a  thousand  blue 
light*.  I  turned  my  eye  to  the  Char  Minar.  (f  it  had  looked  brilliant  by 
the  torch-light,  liow  much  more  so  did  it  now!  The polesulphareoaa  glare 
rausrd  its  white  surface  to  flitter  like  silver  ;  high  in  the  air  the  white 
minarrts  gleamed  with  intense  brightness ;  and,  as  it  stood  out  against 
le  deep  blue  of  the  sky,  it  seemed  to  Iw  a  sudden  creation  of  thi-  gt-nil — 

grand,  so  unearthly, — while  the  nimiberlcss  torrhca,  overpowered  by  the 
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sapcrior  brightness  of  the  firewaria,  gave  a  dim  aad  tarid  liglit  through 
tkrir  smoke,  which,  as  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wiBd,  hung  over  Uicm. 

"  AU  At  once  a  oumberless  flight  of  rockets  rrom  the  lop  of  the  Char 
Minor  epniag  hissing  into  thi*  sky,  and  ot  on  immrast^  height,  far  above 
tile  tops  of  the  mioarctA,  bunt  almost  simullBocously,  and  descended  in 
a  shower  of  brilliant  blue  balls.  There  was  a  breathlcM  silence  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  every  eye  was  upturned  to  watch  their  descent,  for  the  effect  was 
ovorpowcring.  But  again  the  shouts  arose,  the  multitude  swaytd  to  uul 
fro  Ukc  the  waves  of  a  troubled  sea :  every  one  turned  towards  the  Char 
Minar,  and  in  a  few  iostaats  the  living  mass  was  id  motion. 

"  It  moved  slowly  at  first,  but  the  pressure  from  behind  was  so  great 
that  those  in  front  were  obliged  to  run  -.  gradually,  however,  the  mighty 
tide  flowed  along  at  a  more  measured  pace,  and  it  seemed  endless.  Host 
after  host  poured  through  the  narrow  street ;  men  of  oil  countries,  most  of 
them  bearing  naked  weapons  which  QoGhed  in  tlie  torch-light,  were  ranged 
ID  ranks,  shouting  the  cries  of  the  faitli;  others  in  the  garbs  of  falceerm 
channtcd  wild  hymns  of  the  death  of  the  blessed  martyrs;  others  again  in 
fantastic  dresses  formed  themselves  into  groups,  and.as  they  ran  rather  than 
walked  along,  performed  strange  and  uncouth  antics  -,  some  were  painted 
from  head  to  foot  with  different  colours  ;  others  had  hung  bells  to  their 
ancles,  shoulders  and  elbows,  which  jingled  as  they  walked  or  danced ; 
here  and  there  would  be  seen  a  man  pointed  like  a  tiger,  a  rope  passed 
round  his  waist,  whicli  was  held  by  three  or  four  others,  while  tho  tig«r 
made  desperate  leaps  and  charges  into  the  crowd,  which  were  received  with 
shuuts  of  mcrrimcDt. 

**  Some  again  were  dreaacd  in  sheepskins,  to  imitate  bears  ;  others  were 
monkeys,  with  enonuouA  tniU,  and  they  grinned  ami  mowed  at  tho  cmwd 
which  «nrrounded  them.  Now,  some  nobleman  would  soitter  from  his 
elephant  showers  of  pice  or  cowrees  among  the  crowd  below  him  j  asid 
it  was  fearful,  though  amusing,  to  watch  the  eager  scramble  and  the  de- 
sperate exertions  of  those  undermost  to  extricate  themselves, — not  iinal* 
tended  by  se^'cre  bruises  and  hurts.  Bodies  of  Arabs,  singing  their  wild 
wor-soDgs,  firing  their  matchlocks  ia  the  air.  and  flourishing  their  onltvd 
Bwotds  and  jumbeas,  joined  the  throog,  and  immediately  preceded  tho  holy 
relic,  which  at  lost  came  up. 

"  It  was  carried  on  a  cushion  of  cloth  of  gold,  oorere«l  by  a  small  ca* 
nopy  of  silver  tissue  ;  the  canopy  and  its  deep  silver  fringes  glittering  to 
the  blaze  of  innumerable  torches.  Moolas  dressed  in  lung  rolkcs  walked 
slowly  before,  singing  the  Moonakib  and  the  Murceas*.  Men  waved 
enormous  cbourees  of  the  feathers  of  peacocks'  tails,  incense  burncil  on  the 
platform  of  the  canopy,  and  sent  up  Its  fragrant  cloud  of  smoke ;  and  band- 
fuls  of  tlic  iwcct  ubeer  were  showered  upon  the  cushion  by  alt  who  could 
by  any  means  or  exertions  get  near  enuugh  tu  reach  it. 

"  Grodualiy  and  slowly  thv  wlmlv  jus&ed  li)' :  who  can  dc^criliv  ils  mog- 
nificenct*  i  Such  a  bCeoe  mu^t  be  mcd  to  \m  felt '.   I  say  /e//,  Sahib,  fur  who 
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could  sec  a  mighty  tnoIUtudc  like  that,  eollfcted  for  a  holy  porpoH  with 
ODC  heart,  ooe  soul,  without  emotion  i  Iloun  wc  sat  there  ^ozisg  on  the 
spectacle ;  we  Bcarcely  spoke,  so  absorbed  were  we  hy  the  iatoivst  of  the 
tcene  below  us.  At  length  however  the  whole  bad  passed,  and  the  iticct 
was  left  to  looeliocss  and  darkaess:  the  few  forms  which  fiittedolonghpro 
and  there*  looked  more  like  the  restless  spirits  of  a  borial-f^roand  than  hu- 
man beings ;  aad  the  stlcoce  was  ooly  now  and  then  broken  by  a  solitary 
fakcer«  his  bells  liakliog  as  bo  harried  along  to  join  the  great  prooeaaton* 
the  roar  of  which  was  heard  far  and  faintly  in  the  distance. 

"  Ju8t  as  we  were  alioat  to  retire,  a  nomber  of  men  formed  theroselvci 
into  n  circle  around  b  pit,  in  which  were  a  few  lighted  embers ;  bat  somt 
bundii-s  of  grass  were  thrown  on  thcra — llic  light  blazed  up — and  drawing 
their  swords  they  danced  round  and  round  the  Grc,  waving  tlieir  wcapoor, 
while  all  shouted  aluud  in  hoant'  voices  the  name*  of  the  blessed  martyrs. 
The  blazing  fire  in  the  centre  lighted  np  their  wild  fomia  and  gntuns  as 
they  danced,  tossing  their  amu  wildly  into  the  air.  Now  thr\-  stood  still, 
and  swayed  to  and  fro,  while  the  fire  died  away  and  they  were  scarcely  piT- 
ccptiblc.  A^in  more  foci  was  thrown  on,  the  red  blaze  sprang  up  far 
above  their  heads,  and  their  wild  roand  was  reoewed  with  fresh  spirit. 

"  The  night  was  now  for  spent,  and  the  chili  breeze  wtuch  arose  warned 
OS  to  retire.  Indeed  Zonat  and  her  mother  had  done  to  long  before,  and 
wc  wcrv  k'fl  to  ourwlve*. 

"Sahib!  that  was  the  last  night  I  passed  with  my  beloved,  and  thewhole 
of  our  intercourse  remains  on  my  memory  like  the  impression  of  a  [leasing 
dieam,  on  wltich  I  delight  often  to  dwvll,  to  conjure  up  the  scenes  and  con- 
versationt  of  years  past  and  gone — years  of  wild  adventure,  of  trial,  of 
aorrowt  and  of  crime." — Vol.  ii.  pp.  I-IO. 

TTie  Thuggee  murders  were  carried  on  by  so  considerable 
n  number  of  the  members  of  the  fraternity,  and  to  80  pro- 
digious an  extent,  t!mt  nothing  but  the  connivance  of  natives 
in  po«ts  of  aulhoritj-  could  have  screened  the  syetom  from  de- 
tection. The  secret  was  kept,  because  it  was  profitaljlo  to  keep 
it,  and  dangerous  to  betray  it.  The  profits  derived  from  the 
commission  of  the  most  horrid  crimes  by  those  who  sheltered 
the  actual  murderers,  frequently  exceeded  the  share  which  the 
latter  could  retain  for  themselves.  Thuy  were  in  the  power  of 
the  priests  of  certain  temples ;  in  tlie  power  of  many  of  the 
civil  otficera,  in  those  parti*  to  which  the  British  administration 
had  not  penetrated ;  and  in  the  power  of  the  native  princes, 
who  allowed  them  to  inhabit  their  tcrritoriirs,  with  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  their  iniquitous  means  of  subsistence.  Tliese 
functionaries,  even  the  highest,  were  in  the  constant  habit  of 
throwing  bimij  or  booty  into  the  hands  of  the  Thugs,  by  their 
connivance ;  being  well  assured  that  they  had  the  means  of 
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securing  to  their  own  coffers  an  ample  share  of  the  spoil.  The 
Rajah  of  Jhalonc  was  one  of  the  princes  who  had  been  most 
extensively  connected  with  tlic  Thugs  ;  and  in  his  territories 
Ameer  Ali  and  his  father  led  the  life  of  opidcnt  and  respected 
merchants  in  the  lonp  intervals  which  occurrctl  Iwtween  their 
cipeditionB.  British  influence,  however,  gradually  penetrated 
to  the  court  of  the  R^ah,  and  the  treacherous  prince  found  it 
convenient  to  devote  to  the  ignominy  sind  death  they  deserved 
the  men  whose  crimes  he  had  screened  and  whose  booty  he 
had  shared.  The  father  and  the  son  are  dragged  from  their 
home,  and  from  their  innocent  and  unsuspecting  relatives,  to 
the  Dtu-har  of  Uie  llajuh.  Thi:y  arc  convicted  on  the  spot 
by  the  evidence  of  an  accomplice.  A  ring  which  had  be- 
longed to  a  recent  victim  is  recognised  on  the  finger  of  the 
elder  l*hug,  and  he  is  instantly  condemned  to  die.  The 
fanatical  spirit  of  the  murderers  is  rividly  described  in  the 
following  passage. 

"  And  then  my  ratbpr'i  proad  spirit  broke  out.  With  the  ccrtnioty  of 
deftth  boTore  his  eyes  be  quailed  noL  ^Vhilt;  hope  remained  o(  life,  he  hod 
dung  to  it,  as  every  man  vnll  i  and  wlien  I  had  expected  a  grovrlliag  en- 
tnaty  for  his  life  to  he  spared,  from  faU  previous  demeanor,  he  asked  it 
not,  iiut  gloried  in  the  caose  for  which  h«  died. 

"  '  Ves,'  said  he,  drawing  himself  up,  while  hla  eye  glistened  proudly. 
'  I  scorn  to  die  with  a  lie  upon  my  lips.  I  killed  Jcswunt  Mul  because 
he  was  a  villain,  as  you  are,  Rajiiil  because  be  rmployed  71iuj;s,  sad 
WDold  not  reward  Uiem,  bat  wrung  from  them  every  rupee  he  could,  as 
you  do,  1  have  murdered  hundreds  of  men  bccaase  thvy  wrrv  given  into 
my  bands  by  Alia,  but  I  nwet  destroyed  one  with  the  satisfactioD  I  diii 
your  friend.  Ay,  you  were  friends  and  brothers  in  guilt,  anil  you  know 
it.  My  life !  I  care  not  for  it.  What  has  an  old  man  to  do  with  life  t 
bis  enjoyments  arc  gone,  his  existence  is  a  burthen  to  him.  A  nhort  time 
and  DAturo  would  have  claimed  me  \  you  have  anticipated  the  period. 
Yet,  O  Rajnb,  Ubowaoce  will  question  you  for  this  deed — for  the  d«struc. 
lion  of  her  votary.  My  blood  be  on  your  bead,  and  the  curve  of  a  dying 
man  be  with  you  1  Vou  have  deceived  mc,  robbed  me,  shared  my  fi|iQ(]i. 
taken  the  produce  of  murdci^nay,  be  not  impatient,  you  know  it  ].i  the 
truth,  and  that  Alia,  who  is  the  judge  of  all,  knows  it  also.  He  will  cast 
your  portion  in  Jehsnum,  as  a  kafir;  and  Dhnwanee  will  rejoice  that  the 
dcfttioyer  of  her  votary  writhes  in  the  torments  of  the  damned.' 

"  '  Gng  him !  strike  tlio  kafir's  mouth  with  a  sho«  I  *  rou >■<!  rhr  Rajah 
hi  a  fury,  moie  tike  that  of  a  beast  than  a  man,  as  be  foamed  at  die  mouth  i 
'Away  with  biml  and  let  his  eon  look  on  bis  dying  sgony.' 

"  And  they  draggcid  us  both  forth ;  I  ahouhl  not  My  my  father,  for  his 
step  was  firm.    I  stmgglad  agafaiet  ny  tormentoria  bat  it  tvaJM  im  not. 
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'One  word,  my  fitther!*  cried  I  to  him  u  ve  wen  brcmght  Dear  each 
otiier  ;  '  wilt  thoa  Dot  speak  to  thy  boo  ? ' 

"  lie  tnraed  his  head,  and  a  tear  stood  in  his  ejrt.  '  1  Imtc  thee.  Ameer 
All :  bat  thoa  knowcst  a  believer's  PonuUse.  and  the  joyB  which  await 
him— the  lerenty  virpins  and  evcrlaatini;  joath.  Thoa  art  not  my  sooj 
bat  [  have  loYed  thee  as  one,  and  mar  Alia  keep  thee!* 

"  '  No  more ! '  cried  the  raagh  Boldiers,  striking  him  on  the  mouth,  and 
dragging  him  forward. 

" '  Rcrenge  me!'  exclaimed  my  father  in  Ramascc;  '  tcli  the  Engliah 
of  Uiat  monster's  condnrt  to  us,  and  when  he  io  torn  from  his  seat  of  pride, 
ray  Mml  will  be  happy  in  Paradise.* 

"He  spoke  no  more;  I  was  held  forcibly,  so  that  I  aawthe  end  of  that 
hatchery.  They  secareil  him  by  a  chain  round  his  loias  to  the  fonslbot 
of  the  elephant,  and  they  tied  his  hands  behind  him.  so  that  he  coald  not 
save  bimneir  by  clinging  to  it.  He  stiU  continaed  repeating  the  Xnlma; 
hot  now  all  was  ready — the  Mahout  drore  his  ankooa  into  the  head  of  the 
noble  beast,  which  attering  a  laud  scream  dashed  forward.  A  few  steps, 
and  my  fiither's  soul  most  have  been  in  Paradise !  • 

**  Sahib,  can  f  describe  to  you  the  passions  which  then  homed  in  my 
henrt  f  I  cannot.  A  thoasond  thoughts  whirled  through  my  brain.  tiU 
1  thought  myfrclf  rand ;  perhaps  I  was.  Revenge  for  my  father  was  up- 
permost;  and  oh  tliat  I  could  have  got  loose:  by  Allat  nnarmed  as  f 
was,  methinks  I  would  have  sprang  on  the  Rajah  And  strangled  htm. 
Bat  resistance  was  onavailiog  ;  the  more  I  struggled,  the  tighter  my  orms 
were  hound,  antit  they  swelled  so  that  the  pain  became  excruciating,  and 
I  well  nigh  sunk  under  it.  I  suSrrrd  my  guards  to  lead  me  away  from 
the  Durbar:  I  was  thrust  into  a  *tle  hole,  and  at  last  ray  arms  were 
unbound. 

"That  day— Alia,  how  it  passed!  Men  gazed  at  me  as  thoogb  I  had 
been  a  tiger,  and  mocked  and  derided  me.  The  boys  of  the  town  hooted 
me,  and  thrust  sticks  at  me  throngb  the  iron  gratings.  One  and  all  re- 
rilcd  mc  in  the  most  opprobrious  terms  they  coold  devise — mel  the  re- 
spectable, nay  the  wealthy,  to  whom  they  had  before  bowed,  when  I 
basked  in  the  eanshine  of  the  Rajah's  favonr, — but  I  was  degraded  now* 
Alas]  my  dreams,  my  forcbodingB  had  come  to  pass — they  hod  been  in- 
definite shadows — ^thta  was  the  reality.  Alia  I  Alia!  1  raved,  T  called  upon 
Azima's  name,  I  implored  tfaoM  who  still  lingered  about  my  prison  to  fly 
and  bring  me  news  of  her.  and  to  comfort  her  ;  and  I  cyrsed  them  when 
they  derided  me,  and  mocked  my  cries.  Azima,  the  name  that  might  not 
hare  beco  brtothed  hy  mortal  out  of  the  precincts  of  my  zenana,  became 
a  word  in  the  mouths  of  the  rabble,  and  they  jested  on  it,  they  loaded  it 
with  obscene  abuse,  and  I  heard  it  all.  In  vain  1  strove  to  stop  my  ears, 
— it  pTOToked  them  the  more ;  they  shoated  it  eloeed  to  the  iron  ban,  and 


*  "TheR^johof JluUonitdied&omaniaTetenueleproty.wtuchillThagidedan 
to  have  broken  oat  soon  after  ihe  death  of  the  Tbug  tu  the  maoMr  dcacnbed*  and 
tfan  it  *nu  a  Jadgement  upon  bim  scot  by  Bhowanee." 
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Bpat  at  IDC.  Night  cfime,  and  I  wa«  (eft  in  my  IdqcUocm.  i  shoulcl  bare 
been  in  lirr  Tand  embrace — now  1  abartdtbc  c<;i]][>Any  of  tbcmt,  the  lizard, 
tod  the  scorpion.  It  was  in  vain  UuLt  I  courted  &Uep,  to  etct-p  my  scdsca 
in  a  tcni|K<rary  oblivion  of  their  misery ;  my  frame  was  tuu  btrung.  and 
my  anguish  too  great  for  it  to  come  to  mc.  I  wrestled  with  my  Agony, 
but  1  overcame  it  DOt,  and  I  bad  to  driuk  the  bitter  cu]>  to  the  dnrgs.  At 
last  the  morning  broke ;  1  performed  the  Xamaz :  the  dtiM  uf  the  Aoor 
served  me  in»tcul  of  sand  or  vrater  for  my  ablntions.  Water  I  hail  nuoe  ; 
I  had  begged  for  tt^  for  my  mouth  was  parched  and  dry  with  auxtety,  yet 
no  one  gave  it.  Again  the  court  woe  filled  ;  old  and  youn^,  women  ooil 
children,  all  came  to  look  at  the  Syud — to  look  at  Ameer  Ali  the  Thug — 
to  deride  him.  and  torment  him  1  But  1  waa  cow  sullen  ;  like  u  tiger,  when 
bis  first  rage,  aitcr  be  has  been  entrapped,  bas  lubsidcd.  I  cowered  into 
tlie  corner  of  my  cell,  and  covered  my  face  with  my  waistband,  nor  heedci] 
their  savage  unfeeling  mirth,  nor  the  bitter  words  they  poured  out  ii^tMt 
mc.  In  vain  was  it  that  1  now  and  tttea  looked  around  lu  bcc  whether  oac 
kind  pitying  glance  rested  on  me.  Alas !  not  one ;  e\-ery  face  was  fonuluir 
to  me,  but  the  eyes  cither  spoke  a  brutal  Kaltsfaction  at  my  aufferiag*,  or 
turned  on  me  with  the  cold  leaden  slai-c  of  indifTrrencc.  1  tried  to  6peak 
several  times,  but  every  murmur  was  hailed  with  »boaU  from  the  rabble 
before  mc,  and  my  throat  was  parched  and  my  tongue  swelled  from  ragtag 
thirst. 

"  The  whole  day  passed— I  had  no  food,  do  water.  It  was  in  the  hct^t 
of  the  btuniDg  season,  and  I,  who  bad  been  pampered  with  luxurioK,  whu 
in  my  own  abode  should  have  dniok  of  lefreshlDg  sherbets,  prcpareil  by 
Azima.  was  denied  a  drop  of  water  to  cool  my  burning  throat.  In  vain  I 
implored  those  neareit  to  me.  in  words  that  would  have  moved  aught  but 
hearts  of  stone,  to  iatercede  with  the  Jemadar  who  guarded  my  prison  to 
allow  me  a  draught  of  tlie  pure  element.  I  might  as  well  have  spokrn  to 
the  scorching  bbist  that  whistled  into  my  caige — bringing  witli  it  clouds  of 
dust,  wliich  were  increased  by  tlie  unfeeling  lK)ys  whea  they  saw  I  fihrank 
from  ihem.  Thus  the  day  pOAScd:  eveniog  came,  and  still  no  water,  no 
relief,  no  Inquiry  into  my  condition.  Had  I  been  ptaccil  there  Co  die/ 
And  no  sooner  had  tbe  thoug:ht  flashed  across  my  mind  than  1  tiroodcd 
over  it.  Yes,  I  was  to  die  !  to  expire  of  thirst  and  hunger ;  and  then,  oh 
how  I  envied  my  father's  fate !  his  was  a  quick  transition  from  the  sorrowa 
and  suffering  he  had  undergone  during  one  short  hour,  to  roradise  and 
the  booris. 

"  And  from  evening,  night.  I  had  watched  the  declining  sun,  tUl  ita  last 
6«y  and  scorching  beams  fell  no  longer  on  my  prison-fioor^l  watched 
the  reddened  west  until  no  glare  rvnaiovd,  and  one  by  one  the  stars  shone 
out  dimly  through  the  tliick  and  heated  air— and  I  thnnght  I  should  wt 
tbe  blesftcd  day  no  more,  for  1  was  sick  and  exhausted  even  to  death.  I  lay 
nc  down  and  moaned,  in  my  agony  of  Bpirit  and  of  body,  ami  at  last  Blc<>p 
came  to  my  relief.  For  a  time  all  was  oblivion ;  but  horrible  drtams  be- 
gan to  crowd  my  prison  with  unsightly  shapes  and  hoirowmg  TUtana; 
my  life  passed  is  though  In  rc\'icw  before  me,  and  the  fcatorea  of  nutny  [ 
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had  strangled  nwc  ap  ia  fierce  mockery  ngaiust  me. — faces  wiib  [ntttntdtog 
tonguM  nni)  eyea,  r^'en  ts  I  had  left  tlirm  atran^lnl. 

"  Why  describe  them  to  yon.  Sahib  ?  why  ilr-tain  you  with  a  description 
of  the  horrors  of  the  Bcenei  which  rose  to  my  distempered  fancy,  and  at 
lut  woke  mc,  burning  u  though  a  fire  raged  in  my  bowels  and  would  Dot 
be  quenched?  But  moroing  brolu  at  last,  and  the  cool  air  once  more  played 
over  my  heated  aod  fevered  frame,  and  refreshed  mc.  Yet  1  was  still  in 
agony; — who  can  describe  the  frufferinfra  of  thirst?  Hunger  I  felt  not:  thlrat 
consumed  me,  and  dried  up  my  bowelH,  How  amiuusly  nod  impatiently 
I  looked  for  the  first  man  who  should  enter  the  cuurt  whert.-  ray  prison  was! 
One  ciune,  he  passed  through  and  heeded  not  my  piteous  cries  :  another 
and  another;  none  loukeil  on  mc,  and  a^n  1  thought  I  was  to  die.  Aa- 
ot]icr  came  ;  1  called,  ami  he  turned  to  reg:ard  me.  He  vfas  one  that  I  knew, 
one  who  had  eaten  of  my  brcnd  and  my  salt,  and  had  been  eniployeil  about 
my  house,  and  he  had  pity;  he  had  a  remembrance  of  what  I  had  done  for 
him  1  he  came,  and  looked  on  me.  1  spoke  to  him,  and  he  started,  for  my 
Toice  was  hollow  and  thin  and  hoarse.  '  Watar  I '  cried  I,  *  for  the  sake  of 
the  blessed  Prophet,  for  the  sake  of  your  molber,  ou  drop  of  water  i  I  have 
tasted  DODC  since  I  was  coafiued.' 

"  '  Alas ! '  said  he  in  a  tow  tone, '  how  can  it  be,  Meer  Sahib }  the  TUjah 
has  threatened  aoy  one  with  death  who  speaks  to  you  or  brings  you  fond.* 

"Again  I  uuplored  ;  and  1  who  bad  been  his  master  prostrated  myself 
on  the  ground  and  rubbed  my  forehead  in  the  dust.  He  was  moved— he 
had  pity  and  went  to  fetcli  suini! ;  furtunately  no  one  saw  him,  and  he 
brought  a  small  earthen  pot  full,  which  I  drunk  ss  (hough  it  had  been  that 
of  the  well  of  Paradise.  Again  and  again  he  took  it  and  relilled  it ;  and  at 
last  he  left  roe,  but  not  before  he  hod  promised  to  visit  me  in  the  oight,  bring 
mc  a  cake  of  bread  if  he  could,  and,  more  than  all,  news  of  Azima  and  of 
My  house."— ro/.  iii.  /^  318—328. 

These  pages  appear  to  us  to  evince  a.  power  of  ^tinjr  and 
an  entire  command  ovca*  the  resources  of  uricntul  iinu^jcry  and 
the  glowing  vehemence  of  oriental  poRsionj  which  wc  hnvc  not 
seen  displayed  in  an  equal  degree  since  we  hung  over  the 
fciirftil  tale  of  Auastasius. 

The  news  which  is  brought  to  Ameer  Ali  announces  the 
death  of  his  adored  wife,  and  the  utter  disgrace  and  destruc- 
tion of  his  house.  He  is  set  free  by  the  Ilajah ;  but  the  re- 
mainder of  his  existence  is  spent  in  the  wretchedness  of  a 
branded  felon,  a  protracted  expiation  fur  the  cuurmity  of  his 
Buccessfid  Crimea.  His  propensities  to  Thuggee  aj-e  not  so 
easily  effaced ;  he  conUnucH  to  strangle  his  benefactors  and 
betray  travellers  with  the  same  remorseless  indiffei'cncc.  But 
at  length  tlte  measures  of  the  British  Government  put  a  stop 
to  his  career ;  he  turns  approver ;  and  wc  believe  that  he  still 


gubaists,  a  pemioner  on  the  wages  of  his  treachoy,  irinch  has 
sent  to  Penang  or  the  gallows  hundreds  of  acccmplicea  not 
more  guilty  than  himself. 

Before  we  conclude^  one  reflection  suggests  itielf  to  tlie 
mind.  Weharehadoocasionin  the  pages  <^  tins  journal  to 
animadvert  on  the  policy  pursued  by  Ihe  Bast  India  Cknnpaiij 
towaids  the  native  princes^  and  to  reprobate  what  we  beHere 
to  be  abuses  of  British  power.  But  if  there  be  a  snlject  to 
which  an  Knglinhnian  may  look  with  pride,  it  is  to  the  inflnpnoe 
which  the  energy  of  our  government  in  India  has  had  in  ex- 
tirpating crimes  which  appeared  to  be  indigenous  in  the  soil, 
rince  they  were  protected  by  andent  superstitions  and  sanc- 
tioned by  priestly  or  princely  corruption.  Suttee  has  been 
suppressed,  the  e^Kisure  ctfin&nts  stopped,  Thu^ee  detected 
and  brought  to  condign  punishment,  ami  we  trust  the  honora 
of  Pindharee  war&re  wUl  not  again  lay  waste  tiie  Britiah  do- 
minions. Much  yet  remuns  to  be  donc^  before  we  can  boast 
that  even  the  most  inhuman  practices  and  the  most  bloody 
rites  are  wholly  checked.  Amongst  an  ignorant,  coirupty  ai^ 
heathenish  people  the  elements  of  these  and  all  other  crimes 
are  not  easily  rooted  out ;  but  wherever  the  power  of  Eng^ 
land  extends,  we  trust  that  some  sufficient  marks  are  discern- 
ible of  iht  progress  of  Christian  civilization,  in  the  unflinching 
defence  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  humal£ty,  and  in  liie  alow 
but  certain  defeat  of  the  worst  forms  of  superstition. 
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Abtiole  VI. 

1.  TVeaHses  relaihe  to  the  Netherlandg  and  Belgium,  siffned 

at  London-y  AprU  19,  1839.     Pruscntcd  lo  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  by  command  of  Her  Mjijc-stj-j  1H.J9, 

2.  Lttire  h  Lord  Paltneratont  pai'  un  oncien  Depute  au  Cou- 

gria  Beige,  cnvoy^  a  Lontlrcs  en  1831,  prcs  du  Prince 
(ie  Saxe  Cobour^;.    BnixeUes,  1838. 

3.  Im  Beiffiifuc  tt  U:$  vint/t-^uatre  Articles,  par  M.  B.  C. 

DuMOBTiRB,  Membre  de  la  Chombredes  KtprcseutouB. 
4*"  Edition.     Bruxelles,  1838. 

In  the  raemomblc  year  1830.  the  inhnbitantaof  the  nine  Bcl- 
gic  provinces,  of  wliich  Lux^nibiirj^  auil  Liuiburg  were  two, 
etfected  a  revolution  which  delivered  the  whole  jHwpIe  from 
the  yoke  of  the  Dutch  kin^,  nnd  resulted  in  the  erccUou  of 
Belgium  into  an  iudc|]cndeut  state.  By  the  interference  of 
foreign  powers,  Bet^uni  hns  l>een  decreed  to  restore  to  the 
Dutch  kinp  certain  partn  of  the  provinces  of  Limburg  and 
Luxemburg,  eontJiining  together  more  than  35U,000  inha- 
bitants, against  the  will,  not  only  of  those  inhabitants, 
but  of  the  entire  Belpic  nation.  Was  this  rifrhl,.  or  was  it 
wrong?  Have  the  pnKcediugs  of  the  Great  Powers  in  re- 
gard to  the  Belgic  territory  been  founded  upon  strict  justioe 
between  the  contending  parties,  or  do  the  Bclgiitns  complain 
with  reason  of  the  violation  of  their  national  intt^ty  ?  To 
elucidate  this  question  will  be  the  object  of  our  present  re- 
marks. Although  but  little  understood  in  this  country,  it  is 
not  really  complicated  j  yet  it  is  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  pro- 
tocols, which  have  unavoidably  clothed  it  w  ith  the  "  pomp  of 
mist*'  appertaining  to  diplomacy.  VVc  ore  anxious  that  the 
importonee  of  the  subject  should  be  duly  apfuvciated  in 
England,  as  well  as  to  place  on  record  the  serious  doubts  we 
entertain,  whether  the  procce<ling8  of  the  Conference  of  Lon- 
don have,  in  this  rcj<pcct,  been  coulbnuahle  either  to  sound 
policy  or  international  justice.  We  cannot  look  without  some 
alarm  at  a  transaction  in  which  the  Great  Powers  seem  to 
have  BO  completely  reversed  tlie  motto  of  the  house  of  EUan- 
gowan, — **  our  right  makes  our  might," 
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Upon  the  first  view  of  the  territorial  question  it  appears 
one  of  extreme  simplicity.  Before  their  union  in  1815,  Hol- 
land and  Belgium  vrere  distinct  atotesj  having  well-defined 
limits.  The  dissolution  of  the  union  gave  back  to  each  its 
G\rx\  territory  and  people.  If  imy  jMirtion  of  Belgium  hftd 
desired  to  remain  Dutch,  such  a  desire  ought,  no  doubt,  to 
have  been  gratified:  but  there  was,  in  fact,  no  [jorticulw 
part,  either  of  Bcl^um  or  of  Holland  that  wished  to  continue 
united  with  the  other  state.  Hence  the  separation  of  the  two 
nations  by  the  revolution  was  clear  and  complete.  Suppose 
the  union  bctivecn  England  and  Scothind  were  to  be  now  dis- 
aolvcd,  there  could  not  be  the  smallest  doubt  about  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  the  two  countries.  Why  then  shoidd  so  p^cat 
difficulty  have  been  foimd  in  fixing  the  boundaries  of  two 
states,  wliich  were  united  into  one  kingdom,  as  it  were,  but 
yesterday,  and  whose  former  limits,  respectively,  are  not  mat- 
ter of  history  only,  but  arc  actually  matter  of  fact  for  the 
young  men  of  the  present  generation  ? 

The  rect^ition  of  the  integrity  of  the  Belgian  prounc«8 
would  assuredly  have  seemed  the  natural  result  of  the  ac- 
knowledgement that  Belgium  had  achicvctl  her  independence. 
There  was  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  what  districts  were 
peopled  by  Belgians  and  what  by  Dutchmen,  for  even  during 
the  period  of  the  union  the  distinction  between  the  nortlicm  and 
southern  provinces  was  fidly  maintoiucd.  Tlie  ten  northern 
provinces,  known  under  the  general  name  of  Holland,  and 
the  nine  southern  ones,  commonly  called  Belgium,  were  dia- 
tinguishcd,  not  only  by  the  fVmdamental  law  of  the  Nether- 
lands, (Art.  2,)  but  in  common  parlance  * ;  and  it  was  between 
these  fhvisions  of  the  kingdom  that  the  feuds  and  uuimositiei 
which  eventually  terminated  in  separation,  had  subaistcd  for 
fifteen  years.  The  quarrel  was  essentially  a  naiionai  one.  The 
main  object  of  the  revolution  was  the  deliverance  of  Belgiiun 
from  the  dominion  of  Holland.  It  was  not  effected  from  any 
love  of  liberty,  in  the  abstract,  or  mere  zeal  for  the  reform  of 
social  abuses.  Its  direct  motive  was  a  deep  and  universal  hatred 
of  Dutch  domination.  Its  war-cry  was,"Murtaux  Hollandaial" 


*  "  Ttic  aoTtJieni  |iroviiic£<  rcUtn  tbeir  tarmet  n&mu  and  limiu,  uhl  the  Roii1h> 
era  pnmocGi  wv  divide*)  into  the  wTaml  lUstricti  hy  whiiib  tboy  wen  tn- 
dtnUjf  1aMvru.''-'/Ipyor'«  iktffmi  Trv9tBtr,  Uk  S^tiam,  1823. 
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Nobody  who  has  studied  the  Belgian  revolution  con  come  to 
any  other  conclusiun,  thun  thiit  it  was  the  tcnnluation  uf  a 
national  conflict,^-of  a  Rtrupglc  for  the  maintenance  of  Bel- 
gic  institutions,  laws,  reUgionj  customs, — in  short,  of  Belgic 
nationality*.  Wc  thus  characterize  the  revolution  deliberately, 
anil  with  full  cognizance  of  its  circumstances,  and  of  the  vtry 
libera]  promion  for  popular  freedom  wliioh  lias  been  made  by 
the  new  Belgic  constitution.  Wc  arc  quite  aware  of  the  en- 
lightened views  of  many  leading  men  in  Belgium ;  but  looking 
at  the  strong  attachment  to  old  times  and  institutions  which 
pcn'ades  the  mass  of  the  people,  at  tlie  defective  state  of  edu- 
cation, and  above  all  at  the  powerful  intluencc  of  the  rlergr, 
we  cannot  but  believe  that  the  example  of  the  Three  Days  of 
Paris  would  have  been  held  up  to  the  Belgians  in  vain,  if  their 
national  feelings  had  not  been  injured  and  insulted  by  a 
foreign  government.  They  were  thoroughly  disgusUMl  with 
Dutch  dominion,  and  at  one  struggle  they  severed  themselves 
for  cx'cr  from  the  Dutch  king  and  people.  They  ceased  to 
form  llie  nine  southern  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Nc- 
therlandsj  and  reverted  to  tlieir  old  descriiition  of  tlie  TieU/ic 
prmnneeXf — ^with  the  important  addition,  that  ttiose  ]>rovinccs 
had  become  also  an  indeiwndent  state. 

But,  easy  as  it  might  seem  to  have  determined  by  the  arbi- 
tration of  a  third  power  the  territorial  deninrcatiou  uf  tlie  two 
states,  the  practical  difficulties  have  been  of  such  a  nature, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  formal  acceptance  by  both,  of  the 
boundaries  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  London,  and  the  solenm 
ratification  of  tliat  treaty  by  all  the  powers  couccrned,  wc 
cannot  by  any  means  consider  the  question  as  brought  to  a 
final — that  i«  a  permanent — settlement.  These  difficulties 
arc,  in  fact,  attributable,  not,  as  we  have  already  obscncil,  to 
any  uncertainly  about  the  Uclgic  boundaries,  hut  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  other  inU?rests  and  iiifliicnces  (and  those  of  the 
6r5t  moguituilc)  hanng  btren  all  along  involved  in  this  ilia- 
putc.  The  question  has  from  the  first  been  on  Kuropeau  one; 
indeed  the  history  of  Belgium  aJncc  1830  fonna  the  most 


"  "  U  cBusc  lie  U  ciita*lroi.lu'  J^  lt*30  tsi  June  ibin  It  pvjfmilt  Incwoipaii- 
liiritc  »)e  deux   |fO|iuUli(in«,  i\ii  ilviu  rices  dlwiumca." — Ntlkumi,  Bmi  tmr  Im 
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prominent  part  of  that  of  Europe.  The  diplomatic  strugglev 
apparently  between  Belgium  and  Holland,  has  xvnAXy  been  noc 
between  thoiie  ronflicting  principtea  which  divide  the  world* 
On  the  Bide  of  Hollanil  have  been  ranged  those  powers  which 
represent  continental  Toryism ;  in  alliance  with  Belgium  have 
been  the  representatives  of  the  spirit  of  movement,  or  rrforro. 
The  aim  of  Russia,  Austria  and  Pruasia  baa  unqucntionabljr 
been  to  proji  up,  so  far  as  in  them  lay,  tlie  (idling  tortuoeB  of 
Holland^  nnd  lo  reduce  to  the  smallest  possible  coropasa  the 
gain  of  European  libcralisra  by  means  of  Bclgic  indcpcudcncc. 
These  powers  have  watched  with  anxious  jealousy  lest  France 
should  find  a  pretext  for  gratiiying  the  well-known  wishes  of 
her  jKoplcj  and  advancing  beyond  the  barriers  assigned  to  her 
in  1H15.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cause  of  the  Belgians  bos 
all  along  carried  with  it  the  strong  sympathy  of  the  Frendi 
nation,  which  feels  that  it  has  by  its  side  u  people  united  to 
it*  in  some  sort,  by  old  associations,  and  who,  in  religion,  go- 
vernment, laws  and  language,  have  strong  points  of  relatioa- 
ship  to  itself.  Belgium  has  also  enjoyed  the  support,  il'  not 
of  the  entire  British  nation,  at  least  of  the  British  govcnimcnt, 
and  of  the  more  liberal-minded  portion  of  the  people.  Ge- 
nerally speaking,  we  may  af<«ert  Belgium  to  be  indebted  to 
France  and  Kugland  (though  principally  to  the  former,)  for 
the  position  which  she  at  present  occujues  in  regard  to  the 
rest  of  KuTO|)c.  The  powers  of  the  West  have  succeeded  in 
maintaining  her  existence  against  the  wishett  of  those  of  the 
East ;  and,  as  an  European  question,  the  result  airords  ample 
matter  of  nongratidation  to  the  friends  of  freedom :  althougbi 
ns  we  are  about  to  show,  Belgium  hus  been  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  what,  as  respects  her  own  rights,  eunnot  be  cotindered 
otherwise  than  as  an  act  of  very  remarkable  injustice. 

Before  noliciug  mure  recent  transaclious,  il  will  be  conve- 
nient to  advert  briefly  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
union  with  Hullimd  took  place,  some  twenty -five  years  since. 

At  the  fall  of  the  French  empire,  in  IHU,  the  Belgian  pro- 
vinces, which  the  battle  of  Flcurus  had  annexed  to  France  iu 
17!M.  were  thrown  loose  upon  Europe  without  a  master,  ami 
without  imy  stipulation  on  the  part  of  the  Freuch,  whoM 
army  simply  witlidrew  from  the  territory,  leaxing  the  inluibil- 
ants  to  tbcir  fate.    Whctlicr  the  iUlics  derived  from  such  au 
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idonment  any  rif»ht  to  dispose  of  BtJgium  as  her  con- 
querors, is  by  no  means  clear.  The  Belgians  did  not,  indeed, 
display  an  energy  for  independence  equal  to  that  with  wliich 
the  Dutch  so  spiritedly  delivered  themselves  by  their  own 
act ;  but  Belgium  wbs  still  for  from  being  entirely  quiescent 
at  that  stirring  period,  and  we  find  the  generals  of  the  allied 
forces  recognising  the  "  dcU'lan"  of  her  people  towards  throw- 
ing off  the  French  yoke*.  However  this  may  have  been,  the 
declared  object  of  the  Allies  whs  to  re-estabUsh  the  independ- 
ence of  the  countries  oppressed  by  France.  They  proclaimed 
the  approitch  of  their  armies,  not  for  the  purpose  of  ninlring 
conquests,  but  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  inbabitauta  tbem- 
selvest*  Either  then,  according  Ui  the  professed  intentions  of 
the  ^Ulicsj  the  lielRians  wl-tc  entitled  to  moke  ])ro\ision  for 
their  own  independence,  or  the  rights  of  Austria  to  these  pro- 
vinces, as  their  last  legitimate  sovereign,  reverted.  M.  Du- 
morticr,  in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  observes  that  Austri;!  mis- 
took her  interests  at  this  period,  in  not  reconstituting  Belgium 
into  a  separate  principality,  under  the  government  of  the 
arch-duke  Charlett,  whom  the  Statea-Geuend  in  l/DO  were 
desirous  of  ha\*ing  for  their  hereditary  grond-duke.  Thia 
prince  was  very  popular  whilst  governor-general  for  the  few 
years  previous  to  the  annexation  to  France,  and  in  1831  wag 
proposed  and  supported  by  a  considerable  party  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  crown.  But  between  1790  and  1814  tlie  policy 
of  Austria  was  changed,  and  she  had  uisely  turned  her  views 
to  Italy  and  the  south,  rather  than  to  the  recovery  of  the 
**  oontincntul  colony,"  [as  the  Abb^  dc  Pradt  calls  it,]  which 
had  cost  her  so  dear  in  former  times,  and  could  not,  after  so 
long  an  union  Tinth  France,  be  governed  but  upon  principles 
which  at  Vienna  would  be  both  new  and  emimrrassing.  Au- 
stria, therefore,  though  she  at  first  took  the  step  of  appoint- 
ing a  governor,  continued  lum  merely  in  the  interim  until  the 
Allies  had  completed  their  arrangements,  and  made  no  effort 
to  acquire  the  permanent  possession  of  Belgiiun  either  for 
herself  or  any  branch  of  her  family.    She  was  at  all  events 

*  rroduiuiidD  of  tha  Dttki  of  Stx»>Webur  ami  General  Bulow.  dolol  Pi-ljni. 
ury  U\\,  WM. 

t  Troatr  of  Rdcbenbuli.  14tli  Jnoe,  1618,  An.  1.  FnKtsniiilioias  of  Genenl 
pubvr  tu  Uic  Flcmiogi,  (Uled  9th  Peosmbw,  1813,  and  Fcbnufr  1814. 
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resolved  not  to  risk  her  Lombardo- Venetian  kin^om,  which 
indeed  she  Grig:iiiaUy  received  as  the  consideration  of  not  di- 
sturbing France  in  the  po&sessiou  of*  the  Bclgtc  ]irovinccs, 
Austria,  therefore,  was  a  wiUinj;  party  tu  the  disposal  of  Bel- 
gium by  the  AJliea  in  a  new  and  different  way. 

The  Allies,  wc  have  seen,  hod  engaged  to  restore  to  the 
countries  under  French  dominion  their  indei>endcncc, — that 
is,  their  nationnlity,  their  ancient  rights  and  pri^ilegeR-  Ac- 
cordingly, in  Holland,  "  Orange  boven"  was  again  the  order 
of  the  day.  She  returned  to  her  old  laws  and  customs,  and 
to  a  sovereign  of  the  Orangu  dynasty.  But  how  fared  poor 
Belgium  ?  Did  she  recover  her  ancient  liberties,— her 
charters  and  pri\Tleges,  not  forgotten  during  twenty  years" 
union  with  France, — her  much-loved  ** joyeuse  enir^e^*} 
Alas  !  her  national  rights  were  sacriticed,  her  national  feelings 
violated,  in  order  that  she  might  become  an  accession  oy  terri- 
tory to  liolUind.  In  vain  bad  the  Belgian?  risen  to  meet  the 
Allies  in  18H,  in  vain  did  they  in  1815  resist  \tith  alt  their 
might  the  shock  of  the  French  army,  fighting  for  their  coun- 
try with  signal  courage  at  Waterloo ;  they  were  treated  as  a 
conquered  ]K:uplc,  and  delivered  over  to  Holland  as  u  mere 
appnntlage, — "  Holland  representing  the  person  ucquinng, 
and  Belgium  simply  the  thing  acquired*/* 

ITie  sixth  article "uf  the  Treaty  of  Paris  {30lh  May  18M) 
declared  that  "  Hollimd,  placed  under  the  sovereignLy  of  the 
house  of  Orange,  shall  receive  an  accession  of  territory ;"  and 
the  third  uf  the  secret  articles  annexed  to  that  iixaiy  provided, 
still  more  explicitly,  that  "  the  eatablialmient  of  a  just  equi- 
*•  librium  in  Europe  rt-quiring  that  Holhunl  hhoidd  1m:  cou- 
"  stitutcd  in  the  proportions  which  may  enable  her  to  sustain 
"  her  in<lepcndcncc  by  her  own  means,  the  cotmtries  con»- 
**  prised  between  the  sea,  the  frontiers  of  France  as  regulated 
**  by  the  present  treaty,  and  the  Meuse,  shall  be  united  for 
**  ever  to  Holland,"  Here  we  jjereeive  at  once,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  tlie  Allies  was  the  aggrandizement  of  Holland,  wiUi  a 
view  to  adjust  the  baliuiee  of  power  in  Europe,  or,  in  other 
wonls,  to  wtnjiglhen  the  barriers  t>etwccn  France  and  the 
Rhine.     Neither  the  people  of  Belgium  nor  those  of  Uulland 
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■were  In  any  way  consulted,  or  any  pains  bikcn  to  ascertain 
their  nishes  in  the  matter.  The  Treaty  of  Paris  was  carried 
into  effect  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  on  the  8th  of  June, 
1815,  which  constitnted  and  fixed  the  limits  of  the  new 
kin}^doni  of  the  Nctherhinds'*'.  We  will  not  here  attempt  to 
describe  the  feelings  of  the  Belgians  at  an  arrangement,  which 
thus  handed  them  over  to  a  Dutch  and  Protestant  master. 
Suffice  it  to  remember  the  rejection  of  the  fundamental  law 
proposed  for  auce{>tancc  to  tlie  Belgian  Notables,  according  to 
the  stiptilijtions  oi  the  Treaty  of  London  of  2l9t  July  1814, 
by  n  majority  of  796  over  527.  The  constitution  however,  by 
an  unparalletled  political  iraud,  was  forced  upon  the  nationf* 
and  was  the  commencement  of  the  course  of  injuries  and  op- 
pressions which  in  their  tiislecuth  year  produced  their  natural 
fruit — the  Belgian  revolution. 

The  month  of  September  1S30  closed  upon  the  Belgians  as 
a  free  people.  Korly  in  October,  king  William  addressed 
himself  to  the  Five  Powers  who  bad  been  parties  to  the  treaties 
of  ['oris  and  Vienna,  praying  their  intervention  to  preserve  to 
him  the  dominions  they  had  conferred  upon  him,  but  which 
he  hatl  not  himself  the  ability  lu  retain.  It  is  worth  remark- 
ing, that  ilwas  ujiou  the  solicitation  of  William  that  the  Confer- 
ence of  London  lirst  met,  because  that  potentate  afterwards 
disputed  its  powers  and  rejected  its  mediation.  Upon  what 
foundation  rested  the  right  of  the  Five  Powers  to  interfere  at 
all  in  the  aOairs  between  Holland  and  Belgium,  except  in  so  for 
as  their  arbitration  was  expressly  called  for  and  submitted  to 
by  both  those  nations,  it  woiJd  not  be  easy  to  show  j  nor  do 
we  propose  to  enter  here  upon  so  nice  Q  question  as  that  of 
the  moral  law  by  which  the  interference  of  one  nation  in  the 
concerns  of  another  ought  to  be  governed:  we  will  concede, 
at  all  events,  that  the  .\llies  had  as  much  right  to  interpose  in 
1830  as  they  had  in  1813.  It  was  quite  natural  that  Holl.'\ud 
sliould  turn  to  those  from  whom  she  derived  her  title.     It 


*  Some  allentlont.  not  matoial  to  our  preunt  purpoK.irere  ma^c  bjr  the  iMooil 
Trcatj  uf  Purii,  fii  Noveiulier  IS1^,  and  ttiat  of  Frai>kfi<rt  in  1H19. 

t  riONutililadcclBrril  tlicy  rcjcrtrd  the  l«won  ■erouiiiof  tliearticlnrcliting 
to  religion,  and  Hbonl  tnu  lutli  vf  the  number  ui  NotaliUi  were  abieiit.  Tlute 
were  [iroiiDiineed  to  be  uMn/f ,  and  lite  king  jinxUuiicd  tlicacceiiiaiiocof  titc  con- 
aUtiiliua  Hoordingly  I 
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WMalao  to^be  expected  Uuit  Bclpum«  aeeii^  that  her  new 
indcpqidence  wai  only  to  be  secared  in  two  -w^sy— bj  diplo- 
taaey  or  by  war« — should  gladly  choose  the  letser  evO,  and 
■eek  her  safety  under  the  shield  of  the  Conicsenoe.  The  five 
power*  thea,  of  Austria,  France,  Great  Britun»  Prussia,  and 
Rusaia,  met  by  their  plenipotentiaries  at  tjie  Foreign  Office  on 
the  -Ith  November  183U,  and  Ijy  their  protocol  of  that  date 
Erected  a  ccssfttion  of  hostilities,  and  that  the  re^iediTe 
troops  should  retire  reciprocally  behind  the  line  whicfaf  be- 
fore the  date  uf  the  treaty  of  the  30th  May,  1814.  sepanted 
the  poMeasions  of  the  sovereign- prince  of  the  United  Provincei 
from  those  which  were  joined  to  his  territory  to  form  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  by  the  treaties  of  Paris  and 
Vicuna.  Now  here  we  have  a  clear  and  intelligible  line  of 
dcmiircation,  which  ought  to  have  sufficed  for  all  future  pur- 
poses of  division — the  question  being  solely,  what  belonged  to 
Holland  on  the  30th  May,  IHM,  and  what  was  added  to  it  at 
that  date  ?  Tlie  allegation  on  the  part  of  Holland,  that  Lux- 
emburg was  a  distinct  possession  from  the  kingdom  of  the 
NetherlaodSi  seems  to  have  been  an  aller-thought  t  certainly 
it  did  not  enter  into  the  contemplation  either  of  HoUand, 
Belgium,  or  the  Great  Powers,  at  this  period,  that  Luxem- 
burg was  not  included  in  the  suspension  of  arms.  The  sus- 
pension was  ncceptcd  bj-  Holland  without  any  reference  to 
the  point,  and  the  adherence  of  the  Provisional  Government 
of  Belgium,  dated  loth  Novcmber,1830, — although  containing 
an  obsen'ntion,  that  it  understood  by  the  prescribed  Une  '*  the 
"  liioitB  wliicb,  according  to  tlie  second  article  of  the  funda- 
"  nentol  law  of  the  Netlierlands,  separated  the  northern  from 
**  the  southern  provinceB,  comprising  in  the  latter  all  the  left 
"  bank  of  the  Scheldt," — made  no  specific  mention  of  Luxem- 
burg, aa  it  would  naturally  have  done  if  its  inclusion  had 
seemed  doubtful.  The  Allies,  however,  declaring  by  their 
protocol  of  the  1 7th  November,  that  the  limits  of  the  armia- 
tice  could  not  be  determined  by  any  actd  posterior  to  the  30th 
May,  1814,  (which  was  the  case  with  the  fundainenta!  law 
cited,)  tlie  I*ro\'isional  Government  on  the  2I»t  November, 
1630,  agreed  to  a  8U8]>eusion  of  anus  in  the  terms  of  the 
iecond  protocol ;  and,  on  the  1 5th  December  following,  signi- 
fied its  definitive  adhcaiou  to  the  unuisticc;  ou  condition  that 


le  tree  navigation  of  the  SchcliU  should  be  established,  and 
that  the  armistice  should  be  without  prejudice  to  ulterior 
questions,  iioUtical  and  territorial,  between  the  two  countries. 

The  territorial  questions  thus  left  open  consisted  of  the 
claims  made  by  Bclf^ium  to  the  possession  of  Macstrichi,  as  a 
part  of  the  province  of  Limburg, — of  the  countrj-  called  Dutch 
Flanders,  forming  the  left  hunk  of  tlie  Scheldt, — and  of  tlie 
whole  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Luxemburg.  Representations, 
entering  fully  into  the  grounds  of  these  claims*,  were  made 
by  the  diplomatic  agents  of  Belgium  to  the  Conference,  and 
negotiations  continued  for  same  time  relative  to  the  blocknde 
of  the  Scheldt,  which  the  king  of  Holland  thought  proper  to 
maintain  contrary  to  tlie  express  directions  of  the  Great 
Powers.  On  the  20th  of  Janxiary,  however,  the  Scheldt  was 
opened  to  navigation  by  neutral  and  Belgian  vessels,  and  at 
the  same  date  the  Belgians  complied  with  the  injunctions  of 
tlie  Conference  by  withdrawing  their  troops  from  the  invest- 
ment of  Macstncht.  Thus  terminated  what  may  be  called 
the  first  diplomatic  period,  which  resulted  in  no  definitive 
territorial  arrangement,  further  than  that  the  armistice  was 
inteipreled  as  not  extending  to  Luxemburg,  and  that  Hol- 
land was  held  to  be  comjiosed  of  the  ancient  territories  of  the 
United  Provinces,  without  reference  to  treaties  made  since 
I7i>0t'  Accordingly,  Belgium  was  to  evacuate  provisionally 
the  fortress  of  Venloo  and  the  villages  of  the  g^fraliU,  as 
they  were  called  in  Limburg,  as  well  as  to  leave  Holland  in 
possession  of  Maestricht  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt.  It 
was  further  announced  by  the  protocol  of  the  20th  December, 
(which  declared  the  dissolution  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Ne- 
therlands,) that  the  intended  future  arrangements  were  not  to 
affect  the  rights  exercised  by  tlie  king  and  the  Germanic 
Confederation  o\'cr  the  grand-duchy  of  Luxemburg.  Hero 
we  perceive  the  first  signs  of  an  intended  dismemberment  of 
the  nation,  which  was  thus  acknowledged  to  have  acliieved 
its  independence.     But  as  yet  the  arrangeraents  were  merely 


9m  "tieanl  to  tbe  able  rrpon  ot\l.  Via  de  Weyer,  at  this  period 

lilirr  ■-  >i1Un>.     {Sofipurt  k  it.  if  ttegmi  da  Ja  B^fyi^im  Mir  la  SMm* 

I  if  NQ*  rirf-.mnji  HrlAitmnt  n  16  Uan,  1831.) 
t  Nodionb.  CSMfMfrv  B. 
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provisional,  ami  uoue  of  the  rights  of  Belgium  were  actually 
loBt. 

The  Great  Powers,  however,  aoon  proceeded  to  declare 
their  intentions  more  specifically ;  and  in  their  jjrotocol  of  the 
2t>th  January,  1831*,  will  be  found  the  following  articles: 
Art.  1. — "  The  liraiu  of  Hulland  comjjriiw:  all  the  territo- 
ries, places,  cities  and  towns  which  belonged  to  the  for- 
mer republic  of  the  United  Pro\-inces  of  the  Netherlands 
in  the  year  1790." 
Art.  2. — "  Belgium  shall  be  formed  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
territories  which  liad  received  the  denomination  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  treaty  of  the  year 
181 5,  except  the  grand-duchy  of  Luxemburg,  which,  pos- 
sesaed  under  a  ditfcrent  title  by  the  princes  of  the  House 
of  Nassau,  makes,  and  vrill  continue  to  make^  a  part  of 
the  Germanic  Confederation," 
Art.  4.  provides  for  an  exchange  of  the  re8i)ectivc  Dutch 
and  Bclgic  enclavesy  with  a  view  to  entire  contiguity  of 
possession  and  free  communication." 
Tlic  king  of  Holland,  who  had  protected  against  the  re- 
cognition of  the  independence  of  Belgium  by  the  protocol  of 
20th  December,  and  contended  for  a  merely  administrative 
separation  of  the  two  portions  of  his  dominions,  now  per- 
ceived that  an  important  step  had  been  made  in  his  favour, — 
abandoned  his  protest, — and  on  the  18th  February  signified 
his  adhesion  to  the  bases  of  separation  of  the  20th  January ; 
thereby  formally  admitting  the  dissolution  of  his  kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands.    But  the  National  Congress  of  Belgium,  con- 
sistently ivith  its  previous  remonstrances,  refused  its  asfvent  to 
the  territorial  bases,  transmitting  to  the  Conference  ita  formal 
protest  dated  the  Ist  of  Februnryt.    The  reasons  stated  in 
this  protest  were  briefly, — that  Luxemburg,  Limburg,  and  the 
left  bank  of  the  Scheldt  were  comprised  within  the  Belgic 
territory,  not  by  means  of  conquest,  but  by  virtue  of  the  right 
of /;ojf/-/imirnum,  or  in  consequence  of  cession;  that,  in  fuel, 
Luxemburg  and  the  greater  part  of  Limburg  belonged  to  an- 


*  Thr  s-imr  artirln  wcrr  itidiided  al»o  iu  Atinnc  A.  to  l*n>tocu)  No.  12,  dAtfd 
S7  J«u(ur7,  w]iich  niftdc  |iro«ii)loa  Air  Ute  ■(t)tutiiH-nt  of  ihc  dfltL 
t  Sec  Uii*  ItKrr'i,  «|ipcuJcd  to  M.  Vau  Ue  \Vc;cr'i  Itc-pon  befvrc  cileOt 
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cicnt  Belgium,  and  associated  themselves  spontaneously  in 
the  revoiiitinn;  and  that  ixi  1/9^  and  subsequently,  UoUuiid 
had  ceded  the  left  bank  of  tho  Scheldt  aiid  its  rights  ia 
Limburg,  in  exchange  for  possessionB  of  ancient  Bcl^um 
which  it  (Holland)  continued  to  retain.  Tlie  Congress  also 
referred  to  ita  i>re\'ious  proclamation  of  the  Independence  of 
Belgiiun,  which  expressly  reserved  the  relations  of  Luxemburg 
TTith  the  Germanic  Confederation. 

Whatever  degree  of  weight  there  may  have  been  in  the  ai^i- 
menta  of  the  Congre«a  a»  applied  to  the  other  parts  of  the  terri- 
tory, there  can  be  little  doubt  of  their  validity  in  regard  to 
I^uxcmbiu^,  coupled  as  they  were  witli  the  offer  to  jircserve 
the  existing  relations  i^ith  the  Germanic  DieL  The  Great 
Powers  however  were  unmoved,  contenting  themselves  with 
a  further  explanation  of  their  policy  in  a  protoi-ol  dati;d  1 9th 
February.  "Assuredly,**  said  they,  "we  transgressed  the 
"  bounds  neither  of  justice  nor  equity,  nor  the  rules  of  sound 
*' policy  when,  in  adopting  imijartially  the  limits  which  sepa- 
"  rated  Belgium  from  Holland  before  their  union,  we  refused  to 
"  the  Belgians  a?tlj/  the  power  of  invasion  :  this  power  we  re- 
"jeclcd,  because  we  considered  it  as  subversive  of  peace  and 
"  social  order."  That  flie  term  invasion  was  absurdly  inap- 
plicable to  the  case  of  Luxemburg  we  shall  presently  show. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  eulogy  pronoimccd  by  the  jUHets 
on  their  own  policy  in  the  last-mentioned  protocol  tended  ia 
tiie  least  to  convince  the  Belgians  of  its  rectitude ;  but  the 
question  was  suspended  for  seveml  months,  which  gave  time 
to  qU  parties  to  consider  the  means  of  arriving  at  a  more 
satisfactorj'  solution ;  and  in  the  same  interval  the  scheme  of 
territorial  comiKrnsation  seems  to  have  been  devised,  which 
ultimately  took  effect  in  the  definitive  treaty, 

The  constitution  of  Belgium  was  promulgated  on  the  24th 
Februarj-,  1831;  and  its  first  article,  enumerating  the  nine 
]irovinccs  of  the  kingdom,  contains  the  sjiecial  reservation, 
**  sauf  Ics  relations  du  Lttxembourgavec  la  Confederation  Ger- 
maniquc.**  We  cannot  here  stop  to  notice  the  merits  of  thi» 
constitution,  nor  to  advert  to  the  incidents  of  the  election  to 
the  throne  imd  refusal  a(  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  and  of  the 
regency  of  Surlet  de  Cbokier,  We  must  come  at  once  to  the 
eighteen  articles  bearing  date  the  2Cth  June,  I831j  npon  th^ 
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faith  of  which  Prince  Leopold  accepted  the  regal  cnrwn.  The 
exertions  of  Lord  Pongonbv.  to  whom  the  Bclgic  catuc  owes 
no  small  obligation,  bo  far  prevailed  vith  the  iVUles  as  to  in- 
duce them,  on  the  24th  of  May,  to  admit  the  posfibility  of 
the  cesaioD  of  Luxemburg,  subject  to  just  compensations. 
The  Belgians  objected,  however,  to  making  any  compensa- 
tions, except  of  a  pecuniary  kind ;  and  so  little  acceptable 
were  even  the  eighteen  articles  in  Bel^num,  that  th«gr  were 
carried  in  Congress  by  no  greater  majority  than  126  to  "O. 
Nothing  indeed  short  of  the  urgent  necessity  fur  a  sovereign 
-n-ould  have  induced  the  Congress  to  depart  from  its  protest 
of  the  1st  of  February ;  but  Leopold  having  made  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  articles  on  express  condition  precedent  to 
his  assuming  tJic  government,  the  question  was,  in  truth, 
■whether  the  nation  would  have  LeopoUl  or  not?  'Hie  Con- 
gress, therefore,  formally  adopted  the  articles  as  the  preliml- 
xuuies  of  peace  on  the  9th  of  July,  and,  on  the  2l6t,  Leopold 
was  inaugurated  at  Brussels  as  the  first  King  of  the  Belgians. 

The  eighteen  articles  of  the  26th  June  differed  msterioUy 
from  the  protocol  of  20th  January,  in  the  foUowijig  respect. 

Art.  3. — "  The  Five  Powers  wiU  employ  their  good  oiEcca 
"  in  order  that  the  status  (pta  in  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Luxem- 
**  burg  may  be  maintained  during  tlic  course  of  the  separate 
"  negotiation  which  the  sovereign  of  Belgium  will  open  with 
"  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  and  with  the  Gcmmuic  Con- 
"  federation,  on  the  subject  of  tlie  said  grund-duchy,  a  ncgo- 
"  tiation  distinct  from  the  question  of  the  limits  between 
"  Uullaiid  and  Belgium.  It  is  understood  thnt  the  fortress 
"  of  Luxemburg  will  preserve  its  free  commuuications  with 
"  Germany." 

The  sovereignty  of  Mspstricht  hihI  the  exchange  of  the  c»- 
claves  were  left  to  arrangement  by  the  two  nations  themselves. 
In  other  respects  a  demarcation  of  the  territory  was  to  take 
place  according  to  the  principle  already  mentioned  in  articles 
]  and  2  of  the  protocol  of  the  20th  of  January, 

The  eighteen  articles  were  absolutely  rejected  by  the  king 
X)f  Holland,  who,  professing  to  regard  the  election  of  Leopold 
as  an  act  of  hustihly,  invaded  Belgium  suddenly,  in  violation 
of  the  armistice,  and  of  the  laws  of  dvilized  nations.  This 
treacherous  proceeding  was,  howeveri  rcpelW  by  the  inter- 
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ventton  of  France,  and  frcah  negotiations  were  entered  iuUi 
witi)  a  \-iew  to  n  dcliultive  treaty.  But  tl\c  differences  between 
the  contending  parties  were  irreconc  lie  able.  Holland  would 
acknowledge  no  other  basis  of  a  treaty  than  the  articles  of  the 
20th  of  January;  Belgium  rested  its  claims  on  the  prospects 
held  out  by  the  srtirles  of  the  '2Gth  of  June.  It  remained, 
therefore,  for  the  Great  Powers  to  arbitiato  finally  upon  the 
>nilicting  claims,  which  they  did  by  the  twenty- four  articles 
d  the  15th  of  October,  nftenrords  converted  into  the  de- 
finitive Treaty  of  London  of  the  15th  of  November,  1831. 
We  proceed  to  state  the  territorial  demarcation  tixed  by  this 
treaty,  in  order  that  it  may  be  seen  that,  in  principle,  it  was 
in  accordance  with  the  protocol  of  the  20th  of  January,  and 
.consequently  with  the  demands  of  Holland ;  and  that  it  cut 
'otT  completely  the  hopes  of  the  cession  of  Luxemburg,  which 
the  eighteen  articles  had  held  out  to  Belgium. 

Tlie  tirst  nrficle  of  the  Treaty  of  Tendon  derlarra  that  the 
Belgic  territory  shall  be  composed  of  the  eight  provinces  of 
South  Brabant,  Liege,  Namur,  liainault,  East  aud  West 
Flajidcrs,  Antwerp  and  Limburg,  as  ihey  formed  part  of  the 
late  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  except  the  portion  of  Lim- 
bunr  afterwards  given  to  Holland  by  article  4,  and  also  of 
the  portion  of  Luxemburg  indicated  in  article  2. 

The  second  article  diWdes  Luxemburg  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  French  to  the  Prussian  territory,  across  the  grand-duchy, 
alittlc  to  the  castof  Arlon  and  Bastognc.  The  portion  to  the 
east  of  this  line,  comprising  abuut  two-fifths  of  the  territory 
of  the  grand-duchy,  the  city  and  fortress  of  Luxemburg  and 
160>000  inhabitants,  is  assigned  to  Holland;  the  remainder, 
lying  west  of  the  line,  to  Belgium. 

The  third  article  declarefl  that,  for  the  cesMons  made  in  the 
preceding  article,  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  grand  duke  of 
Luxemburg,  shall  have  a  territorial  indemnity  in  the  prori'iuce 
of  Limburg. 

The  fourth  article  gives  accordingly  to  the  king,  either  in 
the  quality  of  grand  duke  of  Luxemburg,  or  to  be  united  to 
Holliuid,  lIicfuUoMing  portiunsof  Limburg, — -viz.  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  M  euse,  in  addition  to  the  ancient  Dutch  enclaves 
there,  the  whole  district  comprised  bet^rcen  the  Mcuse  on  the 
west,  the  PrussiflQ  frontier  on  the  east,  the  province  of  Liege 
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on  the  south,  and  Dutch  Gueltlcrs  ou  the  uorth ;  and  on  the 
leii  bank  of  the  Meuse,  the  tlistrict  lying  north  of  n  line  tlRiwn 
from  the  southernmost  point  of  North  Brabant  to  the  Meuse 
near  Stpvcuananlt.  ITic  oucieut  Dutch  enctaves  on  the  left 
of  the  river  arc  to  belong  to  Belgium,  except  the  city  of  Nlaos- 
tricht,  the  entire  sovereignty  of  which  is  given  to  HoUund. 
The  jnipulation  of  the  portion  of  Limburg  thus  ;  Mo 

HoUaud  is  1R5.00();  and  in  it  ore  included,  besides  ?<:  lit, 

the  fortresses  of  Ruremondc  and  Vcnioo. 

The  fifth  article  p^o^■ide5  that  the  king  of  the  Netherlands 
shall  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Germanic  Contedc- 
ration  and  the  agnates  of  the  House  of  Nassau,  as  to  thf>  i|>- 
ph'cation  of  the  stipulntions  contained  in  articles  3  and  -I. 

It  will  be  obscncd  that,  by  means  of  these  terriiorial  ^- 
chauges,  the  treaty  gave  Holland  a  means  of  direct  cotmnuni- 
cation  along  the  Mcuxe  from  Vcnioo  lo  Marstricbt,  and  a  coa- 
tiguous  line  of  frontier  between  Belgium  and  Prussia.  It  was, 
however,  stipulated  on  behalf  of  Belgium,  that  she  should 
continue  to  have  a  free  transit  to  Germany,  both  by  the  exist- 
ing roads  aud  any  others  she  might  afterwards  maJce. 

The  Treaty  of  London  was  submitted  to  the  Belgic  legia* 
hiture  for  the  requisite  authority  to  enable  king  Leopold  to 
conclude  the  same.  It  was  carried  iu  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  no  greater  majority  than  tifty-nine  over  thirty^ 
eight,  and  the  law  passed  on  the  /th  of  November,  in  ptir- 
auance  of  which  it  was  formally  concluded  between  Belgium 
and  the  Five  Pon-ers.  The  articles  had  been  previously 
submitted  to  Holland,  but  that  power  absolutely  reftised  its 
assent,  and  on  the  14th  of  December  presented,  by  its  picni- 
jKitentiaries,  a  formal  protest  against  the  treaty.  We  should 
mention,  that  at  this  date  n  convention  was  entered  into 
1>ctwcen  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Priisaia  and  Russia,  for  Llic 
demolition,  as  no  longer  necessary  under  then  existing  cii^ 
cumstancesj  of  the  fortresses  of  Menin,  Ath,  Mons,  Philjppe- 
viUe  and  Marienburg,  being  five  of  the  fortifications  existing 
as  barriers  against  France,  pursuant  to  the  arrangenusatar 
made  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

After  vain  endeavours  to  negotiate  with  Ilulland,  Belgium 
appUed  to  the  Five  Powers  to  adopt  coercive  measures  to 
compel  Holland  to  e^'acuate  the  Bclgic  dominions  and  adhere 
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to  the  treAly.  The  Conference  deliberated  upon  this  proposi- 
tion on  tht!  Ist  October,  1833,  and  we  find  it  recorded  in  the 
)rotocol  of  thiit  date,  that  "  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Franre 
and  England  having  recognised  that  there  remained  a  duty 
"  to  be  performed  by  them, — that  of  prociiring  for  Belgium 
[^•*  the  execution  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  her, — proposed 
■*  to  the  Conference  to  employ  coercive  measures  to  constrain 
"  HoUaud  to  adhere  to  the  twenty-four  articles-  'Ric  plcni- 
*'  potentiariea  of  Austria,  Prussia  and  Russia,  without  cou- 
*'  testing  this  duty,  declared  they  could  not  associate  them- 
"  selves  in  it,  which  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Conference." 
The  Three  Powers,  it  appears,  refused  to  be  parties  to  any 
c-ocrcion  but  that  of  a  pecuniary  kind,  meaning  merely  the 
permitting  Belgium  to  deduct  her  war  expenses  fix>ni  monies 
due  to  Holland ;  but  Great  Britain  and  France  considered 
themselves  warranted  in  resorting  to  a  more  intelligible  sort 
of  coercion,  namely  hy physical  mean?.  These  two  powers  en- 
tered into  a  convention  for  this  purpose  on  the  22nd  October, 
and  accordingly  laid  an  embargo  on  Uutcb  vessels,  blockaded 
the  Scheldt,  and  by  the  second  inter\'ention  of  n  French  army 
restored  Antwerp  to  Belgium,  after  a  si^c  which  fixed  the 
anxious  attention  of  all  Kurope.  Thus  the  Bclgic  question 
stood  at  the  close  of  the  year  lH32,-^the  Treaty  of  Loudon 
recognised  as  binding  by  the  Great  Powers  and  Belgium, 
[but  OS  yet  unfulfilled  in  its  most  material  provisions,  and 
still  with  obstinate  perlinacity  rejected  hy  Holland. 

By  the  convention  of  the  Slst  May,  1833,  the  territorial 
pqucstion  was  placed  upon  the  basis  of  uti  pnmdetin,  until  a 
definitive  treaty  should  be  concluded ;  and  by  this  and  the 
subsequent  military  convention  of  the  2Jth  November,  lH.t.J, 
[the  rivers  were  re-opened  to  navigation,  and  freedom  of  Und- 
communication  established.     By  these  conventions  Btflgium 
was  placed  in  the  advantageous  position  of  occupying  pio- 
'visionally  the  whole  of  Luxemburg  and  Limburg,  with  an 
entire  cessation  of  hostilities  ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
the  cnjoN-ment  of  these  benefits  for  five  years,  in  tlic  courec 
of  which   the  country  gradually  advanced  in  all  the  ele- 
ments  of  physical  well-being,  shoidd   have  increased    the 
disinclination  of  the  Belgians  to  change  from  &o  desirable  a 
state  of  things. 
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Tho  atattia  i/tto  of  18.12,  in  regard  to  the  treaty,  continued, 
in  fact,  until  1K3H.     The  Dutch  kin^  wns  inflexiltle  in  his  ob- 
jection to  the  twenty-four  articIcB.     Either  incredulous  of  the 
capability  of  bis  revolted  subjects  to  inimag«  their  atfoirs  u  an 
intlcpendrnt  state,  or  drawing  inspiration  fnim  certain  nortli- 
ern   influencesj  his  majesty  e^■idently  speculattid  upon    the 
chances  which  delay  might  throw  in  his  favour.     But  the 
course  of  events  not  verifying  such  expectationst — on  the  con- 
tnay,  Belgium  having  by  family  nllianccit  strengthened  her 
connexions  with  England  and  France,  and  having  made  »• 
pid  projfress  in  wealth  and  prosperity,  whilst  in  Holland  thrrr 
was  great  and  increasing  discuutcnt  at  the  expenses  conse- 
quent upon  the  protraction  of  the  state  of  war, — king  Wil- 
liam at  length  perceived  that  it  was  time  to  chanpi*  his  policv, 
and  to  strike,  if  possible,  the  bargain  oH'cred  him  iu   1H3I, 
but  which  there  were  strong  reBsona  against  his  having, 
without  mudiBeation,  six  years  aflerwanla.     He  therefore,  on 
the  1-lthof  March  18.18,  addressed  the  Five  Powers,  declaring 
liimself  prepared  to  cause  his  plenipotentiary  to  ngn  the 
twenty-four  articles  as  agreed  to  in  the  conference  of  the 
15th  October,  1831. 

The  tables  were  now  turned ;  for  the  Belgians,  whose  go- 
vernment had,  as  we  have  stated,  accepted  the  twenty-four 
articles  by  a  treaty  between  itself  and  the  Five  Powers,  now 
took  the  opportunity  to  pi-otest  against  that  treaty  being  pot 
into  execution.  They  loudly  remonstrated  against  being  do* 
privcd  of  the  portions  of  Luxemburg  and  Limburg,  which 
they  continued  to  hold  provisionally,  as  well  as  against  tite 
amount  (8,400,000  llorins)  choired  ujKin  them  by  the  artictlttf, 
as  their  share  of  the  debt  of  the  dissolved  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands.  Tliey  further  contended  that  the  twenty-four 
articles  had  lost  their  binding  character,  by  reason  of  the  non- 
adherence  of  liuUand,  and  of  the  relusol  of  the  Fire  Power* 
to  enforce  tliem  cocrcively.     lliey  maintained  that  the  uti- 

clcs  were  inapplicable  to  the  present  altered  cirr ~-ire«, 

having  bccu  intended  for  immediate,  not  prnspti :  i  u. 

tion  ;  and  they  therefore  demanded  of  the  Grestt  Powers  tlie 
revision  of  the  treaty  upon  principles  of  substantial  justice 
between  tiie  coullicting  parties. 

M.  Dumortier  (the  representative  for  Toumay,)  at  this 


juDCtUK,  published  the  paraphlot  prctixefl  to  this  article, 
vhich  made  a  consideralilc  scnsatiou  both,  in  and  out  of  BeU 
punij  and  is,  no  doubt,  an  able  and  spirited  esaay.  The  fol- 
nog  will  serve  aa  a  specimen  of  his  reasoning  Ln  regard  to 
effect  of  lapse  of  time  upon  the  validity  of  the  treaty. 

"  In  wamioing  the  Treaty  of  1831,  it  i»  eaay  to  perceivi;, — 

"  Iftt,  That  it  nsti  moilc  for  a  9tat«  of  thbgs  which  doei  aot  now  exist  t 

"  2ndlj-.  That  it»  pure  and  sliaplc  vxecation  at  the  present  day  woold  b« 
ky»ically  iinpoBsible : 

"  3nlJy.  That  it  burti  a  dfttv  of  cxccutioa  with  refcreara  to  ita  obligatory 
force. 

"  la  October,  1831,  the  poaition  of  Kuropcwiu  very  different  from  what 
it  ia  at  the  prexeot  day.  Paland  had  just  fallen.  Suddeoly  BurpriMtl  by 
the  violatioA  of  Ihe  nnnittice  which  her  caemy  had  lolictted,  and  whtrb 
th«  Five  Powere  hud  guaranteed,  Belgium  had  been  obliged  to  hare  re- 
coane  to  KrcQch  intcr-i:nU0D.  Fraucv,  meD&ced  with  aaarchy,  had  lost 
much  of  its  force  witbio  aod  it«  itiflueDce  without.  In  the  Dortli,  the  re- 
action ogainst  1830  wan  at  its  height,  la  th«  midat  of  thc»e  circuutktauces 
our  rights  were  misonderstDod,  a»  they  well  might  be. 

"  Nexertheleu,  the  equilibrium  of  Europe  requiring  the  exiitence  of  Bel- 
gium, we  hod  becD  granted,  by  the  Treaty  of  the  15th  of  November,  1S31. 
cerUiin  right*,  often  much  more  favoumble  to  the  Great  Powers  than  to 
ourselves,  nod  for  which  wc  were  made  to  pay  dearly.  Such  were  the 
BtJputatioQA  relative  to  the  navigation  of  the  tntertncdinte  wateni  between 
the  Scheldt  and  the  Rhine,  the  utility  of  which  has  ceased  \o  exi^t  in  con- 
oequcnce  of  the  rmilway  now  makmg  from  Antwcr|)  to  Cologne.  Such 
waa  the  atipalatioD  of  Article  9,  relative  to  the  drainage  of  th«  waters  of 
Flanders,  which  will  have  no  object  after  the  cucution  of  the  great  caoal 
ofZdzaete.  Such  al»o  were  Articles  U  and  12.  which  conceded  to  Bel- 
gium Ihe  right  of  making  a  railway  or  canal  across  the  part  of  Umburg 
ceded  to  Holland,  the  want  of  which  has  ceased  by  reason  of  the  line  of 
railway  since  traced  towards  Pra.uia.  The  same  with  Article  13,  Sec.  5, 
relative  to  the  Sinking-fond  Syndicate  of  the  former  kingdom  of  th«  Ncther- 
landa.  This  Article  provided  that  the  commiftsionerit  Rhould  meet  in  fifteen 
days  to  liquidate  the  funds  of  the  Syndicate,  and  that  Bolgium  should  bo 
allowed  half  of  the  assets.  Now,  at  this  period,  there  was  in  the  ibest 
of  the  Syndicate  a  considerable  amount  nf  oAacfs,  which  ought  to  go  in 
reduction  of  our  part  of  the  debt.  But  this  money  having  since  been  spent 
b)'  King  William  to  eupply  the  wants  of  his  array,  the  stipulation  in  our 
(hvDur  vmntshed  away,  and  we  could  now  have  nothing  to  cipcct  from  thin 
Article,  so  that  our  [loBition  would  be  so  far  worse  in  lS3d  than  in  U3I. 
The  same  with  the  (/oMnn./of-mi/rH,  (domain* funds,)  whose  Uquidatioa 
was  also  ordered  in  1S3I,  \jy  Arbde  13,  Sec.  6,  and  a  great  part  of  which 
have,  in  like  maaner.  been  absorbed  by  Holland. 

"  All  these  stipulations  prove  that  the  Treaty  of  1831  was  made  for  an 
order  of  things  which  no  loDger  cxitU.    But  what  shows  that  the  m«co- 
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tion  of  the  Treaty  would  be  physicaUy  impossible  at  the  present  di; 
that  ArticlcB  13  and  14  fix  dates  of  payment  for  1832.  It  is  particn 
the  stipulation  relative  to  the  arrears  of  the  debt  wbich  the  Confereot 
self  rescinded,  when  it  declared  in  the  protocol  of  the  11th  of  June,  1 
'  that  Belgium  had  a  right  to  refuse  to  pay  them,  being  forced  to  ea 
the  amount  in  the  legitimate  defence  of  her  territory.' 

"  It  is  obvious  from  the  preceding,  that  the  twenty-four  Artidxt  nRi 
now  he  inserted  word  for  word  in  a  direct  treaty  between  SeUfium  ami 
land,  according  to  the  declaration  of  the  Conference,  dated  the  I6l 
October,  1831.  and  that  that  it  now  ahtolHtely  impogaihlc. 

"  This  brings  us  to  the  date  of  execution  contained  in  the  Treaty  of  I 
and  wc  shall  find  in  this  a  strong  proof  against  its  obligatory  force  in  I 
The  twenty- four  articles  were,  in  fact,  decreed  by  the  Conference  the 
October,  1831,  and  put  into  a  formal  treaty  a  month  later.  By  Aj 
13,  the  execution  of  the  treaty  was  to  commence  the  Ist  of  January.  1 
By  Article  )4,  this  date  is  sanctioned  in  a  remarkable  manner,  for  all 
is  anterior  to  the  1st  of  January,  1832,  is  considered  as  anticipating 
date  of  execution;  and  the  sums  which  Holland  paid  at  the  time  ol 
signature  of  the  treat)-,  were  designated  as  advances,  the  reimburse 
of  which  WAS  to  be  made  from  the  1st  of  January,  1832,  the  day  ol 
execution  of  the  treaty.  By  the  final  Article,  the  ratifications  were  I 
exchanged  in  two  months,  or  sooner  if  possible,  referring  to  the  dist 
between  St.  Petersburgh  and  London ;  and  by  the  note  annexed  to 
twenty-four  Articles,  addressed  to  the  Belgic  and  Dutch  plenipotentia 
the  Great  Powers  declared,  that  they  could  not  abandon  to  longer  anceri 
fy,  questions  of  irhich  the  immediate  solution  had  become  a  primary  irai 
Europe." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  right  asstmicd  by  Belgian 
repudiate  a  treaty  formally  entered  into  by  herself  was  a  cl 
new  to  diplomacy,  and  which,  if  it  existed  at  all,  was  we 
cned  by  subsequent  appeals  to  the  treaty  which  Belgium  1 
made  to  the  Five  Powers.  No  doubt,  as  Lord  Palmerston 
obscn-ed*,  the  obligations  of  Belgium  depcndert,  in  a  le 
sense,  upon  her  own  adherence,  and  not  upon  the  quest 
whether  the  articles  had  been  accepted  or  not  by  Holla 
But  it  did  not  follow  that  the  obligations  of  the  Five  Pow 
towards  Holland  remained  the  same  in  1838,  as  they  av 
when  the  articles  were  oftered  to  and  rejected  by  that  govc; 
ment  in  1831.  There  was  no  existing  treaty  between  I 
Five  Powers  and  Holland  beyond  the  basis  of  separation 
the  20th  January,  1831.  Was  it  competent  to  Holland,  w 
had  formally  protested  against  the  Treaty  of  London,  a 

*  S[)ccch  in  the  House  of  Commous,  Fcbruar}-  6, 1839.  Sec  Morning  Chronic 
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whose  refusal  to  be  a  party  thereto  Iind  been  formally  recorded 

by  the  Conference,  to  require,  in  the  seveutli  year,  the  cnforce- 

roent  of  that  treaty  as  between  the  Five  Powers  and  Bel^:ium  ? 

^^L&suredly  not:  and  it  was  this  incompetency  of  Holland  to 

^Lterferc  in  Uic  matter,  which  afibrded  the  opportunity  to  the 

I^Vive  Powers,  had  they  desired  it,  to  comply  with  the  desire 

'     of  Belgium  and  revise  the  treaty  according  to  the  expediency 

of  1838. 

Diplomatic  precedents  are,  vre  believe,  not  wanting  to  show 
that  international  contracts  have  ceased  to  be  binding,  whi'n 
tJic  events  and  circunistanceti  to  which  tht-y  are  applicable 
have  jiassed  away.  The  nature  of  things  had,  in  fact,  ren- 
dered the  literal  execution  of  the  twenty-four  articles  impos- 
sible in  1B3S ;  and  the  moditication  of  tlicm  which  the  Con- 
ference did  afterwards  make,  in  respect  of  the  debt  and  other- 
^■tise,  was  an  assiuuption  of  a  ripht,  by  \-irtue  of  which  it 
pRould  also  have  altered  the  distribution  of  territor}'  if  it  bad 
seen  fiL  Tliere  was  really  no  diflerencc  in  principle  between 
modifying  the  debt  and  modifyint;  the  territory.  In  both 
eases  the  [H>\\er  was  present,  though  in  ouc,  unfortunately, 
the  will  was  absent. 

M.  Dumortier  places  considerable  stress  upon  the  fact  of 
the  fSre  Powers  jointly  having,  in  October  1831,  refuse*!  to 
adopt  coercive  mea5iu*e5  against  Holland,  whereby  he  con- 
ceives that  Belgium,  in  her  turn,  acquired  the  right  of  repu- 
diating the  treaty.  But  the  answer  to  this  is  the  recortled 
fact,  that  the  Five  Powers  diflured  as  to  the  mode  of  coercion, 
not  as  to  the  necessity  of  coerci<m  itself.  Further,  the  treaty 
being  several  as  well  as  joint,  Belgiiun  did  actually  receive 
the  ph^-^cal  aid  of  two  of  the  powers,  England  and  France,— 
as  witness  the  blockade  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  siege  of  Ant^ 
wer|>.  It  is  impoFvsible  to  enter  here  into  the  motives  which 
induced  Austria,  Prussia  and  Russia  to  refuse  their  assent  to 
^^hysical  coercion ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  had  the  right 
^Iniplumatieully  to  put  such  an  interpretation  upon  the  trcalv. 
We  do  not  therefore  think  that  M.  Dumortier  is  here  on  safe 
i-ound.  Nor  can  much  importance  be  attached  to  the  argu- 
lent  raised  upon  the  supposed  "dissolution"  of  the  Con- 
;rcnec.  For  whether  at  the  period  referred  to  it  did  really 
solve  itsclfj  or  merely  suspended  its  sittings  during  plea- 
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sure,  the  Five  Powers  were  equally  competent  to  meet  again 
and  to  act  by  virtue  of  the  stunt:  rights  wbich  tbey  assumed 
in  1815  and  in  1B31.  The  validity,  in  a  moral  sense,  of  the 
righU  assumed  at  those  periods  is  another  mutter;  but  if 
they  then  existed,  there  was  assuredly  nothing  to  prevent  the 
Conference  assuming  them  again  in  1838. 

Wc  have  seen,  then,  that  the  cifcct  of  tlie  final  treaty  fau 
been  to  deprive  Belgium  of  half  the  province  of  Limburgr 
nearly  half  of  Luxemburg,  and  of  that  portion  of  Flanders 
furming  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt. 

The  Scheldt  Mould  seem  the  natural  and  appropriate 
boundary  between  Flanders  and  Holland,  and  to  have  made  it 
BO  irould  have  furnished  an  additional  security  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  pacific  relations  between  the  two  countries.  But 
in  asserting  her  claim  to  this  territory,  Holland  was  for 
once  clearly  in  the  right.  For  the  territory  In  question 
bod  been  separated  from  Flanders  by  the  Treaty  of  Muu- 
&tcr  in  1648,  and  the  dismemberment  was  recognised  in 
1/85  by  the  Treaty  of  Fontaiubleau,  concluded  between 
tlie  emperor  of  Austria,  as  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands, 
with  the  United  Provinces.  France  conquered  this  left 
bank  of  the  Scheldt  from  Holland,  and  made  that  river 
the  boundary  of  the  French  republic  by  the  Treaty  of  the 
Hague  of  the  I6th  May,  1795.  That  cession  was  annulled 
by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1814,  which  scut  France  back 
to  her  limits  of  171*2.  Consequently,  the  revocation  of  the 
cession  of  1795  restored  to  Holland  that  which  belonged  to 
her  in  and  previous  to  1790;  and  Belgiimi  could  have  uo 
just  claims,  by  virtue  of  the  cession  of  1795,  even  though 
Holland  continued  \n  hold  certoiji  Belgic  enc/uret,  because 
that  cession  Iiad  been  formally  annulled  by  the  act  of  France 
herself.  At  the  same  time,  however,  as  wc  consider  tliat  thia 
Dutch  Flanders,  as  a  matter  of  right,  Ix'lonpcd  clearly  to 
Holland,  we  cuniuit  but  regret  that  the  (jreat  Powers  did  not 
find  compensatory  means  of  assigning  to  Bolgium  the  whole 
of  Floiitlers  bounded  by  the  West  Scheldt,— for  tliis  terri- 
tory is  evidently  destined  to  be  united  to  Belgium  at  no  di- 
stant day,  by  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  natural 
fitness  of  things. 

1*hc  case  of  Ltuemburg  and  Limburg  is,  oa  ire  ahaQ  ahqw. 
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1  whicli  tic  clalma  of  Belgium  have  been  foundetl  both 
in  justice  and  expcdicucy  ;  aud  wc  deem  it  our  duty  to  place 
on  rernrd  the  present  protest  agaimt  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Belgic  nation  xrhicb  has  been  decreed  to  take  place,  as 
regards  those  two  prouncca. 

The  Bclgic  provinces,  comprising  Luxemburg  and  Lim- 
burg,  yeae  united  undrr  the  fovcn-ignty  of  the  Huuse  of  Bur- 
gundy, BO  early  as  Oie  fifteenth  century.  In  I5-1S,  the  Uer- 
man  empire  renounced  all  jurisdiction  over  these  pro\-inces; 
and  the  emperor  Cliairles  V.,  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanctiuu  of 
4th  Nwemljer,  1.549,  declared  them  (Luxemburg  inclutled] 
to  be  thenceforth  inseparable.  The  Act  of  Cession  by  Philip 
ILto  his  daughter,  the  Infanta  Isabella,  dated  Gth  May,  1598, 
also  guaranteed  the  provinces  against  dismemberment  The 
treaties  of  Munster  (1648)  and  of  Utrecht  (I7U),  the  latter 
oi'  which  restored  them  to  Austria,  recognised  their  union ; 
and  BO  especially  did  the  second  Pragmatic  Sanction  of 
Charles  VI.,  puhlished  at  Brussels  I5th  May,  1725,  and 
guaranteed  by  the  Treaty  of  Seville  in  1731,  whereby  the 
laat-mentioned  sovereign  bequeathed  them,  as  an  integral 
possession,  to  his  daughter,  aflewards  the  empress  Maria- 
Theresa.  The  union  continued  up  to  the  conquest  by  France, 
resulting  from  the  battle  of  Fleurua  in  l?'^!*  »"»d  confirmed 
by  the  Treaty  of  Campo-Fitrmio  (1798).  The  sovereignty  of 
the  Netherlands'  pronnccs  was  always  perfectly  distinct  from 
that  of  Austria,  or  of  Spain  ;  so  much  so,  tliat  there  was  an 
independent  court  at  Brussels,  at  which  the  ministers  of  fo- 
reign powers  were  received,  and  amongst  them  the  ambassa- 
dor of  Austria,  the  emperor  being  at  the  time  tl»e  sovereign 
oi  the  Netherlands.  The  court  of  Bnissels  was  occasionally 
neutral  when  the  lm[>eiial  court  was  at  war;  and  it  is  stated 
by  the  Count  de  Merode,  (the  author  of  the  Lettre  a  Lord 
Palmergton  before  ua,)  that  during  the  war  with  the  emperor 
in  1733,  the  French  ainbasaadornever  left  Brussels.  IJistovy 
fully  warrants  the  assertion,  that  from  the  fifteenth  century 
down  to  the  annexation  to  Holland  in  1815,  the  Belgic  pn>- 
vinces,  including  Luxemburg  aud  Limburg,  were  united  as  a 
distinct  and  auvercigu  state.  They  had  no  more  relations 
with  the  German  enijiire  tliaii  England  has  had,  by  reason  of 
her  havinfj  been  ruled  for  the  Ust  centxuy  by  ilauoveriau  kings. 
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When  i\\t  Great  Powers  acknowledged  the  i;  '  '         ••( 

Belgium,  they  did  so  upou  a  principle  w  iiich,  i  1  .  as 

as  applicable  to  Luxemburg  as  to  the  other  eight  provinces, 
whose  sejjarntion  was  thus  expressly  sanctioned.  The  C.  a'' 
ence,  while  it  nLbntttcd  the  right  of  the  eight  provinces  t<  •  : 
off  the  yoke  imposed  on  them  by  the  Treaty  uf  Vienna,  fell  into 
a  glaring  inconKistency  when  it  excepted  the  ninth  provincr 
from  the  exercise  of  the  very  s:une  righL  Luxomhiirg,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  followed  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  Belgium  fur 
three  centuries:  as  a  part  of  Belgiumj  she  was  annexi-d  to 
Hulhiud  in  1815;asa  part  of  Beljrtum,  she  emnncipait^l  /ilt- 
sclf  from  Holland  in  18il.  Tlie  will  of  the  people  of  Ltixem- 
biu-g  W!i8  as  decidedly  opposed  to  Dutch  government  as  that  of 
the  inhabitants  of  any  other  province, — much  more  so,  indeed, 
than  ill  the  provinces  of  Flanders  or  of  ^Vjitwerp.  The  Lax- 
emburgcrs  aided  in  Uie  revolution ;  they  have  throughout 
the  struggle  acted  in  concert  with,  and  for  the  some  ob- 
jects as,  their  countrymen  of  the  rest  of  Belgium.  Lofd 
Pnlmei'ston  has  indeed  recently  alleged  his  "  belief,  from  in- 
"  formation  lie  had,  received,  that  the  mass  of  the  inhiibiUuiti 
"  of  Luxcmbui^  and  Liraburg  did  not  feel  very  stronglv  on 
"the  subject*."  We  venture  to  oasert  that  his  lordship  hsft 
been  entirely  misinformed  u[>on  this  point,.  The  inquirie* 
whicli  we  have  carefully  made  have  led  us  to  a  directly  oppo- 
site conclusion,  and  have  satisfied  us  that  the  transfer  oftbcK 
inhabitants  to  Holland  is  in  direct  opposition  to  their  wiahcs 
and  feelings.  Docs  lord  Palmcrston  remember  the  rco'p 
lion  of  king  William's  proclamation  of  unnesty  and  protec- 
tion of  the  I5th  of  Februaiy,  1831,  when  tlie  duke  of  Saxc 
Weimar  was  despatched  to  Luxemburg  to  take  imssi-saion 
that  pronnce  as  its  intended  Dutch  governor?  Not  a  sin, 
inliabitant,  except  those  within  the  immediate  circle  of 
fortress,  returned  to  his  allegiance.  The  c*ountcr-p 
tinn  which  the  Recent  issued  at  this  period  was  re9|>on< 
to  by  all  hearts  in  the  grand-duchy.  '*  Inhabitants  of  tbe 
"  province  of  Luxemburg,"  said  the  Regent,  "  you  aru  not 
**  strangcra  to  our  combats,  to  our  nctorics;  you  kavr  *ijoh- 
"  inne<nt*hj  associated  yourselves  with  the  Selffic  rew 
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•*  and  the  names  of  your  vobmteers  are  inscribed  in  the  history 
"  of  our  days.     You  nlready  enjoy,  a»  far  a«  circumstances 

"  will  pormit,  the  benefits  of  the  revolution Reduced 

"  to  itself^ — separated  from  Belgium,  France  and  Uussio, — 
"  hemmed  in  on  all  sidra  hy  lines  of  custom-houses, 
"  your  province,  br  constituting  itself  apartj  ivould  be  tlie 
"  roost  wretched  country  on  earth.  Luxcraburgem !  rc- 
"  main  united  and  firm.  In  the  name  of  Belgium,  accept  the 
"  assurance  that  your  brethren  mUI  never  abandon  you," 
The  fact  of  Luxemburg  having  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
revolution  is  known  to  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
events  of  tliose  times,  and  to  no  one  better  than  the  king  of 
Holland  himself;  who,  from  the  period  of  his  recognbing 
the  tuimiimtrative  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland  in 
October,  1830,  considered  Luxemburg  so  completely  severed 
ftorci  Holland,  that  he  would  nut  permit  the  deputies  from  the 
grand--duchy  to  sit  any  longer  in  the  assembly  of  the  states- 
general.  Ever  since  the  tiot  of  separation  went  forth  from 
the  Conference  of  London,  the  people  of  Luxemburg  and 
Limburg  have  unceasingly  protested  against  being  parted 
from  their  countrymen ;  their  deputies  have  protested  in  the 
legislature ;  their  provincial  states  have  protested  in  their  as- 
iblies ;  and  the  ]>eoplc  have  protested  in  the  cotnmunes  by  a 

mtancous  movumcut,  which  ihf  Belgic  government  fotmd  it 
impossible  to  repress.  Letua  not  be  told,  then,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Limburg  and  Luxemburg  are  indifferent  to  their  fate. 
They  have  dune  all  that  men  could  do  to  preserve  the  union 
which  has  cemented  them  with  their  Belgic  countr^'men  fur 
more  than  three  centuries.  The  first  wish  of  their  hearts  is 
to  continue  Belgians  for  better  for  worse ;  and  these  wishes 
and  aspirations  are  most  cordially  and  universally  shared  by 
their  sympathising  countrymen. 

The  hroiid  ground,  then,  of  objection  to  the  articles  of  the 
Treaty  of  London,  whereby  Luxemburg  was  divided,  and  half 
of  that  province  given  to  lloHand,  together  with  hiilf  of  Lim- 
btirg,  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  remainder  left  to  Bel- 
gium, is  that  the  transfer  was  made  against  the  will  of  the 
jteople  transferred.  The  Conference,  however,  has  attached 
no  weight  to  the  public  voice  in  the  matter^  it  has  proceeded 
eutirely  upon  the  assiunption,  that  the  rights  of  the  Ger- 
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manic  Confederation  over  the  grand-duchy  of  Luxemburg 
were  such  as  could  not,  for  any  such  consideration,  be  in- 
fringed. Upon  this  hyi)othcsiaj  when  it  was  determined  to 
allow  a  portion  of  Luxembiu^  to  remain  Belgian,  it  became 
necessary  to  substitute  for  it  a  portion  of  another  province — 
Limburg — over  which  similar  rights  were  to  be  excrciBetl  by 
the  Germanic  Diet.  The  plcnijiotentiaries  of  Austria  and 
Prussia,  on  belialf  of  the  Diet,  animadverted  in  a  formal  pim- 
test  upon  the  threatened  refusal  of  Belgium  to  restore  these 
territories,  pursuant  to  the  twenty-four  articles,  and  claimed 
of  the  Conference  the  restitution  of  the  same,  pursuant  to  the 
engagements  entered  into  by  the  Five  Powers*.  Let  us  in- 
quire whether  the  alleged  rights  of  the  Germanic  body  were 
really  such  as  ought  to  have  fettered  the  discretion  of  the 
Conference  throughout  these  arrangements. 

The  province  of  Luxemburg,  as  we  have  stated,  formed  an 
integral  part  of  ancient  Belgium,  and  had  no  sjKcial  relations 
with  Germany  previous  to  1814.  The  Belgic  provinces,  oo 
their  abandonment  hy  France  in  1814,  remained  for  some 
little  time  in  a  provisional  state,  until  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  was  created  by  the  treaty  of  that  year.  They 
could  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  conquered,  hut  were  in 
the  military  occupation,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Allies.  The  first 
time  that  any  mention  was  made  by  authority  of  Luxemburg 
separately  from  the  oilier  provinces,  was  in  the  Prince  of 
Orange's  proclamation  of  the  15th  March,  1815,  wherein  he 
assumed  the  title  of  King  of  the  Netherlands,  "  adding  ncver- 
"  theless  to  the  title  of  king  that  of  Duke  of  Luxe^nburg,  by 
"  reason  of  the  relations  which  that  province  i»  destined  to 
"  have  with  Germany."  Thus  it  appears  that,  in  March 
1815,  no  relations  with  Germany  yet  existed,  but  only  were 
destined  to  be  called  into  existence.  The  Allies  required  of 
tlie  House  of  Orange  a  sacrifice  of  its  German  dominions  of 
Nossau-Dillenburg,  Siegen,  Hadamar  and  Dietz,  which  it 
held  by  an  hereditary  title  and  a  peculi;u'  law  of  Burcc=-i"- 
But  to  preserve  the  ancient  connexion  between  the  liun 
Orange  and  Germany,  it  was  provided,  by  a  kind  of  diploma- 
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tic  fiction^  that  the  poBseuions  mcntioucd  should  be  conai- 
dend  OS  ceded  in  exchange  for  Luxemburg,  so  that  the  king 
might  remfUD  a  member  of  the  Germanic  Body,  mid  tltat  the 
Nassau  law  of  succession  should  become  applicable  to  the 
newly-acquired  Grand  Duchy.  Accordingly,  the  67lh  article 
of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  nm  as  follows : 

"  llie  portion  of  Uic  mtcieot  Duchy  of  Loxemborg  comprised  withia  the 
limits  bereionfV^r  ■pccified,  ia  equally  ircdeil  to  tlie  Prince  Sovereign  of  tlie 
Unit«<]  ProvinceSi  now  King  of  the  NetlierlaniU,  to  be  possessed  in  i>er- 
pctuityliyhiin  iuid  his  BUCcea&Qrs  in  full  projietty  and  sovercignt]';  nnd  the 
power  is  rcsvn'ed  to  HU  Afajesty  to  mriLp,  relative  to  the  succesdioii  of  the 
Grand-Dachy,  such  family  arrangement  between  the  prtnccA  his  sonii  as 
he  shall  judge  to  be  conformable  to  the  interegtB  of  his  tnooarchy  and  bis 
paternal  intentions.  The  Grand- Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  serving  as  com- 
penutioD  for  the  principalitiea  of  Massau-DUIenbarg,  Siegen,  [ladatnar 
and  DietZj  will  form  one  of  the  States  of  the  German  Confederation,  and 
the  prince.  King  of  the  Netherlands,  will  enter  into  the  system  of  this 
Confederation  as  Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburg,  with  all  the  prerogatives 
and  privileges  which  the  other  German  Princea  may  enjoy.  The  city  of 
Luxemburg  shall  be  considered  in  a  military  point  of  view  as  a  fortrew  of 
the  Confederation." 

William  of  Oi-ange,  as  king  of  the  Netherlands  and  grand 
duke  of  Luxembiu'g,  wore  neverthelesa  but  one  crown,  and 
by  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Netherlands  he  was  precluded 
&om  uniting  the  sovereignty  of  two  distinct  states.  The  se- 
cond article  of  that  fundamental  law  applied  it  equally  to  the 
other  provinces  as  to  the  grand-duchy,  "  8ai{f  aes  relations 
avec  la  Cotif^deration  Germanique"  Luxemburg  returned  four 
out  of  the  fifty-five  dc}mtiea  assigned  to  the  southern  pro- 
Wnces,  and  partook  of  the  same  laws  and  institutions  as  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
produce  of  the  fine  foresta  of  Luxembiu^  was  always  appUcd 
to  tlie  puhlie  revenue  of  the  kingdom  in  general,  never  Imving 
been  considered  to  belong,  in  any  exclusive  way,  cither  to  the 
king  OS  grand  duke,  or  to  the  graud-duchy.  The  only  di- 
stinction which  was  recognised  between  the  law  of  Belgium 
and  that  applied  to  Luxemburg,  was  in  regard  to  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown.  The  king's  eldest  son  was  his  succes- 
sor in  the  Netherlands  kingdom,  which  was  limited  to  the 
heirs  genenU,  not  only  of  Uie  khig,  but  of  his  sister  the 
duchess  of  Brunswick-Luneburg.  But  the  suecession  to  Lux- 
emburg, following  the  rule  of  the  Nassau  states,  belonged 
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to  the  king*8  younger  son,  i)rince  Frederick,  and  was  moi 
over  limited  to  heirs  male,  to  the  exclusion  of  females.  T 
inconvenience  of  this  state  of  tUin^  waa  apiHircnt  to  tj 
States-General,  before  whom  a  propoaition  for  purcbanuig  1 
compensation  Uic  rights  of  prince  Frederick,  waa  brougl 
at  an  early  ])criud,  agreeably  to  the  intention  expressed  in  tl 
67th  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  Accordingly,  a  law  wi 
passed  on  the  25th  of  May,  1 81 6,  which,  in  considemtinn  oft! 
loss  of  his  inheritjince  which  prince  Frederick  would  sustain  t 
placing  Luxemburg  under  the  same  law  of  succession  as  tl 
rest  of  the  kingdom,  aMurded  to  that  prince  domains  in  Brc( 
and  five  other  arrondissements,  of  the  yearly  rental  of  liMVK 
florins,  to  be  held  by  hira  and  his  male  descendants  in  ti 
order  of  primogeniture.  Thus  the  special  right  of  prince  Fn 
derick  to  the  succession  of  the  grand-duchy  was  unulliilato 
and  Luxemburg  was  placed  on  precisely  the  same  constiti 
tional  footing,  in  this  respect,  as  any  other  Belgic  province. 
It  has  been  said,  however,  that  the  agnates  of  the  house  i 
Nassau,  being  the  persons  contingently  entitled  in  the  evcll 
of  the  death  of  prince  Frederic  without  male  issue,  possess* 
rights  which  were  not  barred  by  the  compensation  nttidc 
the  prince  himself.  The  Nassau  family,  it  seems,  consists  i 
two  branches ;  the  younger,  that  of  Otho,  being  llie  rcignis 
family  of  Holland ;  and  the  elder,  that  of  Walram,  retgnix 
as  a  sovereign  house  in  Germany.  By  a  family  compact  b 
twccu  these  two  branches,  made  in  17^3,  n  reciprocal  right  < 
succession  to  each  other's  dominions  ivas  established  in  tX 
male  line,  according  to  the  Salic  law.  It  was  therefore  coi 
tended  that  the  Wah-am  branch  of  the  Nassaus  had  contii 
gent  rights  to  Luxemburg,  which  tlie  Great  Powers  wei 
bound  to  maintain  ;  and  in  a  rtx-ent  debate  lord  I'almer*ta 
laid  considerable  stress  upon  this  part  of  king  William's  cos 
But  a  more  miserable  piece  of  sophistry  has  seldom  been  ej 
posed.  Tlie  ognatcs  had  no  existing  interest  whatever  in  tt 
matter:  their  rights,  if  any,  depended  upon  contingcncii 
which  might  never  happen.  AVhere  wonld  be  tlie  cud  of  u 
ternatiunal  strife, — where  the  possibility  of  ptttling  !iut%« 
sions,  or  of  making  equivalents  for  ceded  sovereign  right 
— if  parties  were  ])ennitted  to  interfere  for  the  defence  oS  \\ 
heritanccs,  which  might  by  the  most  remote  chance  of  even 
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become  one  day  theirs  ?  The  reigning  families  of  Europe 
arc  all  allied  to  each  other  by  relationships  more  or  leu 
cloee,aQd  tJierc  would  perhaps  be  not  a  single  German  (jriucc 
ivho  could  not  rUini  RiiHicieiit  connexion  with  the  huti^  of 
Orange  to  establish  a  right  to  interfere  with  Belgium.  There 
IB  plainly  a  point  at  which  the  recognition  of  such  rights  be- 
comes absurd ;  and  it  would  be  a  most  imiiructicablt;  and 
dangeroiu  principle  to  hold  them  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
low  of  nations.  Nor  is  there  (be  least  reason  to  believe  tliat 
auy  such  interests  entered  into  the  contemplation  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna ;  on  the  contrarv',  the  compensation  recom- 
mended in  the  57th  article  to  tie  made  by  the  king,  was  ex- 
pressly limited  to  the  case  of  the  "  prinfcs  his  sijus ; "  wlicrcaa 
it  would,  we  presume,  have  been  extended  to  the  agnates  also, 
if  they  had  becu  considercd  to  jmssess  rights  standing  ia  the 
way  of  thi!  airangement  pointed  out. 

The  Germanic  Confederation,  as  constituted  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  included  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  as  a 
member,  In  respect  of  Luxemburg,  in  the  same  way  as  it  in- 
cluded the  emperor  of  Austria  and  the  king  of  Pnisaiji,  in 
respect  of  such  of  their  dominions  ns  belonged  to  the  ancient 
German  empire.  No  one,  we  suppose^  will  say  that  the  last- 
mentioned  possessions  ceased  to  form  parts  of  Austria  and 
Prussia  because  they  were  thus  made  portions  of  Germany. 
Wherein  then  consisted  the  difference  between  their  situation 
and  that  of  Luxemburg,  it  remains  for  lord  Palmerston  to 
explain  ;  and  we  challenge  his  lordship  to  show  that  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  house  of  Nassau  from  the  sovereignty  of  Lux* 
embui^  would  afl'cct  in  any  wny  the  political  inviolability  of 
that  province  as  a  part  of  the  Germanic  Body.  Tlic  political 
esuslence  of  the  duchy  of  Brunswick  waa  not  endangered  by 
the  substitution  of  duke  William  for  the  mad  duke  Charies; 
nor  is  there  any  reason  why  Leopold  of  Belgium  shoidd  not, 
as  sovereign  of  the  whole  of  Luxemburg,  be  as  good  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Germanic  Diet  as  William  of  Itolbmd.  It  was  the 
inviulaliility  oj"  the  gtate,  not  of  the  person  reiipiing,  which 
it  behoved  the  Great  Powers  to  watch  over  and  preserve. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Germanic  Diet  has  no  sort  of 
power  to  legishitc  fur  tlie  internal  concenis  of  the  states  be- 
longing to  it.    The  Confcdenttion  is  rather  an  otTcnsive  and 
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defensive  allinnce,  than  a  body  authorised  to  moke  or  nlK 

constitutional  laws.  It  had  no  more  ripht  to  interpose  to  pn 

ventLeop<iUl  liecoming  sovereign  of  Luxemburg,  than  it  wou 

have  to  proliibil  the  sovereign  jiower  in  Austrtu  or  Prun 

from  changing  the  laws  of  succession  in  their  respective  Ge 

man  dominions.  The  authority  of  the  Diet  was  in  &ct  Hmitfl 

to  tlio  military  occupation  of  the  fortreaa  of  Luxcmbur 

which,  t.ogcthcr  with  Mayencc  and  Landau,  were  declared  I 

be  fortre-sses  of  the  Confeduration,  but  n-ithout  any  territorii 

sovereignty  over  those  places*.    The  parrison  has  been  04 

cupied  by  Prussian  troops,  in  pursuance  of  a  convention  wit 

the  king  nf  the  Netherlands f,  to  whom  the  Treaty  of  Vienn 

gave  the  tippotntinent  of  the  military  governor ;  and  the  gaj 

rifton  had  nerer  any  right  to  leave  the  limits  of  the  fortr« 

without  the  permission  of  the  Netherlands  government: 

Consequently,  the  territorial  question  has  nothing  at  all  tu  i] 

with  the  occupation  of  tlic  fortress.     The  Belgians  bnvc  m 

sought  to  deprive  tlie  Confederation  of  the  benefit  of  that  o< 

cupation.  On  the  contrary^  they  readily  assented  to  the  thir 

of  the  eighteen  articles  of  3G  June,  1831,  which  stipulate* 

"  that  the  fortress  of  Luxemburg  will  preserve  its  free  con 

munioations  with  Germany."     They  have,  moreover,  llbi 

the  first  been  willing  to  preserve  the  relations  of  Luxcmbtu 

^ntli  the  Germanic  Body.    The  Belgic  Constitution,  la  esx\ 

merating  Luxemburg  as  one  of  the  Brigic  provinces,  mak\ 

precisely  the  same  reservation  as  the  former  Constitution  ( 

the  United  Netherlands, — "  sanfleg  relations  du  Luxcmbom 

avec  la  Confederation  Gcrmaniqve"    Under  all  these  circui] 

stances,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  tbl 

that  the  alleged  pretensions  of  the  Germanic  Diet  did  a 

form  any  good  ground  for  severing  Luxemburg  from  Bclgtiu 

and  that  the  sovereign  of  Belgium  would  have  been  as  cap»h 

as  that  of  Holland  to  i'uUil  all  tht-  obligiiliona  under  whl<ji  U 

province  stood  towards  the  Germanic  Body.  ] 

In   spite   of  these   unanswernble   reasons,   however,    U 

Conference  adhered  to  tlic  opiuioui  that  the  tuludjitoata 

*  treaty  erf  Vicnnn,  art.  6?,     Protocol  of  Piris.  S  Not^  10IQ,  tri.  L 
t  CooventioB  of  Fnmcfon.  12  Marcli,  iai7. 
t  Scc  "  Mi^DiniiT  lur  la  niliuliun  iNttitiqitr  rta  Onuirl-Dnrb^  dc  tj««infi|im 
■oncHd  to  M.  Van  do  Weyer't  ukuWe  Report  befora  cited. 
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Luxemburg  ought  to  remain  the  subjecta  of  the  identical 
grand-dukc  to  whom  they  were  committed  by  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  "  Wc  found  them/'  saya  lord  Falmcrston,  "  by  the 
*'  Treaty  of  Vienna,  subject  to  the  gmnd-<hike  of  Luxem- 
*'  burg,  and  wc  are  not  prepared  by  an  act  ofvioienceio  wrest 
"  Urritories  from  those  states  to  which,  by  Uic  Treaty  of 
"  Vienna,  they  properly  belonged,"  Indeed !  Then  how 
hnjipens  Belgium  to  be  now  an  independent  state?  This  ia 
ft  kind  of  ai^ument  which  proves  rather  too  much  for  the 
consistency  of  the  Conference ;  and  it  is  a  monstrous  jicrver- 
sion  of  facts,  to  intimate  that  the*  Great  Powers  wouhi  have 
had  to  wrest  Luxemburg  by  violence  from  Holland.  Lux- 
emburg wrested  itself  from  Holland ;  and  the  violence  is  in 
sending  the  ])eoplc  bock  to  a  dynasty  repugnant  to  their  in- 
tcretils  an<l  feelings.  The  connexion  of  Luxemburg  with 
Holland  will  be  pret^  much  like  that  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor 
iTJth  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea.  She  will  stay  with  him  so  long 
as  it  ia  impossible  to  eitcape  his  grasp,  but  the  first  momcut 
she  can  shake  him  off,  she  will  do  so,  and  set  herself  &ee* 

Wc  have  laid  much  stress  upon  the  disposal  of  Luxemburg, 
because  the  principles  involved  in  it  must  of  course  deter- 
nupe  the  propriety  of  the  other  territorial  arrangements. 
Tnr  Diet  required  a  territorial  cquiralcnt  for  the  cession  to 
Bt^lgium  of  a  portion  of  the  graud-duchy  ;  and  such  an  equi- 
valent was  found  iu  portions  of  Limburg  adjoining  tho 
Mcusc,  comprising  certain  of  the  old  Dutch  enelavetj  and 
the  whole  Bovcreignty  of  Macstricht,  which  anciently  was  di- 
vided between  Holland  and  the  prince-bishop  of  Liege.  This 
arrangement  was  thought  to  settle  very  conveniently  the  pend- 
ing differences  about  Macstricht  and  the  enclaves  \  and  it  in- 
troduced Holland,  as  a  sort  of  wedge,  to  prevent  the  contact 
of  the  PniBsian  and  Belpc  frontiers.  But  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  Limburg  were  left  altogether  out  of  aight  in  the 
transaction,  llicy  were  treated  as  quite  adscHpti  gleba. 
The  affair  resembled  au  exchange  of  estates  by  two  Virginia 
plnntcns—the  negroes  and  cattle  passing  with  the  land,  aa  a 
matter  of  course,  to  the  new  masters  respectively. 

It  has  not  been  our  intention,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
discuss  any  other  than  the  territorial  differences  between 
Holland  and  Belgium.    We  shall  therefore  not  enter  into 
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the  question  of  the  Scheldt  tonnage  duties^  so  impcrtant  U 
Etiroiicaii  fomuitrcc, — nor  into  that  of  the  adjus'  f  (K 

ik'bt  of  the  lal£  kingdom  of  the  NuLhcrlands    1  Ui; 

two  countries.  Belgium  offered  to  make  a  Iatj^  addilkm  U 
the  ahfirc  of  the  joint  debt  charged  upon  her  by  U»e  ConfiT 
CDce,  as  a  |)ocuiuary  ransom  for  the  cession  to  her  of  aU  hec 
population  of  Luxemburg  and  Limhtii^.  Her  offers  of  pe- 
cuniary compensation  have  been  unavailing:  but  it  is  '  -A 
her  to  record  the  following  note  presented  to  the  Cut-.  J 

by  M.  Van  dc  Wcycr  on  the  ISthof  January  last,  notonlyoQ 
account  of  the  conciliatory  spirit  which  it  manifests,  but 
expressing  concisely  the  grounds  of  her  objections  to  tlie  do- 
oisions  of  the  Conference. 

"The  antlcrsignctl,  rirDipotcntiAry  of  his  Majesty  thr  King  of  the  Bd- 
giaas.  hcariog  tliat  the  plenipotrntiarieii  of  the  other  powrrn  rrvre  pivpariw 
B  proposal  far  th(!  final  tormination  ofttip  diflcreoce  b^twron  nL-lgiuta  lad 
Holland,  Ivg*  to  call  the  attention  of  the  membem  of  the  Confrmncc  to 
the  Bcrintu  result  of  separating  the  provinces  of  Lunburg  and  I^iisciobafx. 
The  Bi'lgian  govcmmeDt  is  ready  to  maJco  the  greatest  pecuniar)'  sacrifices 
to  bring  about  an  orraogenieDt  satisfactory  to  oil.  The  protocol  of  the 
Sdtb  of  June.  1631,  and  the  3id  article  of  the  project  in  eighteen  ortirirs, 
led  Betgiom  not  to  doubt  its  cveatual  poaaesaioa  of  Luxemburg.  Thta  led 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  treaty  by  the  CongresK  and  of  the  crown  by  hi| 
Majesty.  The  3rd  art  reserved  the  right  of  the  GermftBic  CoafederaAt 
in  the  fortrcsB  of  Luxemburg  i  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria  and  Ronta. 
must  have  kooKn  that  thift  article  would  satisfy  the  Diet;  nor  had  the 
Diet  any  reason  to  object  to  ihc  duchy  being  governed  by  the  same  Belgian 
laws  which  had  always  remained  in  force  there. 

"  If  Belgium,  surprised  by  an  unforeseen  attack  after  haviog  accepted 
the  offered  pledges  of  pence,  had  not  the  bent  of  it  in  arms,  and  if  the  great 
powers,  in  conitoqurnce,  did  not  tliink  fit  to  follow  up  the  thtnl  of  Uu 
eighteen  articles, — if,  to  avoid  a  general  war,  and  to  put  an  end  to  this 
mcOBcing  dilTcrecce.  the  great  powers  thought  fit  to  adopt  anothrr  project 
in  twenty-fuur  articles,  with  the  declaration  Uiat  these  were  their  fiiiAi  de- 
cisions, and  that  they  woald  see  them  executed, — if  the  Conference  ihas 
thought  fit  in  obedience  to  superior  motives  to  deviate  from  the  pmjecfc — 
of  eighteen  articles, — it  is  certain  that  Bclgiutn  has  aright  to  insist  now  ua  an 
arrangement  conformable  to  the  third  article  of  the  project  of  eigbtepn  arti* 
cics.  This  right  is  founded  on  the  non- acceptance  of  the  treaty  of  twenty-  four 
orticlec  by  the  Cabinet  of  the  Hague,  on  the  reserve  mode  even  in  ratifyiof 
these  articles,  on  the  pledges  of  security  given  since  by  Belgium  to  li;ura|iv. 
and  on  the  convcntinn  of  tlic  2]9t  of  May,  1833,  whichi  pniiing  dti  ttid  bi 
liostdiUcif.  left  open  a  negotintion  for  guaranteeing  to   i    '  -t^l 

state,  and  Id  Uulland  more  certain  advantages  ihoii  '       .  fa 

province  remote  from  and  avcxM  to  it.    The  (uidenigacii  begs  oloo  to  r*-- 
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mark,  that  it  results  from  the  addresnea  of  the  Chamber  in  May  and  in  No- 
vember, 1838,  that  the  representative  body  did  not  consider  the  government 
empowered  to  sign  the  treaty  of  twenty-four  articles,  after  the  delay  of  Hol- 
land, without  fresh  communications,  and  without  being  newly  authorised. 
The  execution  of  the  treaty  in  separating  the  territory  was  possible  then,  but 
very  difficult  now,  owing  to  the  long  coonectioD,  and  the  ties  allowed  to 
spring  up.  Such  are  the  causes  of  the  gCDeial  resistance  evinced  by  the 
country,  which  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  the  independent  and 
neutral  spirit  of  the  Belgians. 
"The  undersigned  will  now  proceed  to  the  question  of  pecuniary  sacrifices. 
"  Thi  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Five  Courts  impose  on  Belgium  the  annual 
payment  of  five  millions  of  florins,  established  as  follows : — 

"  Law  of  9th  February,  1818,  a  capital  of  Fl.  14,136,836 

3lBt  December,  1819 23,083,000 

24th  December,  1820,        7,?88,000 

2Dd  August,       1622,       56,902,000 

27th  December,  1822,       67,292,000 

3rd  March,        1825,        12,605,000 

Correcting  the  errors  made  in  1831,  with  respect 
to  the  Sinking  Fund,  the  annual  charge  upon 

Belgium  for  these  sums  is  to  be FI.  1,690,000 

And  for  the  old  Belgic  debt,  and  its  part  of  the 

Austro-Belgic  debt 525,000 

Fl.  2,215,000 

The  undersigned  observes,  that  this  ought  to  bt  the 

■^'sole  debt  charged  on  Belgium.  But  by  the  re- 
vival of  a  non-existing  debt,  never  mentioned  in 
the  budget  of  the  United  Kiugdom,  there  is 
charged,  as  a  Franco-Belgic  debt,  the  annual 
sum  of Fl.  1,000,000 

For  commercial  advantages  accruing  from  naviga- 
ting the  waters  of  Holland,  an  amiaal  tribute  of  600,000 

An  account  of  the  amortiasement,  not  permitting 
the  liquidation  of  the  syndicate. 1,185,000 

Fl.  5.000,000. 

"  In  this  accoimt  no  allowance  is  made  to  Belgium  for  matiriel  of  marine, 
for  colonies,  or  for  moneys  paid  to  the  amoriittement  of  the  purely  Dutch 
debt  during  fifteen  years. 

"  The  undersigned  concludes  by  declaring  that  he  cannot  sobmit  to  this 
sum  of  five  millions  of  florins  annual,  considered  by  itself;  though  taken  to- 
gether with  the  territorial  question,  he  would  not  only  not  hesitate  to  accept 
it,  but  even  to  ofier  acapital  sum  of  fifty  millions  of  francs  over  and  above, 
as  the  condition  of  preserving  the  rest  of  the  provinces." 

The  sequel  will  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  reader,  and 
ve  have  not  space  to  dwell  on  the  painful  internal  struggle 
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through  which  Belgium  was  brought  to   ajgiiify  her  fiatl 
though  reUictant,  asfwnt  to  the  definitive  Lrt-ntr  of  the  pro- 
st'ulycor.  This  treat}*  has  modified  thi*  twenty-four  article*^ 
by  reducing  the  deb^  and  In  other  respects  ;  but  it  ha»  rc- 
en:ictcd  the  territorial  demarcation  prescribed  by  the  tm^ 
of  November,  1H31,  which  at  the  same  time  it  declares  «br»- 
gated.    The  19th  of  April,  1839,  is  the  date  of  the  detinitiiw 
treaty,  which  will  he  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Euroiic  m  the 
legal  warrant  for  the  dismemberment  of  the  Bclgic  provinces. 
The  object  of  our  preceding  remarka  haa  beea  to  inquina 
into  thcyujr/ice  of  the  decision  of  the  Great  Powers  in  regard 
to  the  Belgic  territory.     But  there  arc  other  cousidcratioiu 
to  which  wc  cannot  conclude  without  adverting,  because  they 
point  so  distinctly  at  the  impolicy  of  the  territorial  Krrange- 
mcnts  as,  in  our  opinion,  to  preclude  all  ])ros[>ect  of  their 
permanent  stability.  The  inhabitants  of  the  nominally  OuliJi 
|Kjrtions  of  Luxemburg  and  Limburg  are,  to  a  luun,  of  the 
catholic  religion,  like  the  rest  of  their  Belpic  brethren  ;  aud 
are,  moreover,  very  zealous  catholics,  deeply  iafluenocd  by 
their  clergy,  and  keenly  alive  to  any  attack,  open  or  secret 
upon  their  chm*ch.     Every  one  knows  how  largely  religioa 
entered  into  the  moving  springs  of  the  Bclgio  revolution  ;  how 
important  an  element  Catholicism  ia  of  society  la  oU  porta  of 
Belgium.    Now,  even  supposing  king  William  to  govern  his 
catholic  subjects  iu  Limburg  and  Luxemburg  \nth  it  d^rec 
of  religious  toleration,  of  which  we  believe  him  to  be  inca- 
pable, thei-e  will  still  be  wanting  towards  Holland  that  bond 
of  religious  union  which  cemented  them  witli  Belgium  in  the 
bosom  of  the  catholic  church.     They  will  form,  as  it  were, 
catholic  enclaves  in  u  prutestont  state ;  thev  will  liavc  learned 
from  experience  to  mistrust  protestant  zeal  for  social  ameU> 
orations,  to  suspect  the  policy  of  all  measures  not  cntinly 
congenial  to  their  bishojw  and  clerg)- ;  they  will  inevitaljjv 
be  placed,  in  regard  to  Holland,  in  a  similar  position  to  Utat 
in  which  the  Rhenish  provinces  stand  toward  Prussia;  thoy 
will  shore  the  religious  sympathies  which  the  continueil  per- 
secutions by  Prussia  of  her  catliolic  subjects  are  so  well  cal- 
culated to  call  forth ;  they  cannot  fail  to  be  excited  by  the  fer- 
mentation which  will  keep  working  along  the  Rhine,  so  long  os 
the  Pru&sian  goveramcnt  ahall  {Krsist  ui  that  busy  and  vcxa- 
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tious  spirit  of  interference  which  has  ab-eady  nlienated  the 
aflectious  of  her  Rhcoish  dominions.  That  the  catholics  of 
the  RlienUh  i)rovincea,  or  uf  Luxemburg  and  Limburg,  niU 
be  secure  from  molestation,  is  imposaible,  until  (what  seems 
very  improbable)  the  IVissian  and  Dutch  govermneuts  shall 
change  the  policy  ihcy  have  steadily  pursued  since  ItitlS, — 
seeking  to  regulate  matters  with  which  goTcrnmcntft,  aa  such) 
have  no  concenij  and,  under  pretences  of  liberahty,  drawing 
all  men's  atTairs  and  movements,  whether  spiritual  or  tempo- 
ral, into  the  common  vortex  of  the  despotism  of  tlie  crown. 
Regarding,  as  ve  do,  the  tenure  of  the  Rhenish  provincca  by 
Prus»a  as  extremely  frail  and  wicertain,  the  probabihty  may 
be  anticipated  of  these  provincca  being  aided  by  Luxemburg 
and  Limburg  in  any  insurrcctiun  to  which  religious  ptirsecu- 
Uon  may  give  rise.  Acronling  to  lord  Polmcrston,  indeed, 
the  conduct  of  the  Prussian  government  is  marked  by  un- 
\'nrying  hbcrahty  towards  all  its  subjects*;  if  so,  the  deep 
murmur  of  discontent  which  is  echoed  down  the  whole  course 
of  the  Rhine,  from  Coblentz  to  Cluvea,  is  a  very  strange  re- 
sponse to  so  liberal  a  poUcy ! 

Not  only  do  religious  considerations  strongly  oppose  the 
dismemberment  in  question,  but,  as  regards  Luxemburg,  the 
locality  of  the  grand-duchy  renders  the  arrangement  a  most 
inconvenient  one.  Dutch  Luxemburg,  as  coiiNtttnted  by  the 
Conference,  is  a  small  territory  of  a  triangular  form,  bounded 
on  its  three  sides  by  Prussia,  France  and  Belgium,  and  more 
than  forty  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  dominions 
of  Holland.  The  inhabitAnts,  who  ore  entirely  agricultural,  are 
thus  excluded  by  the  French  and  Belgic  custom-houses  from 
partaking  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  industry  of 
thoK  countries ;  and  unless  Luxemburg  is  to  be  admitted  into 
the  German  commercial  lea^riie,  it  will  be  hemmed  in  also  oo 
the  Pruasion  side.  The  people  will  of  course  become  poorer 
than  they  are,  although  Liuemhurg  has  hitherto  been  the 
poorest  part  of  Belgium,  as  appears  by  the  electoral  quali&- 
catiou  having  been  fixed  lower  in  this  tlian  in  any  other  pro- 
vinoet.    Altogether,  the  condition  of  the  pro\incc  will  be  a 

•  speech,  ith  YvhrMMty. 

t  lite  cicctoni  qitttincAlion  for  Latembttrg  it  i  pajmcnt  of  froBi  twont^  to 
Uurtj-fiTC  flohJU  Uxoi  io  Uu  towni,  uid  twu^  florina  in  Uu>  cominuiifls,  TthovM 
in  the  otlHir  piorinoc*  Oic  jitjiDeiii  ntcUed  eigbtf  flooiu  in  town*,  ud  Uurt;  U 
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wretched  one.  And  m  such  a  position  bus  it  bceu  placed  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  foitning  an  appendaf^-— ^-n  sort  of  rxw- 
cisiug  ground — to  the  garrison  of  Luxemburg.  Considerio;; 
timt  Belgium  bud  expressly  agreed  to  reserve  the  rights  of 
the  Germanic  Confederation  tu  the  fortress  of  Luxembtir^ 
it  was  plainly  superfluous  to  convert  any  part  of  the  pro- 
■lincc  into  such  an  appendage.  The  garrison  would  have  bccu 
equally  rjipuble  of  protecting  Germanic  rights,  when  si 
rounded  by  Belgiwmj  as  it  ran  ever  be  in  the  nndst  nt 
unhappy  subjects  of  Holland. 

Finally,  if  there  were  no  reasons  of  a  religious  or  ccoqI 
cal  nature  opiiosed  to  tlic  sci)aratiou  of  these  tcrrit/jrira 
Belgium,  and  if  the  principles  of  strict  justice  clearly  ad- 
mitted of  the  procce<Unf^,  there  would  still  remiiin 
tion  which  should  not  be  lightly  regarded  by  the  r 
of  our  times.  We  mean,  that  to  deprive  Belgium  of  m 
siderable  a  portion  of  her  territor}*  and  population  (one  twel 
part,  at  least,  of  tbe  latter)  is,  in  so  far,  to  diminis-h  tlie  pr 
epcct  of  her  permanent  stability  as  an  independent  power. 
We  arc  among  those  who  set  a  high  value  upon  the  wel 
being  of  the  Belgian  kingdom,  not  only  because  it  is  the 
of  an  inteliigcnt,  induetrious,  amiable  and  happy  pca[>le, 
because  it<t  free  constitution  and  truly  liberal  institutions 
unequalled  in  Kurojie.  Not  only  do  we  regret  that  such 
state  should  have  been  shorn  of  the  smallest  fragment  of 
legitimate  territory;  but  we  arc  conmced  that  a  const 
extension  of  the  Bclgic  dominions  would  be  most  desiruhl 
to  the  peace  and  equilibrium  of  Europe.  God  forbid  that 
the  intentions  which,  at  more  than  one  period  o'C  history, 
have  been  entertained  by  the  Great  Powers  of  porlitinning 
this  fair  and  fertile  region,  should  ever  be  rcWvcdl  It  is 
but  too  true  that,  during  the  season  of  despondency  which 
followed  the  election  and  refusal  of  the  Didce  dc  Nfraour",  n 
plan  of  partition  was  imder  the  consideration  of  the  Grest 
Powers,  aa  a  dernier  rhort  against  omnl^amalion  with  Fmnce. 
In  Marcli  1B31,  it  was  but  too  probable  that  the  Bilgic  pro- 
vinces would  have  been  actually  divided  between  Holland, 
Prussia  and  France.  A  proposition  Is  said  to  have  bccu  even 
made  to  England  to  occupy  Antivcrp,  as  her  share  of  the 
spoil ;  but  that  such  a  scheme  could  have  been  for  a  moment 
listened  to  by  a  British  minister  is  altogether  incredible.  Wo 
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should  blush  to  record;  that  the  British  Cabinet  had  for  a  mo- 
ment taken  into  its  serious  contemplation  the  outline  of  a  plan 
of  partition  such  as  that  we  have  adverted  tn.  May  Providence 
protect  Belgium  for  the  time  to  come  against  nil  such  revolt- 
ing contrivances ! — their  unrighteous ncas  can  only  be  equalled 
by  their  impolicy.  For  looking  at  the  mutual  fears  and 
Jealousies  between  the  Northern  Powers  and  France,  it  ia 
plain  that  the  beat  security  for  peace  is  the  existence  of  an 
intermediate  neutral  state,  of  sufficient  territorial  extent  and 
internal  force  to  ensure  the  respect  and  confidence  of  its 
ncigbboura  on  cither  side,  and  tu  enable  it  to  provide  under 
nil  circumstance.'^  for  aclf-<lcfence.  The  present  limits  of 
Belgium  are  evidently  too  contracted  for  her  to  form  so  ef- 
fective a  neutral  ground  as  we  have  described.  She  ought 
to  hftve  not  only  the  whole  of  Lxixeraburg  and  Lambiu-g  and 
the  west  bank  of  the  Schchlt,  but — we  have  no  hesitation  in 
sajing — a  Urge  portion  of  the  Rhtn'tsk  provinces.  And  we 
fancy  wc  can  already  see  enough  into  the  future  of  Klicnish 
Prussia,  to  inspire  us  with  a  belief  that  the  Rhine  may,  at  no 
(listant  day,  become  the  Belgic  frontier. 

The  stability  of  Belgium,  as  an  independent  power,  is,  we 
repeat,  of  the  utmost  moment  to  the  |irogrc3s  of  hberty  in 
Europe.  She  is  the  natural  ally  of  EngUmd  and  France,  not 
merely  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity  between  their  sovereigns, 
but  by  their  common  adoption  of  the  great  principles  of  con- 
stitutional freedom.  As  regards  her  connexion  with  Ger- 
many, her  bias  will  of  course  be  towards  the  catholic  or 
Austrian  party,  which,  in  existing  circumstances,  we  hold  to 
be  the  liberal  side  of  the  war  of  opinion.  Of  her  well-being 
internally  there  is  no  fear,  whilst  her  citizens  are  guided  by 
the  national  motto,  ^*  C union  fait  !a  force.''  May  she,  aboTC 
all  things,  Iwwarc  of  being  divided  against  herself:  for  it  is 
upon  the  united  and  persevering  energies  of  her  own  people 
that  she  must  mainly  rely,  to  heal  the  wounds  inlUcted  on 
her  by  tlie  diplomatic  dissecting-knifc, — biding  the  time  in 
quietness  and  confidence,  when  her  own,  with  increase,  will 
aMuredly  be  restored  into  her  bosom. 
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England  under  the  Reigna  of  Edward  VT.  and  Mary,  with  t 
Vonteutporary  Huitori/  of  Europe^  illustrated  in  a  Scri 
of  Letters  never  before  printed.  By  Patrick  Fbasx! 
TvTLER,  Esq.,  2  vols.:  London,  Bentley,  1839. 

This  book  desen-es  notice  on  account  of  its  own  worth  j  bu 
if  there  be  any  foundation  in  truUi  fur  certain  rc^iorts  wluc 
have  reached  us,  it  is  for  more  remarkable  on  account  ( 
consequences  to  which  its  pubUcation  haa  unexpectedly  Ici 
The  author  has  illustrated  the  characters,  conduct  and  OM 
tivcs  of  men  in  power  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  on 
Mary,  and  this  he  designed  to  do ;  but  it  must  bo  to  him . 
source  of  no  little  astonishment,  if,  unintentionally  and  indi 
rectly,  he  should  have  effected  the  very  different  pur]»ofte  a 
developing  and  pladiig  tu  a  new  Ught  the  characters  of  iiuU 
viduals  who  hold  public  stations  at  this  moment! 

The  State-paper  office,  aa  is  well  knoim,  has  hit,htrt<|y 
been  accessible  to  literary  men  of  established  rcspeclabilityj 
who  applied  for  that  pri\'ilegc,  and  used  it  for  the  puri)aae  a 
iiistoricul  research.  During  his  lolioura  in  this  vast  repon 
tory  of  long-neglectcd  materials,  to  which  he  bod  recoura 
for  documents  illustrative  of  Scottish  history,  it  occurred  tu 
Mr.  T)-tlcr  that  an  acceptable  service  might  be  rendered  ti 
the  litemry  world  by  editing  certain  letters  and  papers  cocw 
nected  vritU  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary;  modcmiziu 
the  orthography,  also  commenting  on  and  arranging  them  ii 
Hucb  manner,  tliat  his  book,  instead  of  being  mere  patch* 
work,  should  possess  the  interest  of  a  rcguhu*  DtUTativc< 
Those  readers  who  take  dcUght  in  historical  accuracy,  uu 
those  who  seek  only  for  amusement,  are  generally  the  moc^ 
opposite  characters  imaginable;  but  Mr.  Tytler  is  prcputi 
to  gmtity  both  parties;  his  work,  although  principally  inad 
up  of  old  documents,  being  us  easily  readable  and  almoaL  a| 
entertaining  as  the  pages  of  a  Waverley  novel.  Instead  of  th< 
dullness  often  engendered  hy  researches  into  amass  of  lurcho^ 
ologicul  materials,  a  playful  rui'ivete  for  tlie  mo»t  part  chano- 
terizcs  hts  style,  and  it  is  obvious  that  (tu  adopt  his  own 
Language]  he  has "  loved  the  hJstonad  muse,  not  lh)m  ani 
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lower  motive,  but  for  her  own  sake."  His  work  is  obviously 
that  of  a  gentleman  nnrf  scholar,  who  writes  with  a  inind  en- 
tirely tree  from  party  prejudices,  either  religious  or  ])oliticaI, 
and  umnfluenced  by  self-interest  j  to  whom,  certainly,  the 
quei^tion  ne\*cronce  presented  itself  whether  his  publicaUons 
were  or  were  not  adiipted  to  tlie  peculiar  tastes  iuid  views  of 
individuals  connected  with  the  State-paper  office. 

On  general  principles,  nothing  assuredly  could  appear 
more  improbable  than  that  a  l>ook  like  the  one  now  before 
us  could  give  ofience  to  any  mortal.  So  bitterly  distasteful 
hoTi-e\er,  U  is  ttdti,  has  Mr.  Tytlcr's  production  been  found 
in  certain  quarters,  that  the  utmost  efforts  have  been  used  to 
liravent  his  having  freedom  of  access  in  future  Ui  the  State- 
paper  office.  For  such  efforts  indeed,  it  may  be  suggested 
that  there  exists  one  v«ry  intelligible  cause,  in  the  shape  of 
sundry  quartos  already  given  to  the  public,  by  persona 
connected  with  the  office,  and  who  perhaps  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  regard  with  good-will  an  author  whose  mode  of 
treating  old  papers  happens  to  contrast  strongly  with  their 
own.  But  the  on  dit  goes  further — to  the  extent  even,  that  the 
continuance  of  Mr.  Tytler's  labours,  for  the  illustration  of  En- 
glish history,  though  not  as  regards  Scotland,  has  actually 
been  iuterdicted ;  and  this  upon  no  better  grnunda  than  be- 
cause the  work  he  has  already  published  has  not  t)e«n  so 
fortunate  as  to  obtain  the  critical  approbation  of  those  gentle- 
men who  are  officially  attached  to  this  public  repertory. 

Were  this  on  dit  founded  in  tact,  the  supposition  (howe\-er 
ridiculous)  would  then  be  inevitable,  that  the  late  right-ho- 
nourable Home  Secretary  had,  ou  the  part  of  her  Majesty's 
Gmnemmenl,  reasoned  as  follows:  "  We  grant  that  a  literary 
gentleman  may  have  permission  to  consult  and  transcribe 
state  papers  for  historical  purposes ;  but  should  the  works 
which  he  may  therp:ifter  publish  not  accord  with  the  views 
and  opinions  (self-interests  of  countc  must  not  be  named)  of 
the  gentlemen  employed  as  keepers  of  those  records,  and  who 
have  themselves  published  sundry  voliuues,  we  ought  at  once 
to  interdict  his  future  nccess  to  such  materials."  Inasmuch  as 
wc  cannot  conceive  that,  by  any  jHissiblc  stretch  of  ingenuity, 
H  detcnuination  like  this  con  be  reconciled  with  fairness,  or 
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justice^  or  commnn  sense,  far  less  with  the  principles  of  a  Ubcnl 
minister  and  calighlencil  scholar,  it  is  almost  superfluous  td 
aay  that  wc  disbeheve  the  report,  though  the  mcru  Bug|;ntwa 
of  such  an  interdict  as  a  pMtible  octmrrence,  seemed  too  n* 
marknble  to  be  pafl»cd  over  in  »lencc.  Yet  that,  id  certaia 
quarters,  such  a  decision  may  have  been  wiahcU  for^  vc  Ccxr 
is  but  too  possible ;  and  could  it  ha^c  taken  pUoe,  the  remit 
of  so  novel  and  unheard-of  an  act,  used  henceforth  as  a  pre- 
cedent, would  obWoiisly  and  inevitablj  be  the  absolute  cloazog 
of  Uic  State-paper  office  in  future  against  the  researchn  of 
every  author  who  did  uoi  wear  the  badge  and  possess  tlw 
sanction  of  a  certain  clique ! 

For,  be  it  observed,  if  there  were  any  plausible  accusatian 
ag^nst  Mr.  Tjticr,  if,  for  example,  errors  were  imputable  to 
his  tmnscripl^,  the  most  effectual  check  to  Im  future  Liboure 
would  be  a  public  exposure  of  those  errors ;  this  being  fully 
in  the  power  of  any  oflicial  or  literary  man  who  is  willing 
to  collate  the  originals  with  tlie  printed  copy,  publishing 
the  result  of  bis  iuvcsligations.  ^Vnd  be  it  remembered  also, 
that,  were  such  charges  made,  it  becomes  a  bomiden  duty  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  l^'tler's  accusers,  n  duty  of  which  the  pubJii: 
with  nght  claim  the  ftiltilment,  that  the  said  chiir^^es  should 
be  thoroughly  investigated ;  and  this  upon  nationid  grouju 
compared  lo  which  the  interestji  or  tastes  of  private  indii 
duals  weigh  not  even  as  a  straw  in  the  balance.  But  wl 
we  recollect  that,  according  to  rumour,  Mr.  Tytler's  ftit 
illustrationst,  drawn  fi-om  State-paper  evidence,  aj-e,  foi 
interdicted  as  regards  Entjlish  history,  but  are  still  sanctioai 
as  regards  that  of  Scotinnd,  the  inconsistency  and  absurc 
become  so  i>alpablc  and  enormous,  that,  were  it  not  for 
national  question  suggested  by  this  particular  cJise,  we  shoulc 
regret  having  bestowed  so  many  words  on  the  subject. 

With  regard  to  the  licence  which  Mr.  Tytlcr  allows  him- 
y»elf  of  modernizing  the  orthograjthy,  obvious  na  are  the  ob- 
jections to  this  method,  we  conceive  tlmt  tliese  lose  their 
force,  when  the  task  is  in  the  hands  of  a  practised  scho- 
lar, u  keen  antiquarian  and  conscientious  stickler  for  iirr-.u 
racy  and  tmth.  We  re(||uire  the  precise  wonis,  but  smxly 
we  Deed  Dot  the  bad  spelliug,  any  more  than  the  bad  haiui- 
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writing,  of  the  original.  In  documents  of  particular  import- 
ance, however, — for  example,  the  autogmph  lUary  of  Edward 
VI. — Mr,  Tytlcr  has  even  gone  the  length  of  having  tjpea 
cast  on  purpoae  to  express  erasures  or  ambiguous  alterations 
in  the  manuscript. 

The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  instead  of  gix-ing  merely  his 
own  notions  of  the  motives  and  sentiments  of  his  characters, 
instead  of  rashly  Imputing  to  them  purposes  which  they 
perhaps  never  entertained,  or  following  submissively  the 
track  of  other  historians,  Mr.  Tytler  makes  his  heroes  and 
heroines  speak  for  themselves  in  their  own  words,  copied 
firom  their  own  handnriting.  It  may  be  a  truism,  but  it  is 
an  im|Hirtant  one,  that  accuracy  among  historians  is  almost 
equally  rare  with  purity  of  motive  in  jjuliticians.  Prejudice 
and  indolence  sway  the  former,  as  passion  and  selt-intercst 
tlie  latter;  besides,  original  documentary  evidence  is  not  to 
b€  obtained  without  advantages  which  few  can  possess^  or 
without  labour  which  very  few  can  undergo.  Yet  if  the  hi- 
storian hapjiens  once  to  have  got  a  name,  his  dicta  are  un- 
dis]>uted,  and  others  follow  him  Uke  a  flock  of  sheep,  how- 
ever inaccurate  he  may  be ;  indeed  the  ftirlher  wrong  he  goes 
upon  certain  points  the  more  likely  he  is  to  be  credited. 

"There  ar?  some  pnbte  In  Eagltsh  history,  or  rather  io  English  feeling 
upon  'history,  which  have  become  port  of  the  natiotml  belief;  they  may 
liiLve  tuvQ  hartily  or  sapcrficiaily  Buumcd ;  they  nmy  be  pnn-ed  bj-  u  good 
evidence  as  the  case  admits  of  to  be  crrooeoUB ;  but  they  ar«  fondly  duDg 
to,  screwed  and  dove-tailed  into  the  mijul  of  the  people,  nod  to  attack  than 
is  a  htstorical  heresy." 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  observe,  that  for  such  portions  of 
the  national  belief  U»c  author  of  the  volumes  before  us  has 
no  sort  of  respect,  and  that  he  breaks  up  such  old  strong- 
holds without  mercy. 

If  truth  be  often  "  stranger  than  fiction,"  we  may  safely  add 
as  a  corollary,  that  tnie  history  is  in  itself  a  severer  libel  against 
human  nature  than  any  which  the  satirist  ever  penned ;  and 
surely  the  arch-fiend  himself  never  contrived  more  striking 
examples  of  Uic  depra\'ity  and  wejiknesa  of  men,  contending 
for  power  and  i>elf,  thou  are  alforded  in  recunis  lell  by  the 
actors  themselves  during  these  brief  reigns  of  Edward  VI. 
and  Mary!  Within  this  period,  of  only  eleven  years,  irnud, 
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treachery,  avarice,  venolity,  blood-thirsty  malcYolfi 
gious  zeal  displayed  in  such  manner  a«  to  indicate  _ 
disputants  on  both  sides  were  ratlicr  posAesaed  by  the  devil 
than  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity — all  titeso  and  a 
hundred  other  hateful  characteristics — were  developed  to  their 
fullest  extent,  producing  a  chain  of  evil  dcctla  and  violent 
punishments,  honlly  paralleled  in  any  other  fera  of  equally 
short  diinilion. 

"Uotaintul  tDDtivefl,  or  perfect  parity  in  public  men  are  rare,  prrlutp* 
impouible  virtuM  in  all  times.  Under  Edward  VI.  tbe  vtaality  or  jailgia 
and  cOttOKUon  wu  •xtreme,  and  there  wai  llttta  affectation  abcpttl  t^ 
matter." — To/,  i.  p.  337. 

"  Wc  may  easily  ima^ne  the  feelings  wUch  would  be  geacratrd  ia  tlur 
bosom  of  a  Secretary-  of  Stale  now-a-dft)-«,  Ij>'  the  arrival  of  a  pipe  of  dart  t 
at  the  door  of  the  Home  Offlco,  with  a  letter  entreating  hU  |;oo<l  hv\\t 
■nd  ftutheruice  for  the  aagmentatios  of  some  titled  iniitor.  So  rou»- 
plctely,"  adds  Mr.  Tytler,  "arc  tiiaeschanfed,and«olaluiitelf  morrdelU 
catety  are  thinp  now  done."— foi.  i.p.  338. 

This  is  a  quaint  conclusion  of  our  author,  llic  pithy 
humoiu- of  certain  old  worthies  seems  unconsciously  to  blend 
with  his  own  s^ie,  and  his  accidental  remark  afibrda  a  tj-xt 
from  which  a  lung  di&course  might  be  preached.  It  appcura 
thei-eby  that  the  &auic  tilings  ore  still  dune,  viz,  that  the  bribes 
are  still  given  and  accepted,  which  of  course  is  going  too  far. 
Yet  the  proposition  slightly  modified  becomes  one  with  which 
wc  thoroughly  agree.  Vices  which  were  overlooked  through 
use  and  wont  in  the  sixteenth  century,  become  altogether  in- 
tolerable as  well  na  odious  in  the  nineteenth.  The  quanhmt 
of  moral  tuq>itiKle,  however,  as  indicated  positively  by  bad 
actions^  or  negatively  by  the  non-pertbnnance  of  good  ac- 
tions, is,  mutatis  nuttandis,  nearly  tlie  some  in  all  ages.  The 
matter  is  always  there,  though  the  fonu  changes.  At  oat 
period  we  burned  so-stylcd  witches,  and  we  still  imprison 
dcbtorfl.  But  taking  the  above  passage  from  Mr.  Tvt',  ' 
work  aupied  de  la  Ivttre,  would  it  not  be  a  pleasiuit  and  . 
fying  employment  for  some  elderly  "  l^irt^tippH"  of  ntir  own 
fl?ra  to  show  the  gradual  rchncment  of  corruption,  and  ex- 
plain how  much  more  elegantly  a  base  trick  can  be  played, 
or  a  dirty  job  managed,  in  the  nineteenth  than  it  was  in  the 
sixteenth  century  ? 

For  introductoiy  notices,  let  what  we  have  alrefldv  uid 
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Buffictfj  oxir  intcntiim  at  prcAent  being  mcrelj  lo  nui  over  the 
Ctmtents  of  these  volumep,  that  our  reiulcra  may  judge  how 
doerring  they  nro  of  a  plnce  in  every  iihmry  of  entertainnitint 
or  instruction.  Nor  will  the  remarks  su^cBted  by  these  old 
records  be  wholly  without  pmctictd  worth,  for  tJiey  may  nt 
least  benefit  ur.  as  tlie  spectiicli.-  of  tlie  dntnkeu  aluvcis  vros  suj>- 
jMiaed  to  enlighten  tlie  youth  of  Sjmrta.  At  present  wa  per- 
ceive how  the  dcmonw  of  party-Rpirit  and  prejiuHce,  of  power 
and  pelf,  which  are  hardly  scpnrahlpj  ha\'e  brought  all  public 
business  to  a  dead  lock,  coastitutional  principles  and  the  most 
desirable  improvements  being  cast  oiidc  and  trampled  on  in 
the  struggle.  In  the  sixteenth  cenlunr'  we  find  the  same  de- 
structive causes  exhibiting  their  ctTccta  in  diflbrcnt  forms, — 
in  fraud,  trencher)*,  venality  and  vindictive  malevolence,  for 
which  it  was  scarcely  thought  requiMte  to  wear  a  mask,  and 
which  led  to  perpetual  acts  of  violence  and  perpetual  change. 
Business  did  not  stop  indeed,  for  men  iu  office  caballed  in 
such  manner  that  they  brought  each  other  in  rapid  succession 
to  tlie  Hcaffold ;  so  there  was  n  per'qMtia  with  a  vengeance, 
only  alternating  trom  bad  to  worse. 

The  plot,  which  Mr.  Tytler  divides  into  three  acts  or  pe- 
riods, opens  with  the  hurry-scurry  incident  upon  the  death  of 
Henry  VIII.,  or  we  should  say  with  lord  Hartforil  writing 
despatches  at  four  in  tlie  morning,  (29th  Jon.  15470  ^^  ^^^ 
chonccUur  Wriothcslcy  soon  aHcrn  ards  weeping  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  so  that  he  cuiiuot  spcuk  articulately.  Of  nubleuieu 
weeping  upon  itate  occasions  we  have  several  examples  in 
these  volumes,  which  are  very  edityiug.  In  lord  Hartfinrd^t 
first  despatches  to  his  friend  tiir  William  Paget,  wc  have  it 
unequivocally  declared  that  the  late  king's  will  is  in  his  (Hurt- 
ford*«)  own  private  keeping,  and  that  he  is  resolved  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly cautiouB  in  the  proinulgution  of  it.  In  Mr,  Tytlcr's 
words,  he  and  his  immediate  associates 

"  opened  it  boforr  the  kiag  or  thr  poillonipaE  were  aude  acquaiotetl  with 
IJcoryV  death,  oad  th(7  \t\M  s  coiuulutioa  wbal  (loniaos  of  this  deed 
werr  proper  to  Ut  communicated  to  the  great  couacil  of  Uie  uitiun.  Hert- 
ford bimscir  deeiDPil  ftotnp  parts  of  it  not  npedicnt  tu  be  divulijod  ;  and 
whilst  parliament  and  the  iiatiuo  ycK  bt-ltcvcd  Henry  to  W  idive,  the  mea- 
■tires  which  were  to  be  adopted  under  the  flew  rci|j:n  were  already  tccrctly 
lofl  b; s  fsctlOD to  wboo)  00  reeisUuiMooald be iaad«."—  Vol.  i. jf.  ig, 
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The  second  eccnc,  if  we  may  continue  so  to  speak,  is  sug- 
gested bj-  a  letter  from  Gardiner,  biahop  of  Winchester, dated 
about  a  week  after  the  king^a  death  :  iii  this  the  right  reverend 
father  complains  that  tomorrow,  when  he  and  his  pariahioners 
"  had  agreed  to  have  a  solemn  dirigc  for  our  late  aovereign  lord 
"  and  master,  certain  players  of  my  Lord  of  Oxford's  do  intend 
"  to  have  n  solemn  playj  to  tn*  who  t^hall  have  most  resort, 
"  they  in  game,  or  1  in  earnest,  which  mc-sccmcth  a  tnan-eDoua 
"  contention." —  Vol.  up.  2 1 .  The  bishop,  though  acaiuUlized 
at  this  competidonj  could  not,  it  appears,  find  out  any  certain 
means  cither  of  stopping  the  play  or  of  preventing  the  con- 
course of  people  thereto;  for,  as  Mr.  Tytler  again  quainlly  ob- 
sen'cR,  the  grief  expressed  by  my  lord  chancellor  Wriothcaley 
"  was  not  shared  by  the  people,  who  were  unnatural  enoogfa 
"  to  rejoice  on  once  more  feeling  their  heads  secure  upon  their 
"  shoulders."  After  the  accession  of  Edward  \T.  this  sftme 
weeping  cliancellor  and  this  facetious  but  immitigable  bishop 
were  looked  on  as  the  leaders  of  the  Romish  party.  In  queen 
Mary's  time,  alluding  to  the  English  exiles  who  had  ne<l  on 
account  of  their  religion,  the  bishop  elegantly  said,  **  T  will 
"  watch  their  supplies,  so  that  they  shall  eat  their  nails,  and 
"  then  feed  on  their  finger-ends."  But  "  threatened  folks," 
adils  the  same  authority,  "  hvelongj  and  before  the  confessors 
'^  were  brought  to  that  bill  of  fare  the  bishop  was  eaten  of 
"  wonns  himself." — Vol.  I.  p.  23.  Dimng  the  short  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  when  Romanism  was  at  a  distrount,  Oardiner,  as 
it  may  be  remembered,  fcU  into  prison,  whence  in  15'I9  he 
complained  as  follows : 

"  My  lonU,  I  have  continued  licre  in  Uiia  miserable  prisoQ  oaw  one  ytmr, 
one  quarter  and  one  nonthj  tbU  umc  day  that  I  write  these  lay  lettcrB, 
with  Wttut  of  air  to  relieve  my  body,  want  of  boolu  to  nrlieve  my  mind, 
want  of  gooj  compiny  the  only  solace  in  this  world,  and  finally  want  of 
a  jiMl  oauw  why  1  bbould  have  come  hither  at  all." 

We  introduce  his  plaint  only  for  the  sake  of  the  reception 
it  met  with,  which  may  serve  as  a  generic  formulary  for  the 
style  in  which  persons  in  power  usually  treat  applicalinnR, 
even  froui  those  of  congenial  character,  who  have  once  fHllcn 
into  distress.  "This  letter  the  lords  received  in  good  part, 
laughed  very  merrily  thereat,  and  sold  he  had  a  pteaiuint  hcml, 
but  they  took  no  steps  for  his  colargemcat." — Vol,  up,  108. 
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Next  comes  on  tbc  field  Johu  Dudley,  viscouut  Li&Ie, 
afterwards  eurl  of  Warwick  and  duke  of  Northumberland, 
who  attached  himself  with  great  zeal  tu  that  faction  which 
had  ao  quietly  made  Hartford,  better  known  as  duke  of  So- 
jcrsct.  Lord  Protector.  That  he  after^vards  should  betray 
id  imprison  the  man  whom  he  had  contributed  to  exalt,  and 
by  whom  in  return  he  was  enriched,  might  be  cxijcctcd  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Such  couducl  waa  a  ia  mode  in  those  days. 
We  do  things  not  absolutely  dissimilar  now ;  only,  as  Mr. 
Tyllcr  ohscnes,  the  management  is  infinitely  more  delicate. 

During  Kdward's  minority  his  council  took  special  care  to 
be  rewarded  for  the  great  labour  they  bestowed  on  the  affaira 
of  the  nation,  and  did  enrich  themselves  most  amply.  Tliey 
had  no  notion  of  that  sort  of  patriotism  which  thinks  more  uf 
public  than  private  interests;  and  if  they  would  not  attend  for 
nothing,  neither  would  John  of  Warwick,  in  partictdar,  de- 
vote his  energies  and  influence  to  the  Protector's  cimso  with- 
out being  well  paid  for  it,  and  accordingly  we  And  him  driving 
bai^gains  with  Paget  at  the  following  rate. 

"  '  Maatcr  Sccrefauy,'  sbtb  be,  '  pcrcluuicc  some  foUu  will  allege  coosi- 
dprnticraB  couccraiog  the  ooa-u»igDment  of  the  lonlBhip  of  Warwick.  Bay- 
ing it  JB  a  fttately  cssUe.  and  a  goodlr  park,  and  a  great  royalty.  To  tliis 
it  may  be  answered  the  castle  of  itself  ia  not  able  to  lodge  a  good  baron 
with  hia  train ;  for  all  the  one  Aide  of  the  said  caatle,  with  also  the  dungeon 
tower,  is  clearly  ruioated  and  dovra  to  the  ground ;  and  that  of  late  the  Kiag'a 
Majesty  that  dead  is,  hath  sold  all  the  chief  and  pnncipal  tnanors  that  be- 
long unto  the  Mid  earldom  and  castle ;  90  at  this  prt-scnt  there  is  no  landa 
beloDipng  to  it,  bttt  the  reot<i  of  certain  houses  in  the  town,  and  ci-rtaia 
meadowB  with  the  park  of  Wef^nock.  Of  the  which  castle  with  the 
pork,  and  also  of  the  town,  I  Am  Constable,  high  Steward  and  Master  of  the 
game,  witli  also  the  herbage  of  the  park  during  my  life  ;  and  because  of  the 
Dame,  lamtht  mon  duinut  to  havt  the  thims  \  and  also  1  am  come  of  one  of 
the  daughters  and  hetr«  of  the  right  and  not  defiled  line.  I  will  rebate  port 
of  my  fees  in  my  portion,  to  bav-c  the  same  ca»lte,  meadows  and  park.  *  * 
•  •  •  And  in  caK  they  will  not  condestrnd  to  me  for  the  lordship  of 
Warwick,  as  is  aforesaid,  i  pray  you  then  \v\  me  haw  Tuiibridgc  and  Pens* 
har^t,  that  wok  the  Buckingham's  landn  in  Kent  oa  parcel  of  my  portion. 
witli  al5i>  Ilawlilcn  that  was  my  own  ;  and  whether  1  have  the  one  or  the 
other,  let  Canonbury  be  our  portion.'  " — I'oi.  i.  p.  28. 

After  this  specimen  of  bargainings,  or  begging,  on  the  part  nf 
a  British  peer  and  councillor  in  1547)  we  come  totwo  early  let- 
ters of  queen  Mary,  which  give  Mr.  Tytler  occasion  to  remark 
that  her  majeaty'a  character  has  been  considerably  misrepre- 
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\ieA,  These  letters  arc  no  doubt  prepnRAKKsing^  and 
tain  applications  to  the  duke  nnd  tluchoss  of  SomcrKt  Tor 
pensions  to  certain  old  servants.  But  we  sugpeet  that  most 
people  are  vaatly  amiable  at  one  period  of  life,  as  kittens  are 
before  they  grow  up  into  cats,  or  patriots  before  they  tnln  pos- 
session of  the  treasury  benches.  Mr.  Tytlcr  Aucceecls  very 
well  in  proving  that  the  advisers  about  queen  Mar^-,  when  b 
power,  were  vorsc  than  herself,  and  that  by  nature  ahn  iraa 
more  weak  than  wicked.  But  so  desirous  is  he  of  olcoriog 
awny  the  cloiuU  from  her  memory,  that  he  oren  regrets  being 
obliged  to  admit  that  she  was  uf^ly. 

Next,  by  a  short  letter  of  the  bishop  of  Westminster,  we 
are  transposed  into  the  thick  of  the  emperor  Cluu-]e«  the 
Fifth's  war  agniust  the  proteatants  in  Germany,  when  be  di^ 
feated  John  Frederic,  rcigniug  elector  of  Saxony.  This  John 
was  one  of  the  noblest  and  moat  heroic  apirita  that  e\*ef  ex- 
isted. Charles,  having  taken  him  prisoner,  treated  him,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  with  contumely  and  cjnuelty. 

"  The  Rlrctor,  aotiD  after  hit  l>ciiig  tnkcn  prisoner,  gave  a  line  instanc*  ni 
that  constancy  and  sweetncM  of  dispo&iliun  which  rould  Dot  be  ovarcone 
by  the  icvereftt  reverira.  Chorle*,  iininiiliately  aHrr  tlia  liatUe,  banafed 
WttlcobcTg  I  in  which  town  Sybillq  of  CIcvm,  Frnlehc's  ntfii,  with  thdr 
ehildrcn,  hod  hoped  to  be  uTe,  and  which  for  a  wliile  d«fi«d  th«  utmoat  d*- 
fort*  of  the  imperiallttA.  To  terrify  the  place  into  a  ninvtMkr,  tha  Kmparor 
condemned  John  Fredartck  to  death  t  trustJag  that  hiiwifo,  SybiUn.  would 
purcbaM  hii  lifo  by  the  ckUver}'  of  thi  town.  When  informad  of  tb«  Ma> 
tcDce,  he  bad  jiut  lat  down  to  his  ravourite  game  of  chest,  and  louktng  op 
he  calmly  observed.  'This  blow  ia  Unlled  Dot  against  me,  but  a^iMl 
Wittenberg  and  my  poor  wife.  Woold  that  Sybilla  cuald  bear  such  B«WS 
as  well  as  I  can  I  What  Is  the  low  or  gain  of  a  few  days  lo  «  wum>out  old 
man  i  To  mc  the  sentence  ha&  no  terrors!  Come.  Emeel.'  said  he,  than 
cbecrftiUy  taming  to  the  Uuke  of  iJruuBwlck,  his  antagonist  at  chaai  and 
his  rellow.prisoner,  '  come,  for  oil  Uua  we  shall  not  lose  our  gania.'  **— 

From  politic  motiTes  Charles  bestowed  the  now  vacant 
electorate  upon  John's  brother  Maurice,  olthougli  tlic  latter 
was  a  lutheran ;  for  it  was  the  cm{u<ror*B  plan  at  this  juaottire 
to  holdout  that  be  warred,  not  for  the  !*nko  of  relij»ion,  but  of 
jKace  and  good  order.  That  this  Maurice  should,  five  yevH 
afterwards,  turn  round  on  Charles  and  prove  his  most  formi- 
dablc  enemy  is  no  more  tlian  mijorht  be  expected  in  those  ttmc*, 
nor,  acoordins  ^  ^^  circumstances  of  the  case,  can  he  be 
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blamed  on  that  score  John  lived  to  witness,  in  May  1552, 
the  success  of  his  brother'ii  military  talents  against  the  em- 
peror, who  was  then  at  Inspruch,  tu  the  Tyrol,  supcrintcndiog 
Uie  deliberations  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  With  such  aecreay 
and  rapidity  were  Maurice's  movements  then  performed,  that 

"  before  Charles  had  time  to  retire,  Maurice  forecd  the  Tainmis  puwn  of 
Bhrcahergt  nuulfi  priMia«TS  a  diviiion  of  thnc  tbouBand  imiichAlliU  nho 
ftefendcd  than,  and  had  oearly  taken  Cmar  himaelf,  who  w&s  juat  sitting 
down  to  topper.  He  neaped  howwer;  butllcdby  toKhlightfmm  liutpntck 
with  Buch  precipitation  that  Maurice  when  he  arrived  round  the  imperial 
han>iuct  slill  suuktng  on  tlic  tablr.  Nor  did  the  emperor  think  hlnuelf  la 
ftafi-ty  till  he  liod  reached  Villach  in  Carinthia." — f'ol.  \.  p.  363. 

Thcrcafterthe  magnanimous  John  Frederic  was  freed  from 
hl«  long  imprisonment  by  Ins  oppressor,  in  the  vain  hope  that 
he  would  co-opentte  against  his  own  brother. 

It  is  remarkable  that  almost  all  the  original  memoranda 
about  Charles  V.  arc  strikingly  graphic  At  the  time  when 
he  had  deposed  John  Frederic  he  ia  thus  described  by  De 
Thou: 

"  The  Emperor  was  mounted  npon  a  bay  Spaoiah  jemiet,  covcrvd  with 
hotuings  or  scarlet  silk,  fringed  witli  gold.  He  vrurc  a  coat  uf  mail  which 
gBtter«d  with  gold,  and  had  a  icariet  scarf  over  his  breant,  which  U  the  ho- 
noarable  badge  of  the  houac  of  Burgundy.  Arrayed  thu«,  and  holding  a 
short  broad-bladcd  jamlin  ia  his  hand^  be  appeared  not  unUke  the  nnowiKd 
CiBUj  aa  be  formerly  jiawtd  the  Rabicon,  when,  after  haTiug  rejected  every 
offer  of  peace,  he  placed  his  hopes  in  nothing  tint  victory." — f  V.  i.  p.  M. 

Compare  him  in  this  plight  with  the  description  of  tiim  now 
first  published  in  Mr.  Tytler's  second  volume,  when  Charles's 
fortimes,  as  a  persecutor  of  the  protestants  in  Germany,  were 
ou  the  wane.     Sir  K.  Morosyac  then  says, — 

"  I  ftHind  the  emperor  at  a  bare  table,  wlthoat  a  carpet  or  anything  elie 
upon  it,  aaviog  his  cloak,  his  bruah,  his  spectacles  aiul  his  ptck-tooth.  *  * 

*  *  Hs  did  not  suSar  rai  to  go  on,  but  on  tha  least  pause  that  1  could 
nuke,  he  did  utter  unto  me  ia  gentle  words  that  be  took  the  King  hb  good 
brollirr's  letters  in  very  thankittl  part,  saying  as  well  as  be  could,  for  he 
WBA  newly  rid  of  bis  gimt  and  fever,  and  lliereforc  Us  nuthi-t  lip  wa*  in  two 
places  broken  mit,  and  he  was  foned  to  keep  a  green  k<af  witliin  liin  month 
at  his  tonic's  end,  a  remedy,  as  ( took  ii,  i^inst  such  his  dryness  as  ia 
his  talk  did  i^ncreaee  upon  bim,"— f'tfJ.  it.  pf.  135-136. 

But,  to  return  to  ilomtstic  aflhirs,  the  career  of  Thomas 
lord  Seymour,  the  protector's  brother  and  lord  high  ad- 
miral, comes  next  under  review.    It  ha«  been  the  fashion  of 
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historians  to  extenuate  the  fatilta  of  thin  nobleman,  and 
heap  ali  possible  blame  oi  cruelty  on  Somerset,  fur  havinj; 
la&t  signed  the  dcalh-worrunt  of  his  on  n  brother.  (The  kh 
be  it  remembered,  was  their  nephew.)  From  the  eiideuce 
forded  by  Mr.  Tytler  however,  or  rather  we  should  any  bi 
the  ipgigsima  verba  of  the  brothers  in  the  letters  now  first 
pubUshed,  we  are  led  to  form  conclusions  somewhat  diAerenI 
In  a  letter  uf  lord  Seymour  to  his  intended  consort,  quccd 
Catherine  Parr,  during  his  courtship,  (17th  May,  15-17,)  h( 
Bufficienlly  indicates  his  craftiness,  suspicious  temper 
ambition. 

"*  I  bave  Dot  u  ycl  attempted  my  suit.'  sayabe«  '  for  that  I  would  first  W 
tliurouglily  in  credit  ere  I  wuuld  movt-  thcsatoc;  brscccliini;  your  Eli|^ncM 
Ukftt  I  may  not  so  usv  ray  «aid  nuil  that  thryshuiiKf  think  nml  licreaftcr  east 
in  my  tt^th  thnt  by  their  ftutt  I  attained  your  good-will ;  for  hidierto  I  an 
out  of  all  their  dan^r,  for  aiiy  pleasure  they  have  dooe  for  me.  vvtiftln 
thanks,  and  as  1  judge  your  Hi^iucsa  may  say  the  like,  tbersffire,  by  sunr 
advice  we  will  keep  us  so  ;  nothing  mistrnstiDg  the  gondm^u  of  Ood,  but  tliaij 
wc  shall  be  as  able  to  keep  out  of  their  danger  a»  they  shall  be  out  of  ours  ;{ 
yet  I  mean  not  but  to  use  thdr  friendship,  to  bring  our  purpose  to  pass, 
occasion  shall  serve.'" — Vol.  i.  p.  G:i. 

.   On  the  other  hand^  the  letters  addressed  to  lord  Scyiu< 
by  his  brother  show  the  atronj^cst  evidence  of  sincere  good 
intentions.    After  a  calm  and  kind  remonstrance  with  tlie, 
lord  admiral  (Sept  1,  1548,)    for  having  allowed  cause 
complaints  against  him  for  tyrannical  conduct,  the  Prot 
thus  concludes ; 

"We  would  wish  rather  to  hear  that  oil  the  king's  subjeets  were  of  ytm 
gently  and  liberally  entreated  with  honour,  than  that  any  one  ahnnld  be 
said  to  be  of  you  either  injured  or  extremely  handled.  Such  is  the  hard 
HffrrtioK  wv  do  bear  tuwoids  you,  and  so  glad  we  he  to  hear  any  compl 
of  you." — tel.  ir/i.  133. 

These  last  words  obviously  allude  to  insinuations  which  had' 
been  made  by  the  lord  admiral  of  unkindnesa  on  his  bro- 
ther's part.  And  on  the  same  1st  of  Sci)teml)er  the  Protector 
wrote  a  second  letter,  M-hich  is  of  congratulation  on  queen 
Catherine  Parr's  accouchtnent.  It  is  such  as  an  unfoeling^ 
man  or  hypocrite  could  scarcely  contrive  to  pen. 

To  those  who  take  pleasure  in  historical  oontrovctny,  Uie  \ 
evidence  afTonlcd  in  Mr.  Tytlix's  work  respecting  the  Tarioa4 
plots  luid  plRus  of  the  lord  admiral  mil  be  found  very  intcr-j 
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csting.  It  shoold  be  remembered,  that  afler  the  death  of  hi& 
royal  consort  queen  Ciithenne,  he  aimed  at  no  less  than  se- 
curing  for  huu&elf  the  hand  of  the  lady  Elizabeth,  and  be 
Btill  rvtamcd  under  his  gtuirdiaQslup  the  lady  Jsnc  Grey, 
having  plotted  a  marriage  between  her  and  the  young  king. 
Among  the  ilocumeata  now  first  published  by  Mr.  Tytler,  we 
find  a  confession  by  sir  John  Cheek,  in  which  that  celebrated 
scholar  depose.^  to  the  lord  ndminil  having  requested  him  to 
obtain  privately  the  king's  signature  to  a  slip  of  paper  on 
which  YFtste  inscribed  these  words : 

'"My  Lords,  1  pray  you  favour  ray  lord  admirel  mine  ddcIc's  tuit, 
wluch  he  will  make  uDlo  you.'  ^Vhe^eupOD  sir  Jubn  says.  '  1  aiuwervdf 
my  lord  Paget  bad  given  me  cummaDdnioDt  that  the  king's  Majesty  iliould 
B)gn  DO  bill  wiOiuul  bifl  band  were  at  the  eAmc  before;  and  ihcrcfort  I 
dur»t  not  be  so  bold  as  tn  delirer  it,  nor  to  cAwuf  the  king'n  M»j^>aty  cither 
to  write  it  or  else  to  ftet  hia  hand  ante  it.  K«  Mtd  1  might  do  it  well 
enough.'  "  &e. — t'ol.  i.  p.  154. 

On  the  conduct  of  the  Protector  at  his  brother's  trial  sir 
J.  Mackintosh  and  Dr.  Lingard  have  both  put  the  harshest 
construction.  Mr.  Tytler  suggests  that  their  statements  woidd 
have  been  very  different,  ruuld  they  have  referred  to  the  MS. 
Council-b(K)k8  of  Edward,  instrnd  of  btung  contented  with  the 
Lords*  Journals.  According  to  the  former,  it  appears  that 
the  charge  of  being  unfeeling  and  viDdictive  is  by  no  means 
justly  imputable  tu  the  Protector. 

But  whatever  might  be  the  real  motives  and  feelings  of 
Somerset  at  his  brother's  trial,  his  temper  and  demeanour  in 
the  council  aftcnvards  became  fierce  and  overbearing;  he  had 
many  enemies,  and  the  snare  was  already  woven  around  him 
from  which  there  was  to  be  no  escape,  this  being  visible  also 
to  the  eyes  of  evcrj*  one  else,  though  he  himself  marked  it  not. 
We  pass  over  divers  letters  on  foreign  affairs,  also  some  which 
are  illustrative  of  the  early  character  of  the  afterwards  so  noto- 
rious Cecil,  in  order  to  follow  out  the  fate  of  the  Protector. 
It  is  a  portion  of  historj-  lulhcrto  very  obscure,  and  which  Mr» 
Tytler  has  done  more  than  any  one  else  to  enUghten.  Ailcr 
the  cxectition  of  the  lord  admiral,  the  next  important  c^ent 
in  our  domestic  history  was  the  insurrection  in  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall,  now  raging  too  in  the  midland  counties.  The 
Protector's  party  and  thai  of  his  determined  enemy  Warwick 
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appeared  unanimouR  on  one  point  at  all  evcntA.  The  rcbcHjOQ 
must  be  quashed  ;  and  after  pxpostulalory  proclamatioiu  had 
been  tried  in  vain,  this  object  was  effected  summarily  emugb, 
the  inBurgeuts  *'ha%ing  been  defeated  ot  Exeter  by  UumcO, 
*'  with  the  Loss  of  a  tlioueand  mcu,  and  In  Dussindalc  in  a  ittO 
**  more  sanguinan,-  aclian  by  the  earl  of  Warwick.  Kett  wu 
«  hanged  on  Nom-ich  castle,  his  brother  William  on  Wy 
"  ham  steeple,  and  nine  others  on  the  oak  of  Kctbi 
—  Vol.  up.  195.  As  belonging  to  this  cN-ent,  there  is  a 
of  t-he  then  lord  chancellor,  Ryche,  which  is  too  cdifyine  ta  be 
passed  over  unnoticed.  ]n  it  his  lord&hip,  previous  to  the 
trialj  not  only  arranges  the  best  evidence  ngainat  the  defend- 
ants, but  decides  on  the  most  suitable  place  for  their  cxevutsoa. 
Yet  this  chancellor  has  been  specially  eulogized  in  Lloj 
**  English  Worthies,"  and  also  in  the  "  Biogniphia  Britannic 
Such  methods  of  proceeding,  however,  with  regard  to 
trials  of  state-prisoners^  were  not  merely  allowable,  but 
aidcred  quite  en  rdffle,  in  those  days. 

So  the  rcbclUun  was  put  down ;  hut  no  sooner  wras  that 
point  carried,  than  the  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed  to 
deprive  Somerset  of  his  power  began  openly  to  betray  ilaet^ 
and  he  was  quickly  hurled  trom  his  almost  regal  deratioD. 
In  the  beginning  of  September  the  insui^nts  were  rout 
on  the  25th  of  that  mouth  we  find  him  still  in  full  authf 
but  on  the  lOth  of  Octolwr  he  is  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  and  on  the  23th  is  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower. 

The  commencement  of  the  conspiracy  was  plainly  enou^ 
marked. 

"  AAcr  that  tliMc  hurly  hurlift  worr  thorougMy  quirtod,  many  of 
lords  of  tho  realm  u  well  councilloia  u  others,  mialiklrtg;  the  gftvrmt 
of  tlic  I*rotector,  begsn  to  witli<lraw  thenuelrcs  ttoa  court,  and  re«oittnf~ 
to  London,  fvlt  to  Kcret  cofiBultatioD  for  redrat  of  things  i  but  nanuJjr, 
fur  the  (lisplacin;  of  tlic  lord  l'rot«ctor.  And  suildenly,  a|>o&  what  oeca> 
liou  many  marvelled,  but  few  kovw,  every  tord  nud  coudciUot  wuit  thraai^ 
the  City  inw/tonn/,  and  bod  their  tcrventA  likcwiM  wtnfioni'U,  «Itrndi<v 
U|K>D  them  in  new  livvritrs,  lu  the  i^irat  wuaderluf^  of  many ;  and  at 
last,  tt  great  assembly  of  the  said  councillors  was  mode  at  the  rorl  nf  Vii 
wick's  lodging,  which  was  then  at  Etie  Place  in  Holborn.  whitbtraU 
ctiaredcnitea  in  tliis  matter  caior  privily  annnl.  and  Ijnaliy  concloikdl 
powess  the  Towvr  of  London." — I'ot.  i.  p.  'jU4. 

'Hie  truth  is  that  Warwick^s  star  was  now  to  the  luooodut, 


lar  feeling  in  London,  nt  uU  events,  was 
by  no  means  against  the  Protector,  yet,  with  the  exct:ptiou  of 
only  four  or  five,  ali  the  members  of  the  council  were  liraily 
in  league  with  Wan^ick  for  Somerset's  destruction.  How 
nobiy  and  amiably  that  small  minority  oflem-ards  acquitted 
themselves  of  their  duty  as  true  and  steadfast  friends,  Mr. 
Tytlcr  has  taken  care  to  illustrate  in  the  most  forcible 
manner. 

The  next  five  pages  exhibit  the  extraordinary  and  feveriiih 
cffort«  made  by  Somerset  to  defend  himself  against  the  |>otent 
and  extensive  faction,  of  whose  intentiuii  he  was  at  but  fully 
aware.  His  first  step  was  in  the  form  of  a  brief  procliunation 
from  the  king  to  all  bis  loving  subjects,  calling  on  them  to  re- 
pair fortbwitb  to  his  palace  of  Hampton  Court,  "  in  most  dc- 
"  fensible  array,  with  hamcas  and  weapons  to  defend  his  moat 
**  royal  person,  and  his  most  entirely  beloved  uncle  the  Lord 
<*  Protector,  against  whom  certain  hath  attempted  a  most 
"  dangerous  conspiracy."  The  second  document  of  this  kind 
is  a  longer  proclamation,  ostenBibly  written  by  a  triead  of  the 
government.  This,  it  appears,  waa  dropptd  about  tht  streets 
qf  London,  and  is  inscribed  on  the  back  "  read  and  give  it 
Jurth'*    It  colls  on  all  true  Englishmen  to  beware  of  a 

"  ioriot  crafty  tnUon,y\)\e\i  Arayii  tA  one  mui  and  shoot  at  another. 
Weigh  their  devilUh  policy.  Pint  t  wbcrpu  th«y  hav«  tike  bribera.  uo- 
doDo  and  murdered  the  kiog'a  true  cubjectA;  and  now  fcoriag  that  the 
Lord  P/ot«ctor,  according  to  hi*  promise,  would  have  rcUresavd  tbiiiga  in 
Ibv  court  of  paiUamrnt,  which  he  shortlr  intended  lo  buw  set,  to  the  la- 
tent that  the  poor  Commons  might  be  godly  eased,  aiid  things  well  re- 
dreAAed  ;  to  defeat  him  of  the  wid  goud  purpose,  tliey  now  out  of  mere 
malice  haw  coospirvd  hii  death ;  which  done,  they  will  find  the  mcaos 
ihottly  after,  to  dispatch  yoar  nioit  oobJe  liegs  lord)  partly  for  their  in- 
•atiate  covetisc  and  ambition,  and  partly  to  phut  again  the  doctrino  of  tho 
Devil  and  Antichrist  of  Rome."— fV.  i.  y,  306. 

At  the  same  time  the  Protector  drew  up  a  abort  hand- bill  in 
a  similar  but  more  guarded  strain,  which  is  endorsed  "  tbe 
copy  of  tlie  bill  sowed  amongst  the  Commom.^* 

There  was  not  only  this  dispersing  and  BOu-ing  of  bills 
among  the  peojile,  but  a  peri)etuiU  fire  of  letter-writing  among 
both  factions,  (o  get  each  other  to  assemble  and  concentrate 
their  forces.  The  lords,  led  by  Warwick,  averred  that  the 
king's  person  was  endangered  hf  the  treasonable  ploU  of  the 
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lord  Protector.  The  duke  on  the  other  »idc,  speakii^  nlwmi 
in  the  name  of  the  youni^  l«ing»  («"ho  cared  not  a  nish  -whjt 
became  of  his  uncle.)  upbraided  the  lords  aa  the  niit.hore  of  a 
malignant  conspiracy  against  the  crowD,  whilst  both  factiow 
determined  to  appeal  to  the  Rword.  This  appe{u^  to  have  bees 
the  state  of  things  on  the  6th  of  October. 

But  the  snai-e  closed  in  rapidly  upon  the  duke  of  SomcncC, 
and  there  came  no  succour.  He  had  only  one  chance,  vii. 
to  treat  the  conspiring  lords  as  the  country  insurgenta  hid 
before  been  treated  j  aceordinply  he  WTote  to  Buxnnion  up 
lord  Russell  and  sir  William  Herbert,  who  were  atiU  ntt^e 
head  of  troops  ^\'hich  had  been  employed  against  the  rebels. 
But  in  that  quartej*,  as  in  every  other,  Wanvjclc'g  influence 
had  l)ccn  beforehand  with  him.  Lord  RubscU  and  sir  W, 
Herbert  deprecated  bloodshed,  advised  a  pacitic  arrangcnirot 
of  the  disputes  betwixt  the  Pi-otector  and  his  council,  feci 
but,  in  short  and  in  plain  English,  Ihcy  had  entered  into  ■ 
coalition  with  Warwidc. 

There  was  now  no  mode  of  defence  left,  and  Somerset  had 
only  to  think  of  honourably  resigning  the  protectorate,  stipu- 
lating merely  that  his  life  and  liberty,  his  honours  and  cstvtw, 
were  to  be  left  to  him ;  all  which,  as  we  shall  soon  ace,  tteb  so- 
lemnly promised.  Perhaps  he  endeavoured Ui  tH:Iievc  such  pro- 
mises in  spite  of  his  better  judgementj  for  a  very  nlight  know- 
ledge of  the  world  would  have  sutticed  for  predicting  that  they 
were  made  to  be  broken.    It  was  quite  clear  to  his  opponents 
that  Somerset  must  resign  ;  but  as  he  still  liad  the  king  in  his 
power,  and  had  his  own  armed  scnants  and  those  of  the 
household  about  him,  his  person  could  not  be  arrested  nmhly. 
Therefore  it  was  necessary-  that  he  himself  should  be  deccircd 
by  false  protestations  ;  that  Cranmer,  Paget  and  Smith,  who 
had  hitherto  adhered  to  him,  should  be  intimidated  or  sw- 
duced ;  lastly,  that  the  king:'8  feelings  should  bo  moved  in 
their  favour  by  a  false  accotmt  of  their  motives  and  procieed- 
ings. 

For  their  last  deceptive  measures  they  found  a  willing  tool 
in  sir  Philip  Hoby,  who  was  despatched  to  ^Vindsor,  whitlit-p 
tlic  court  had  then  removed,  bearing  letters  ojtm  and  letters 
secret,  together  with  verbol  messages  too  important  to  be 
trusted  on  paper.  Paget  and  Smith  were  secretly  admonished, 
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that  they  must  citlicr  concur  in  the  gross  deception  about  to 
he  pnicdsed  nn  the  dttlce,  .ind  tend  themselves  to  measures  fur 
securing  his  person,  or  else  prepare  to  ahai*  his  incvitahle  fate- 

The  unfortunate  Protector  had  now  only  four  friends 
around  him,  and  in  them  he  imagined  that  he  could  confi- 
dently trust.  These  were  Cnmmer,  Paget,  Smith  and  Cecil. 
The  latter,  with  his  usual  inherent  cunning,  contrived  by 
Bome  means  or  another  to  back  out  of  the  scrape:  sir 
Thomas  Smith  alone  showed  his  true  nobility  and  contempt 
of  threats  by  remaining  steadfast  to  the  last.  But  as  to 
Cranmcr  and  Paget,  they  not  only  came  over  to  the  party  of 
Warwick,  but,  with  a  meanness  and  duplicity  almost  uupar- 
alteled,  they  Kcaluusly  engaged  in  the  betrayal  of  the  penc- 
secuted  individnol,  who  still  reckoned  oa  them  as  friends. 
Henceforward  every  letter  which  the  deluded  Somerset 
wrote  was  intercepted,  or  counteracted  in  its  effect,  by  the 
very  individuals  to  whom  he  entrusted  it,  and  on  whose  fide- 
lity bis  fate  depended.  The  last  scene  is,  in  its  way,  superb. 
After  a  profusion  of  the  most  flattering  speeches  ou  tlic  part 
of  the  amiable  sir  P.  Hoby,  (foUowiug  up  the  tone  of  the  open 
letters,)  after  lua  reiterated  and  solemn  declarations  that  his 
party  desired  no  personal  annoyance  or  injury  of  any  kind 
to  the  duke  of  Somerset,  nor  any  infriugemcnL  on  his  lands 
or  goods,  this  diabolical  farce  wintb  up  as  follows :— "  Upon 
**  this,  all  the  aforenamed  there  present  wept  for  joy,  and 
"  thanked  God,  and  prayed  for  the  Lords.  Mr.  Comptroller 
**  [Sir  William  Paget]  fell  down  on  his  knees,  and  clasped  the 
"duke  about  the  knees,  and  weeping  said:  *  Oh  my  lord! 
"  ye  see  now  what  my  Lords  be  ! !  * " — Vol.  i.  p.  239. 

Let  it  not  be  foi^tten  that  this  kneeling  and  weeping 
Comptroller  was  the  identical  Paget  who  had  been  So- 
merset's friend  and  correspondent  at  the  outset  of  his  career. 
The  result  is  too  well  known  to  need  dwelling  upon.  The 
s(>ccious  promises  were  every  one  broken.  The  Duke  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  uud  though  liis  life  was  then  spannl 
yet  it  was  not  spared  long.  As  for  the  king,  he  betrayed  the 
most  perfect  inditicrcnce  on  the  occasion  j  and  the  Protector 
being  got  rid  of,  the  next  step  of  course  was  to  reward  and 
enrich  Wanvick  and  his  titled  companions  who  had  brought 
about  the  rcvulutioD. 
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With  the  iinprisoiiment  of  Somerset  enda  the  first  KctMi 
of  Mr.Tytlcr's  work.    The  next  act  of*  the  dmina  U 
irilh  evcntA  betwixt  this  and  the  death  of  £dward  VI. 

Warwick  did  not  merely  practice  treachery  with  legutl  1^ 
tlic  man  whom  he  deposed  ;  he  would  prubably  bare  beco 
unabli!  to  carry  hit  point  had  it  not  t>e«n  for  the  dWturn 
hopes  iliat  he  held  out  to  the  catholic  party.  At  the  bead  of 
whom  was  the  lacrjmoac  ex-chaiiccllor  Wriothesley.  But  m 
sooner  was  Warwick  established  in  power  as  dtike  of  Nortb* 
uiubcrlond,  than  he  unequivocally  mBnifcsted  hia  reaoluboa 
to  humour  the  youiig  king  in  lus  abborruncc  of  RommiiB  ( 
and  the  bofies  of  the  catliolic  party,  who  expected  grand  i^ 
suits  from  ihe  revolution,  were  blighted. 

Nc&r  the  comroencenicnt  of  the  second  period,  we  find  thtf 
the  imfortunate  lord  Protector  was  allowed  a  sort  of  modillcd 
Ii1>erty,  being  permitted  to  reside  in  one  of  his  own  houAes  on 
condition  that  he  never  wont  above  four  miles  ihcrcfrom) 
this  indulgence  liad  been  bargained  for  and  piirchiMd  by  lu« 
paying  a  fine  of  10,000/. !  Ilierenftcr  it  happened  tliat  lord 
de  I^isle,  Warwick's  eldest  son,  formed  an  attacbmunt  to  and 
married  Somerset's  daughter.  'ITiis  led  ostensibly  to  a  re- 
conciliation betwixt  the  new  and  cx*dictator:  but  thoKe  only, 
who  arc  ignorant  of  human  nature,  as  it  manifests  itself 
public  men,  would  tnist  to  this. 

We  are  soon  al^envardi  presented  with  ft  seriea  of  Icttcft' 
by  sir  John  Mason,  one  of  the  craftiest  and  cleverest  of  our 
then  existing  diplomatists,  and  which  throw  importJint  Itght^ 
on  the  slate  of  soc^it-ty  and  politics  of  the  times.  Sir  Jol 
was  a  atateamau  who,  as  Mr.  Tytler  says,  must  have  b*dj 
more  of  the  willow  than  the  oak,  as  he  kept  in  constant  foroi 
thiriug  the  rt.-igii&  of  Hcnr\-,  RdwanI,  Mary  and  EUsabcthi 
and  he  has  IcfV  us  his  own  hints  to  all  future  tiimnien  undcf] 
troubled  govcnuueuta. 

"  Four  thinp,"  u  he  ssyi,  "  kept  bita  fn  uadn*  sll  tha  rwohitiana  dBriof 
tlic  four  {irinccs'  rcigot  wliotu  be  wrvrd.  1.  That  he  thought/fw  /Amy* 
woulU  save  A  man.  3,  Tliat  be  was  oiwafa  intinialc  with  the  cxactcA, 
lawyer  orul  ablvat  fa«-ourite.  3.  That  be  epAkv  litUe  and  writ  Icm.  4^ 
Ibat  be  attained  to  aomcthitig  which  vacli  party  esteemed  scrTic««t}]c  tc 
them,  and  was  M  moJcnle  tbst  sll  tfaoagbt  him  tlieir  own."— /'of.  f.  ^. 
283. 
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proclamaiiou  touching  the  price  of  cheese  and  butter/'  arc 
humourutisly  givea,  aiicl  in  Mr.  T^tlcrs  upiuioa  ^  neither 
**  Smith  nor  Turgnt  could  have  expressed  themselves  more 
"  clearly  on  the  snbject  of  free  trade,  and  the  wisdom  of 
**  Icttring  commoditie«  to  iind  their  own  imrestricted  pricts 
I       "  and  level .»—  Voi.  i.  p.  339. 

But  rather  than  extract  them,  wc  prefer  to  notice  «  letter 
^^of  Hopcr,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  who  has  been  chaructcriKcd 
^■by  Fuller  OS  one  of  the  "  eterncst  and  au&tercst "  of  cjueen 
^VMaiy's  vielima.  He  in  here  iiddreesing  Cecil,  and  fervently 
^■julvoctting  the  chubo  o(  the  pof>r. 

^f     "So  much  u  hax*  mon  than  enough."  [sfty»  he,}  "  bnyrtli  when  things 

-        be  ffQod  cAfflp,  to  it'll  afterwards  ik-ar.    Goil  anicnil  it !    It  Is  my  ImunUvo 

I        duty,  and  all  other  true  men's,  Ui  pcr»uiu]c  uul  tvacli  ubeilience  iioto  the 

^^nvopls }  ood  ifaaals  be  to  the  Lord*  1  con  perceive  acme  other  here  but  love 

l^v  &nd  reverence  unong  the  people  tn  the  king's  mAJeflty,  and  to  the  Uw«  { 

bat,  Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  the  nuigUtratcs,  and  their  own  doings,  that  ftlmll 

most  commend  them,  and  win  love  of  the  people.  Ye  kiiuw  what  a  (p4n-oua 

and  utntme— yea  in  tnanaer  unmly — ivil  hanger  is.   The  prices  of  tliJngi 

be  here  as  I  telt  yc  i  the  number  of  people  be  Ereat,  their  tittle  cottages 

anil  pMjr  livings  decay  daily ;  except  God  by  eickncsA  take  tliem  out  of  the 

Wurld,  ihcy  must  nvedB  lack-     God'n  mercy  give  yuu  and  the  rrat  uf  my 

Litds  wiMlom  to  redreM  it  j  wherein  I  pmy  God  yc  may  flee  the  CKrouiiuit 

Of  the  evil,  and  w  datroy  U."— K0/.  1.  p.  300. 

^^     This  letter  of  Hopcr  comes  in  convenient  jiLxtn-positlon 

^Vli-ith  a  palter  entitled  "  Causes  of  the  Universal  Dearth  in 

Knglond/'  nhcrein   occur  the   same   comphunts,  that  the 

"  moat  part  of  victual*  b«  gatjiorrd  into  a  few  men's  hands,  wbu  may  de- 
fer to  aell  but  when  they  lec  their  most  prolit.  And  the  third  is  tlu.-  king's 
nrovisiuus, — whcu  victual  is  taken  from  the  poor  people  thnt  be  the 
breedetv,  against  tUeir  wills,  and  [they']  bare  neither  ready  money  fur 
telr  wares  nor  yet  so  much  at  it  ia  worth ;  -nrhich  dlscoura^th  the  peo. 
pie  to  breed,  and  cBUMth  tha  pries  of  all  thioga,  because  thara  ia  oo( 
plenty  of  them,  to  be  encrtwed.  lack  of  good  kwi  and  statntaa  ia  not  tb* 
cause  of  this  hurt  thai  cometh  by  provisioiu,  for  tbure  be  Uws  sufficient 
for  tJuU  purpoac ;  but  because  liicy  cannot  be  put  in  execution,  the  let 
whereof  is  lack  of  money." — Vol.  I.  pp.  367 -3Cd. 

Toking  up  volume  the  second,  we  find  the  first  se^cnty- 
e  pages  occupied  with  on  entirely  new  view  of  the  second 
downfall  and  ultimate  trial  and  execution  of  the  duke  of  So- 
merset, on  who&c  character  such  harsh  judgcraunta  Lave  been 
iQoimced  by  historiansi  that  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  comjMu-cs 
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him  to  Cmsiir  Borgia,  niid  Dr.  Linganl  considers  the  intro- 
tioD  of  assftftsinoting  the  duke  of  Northumberland  as  being 
proved  against  him.  Mr.  Tytler,  on  the  contrary,  in  orapinioo, 
fortified  as  usual  by  origiual  documentary  evidence,  that  he 
"  fell  an  almost  innocent  victim  to  the  ambition  and  civA,  of 
Northumberland  and  hia  faction."  According  to  lord  Coke, 
even  admitting  the  allegations  against  him  to  be  true,  the 
jii-occcdings  nevertheless  were  illegal ;  for  as  there  bad  beta 
no  produmatiou  commanding  the  duke  and  his  friends  to 
disperse,  there  could  not  be  any  refund  to  do  bo.  Thcrdbre^ 
comparing  the  charges  of  the  indictment  vnth  the  clauaes  at 
the  act  on  which  it  ia  founded,  he  was  guilty  ncitlicr  of  trtai- 
son  nor  felony. 

We  cannot  of  course  afford  room  for  going  through  Mu 
lytler's  data  in  behalf  of  Somerset.  To  a  certain  extent  wc 
think  the  case  is  most  clearly  made  out.  It  appears  that 
Nortliumbcrland,  mortally  hating  the  man  uhom  be  had  al- 
ready injured,  (olso  goaded  by  fears  that  his  victim,  if  lUtowrd 
to  live,  would  revenge  himself  in  ways  of  which  jierhaps  he 
never  even  dreamed,)  did  at  la«t  form  a  new  conspiracy  in 
order  to  consummate  his  former  plot,  and  to  auuihihitc  ut- 
terly the  individual  whom  he  had  ah'cady  deposed,  fined  and 
degraded.  Tlie  English  aristocracy  not  being  giilcd  with 
•econd^sight  tlien  any  more  than  now,  this  gn'at  man  had  not 
the  remotest  thought  of  the  fate  that  impended  over  his  own 
head ;  and,  as  in  the  former  plot,  he  had,  in  the  present  one 
(••Jso,  the  cordial  co*operation  of  the  catholics,  wlio  detested 
^"Somerset  and  were  willing  to  join  with  any  one,  whetlier 
catholic  or  prolcstant,  against  bim. 

But,  cousldcriiig  the  manner  in  which  evidence  was  manu- 
factured in  tliuse  days,  m>  wunder  need  be  entertained  at  the 
coudcmnation  of  any  |Krsoa  however  innocent.  We  have  b1> 
ready  noticed  how  lord-chancellor  Uyche,  previous  to  a  trial, 
arranged  tlic  evidence,  and  desired  to  know  on  what  spot  it 
would  be  best  to  execute  the  prisoners. 

"  Ir>  Btato  prosecntioiu  of  all  kimU  occurring  previously  to  tlie  Cominoa- 
wealth,  the  «videiiK  L'ltiibib'J  to  Uit:  jury  cunnutixl  ftlmo«l  cntirriy  oiwrittnt 
(lepoaitiotu  sod  uBmiiiBtiim?,  tukcn  bcfurv  memben  uf  the  privy  cuuiu-U. 
or  commiuiancn  specially  Bp|>nintnl  for  lliat  putpo:*!.-.  m  l))v  abfeocv  uf 
tlu!  priioocr  who  wu  to  be  ioculpatej  by  ttuoi*"— fV.  li.  j'.  3i. 
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The  interrogatories  to  be  put  to  the  various  witnesses  were 
Hkilfully  prepared  by  the  law-officers  of  the  crown,  and  on  the 
answers  afterwards  obtained  thereto,  other  interrogatories 
were  cautiously  framed  to  be  administered  to  tlie  party  ac- 
cused. But  it  might  be  supposed  the  jury  would  at  all  events 
be  mode  to  hear  the  whoU  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  the 
witnesses;  instead  of  this,  "  each  deposition  being  dissected 
"  into  paragraphs,  distinguishable  by  letters  on  the  margin, 
'*  was  carefully  marked  with  directions  to  the  ofUcer  of  the 
**  court  to  read  only  certain  selected  passages."  Of  this  kind 
of  manufactured  depositions,  a  vast  number  may  be  seen  at 
the  State-paper  office,  with  such  marguial  notes  as  the  follow- 
ing: ''Read  A.  and  B.  oniy."  ''Head  wt  this."  "Cove!" 
"  Hucuague"  fttc.  "  The  prisoner  therefore  was  not  only  sub- 
"jectcd  to  the  gross  injustice  of  an  accusation  made  behind 
**  his  back,  but  by  the  skilful  pruning  of  the  depositions  was 
"  carefully  precluded  from  detecting  and  jwinting  out  to  the 
^' jury  any  inconaistencica  in  the  accusations  so  made/' — VoL 
ii.;;.  3G. 

We  have  already  alludetl  to  the  opinions  expressed  by  Dr. 
Lingnrd,  that  Somerset's  alleged  intention  of  assassinating  the 
duke  of  North umbcrlnnd  had  been  clearly  proved ;  but  the 
Doctor  speaks  as  if  his  judgement  had  been  furmcd  on  regu- 
lar data  i  for  example,  he  says,  "  From  their  depositloas 
**  [viz.  of  witnesses],  if  they  are  to  be  credited,  it  seems  to 
"  have  been  the  plan  of  the  conspirators,"  &c.  But  according 
to  our  author,  when  Dr.  Lingard  wrote  his  history,  no  real 
depositions  of  any  of  the  witnesses  had  been  discovered ;  and 
up  to  the  present  hour,  ih^:  only  depositions  brought  to  light 
are  two,  which  Mr.  Tytler  has  for  the  first  time  published  in 
this  volume,  and  which,  instead  of  supporting  the  Doctor's 
opinion,  stron^y  indicate  the  innocence  of  Somerset.  The 
error  of  the  Roman  catholic  historian  perhaps  arose  from  the 
inaccurate  language  used  by  Carte  and  by  the  compiler  of 
Howell's  State  Trials,  the  latter  of  whom  speaks  of  Pidmer^s, 
Hammond's  and  Crane's  examinations  aa  if  these  had  been 
regular  depositions  of  witnesses  agaiust  Somerset,  the  delu- 
siveness of  which  Mr,  Tytler  amply  shows. 

If  any  doubt  con  still  exist  about  Somerset's  non-dclin- 
quenr)-,  as  to  ilie  imputed  crimes  for  which  he  ailcrwards 
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suflcrcd,  at  oU  events  uoqc  can  be  started  respecting   ihc 
character  of  the  young  king  Rdvard  VI.,  as  evinced  br  liia 
own  expresitiouH  on  this  occasion,  viz.  by  those  pasaiq^  tn 
hia  nntogrnph  diary  which  relate  to  the  Inst  days  of  '  ' 
In  Mr.  Tytler's  words,  "  nothing  can  cxccpd  the  cn 
lessneas"  wherewith  his  majea^  tells  the  story,  which  he 
laconically  windaup  as  follows  :   "  Jan.  32nd.  [1552.1      '^■ 
"  Duke  of  SomtTsct  had  his  head  cut  off  on  Tower-hill  '■'■  - 
"twecn  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning." — Fo/,  iL^. 
II.     Apropos  of  this  amiable  young  monarch's  brief  state- 
ment, we  may  remark  that  the  calmness  demonstrated  by 
Somerset  after  his  sentence,  affords  in  some  points  n  striking 
contrast  to  the  conduct  under  similar  circumstances  of  his 
now  flourishing  enemy,  who  suffered  a  like  fate  on  the  tasac 
spot  about  eighteen  months  after\rnrds.     Hetvwith  we  may 
dismiss  this  exquisite  specimen  of  human  nature. 

The  next  twenty-eight  pages  of  Vol.  II.  are  occupied  with 
me  good  and  entertaining  letters  respecting  aflairs  in  Fnmce 
id  Germany,  after  which  we  fall  again  into  consideration  of 
the  more  leading  and  elevated  persons  of  the  drama.  We  be- 
fore remarked  that  the  celebrated  Cecil  had  by  some  means 
contrived  to  keep  in  the  back  ground,  when  Somerset  in  the 
first  instance  whs  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  at 
Windsor  Castle;  and  this  cunning />an'ettu  now  stood  in  high 
ikvour  as  Northumberland's  secretary'.     But  the   weeping 
lord  Paget,  he  who  in  order  to  busk  in  the  light  of  the  ri- 
sing sun  so  abominably  sacrificed  his  fnend,  and  who  thcK 
is  reason  to  think  contributed  not  a  little,  though  indirectly 
to  Somerset's  final  condemnation,  this  Paget,  wc  sav,  met 
last  with  the  treatment  he  deserved,  being  in  1552  tried  id 
the  Stju-  Chamber  for  malversation  in  his  office  of  chonoeHiH' 
of  the  duchy  of  Laucaster,  subjected  to  a  heavy  fine,  and  de- 
graded from  the  ordiT  of  the  Garter. 

The  next  poition  of  Vol.  11,  which  attracts  our  notice 
(principally  for  its  humour  and  facctiousneas)  consists  of  me- 
moratida  nf  a  diplomatic  tour  on  the  continent  made  in  1550 
by  sir  Uieluurd  Morosynt:  and  the  celehmted  Roger  Aacham. 
Mr.  T)'tler  presents  tis  with  an  extract  of  \'arious  passages 
from  Aschnm's  journal  which  have  never  before  bcm  printed. 
Take,  for  example,  his  description  uf  tlic  qucca  of  Fruucv'e 
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dinner,  her  mojcaty  being  then  at  Brussels,  which  wdb  one 
of  the  ambassador's  resting  places. 

"  Hie  ()iiecn,"  sayi  be,  "  nxut  from  moM  to  tlinovr  ;  1  followtd  ber  i 
am)  becitue  we  wcrv  gnttkincD  of  EDt^iond,  t  and  another  wu  ailmJttvd  to 
comr  into  biT  chninber,  wbfa*  slie  &«t  ttX  duincr.  She  is  si^rvwl  with  no 
womi-ti,A«  gri<al  stalri.  arp  there  in  Englantl;  but  altogcthtrr with  mrn.hiiTiDg 
thrii  caps  on  their  hMiU  whilst  iht-y  come  into  th<y  chamber  where  she  ails, 
and  there  one  takes  off  all  their  caps.  I  stood  very  oear  the  table.  aoJ  MW 
all.  Men,  as  I  ftoid,  served  ;  only  two  waoien  stood  by  the  Gre>sidr  tiot 
far  frDm  the  tabiej  for  the  chamber  was  Utile,  and  talked  Ter)'  loud  and 
lewdly  with  whum  they  would,  as  mcthotight.  This  Queen's  ft4,'n-ice  com- 
pared with  my  Lady  Elizabeth's  my  miitms,  is  not  so  prince-hke  not 
hoDoarably  handled.  Hu*  first  course  was  apples,  pvars,  plumi,  Rrapea^ 
nuts,  and  with  this  meat  she  began.  Then  she  had  bacon;  oad  chickens, 
olmmt  covered  with  sole  onions,  that  oil  the  cluunbcr  smett  of  it.  She  had 
a  roaat  caponct,  and  a  poat)'  of  wild  boar ;  and  I  thus  marking  all  the  be- 
haviour, was  content  to  lotte  the  second  course,  lest  I  »hould  hare  loet  mine 
owD  dinner  at  bomc."^r0j.  ii.  jb.  135. 

Soon  aflcnvards  we  derive  some  amusement  from  the  ap- 
pearance in  England  of  the  afterwards  renowned  Scottish 
worthy  John  Knocks  (swch  is  Northumberland's  orthogra- 
phy). At  one  time  it  nppears  that  the  duke  zealously  wished 
to  get  Knox  appointed  bishop  uf  Rochester;  but  on  their 
becoming  letter  acquainteil,  and  6nding  that  this  reformer 
was  by  no  means  an  implement  suited  for  his  purposes,  the 
dictator  bucked  out  of  the  scrape  with  ludicrous  expedition, 
and  the  notion  was  wholly  abandoned. 

We  come  now  t«  the  cimcluding  cvniits  in  the  second  pe- 
riod, namely  the  ultimate  plots  of  Northumberland,  and  his 
deserved  overthrow.  As  a  remarkable  illustmtion  of  this 
man's  dctt-stable  character,  may  be  noticed  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  precisely  at  ihc  lime  when  he  was  mutmiug  or  had 
matured  bis  inordinately  nmbitioua  plans.  It  is  an  cjcquisite 
specimen  of  hypocrisy  and  cunning.  In  this  epistle,  which 
is  addressed  to  Cecil,  he  dcficrihea  himself  as  a  man  worn  out 
with  and  wearied  of  the  world  and  its  iniquities,  wishing  only 
for  a  quiet,  humble,  and  not  dishonourable  retirement, 

"  What  comfort,  think  you,  may  I  have."  «a)-s  he,  "that  Ketli  myseU 

[in  this  case,  after  my  long  traviiil  and  traoble»omc  life,  and  towards  the 

tml  of  my  days  ?    And  yet,  fto  long  at  health  wcmid  give  me  leave,  1  did  as 

seldom  fail  mine  nUendonce  as  any  rjlhem  did ;  yea.  and  with  such  health 

W»  wfara  oihen  went  to  their  sups  and  (losttmea  oAer  their  travail,  I  went 
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to  I)(hI  witti  a  carrful  henrt  and  a  weary  bwly ;  and  yet  abromt,  no  man 
scAir^ly  hod  any  good  opiniun  of  mc.  And  now  by  cKtreiue  s!cknc»a  and 
othenvisc  coostnuaed  to  ttork  t»oiDtf  h«altli  and  qutctness,  I  sin  miC  without 
a  new  evil  imagination  of  men.  V^'hat  should  I  wiab  any  longer  this  lif«, 
that  seeth  such  Trailty  ia  it  ? " 

The  conclusion  is  remarkable : — 

"  But  if  Gtiit  would  be  so  mcrciAil  tu  mankind  as  to  take  from  thrm 
their  wicked  imngiiiatioaft,  and  leave  then)  with  a  simple  judgement,  men 
nlluuld  here  live  angvls'  1inr»;  which  may  not  be,  for  the  full  uf  Adam  our 
forrlalher  procured  thU  continual  pUgiir,  that  tlie  one  shoulil  bo  aHliction 
to  the  other  whilst  wc  be  in  this  circle,  out  of  which  Ood  f^nuit  us  all  hit 
grace  to  depart  in  his  roercy." — Vol.  W.y.  1&&, 

This  prothiclion,  it  is  true,  may  have  been  \rritlen  under 
the  irritation  of  temporary  disappointment,  or  perhaps  with  a 
headache.  Nevertlicless  it  seems  to  us  the  letter  ol'  a  deUbe- 
rate,  systematic,  sermonizing  hypocrite,  who  had  not  the  re- 
motest wish  to  "  lead  an  angel's  life,"  or  to  avoid  cherishing 
"  wicked  imnginations ;"  but  who  at  the  end  seems  inclined 
to  throw  nil  the  hianie  of  his  own  mischievous  plots  (which 
doubtless  were  on  his  mind  at  the  time)  on  the  "  fall  o'(  our 
forefather  Adorn,'*  though  a  much  nearer  cau&e  might  have 
been  asaigncd.  This  ambitious  premier,  as  Mr.  Tytler  says, 
was  **  not  contented  witli  the  possession  of  the  greatest  power 
**  which  perhaps  was  ever  enjoyed  by  any  English  subject, 
"  lie  aimed  yet  higher ;  tottered  on  the  highest  step  of  the 
"  ladder,  lost  his  balance  in  grasping  at  the  crowu,  and  brought 
"  upon  himself  swiH.  and  utter  ruin.  Yet  his  plan,  as  for  as 
"  human  foresight  could  i-cach,  seemed  artfUlly  and  strongly 
"  laid.     It  is  well  known."— To/,  ii.^.  HM- 

Yes,  in  one  sense  it  is  well  known,  but  we  must  briefly  re- 
trace it  notwithstimding.  Kdward,  for  whose  moral  defects 
the  readiest  excuse  is  that  he  was  a  weakling  in  bo<Iy,  became 
extremely  ill  in  Janiuiry  1553;  and  Northumberland,  knowing 
that  his  majesty  entertained  a  sort  of  horror  at  the  notion  of 
the  Ilonian  catholic  party  being  re-estahliahed  in  England, 
rightly  thought  that  this  was  n  fitting  time  to  etfect  all  his 
plans.  Tliese,  be  it  remembered,  involved  the  disinheriting 
of  Mai"y,  the  aekitoM'l edged  heiress  of  the  crown,  the  setting 
aside  of  Elizabeth  imd  of  Mar}'  queen  of  Scots,  the  lineal 
itescendanl  of  the  eldest  sister  of  Heury  Vlll.,  and  getting 
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the  crown  fixed  by  royal  will  and  prerogative  on  his  own  ward, 
lady  Jnne  Grey,  descended  by  the  mother's  sidt*  from  the 
youngest  sister  of  Henry  VIII.  This  promising  scheme 
M'ould  be  further  RUjjported  by  tlie  marriage  of  l«dy  Jane 
Grey  to  his  fourth  son,  lord  Guildford  Dudley ;  whilst  at  the 
same  time  liis  daughter^  Catherine  Dudley,  was  married  to 
lord  Hastings,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon;  and 
lord  Herbert,  the  earl  of  Pembroke's  second  son,  a  nobleman 
entirely  devoted  to  the  duke,  was  united  to  lady  Catheriue 
Grey.  Such  alliances  were  fitted  to  promote  great  strength, 
jmd  the  council  were  mostly  his  creatures,  lu  May  1S53, 
when  the  king  got  a  little  Iwttcr,  Northumberland  artfully 
proposed  his  plans,  to  which  Edward  conformed  with  the  ut- 
most alacrity,  as  if  the  assertion  of  his  prerogative  in  defiance 
of  acts  of  parliament  had  afforded  him  especial  pleasure. 

This,  no  doubt,  was  a  notable  and  deep-laid  scheme,  though 
its  author,  even  without  any  gift  of  second  sight,  might  have 
perceived  that  .success  would  be  of  short  duration,  and  that  it 
involved  his  own  ruin.  But  quern  Dens  vuU  perdere  priua  de- 
mtniat^  and  Northumberland  was  blinded.  For  the  second 
time,  Jane  Grey,  that  most  unworhlly,  pure,  modest  and  re- 
tiring of  all  female  Greek  scholars,  she,  who  of  all  women  least 
wished  for  an  earthly  crown,  was  fixe<l  upon  as  the  imple- 
ment of  a  parasiticid,  heartless,  jobbing  politician !  There  is 
nn  intermezzo  of  the  farcical  kind  during  the  prepress  of  this 
plot,  namely  in  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Secretary  Cecil,  who  per- 
ceived clearly  enough  the  risk  attending  the  grand  schemes 
of  his  patron,  the  dominant  duke,  and,  to  avoid  titking  any 
active  i>art  thcrcin,  was  seized  with  a  very  convenient  fit  of 
illness,  which  John  lord  Audley  (evidently  an  old  woman) 
thought  himself  called  upon  to  cure.  So  he  commences  n 
letter  to  tiie  right  honourable  Secretary,  as  follows  x 

"  Ooml  Mr.  C«il,  («•  of  good  comfort,  and  pluck  op  a  lusty  racrry  hf  art, 
Bod  thus  eball  yo  overcome  all  UiKftSM :  and  tKcaufio  ii  pleast'd  my  goii<] 
Lord  Admiral  lately  to  praise  my  pby«>ic.  1  havi*  written  to  you  euch  mctli- 
clnu  M  I  wrote  uDta  liim,  wliich  I  have  in  my  book  of  my  wife's  hiuuJ. 
prorrtl  upon  bcrscif  and  mc  boUi." 

The  "  such  medicines'*  are  as  follows : 

"No.  I.  Take  SBOw-pi^of  niocdaysokl.&nd  Aeahim  nndqaarterhim, 
and  jmt  him  in  a  etiUatoiy  withahandfal  of  ipeaimtnt,  a  handful  of  rctl 
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feoucl,  a  handral  of  liverwoK.  hair  a  handful  of  red  nvpc,  a  bAmlful  of 
cetVT}-,  DLoe  (laics  clmn  picked  futd  |i«red,  a  baodful  of  great  (mi»uiA»  aod 
pick  out  the  stoDCKi  and  a  qoarter  of  an  ounce  of  aiacc.  and  tno  sUd^  ul 
good  ciiinumoQ,  bruised  in  &  mortar ;  aod  distil  it  logetlicr,  «ith  a  fhir  An*  i 
and  put  it  in  a  glowi  and  set  it  in  tbr  sun  nine  days ;  and  drink  ninr  ajkomi. 
fulB  of  it  at  once  when  yts  list."  "  No.  2.  Take  a  pori>iR,  otbcrwtfw  ca!W 
an  English  bedgthog,  and  quarter  him  in  piece*,  and  put  the  KaJd  bcaat  m 
a  itill  with  these  ingrcdicnta :  item,  a  quart  of  red  wine,  a  pint  of  row- 
water,  a  quart  of  sugar*  ciaaajuoQ  and  great  raisinsi  one  date,  twclvr 
ftepe." 

This  pleasant  preparation  wc  presume  was  to  be  eaten  ad 
tibitum,  no  dose  being  specified. 

"  CMil'ft  diitease,  howewr,  was  deeper  fixed  than  to  be  cured  b;^  Map, 
formed  from  the  distillation  of  a  sow-pig,  boiled  with  cinnamon  aod  raitina, 
or  a  compost  of  a  porpio,  or  hedgehog,  stewt-d  in  nd  wioeand  rose-WAtw. 
It  was  Northumberland**  plot  that  troubled  hiadigestion.'*— f«i.li.j»,  170. 

In  tlioBc  days,  as  now,  it  appciira  that  there  were  a  verj- 
few  men  in  office  who  would  make  a  fashion  of  Btickliog 
for  right  and  justice,  but,  if  skillfully  attacked,  their  finnett 
resolves  soon  gave  way.  On  the  1 1th  of  June,  1553,  the 
lord  chief-justice  Montague  received  a  letter  summoning 
him  to  attend  nt  court,  and  to  bring  with  him  sir  John  Baker 
and  Mr.  justice  Bromley,  also  Gosnold  and  Griilinj  who 
were  then  attorney-  and  solicitor-general. 

Tlie  old  chief-justice  was  then  informed  by  the  king  of  his 
determination  that  the  crown  should  not  go  to  the  Isdy 
Mary,  who  might  alter  the  religion.  The  judge  immediately  re- 
plied that  such  a  decision  would  be  illegal,  and  contrary  to  act 
of  parliament,  by  wliich  the  succession  had  been  irrevocably 
fixed.  But  his  lordsliip's  remonstrances  and  qualms  of  oon- 
Bcience  were  in  vain.  He  asked  time  to  retlect  on  the  matter, 
and  was  allowed  one  day ;  but  delay  availed  him  not.  He, 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  coimcil,  with  the  solitary  exception  of 
sir  James  Uales,  became  at  length  convinced  that  "  it  was 
*'  better  to  k«cp  their  heads  ou  their  shoulders,  and  their 
"  places,  than  to  be  executed  as  truitors,  or  at  least  degraded 
**  from  their  stations."  So  they  nt  last  all  mgned  the  articles 
which  Xorthnmberland  and  thr  king  had  prcpftn;d,  Cedl  also 
included,  sir  James  Hales  nione  refusing  to  the  last. 

Wc  have  next  a  few  letters  about  foreign  nffairs,  and  theu 
oomes  the  yEm/e,  the  catastrophe  to  NorthumbcrUud's  deeply- 
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woTen  plot  Kdword  died,  and  the  premier  and  bis  party 
proposal  to  kt'cp  this  event  concealed  ft)r  a  week,  wiLliin  which 
lime  they  would  imprison  the  ladies  Mnry  and  Klizabethj  and 
thereafter,  by  mere  force,  (law  w-as  out  of  the  question,}  they 
i\'ould  manage  the  govemraeut  as  they  chose.  Mary,  how- 
ever, was  privately  informed  both  of  Edward's  death  and  of 
the  snares  Uid  for  herself,  and  she  resolved  to  keep  personally 
out  of  hann*8  way  until  sufficient  forces  bad  mustered  for  her 
defence.  She  wrote  however,  expressing  her  astonishment  at 
not  having  been  proclaimed  queen,  and  demanding  her  rights ; 
to  which  Northumberland  replied,  that  she  Iiad  better  sub- 
mit witli  a  good  grace  to  acknowledge  lady  Jane  Grey  as 
her  lawful  sovereign. 

The  infatuated  duke  had  meanwhile  taken  possession  of 
the  Tower,  with  all  its  arms  and  munition,  and  therein  lodged 
laily  Jane  Grey,  who  had  been  duly  proclaimed  queen. 
Never  on  earth  was  a  state  plot  so  rapidly  developed  and 
ended.  On  the  6th  of  July  BMward  died.  Within  ten  short 
days  {that  is,  on  the  16th)  Mary  saw  herself  at  the  head  of 
30,000  armed  men.  Northumberland  had  set  out  from  Lon- 
don with  the  intention  to  anmlulate  thts  force;  but  on  learning 
ita  extent  and  position,  for  which  his  own  troops  were  not  a 
match,  he  moved  slowly,  wavered,  recoiled  ;  and  as  nothuig 
but  a  rapid  and  despcmte  ad\-ance  could  have  alTorded  him 
any  chance,  on  his  side  all  was  irredeemably  lost. 

No  weathercock  in  a  ^rm  could  whirl  about  more  rapidly 
than  Northumberland's  party  when  they  saw  that  his  doom 
was  tixed;  and  their  subsequent  attempts  to  recover  from  the 
effects  of  the  blunder,  by  pleading  the  most  abject  recantation, 
are  truly  ludicrous.  He  Iiimself,  who  if  not  bereft  of  reason 
must  have  seen  there  was  no  hope,  yet  endeavoured  to  make 
his  peace  by  forthwitli  procJaiming  queen  Mary  !  Uc  might 
have  spared  himself  this  unwilling  dcmoostrution  of  loyalty, 
for  he  and  liis  oasociates  were  furthmth  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower,  whilst  the  blameless  lady  Jane  Grey  was  at  first  per- 
mitted to  retire  from  thence  to  Sion  House. 

Amid  such  tempestuous  confusion  the  actors  hud  of  course 
no  time  for  >rriting,  and  the  most  remarkable  paper  which 
Mr.  Tytler  gives  us  as  connected  with  these  events  is  a  cor- 
rected copy  of  Cecil's  defence,  entitled  "  Brief  note  of  my 
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submission,  and  of  my  doings,"  the  origiaal  of  \t  hich  U  iu  the 
Lunsdowiie  collection  at  the  British  Museum.  Aj*  an  vxhi- 
hition  of  duplicity,  selfishnessj  cunning  anil  effironten,-,  ihc 
coutento  of  this  precious  documcat  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
celled by  any  of  the  confessions  extracted  by  CTOss-cxamma- 
tion  at  the  Old  Bailey.  He  was  implicated  in  Northumbw^ 
land^s  plot;  this  could  not  be  denied  j  but  forsooth  he  "wtit- 
liked  it  all  the  while ;"  and  hia  drift  now  is  to  prove,  that 
whilstapparcntlyworking/w  Northumberland,  he  used  every 
practicable  means  to  betray  and  break  up  the  cause  which  he 
ostensibly  supported ! 

" '  First,  ray  submiMion  witli  all  lowImcM  that  any  heart  can  eonc*bv. 

" '  Mr  mistaking  or  the  matter  when  I  heard  it  »ccrrtlv;  wbrreupoo  1 
miulc  conveyance  awiiy  of  ray  lands,  jutrt  of  ray  goods,  Iea&«9  and  rairavnt. 
I  rcfusH  to  make  apiYiclaroatiDn,  and  turned  the  Ijibour  to  Mr.  Thmckmor- 
ton,  whoMi  conBcicnco  I  sav  vizs  troubied  therewith,  misliking  thr  nuUlrr. 
1  dissembled  the  taking  of  mv  hone,  tmd  the  rising  of  LiocoliuhirD  and 
Nurthamptonsbire.  and  avimTd  the  pardonable  lie,  vben  it  wu  nia|tect«il 
to  my  (longer.  1  practised  with  the  L.  Treasurer  to  win  the  L.  Privy  Sea), 
thai  I  might  by  tlie  L.  Rusftcll's  nieaiiK  cause  Windsor  Castie  to  wfst 
the  Qaeen  ;  and  they  two  to  levy  the  Yrest  (uu-ta  for  the  Queen *a  acrrice.  1 
purposed  to  have  stolen  down  to  the  Qaeeo's  HiglineftB,  an  M  r.  Oosnold 
can  toll,  who  offered  to  lead  me  thither,  as  I  knew  not  the  way.  Ktnally,' 
ti&ys  he,  '  1  lKSCi!ch  her  Higbocw  that  in  her  f^ace  I  may  feel  suint  dif- 
ference from  others  that  have  more  pbiioly  offended.' "—foiL  W.p.  194. 

Truly  if  the  cstablisbmcut  of  his  own  reputalion  as  an  un- 
principled and  mendacious  tmcklcr  coidd  procure  him  tlic 
queen's  favour,  this  defence  roust  have  been  amply  sufliciuoL. 
"  Such  little  beings,"  obser^-es  Mr.  Tytler,  "  are  our  i;n'ntc«t 
men!"  In  other  irords,  such  are  the  material  ^s bic-h  have 
too  often  composed  the  characters  uf  succcsaful  polHiciaiu, 
whom  the  world  is  pleased  to  call  great.  We  for^rct  not  t}ie 
alacrity  M-ilh  which  this  eminent  and  belaurelcd  stAtesman, 
on  a  futiu-c  day,  carried  into  efiect  Elizabeth's  order  for  the 
execution  of  Mary  at  Fotheringay,  a  duty  from  which  others 
had  recoiled.  But  he  was  on  safe  ground  then ;  and  it  was 
only  when  personal  risk  threatened,  that  his  lordship  of  Btir^ 
Icigh  v  ished  to  back  out  from  the  support  of  any  proceeding;, 
however  iniquitous  and  abominable. 

Wc  have  already  contempintcd  with  extreme  di-s^ist  tJic 
gross  deception  and  fidsehood  w  hich  %Tcre  practised  by  North- 


umbcrlund  and  his  adherents  in  order  to  get  rid  of  Somerset. 
Pn'cisely  similar  and  equally  repulsive  was  the  scene  exhibited 
now.  On  the  dejuirtiire  of  Northuratrerland  with  his  Iroopa, 
to  annihilate  those  of  queen  Mary,  the  Council  kept  up  to  thn 
last  the  appenmncc  of  perfect  confidence  and  attachraeiit. 
The  last  of  them  that  he  spoke  with  was  the  carl  of  Aniudcl, 
who  **  prayed  God  to  be  with  his  Grnre,  saying  he  felt  sorry 
"  it  was  not  hia  chance  to  go  with  him  and  bear  him  company, 
*^  in  whose  prettcnce  he  could  find  in  his  heart  to  »pend  his 
«  blood,  even  at  his  feet."  This  was  on  the  I2th  of  July.  But 
no  sooner  had  Northumberland  disa])pearcd,  than  "good  Mr. 
Cecil"  began  most  actively  to  plot  for  his  demolition,  and 
immediately  prevailed  on  tliis  eloquent  and  Ufe-despising 
earl  of  ^Vrundfl  to  join  him.  By  the  IDth  of  the  month,  aU 
those  memljcrs  of  the  Council  who  had  so  solemnly  engaged 
to  support  Northumberland's  plot  were  most  busy  in  pro- 
claiming qnecn  Mar}'  at  Charing  Cross.  From  this  diuboUcal 
farce  we  shall  take  the  follow^ng  scene.    On  the  ^Istof  July 

"cune  the  Earl  of  Arundel  from  the  Qupcn  to  the  Duke  into  his  cham- 
ber, who  weat  out  to  mrot  him.  An<t  r.i  snon  lu  he  saw  the  Earl  of  Amn- 
del  be  fell  oo  his  knccB,  and  desired  bira  to  be  good  to  him  :  *  For  tho  love 
of  God,  consiiier,'  Hiith  hv,  '  1  have  done  iiothioK  but  by  tlie  couseati  of 
and  all  the  whule  Council !'  '  My  Lord.'  quolh  the  Karl  of  ArutMld, 
:i  am  §cnt  hilfarr  by  the  Quk^'s  Majesty,  and  in  her  nunc  1  do  arrest 
'  And  I  obey  it,  my  I^rd,'  quoth  he.  '  I  beseech  you,  my  Lord  of 
Arandel.'  quoth  the  Duke,  *  use  mercy  towards  nv,  knowing  the  case  an  it 
a.'  'My  Ixrd,*  quoth  the  Ear),  '  ye  should  have  sought  for  mercy  sooner  j 
I  roost  do  arcordJDg  to  my  commandment.'  And  therewith  he  committed 
the  charge  of  him  and  of  other  to  tbr  RU&rd  and  gcntlrmco  that  stood  by. 

J ^Such."  Mr.Tytlcr  adda,  "woa  the  couduct  of  tlira  noble  carl,  who  but  a  few 

^Hdftj-s  before  had  assured  Norlhumt>crlaiid,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Council, 
^^Bot  only  of  their  inTiolablc  resolution  to  keep  their  oaths  to  Queen  Jane, 
^Hut  of  hiK  own  particular  anuety  to  shed  his  blood  at  hia  Grace's  feet!** — 
^■^W.  ii.  p.  »w. 

And  thus  terminates  period  the  Becond. 

So  full  have  l>ecn  our  notices  of  these  first  and  second 
^^arts,  that  we  have  not  left  room  to  analyze  the  concluding 
^BectioDy  which  contains  the  reign  of  Mary.  Rut  the  trial  of 
^^ptorthiuubcrland  must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  This 
^■nok  place  in  Westminster  Hall  on  the  18th  August,  1553, 
^■rhcn  the  duke  of  Norfolk  snt  as  high  steward.  On  leading 
^^points  the  prisoner**  guilt  was  incontestable ;  but  with  great 
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reverence  to  the  judges  he  requested  their  opinion  upoo  tvo 
specialties.  First,  "  whether  a  man  doicj^  any  act  b^  »- 
"  tliority  of  the  Prince  and  CouncU,  ftud  by  warrant  oif  tlie 
"  great  aeal  of  England,  and  doing  nothing  without  the  vuat, 
"  may  be  charged  ivith  treason  for  any  thing  he  might  do  by 
"  warrant  thereof?"  Secondly,  "Whether  any  such  pff- 
"  sons  ae  were  equally  culpable  in  that  crlmc^  and  those  \/f 
*'  whose  letters  and  commandment  he  was  dire<:ted  in  all  bff 
**  doingSy  might  be  his  judges,  or  pass  upon  his  trial  as  his 
"  peers?"  Alluding  as  he  did,  to  the  laat  will,  duly  signed 
and  sealed,  of  king  Edward  as  his  woiTOUt,  tlic  tluke  irdl 
knew  that  these  questions,  if  duly  wcighi^d,  were  both  perti- 
nent and  puzzling.  But  the  judges  were  not  und^  any  ab> 
solute  necessity  to  perplex  tliemselves  about  the  matter. 
Ttiey  cuuld  evade  the  questions,  and  tliey  did  so.  Hereupon 
he  saw  there  wbjh  no  hope  from  any  legal  defence^  and  he 
could  only  sue  for  merey,  which  he  afterwards  did  in  mruMD 
ways,  and  at  last  in  the  must  abject  manner,  praying  for  life, 
only  for  life,  "  yea  the  life  of  a  dotjy  if  he  might  but  live  to  ktst 
"  the  Queen's  feet,  and  ftperid  both  i^fe  and  alt  in  her  honottr- 
"  able  Mervice\*' — Vol.  )i.p.  229.  It  is  superfluous  to  add, 
that  this  appeal,  however  aflTecUng,  did  not  excite  even  the 
remotest  symptoms  of  mercy,  and  the  law  took  it«  course. 

In  the  third  period  our  author  has  purposely  ab«t 
from  entering' on  the  subject  of  the  Marian  mart\T8,  which  i^ 
so  voluminously  treated  by  his  precursorsi  but  he  has  throwD^ 
much  nc^^•  light  on  circumstances  attending  and  following  the 
quepn*a  niarriagc  with  Philip,  her  miserable  wcakucsses  Iwl 
mental  and  bodily,  and  malgri  cela  her  highly  spirited  coi 
duct  on  occasion  of  sir  Thomas  Wyatt*a  conspiracy, 
are  pnr;sages,  too,  regarding  that  most  innocent  of  \i< 
lady  Jane  Grey,  and  that  model  for  poUliciana  (so  the 
parvenu  has  actually  been  styletl),  Mr.  Secretary  Cecil,  which 
wc  shoiUd  willingly  hnvc  extracted,  but  thy  objt-rt  which  m 
proposed  at  the  cmnmcncomcnt  baa  alreody  been  fnlfiUcd.  A< 
cording  to  an  obsolete  though  sometimes  useful  fashion  among 
reviewers,  we  have  "  given  au  account  of  the  book,"  thus  ap- 
prizing our  renders  wliat  lliey  may  expect  from  Mr.  Tytlcr*» 
new  mode  of  treating  old  papers,  and  from  his  present  vohimca 
ui  {uuticular,  which,  recollecting  liis  other  historical  onddw 


takings,  wc  may  liken  to  minor  oninmcnta  derised  and  ex- 
ecuted durini;  the  projEfreRs  of  an  extensive  building.  W'q 
trust  that  these  will  be  folluwcd  up  by  illuslrations,  ia  a  simi- 
lar s^le,  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  respecting 
which  the  vast  store  of  unpublished  letters  and  memoranda 
affords  admirable  scofK  for  the  exercise  of  this  autUor'a  taients 
and  industry. 


Abtiole  VIII. 


iieasHret  to  be  adopted /or  the  employment  of  the  Labouring 
Ciattet  in  Ireland,  JfC.  By  A.  H.  Lynch,  E»u-,  M.P. 
London,  Charles  Knight  and  Co.     1839. 

^M  have,  in  our  preceding  numbers,  advocated  some  of  those 
legislative  measures  which  appear  to  us  requisite  for  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  Irish  people ;  and  althou^  we 
have  felt  a  temporary  disappointment  at  the  delay  attending 
the  adoption  of  the  sj'stem  of  railways,  recently  under  tbe 
consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons,  yet  we  do  not 
"  bate  a  jot  of  heart  or  hope "  in  our  confidence,  that  the 
attainment  of  that  great  object,  for  which  we  have  earnestly 
laboured, — the  development  of  tlie  immense  resources  of  that 
long-nej);Iected  country,  and  the  employment  of  her  people, — 
is  neither  duublful  nor  distant  When  tlie  Poor-law  Act  was 
passed,  the  comer-stone  of  Irish   improvement  was  laid. 

Kliut  important  measure  will  re-adjust  the  disturbed  relations 
:tween  landlord  and  tenant.  The  poor  will  be  inspired 
ith  the  invigorating  confidence,  that  the  unavoidably  in- 
pent  shall  receive  protection,  and  the  owners  of  property 
will  be  impelled,  by  motives  of  private  interest  as  well  as 
public  duty,  to  bestow  that  attention  upon  the  labouring 
cljisses  which  is  so  essential  to  order  and  improvement  in  a 
rural  community.  The  negUgent  will  be  corrected,  the 
obstinate  cuntroUcd,  tiic  supluc  spurred  into  exertion,  and 
ic  wholesome  influence  wiiich   Uie  better  classes  ore  so 
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capaMe  of  cxercMbfe  far  iiwwntiwg  gootLaad 
vdl  be  univenallT-  caDed  into  Mtiiaii. 

It  ia  not  likely  that  any  of  tfaa  IridL  paMSotaj  iriB -aa 
the  pratectioik  of  the  new  lanr*  aa«e  toA.  u  ana  sttSfy  daa 
tute;  and  a  mode  of  emptoymcnt  fair  tfaii^slaaB  of  pOMi 
who  "ask  their  faUow-men  to  g^.tlHm  lemva  .to  lai 
becomes  an  ol^ject  of  paramount  and  pnsaaiB^  nafMBtm 
When  the  means  of  active  and  independent  CKWtian  am  oa 
Bttpin*^,  the  greatest  impediment  to  the  fine  morion  of  ti 
social  wheel  will  be  removed;  erory  approadk  tliat  the  In 
peasant  shall  make  towards  independence  will  serve  as 
stimulant  to  fresh  exertion, — ^he  will  become  a  new  mi 
when  he  ceases  to  live  on  "  hoping/*  and  has  shaken  off  <i 
parafyuB  of  dei^Mir, — and  with  the  improvement  of  I 
phjnncal  condition,  that  of  his  moral  and  social  hafatta  is  an 
to  fellow. '  Let  order  and  comfort  takeup  tbdr  abode  in  a 
peasant's  cottage,  and  it  will  become  a  centre  of  ctvilinAi 
to  the  entire  district. 

We  have  ahready  entered,  at  conuderable  length,  into  wt 
we  consider  the  first  duty  of  the  state,  in  giving  the  inqral 
to  active  industry  in  Ireland,  hy  means  of  improving  inten 
commimication ;  and  we  have  shown  that,  according  to  ti 
great  moral  law,  which  is  equally  applicable  to  states  as 
individuals,  this,  its  first  duty,  is  also  its  chief  intere 
Montesquieu,  in  his  Spirit  of  the  Laws'*',  observes,  '*j 
*'  homme  n'est  pas  pauvre  parcequ'il  n'a  rien,  mais  parceq 
"  il  ne  travaille  pas ;"  and  Blackstone  has  declared  that  "  the 
"  is  a  plan  more  humane  than  the  feeding  and  clothing 
"  millions,  by  affording  them  the  means,  with  proper  i 
"  dustry,  to  feed  and  clothe  themselves  t<''  It  is  to  tl 
plan  we  now  solicit  attention,  in  reference  to  those  t\ 
sources  of  productive  labour  in  Ireland;  let,  the  more  gen 
ral  introduction  of  an  improved  system  of  husbandry,  an 
2nd,  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands. 

The  state  of  society  in  Ireland  has  attracted  a  considerat 
portion  of  public  attention  of  late  years.  Committee  afl 
committee  has  been  appointed  by  both  houses  of  parliamei 
and  report  has  followed  report  in  quick  succession,  containii 

*  LiTTe  xxiii.  ch.  39.  f  CommoiUiiet,  t(^  iU.  p.  432. 


le  most  extensive  infonnation  on  thU  subject,  and  offering 
A  rich  slorehousu  uf  facts,  uot  less  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  phi)o5i>j)her  ttian  the  considt:ratiun  of  the  slalcsman.     It 
is  said  by  Lord  Bacon,  that  '^  it  is  good  to  commit  the  be- 
"  ginuinga  of  all  great  actioDS  to  Argiis,  with  his  hundred  eyes, 
"  and  the  ends  lo  Qrioreua,  with  his  hundred  hands*.'*    Iler 
majesty's  government  have  followed  the  first  [>art  of  this 
wise  counsel  with  respect  to  Ireland,  and  have  reaped  an 
ubunJoJit  harvest  of  information ;  but  we  have  yet  to  tHscover 
that  celerity  in  the  execution  uf  those  measures  for  the  im- 
provement of  that  country  wliicU  we  have  a  right  to  expect, 
as  the  sequel  of  so  much  and  such  lengthened  iuquir)'.     Tlie 
recent  volumes,  to  which  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Lords, 
on  the  motion  of  Lord  Roden,  has  given  birth,  fidly  confirm 
the  evidence  of  the  Commissioners  of  Poor  Inquiry,  that  ille- 
gid  combinations  in  Ireland  have  becu  caused  by  the  scarcity 
of  cultivated  land.     We   never,   in   sober   reason,   perused 
evidence  more  clear  and  convincing  than  that  collectetl  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Poor  Inquiry  in  proof  of  this  fact,  and, 
consequently,  which   required   contirmal  ion   less, — e\*idence 
collected  on  the  ajwt,  from  men  of  all  |>arties  and  classes, 
imd  corroborated  by  the  unanimous  and  reiterated  assertions 
of  the  iVssistant  Commissioners,  who  presided  at  the  inquuy, 
— sensible  and  upright  Englishmen,  free  from  any  local  bios, 
above  suspicion   of  partiality  or  injustice,   and   without   a 
motive  for  aaaertiug  that  to  be  proved  which  was  not  so ; 
who  publiahed  the  e\idence  upon  which  they  came  to  their 
conclusion}  who  hatl  an  opjiortunlty  of  observing  the  i|Uidity, 
understanding  and  inclination  of  the  ivitnesses,   who   exa- 
mined and  cross-«xamined,  and  adopted  every  jjosaible  mode 
of  sifting  out  the  truth. 

The  e\-il  complained  of  saps  the  foundations  of  society  ( 
it  is  therefore  the  first  duty  of  government  to  remove  it; 
while  every  proprietor  in  Iri'Iand  owes  it  to  his  country,  his 
friends,  his  posteritj-,  and  himself,  to  assist  the  government  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power  in  the  attninmeut  of  this  important  ob- 
ject. If  the  fact  be  therefore  establiiihed,  that  such  corobina- 
tioiut  in  Ii'cland  are  agrarian,  and  arise  from  the  scarcity  of 
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cuhtnted  land,  it  is  snrdf  the  dntj  of  the  pvoprietor*  to  pro- 
mote the  mtrodnctioD  of  wn  in^torrf  trttaa  of  fauabandiy, 
which  win  iocreaae  the  procbioe  of  luids  in  cahmtian, — and 
of  the  govonment  to  me  ereiy  propo- means  to  vender  avaiW 
able  to  the  wants  of  the  peopk  the  large  pntioD  of  watte 
landa  whidi  are  capaUe  of  redamatiui. 

Ireland  is  said  to  be  essoitialh'  an  agricahani  oountiT',  and 
England  a  maDufacturing one;  and  yet  so  litde  does  the  fismcr 
yet  undentand  of  her  own  trade,  that  there  are  few  oonntries  in 
Europe  so  deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  the  first  rudiments  of 
the  science.     In   England,  agricolture  ia  &r  firom  having 
readied  that  perfection  of  which  it  is  susoqitihle  ;  yet  ikilL 
combined  with  labour,  hare  modi  increased  o(  1^  yean 
the  prodoctire  powers  of  her  comparatirefy  inferior  soil, 
every  species  of  which  has  been  the  subject  of  repeated 
chemical  analysis.    The  application  of  bone  manure  to  the 
Wolds  of  Yorkshire  has  raised  the  value  of  limestone  land,  in 
that  district,  firom  'J$.  or  St.  to  20f.  an  acre;,  since  18S0. 
Light  lands,  heavy  lands,  clay,  limestone,  and  loam^ — each 
have  undergone  an  improved  system  of  management  and 
cropping,  and  capital  has  been  expended  upon  them  to  an 
extent  of  which  the  Irish  &rmer  can  form  no  conceptioiL 

Mr.  Cayley,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the 
Lords  on  ^Vgriculture,  ia  1836,  laid  some  accounts  before 
them,  showing  the  expenses  and  profits  of  cultivating  land  in 
England.  One  of  these  was  in  respect  of  a  farm  in  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  containing  104  acres  of  tillage 
and  155  of  sward,  which,  it  was  stated,  required  a  capital  of 
2500/.  to  carry  it  on.  On  the  24th  June,  1837,  there  was  a 
return  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  sums  in- 
sured by  each  fire-office  in  the  United  Kingdom,  on  farming 
stock  exempt  from  duty,  for  the  year  1836 ;  by  which  it 
aj)peared,  that  the  sums  so  insured  in  England  amounted  to 
43,086,207/. ;  in  Scotland,  to  5,555,386/. ;  and  in  Irchmd, 
they  only  reached  the  amount  of  179,832/.  This  return 
affonls  u  striking  example  of  the  inferiority  of  Ireland  in 
that  branch  of  industry  on  which  she  so  essentially  de- 
pends. 

The  condition  of  the  agricultural  population  of  Ireland  is 
decidedly  worse  than  that  of  any  other  in  Europe,  with  the  ex- 
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on  pcrhapa  of  that  of  the  departments  of  La  Vendue  and 
Loire  lufcriLure  in  France,  which  they  much  resemble.  It 
curious  to  trace  in  these  departments  the  same  causes  in 
'operation  which  we  find  in  Irchmd.  producing  in  both  the 
hke  Imnentablu  rcRultu.  In  La  Vendee,  the  farmer  has  little 
or  no  iuterest  in  his  holdings  the  Icttlnga  being  generally  from 
year  to  year.  The  farms  arc  very  small ;  tl»e  tenant  \&  with- 
out capital,  has  little  ur  no  stock,  can  seldom  procure 
miinure,  and  is  generally  nblif^cd  to  take  fi-om  the  proprietor, 
at  a  greatly  enhanced  crcflit-priccj  the  portion  of  buck  wheat 
and  rye  which  he  requires  for  seed.  To  discharge  this  debt 
and  pay  his  rent,  he  gi\cs  up  the  greatest  part  of  his  crop  to 
the  proprietor,  retaining  what  is  bart^ly  sufficient  to  feed  him* 
self  and  his  family.  His  land  every  year  becomes  more  and 
more  impoverished;  he  has  no  motive  for  exertion,  is  ill  pro- 
vided with  agricultural  implements ;  his  wheat  is  hall'  de- 
stroyed with  smut ;  and  although  lime  ia  at  hand,  by  the 
application  of  ^^hich  Uiis  disease  miglit  be  prevented,  he  has 
no  means  of  procuring  It ;  his  fields  are  full  of  weeds,  yet 
he  is  so  disheartened^  that  he  makes  no  exertion  to  root  them 

p.  He  is  badly  clothed,  badly  fed  and  miserably  lodged, 
generally  sleeping  in  the  same  apurtmenl  with  his  cattle, 
when  he  has  any.  There,  as  in  Ireland,  Is  to  be  seen  a  great 
quantity  of  waste  land,  which  might  be  easily  rendered  pro- 
ductive, but  for  the  neglect  of  the  proprietors  tind  the  idle 
habits  of  the  peasantry,  combined  with  the  bad  state  of  the 
roads  in  some  places,  and  the  total  want  of  them  in  others. 
On  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  the  wastes  comprise  nearly 
one-fourth  part  of  the  country,  and  are  co\-crcd  with  a  dwarf 
heath,  upon  which  a  few  miserable  sheep  are  fed.  But  even 
here  the  proprietors  are  beginning  to  uudcrstand  that  their 

wn  pros|)crity  is  closely  interi^ovcn  with  that  of  their 
tenantry.  They  have  begun  to  lengthen  leases,  and  thus  to 
give  the  tenant  a  greater  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the 
land ;  to  supply  the  requisite  manure  or  a  portion  of  it ;  to 
furnish  the  stack  uccessiuy  for  the  farm ;  and,  in  some  cases, 
to  enable  the  tenant  to  provide  these  requisites  and  agri- 
cultural implements  of  an  improved  description  by  meana  of 
Joans.  The  government  also  has  recently  interposed  to 
scuc  this  portion  of  Fnncefirom  the  neglect  and  consequent 
misery  it  has  experienced.    Roods  hav«  been  coa»tructed,  at 
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the  ex])enw  of  the  state,  whicli  have  incrcasfd  ihe  vike 
lands  by  two-thirds  at  lawt  in  the  ilistnct^  where  th<7 
been  made.  The  improvement  in  the  condition  of  tk: 
people  has  introduced  more  provident  and  thooghtiu]  bifaiti> 
and  the  country  is  in  n  rapid  pro^rrcss  froni  barfoarim  to 
civilization*. 

It  has  been  urged,  in  answer  to  the  assertion  of 
being  backward  iu  agriculture,  that  the  exports  of  own 
increnw^  considembly  of  late  years.  Thin,  howerer, 
entirely  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  {jopttlation  upon 
grass  land,  which  being  in  course  of  conversion  inl*i  pat 
ground  naturally  prepares  it  for  com.  The  greater  qoanl^ 
of  corn  exported  is  no  evidence  therefore  of  an  impi 
ment  in  ngrictdture,  or  in  the  condition  of  the  fariurr, 
cause  it  does  not  arise  from  the  increased  auiuunt  of  labofl^ 
bestowed  on  a  given  surface,  but  on  the  greater  extent 
which  it  is  applied.  The  Irish  ai-e  generally  aa  j^orant 
the  physical  capacities  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  art  of  inoreajKqp 
its  productive  powers  by  means  of  the  skilful  oppUration 
capital  and  labour,  as  they  were  a  ccnttirj'  a^^.  It  i* 
custom  to  invest  capital  in  grazing  rather  thnn  in  ngn- 
culture,  which  requires  less  skill  and  is  fount)  more  |in»* 
fitable.  The  inducement  is  not  less  strong  at  present  uimxl 
the  proprietors  to  keep  as  much  land  as  pos&ibic  in 
ture  than  it  was  in  172/,  when  an  act  was  pasftcirl  requirii 
all  [KTsons  who  kept  in  actual  occupation  a  hundred  acres 
land  to  till  five  acres  at  tlie  least,  imder  a  penalty-  of  -lOjr.  p 
acref.  Tliis  net  recited,  that  "  several  persons  in  this  kin 
'^  dam  keep  great  quantities  of  land  under  stocky  to  the  grral 
"  (liarourag<!raent  of  tillage,  and  manifest  prejudice  of  the  iHifir 
''  of  this  kingdom  J;."  At  that  period  Irelantl  imported  com 
to  a  considerable  amount.    A  few  years  aftcrwarda  the  Oubliii 


*  Sfc  Reports  from  Mr.  Ngitidui  to  John  DldivdU  Eiq.,  in  aniwer  to 
from  llic  Gn|{1i«}i  gavcrnnicnt  M  to  llie  fttitc  o(  «gh(>ijltitrc  ia   Im   Vendjct 

i'arlianirtiijirv  yayrr,  Htb  Murcli,  183ti. 

t  I  Ct'o.  ri.  c.  10. 

t  S|ieuM-T,  ill  Im  (Uy,  liclil  lliii  lo  ItP  >  cume  hik]  liffii  of  the  -want  nf 
iutioii  in  IrvlBiul;  be  tuj*.  "  To  tay  truth,  tlioiijtb  Irrluiil  It  1i\  nnmrv  «(>c  _ 

A  grcftt  Aoil  of  puture.  vet  luul  I  mtlicr  Lavc  Icwcr  cov  ■   men  )>et]«/ 

mnnnrrnl.  itmn  to  )uirr  tiirfi  lii»ge  iiiiicaM-  iif  i'«ltlr,  ami  i  ,-,{  |fn™i  ctnj- 

lUUwni.    I  V.'   I  '  :«.  nikh  ibat  then'  .  . 

iJiem,  tluit  \-  -pctb  iwcntjr  kin' 

otlirrwiM!  ol!  i..u.|  -v-hm  liUl  U>  pUtUUVg^.  au^  ^■■"•■-  •■>  i.— —...»;.   _,  „,r  „,  ,^^ 
Statt  qf  Inland. 
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Society  was  establishedj  to  which  were  nnnually  confided 
parliamentary  grants  for  tlie  encourajrcmcnt  of  ugriculture. 
By  this  means  and  the  stimulus  of  bounties,  IrcUnd  had 
oaued  to  import,  and  began  to  export  corn  about  the  year 
1779;  the  qmmtity  exported  in  1790,  had  reached  112,250 
quarters  of  wheat,  aiid312,993  quarters  of  oats.  The  annual 
quiuiUty  exported  Is  now  increased  six-fold;  but  this  has  not 
been  accompanied  by  a  cnrrespondin'^  improvement  in  the  sy- 
stem of  cultivation,  which  is  now  much  the  same  as  it  was  when 
Arthur  Young  described  it  in  177^*     He  says  in  his  tour*, 

"Tillage  in  Ireland  it  very  littlcuodcrstood.  •  •  •  The  bounty  upoa 
the  ialiiDd  carriiige  of  com  bu  incn.>iui'd  tillage  Tcry  considerably,  but 
it  hat  nowhere  introduced  a  better  syitcm ;  and  to  this  extreme  ImuI  ma- 
nagemcDl  or  adoptiug  tlic  exploded  practice  or  a  e«Dtury  ago,  instead  of 
lurnips  and  clorer,  it  ib  owing  that  Irelaad,  with  a  aoil,  acre  for  acre,  much 
better  tlinn  England,  has  it9  products  inferior.  But  keeping  caltic  of  every 
Borl,  is  a  buKincM  bo  inocli  mure  ai)n|>tcd  to  the  liuincs^  of  the  farmer, 
titat  it  is  no  wonder  the  tillage  is  bo  bad ;  it  iA  everywhere  lef^  Co  the 
cottars,  or  to  the  very  poorest  of  tlic  farmcrji ;  and  were  it  not  fur  pota- 
tijCft,  which  necessarily  prepare  for  com,  there  would  not  be  the  half  of 
what  we  see  at  present.  Profit  in  all  uodertakings  depeiulK  on  capital; 
and  i»  it  any  wonder  that  the  profit  should  be  small  when  the  capital  is 
nothing  at  all?  erery  roaa  that  has  one  gets  into  cattle,  which  will  givu 
him  au  idle,  lazy  Buperinlendencc,  instead  of  an  active,  attentive  one." 

What  mighty  additions  have  been  made  to  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  man  since  the  period  at  which  he  wrote,  what 
skill  and  perfection  has  industry  aclucved  in  every  useful 
pursnit,  what  noble  enterprises  have  been  undertaken,  and 
to  what  noble  ends !  Vet  tlic  state  of  Irish  agiiculture,  and 
the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people,  rciuaius  just  as 
it  was  when  Young  wrote  his  toxtr,  and  centuries  ha.vc  passed 
over  the  pcasant*s  hovel  in  vain. 

One  of  the  moat  prevailing  defects  in  the  system  of  Irish 
farming  is  the  neglect  of  draining,  without  which  it  is  Impos- 
sibU'  to  clear  the  land.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  ignorance 
and  apathy  of  the  tenants  themselves,  and  partly  to  the  ab- 
st^uce  of  that  muon  amongst  the  tenantry  of  a  district  wliirh 
is  necessary  to  effect  it.  The  operation  of  weeding  is  also 
very  inadequately  performed.  The  farmers  are  almost  eu- 
tircly  unacquainted  with  a  proper  rotation  of  crops,  so  es- 

*  A{^ietHlix,  p.  12. 
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<<£ntial  to  a  profitable  course  of  :ifrrinilturc,  their  object  MQ 
ing  to  be  to  get  oil  tbey  caii  out  of  the  land  io  the  ahoxtMi 
period  of  time.  They  generally  commence  by  letting  it  ttt 
labourer!*  for  con-ticrc  iNitatot's,  mid  the  farmL-p  cither  plough*, 
manures,  and  seeds  it,  whtm  the  rent  usually  omomita  to  l'2i. 
an  acre  i  or  he  only  plou^hA  ond  manures  the  buid,  and  the 
labourer  Bccds  and  works  it,  pnying  to  the  farmer  in  thai 
case  from  G/.  to  Hi.  an  ucrc.  iVllcr  this  follows  a  successioD 
of  com  civpn,  beginning  commonly  with  wheat,  and  con* 
tinning  with  barley  or  oats,  until  the  powers  of  the  land  ar9 
completely  exhausted,  when  it  is  sown  with  gnuft-seed  or  al- 
lowed "  to  run  to  waste."  After  a  few  years'  rest,  it  ia  again 
broken  np  and  the  same  exhaustin^ir  operation  is  performed^ 
the  noil  becoming  more  and  more  deterionitcd  every  yeur,  and 
requiring  a  longer  period  of  rest.  The  fence*  in  a  great  jiart 
of  Ireland  are  generally  in  such  a  state  as  to  oflTer  Uttic  ob- 
struction to  cattle  attempting  to  trespass.  Qttea  arc  seltlum 
seen,  except  on  the  domains  or  fields  of  proprietors  or  large 
fiumcrs.  The  entrance  is  commonly  clo8e<l  with  loose  stones, 
— wliich  are  thrown  down  when  requisite  and  built  up  i^ftin: 
sometimes,  indeed,  the  more  iugcnioua  devise  a  piece  of  bog 
timber,  which  is  tlmiwn  across  the  opening  and  is  more  easily 
managed  than  stones;  and  those  who  would  be  very  secure 
and  orderly  generally  place  a  car  or  cart  in  the  //ap. 

By  con-acre  is  meant  land  which  has  been  manured  for  a 
crop  of  potatoes, — or  pasture  which  has  been  broken  up  for 
the  purpose,  and  let  to  the  labourer  for  a  single  crop  at  a. 
high  rent.  This  system  has  arisen  from  the  scarcity  of  laud, 
and  tlie  difficulty  of  obtaining  employment.  The  portion  o^ 
time  which  the  labourer  cm{iloy8  in  preparing  this  crop  he 
could  not  otherwise  dispose  of.  He  sometimes  hires  the 
stubble  land  for  this  puqiose, — for  which  he  generally  pays 
4/.  per  acre,  while  the  farmer,  besides,  receives  the  land  ia 
such  condition,  oflcr  the  manure  is  laid  on  by  the  cottier,  aa 
to  yield  a  remunerating  crop  of  grain  the  succeeding  year. 
The  system  extends  over  the  entire  country,  varying  liow^ 
e\'cr  in  degree  in  proportion  to  the  density  of  the  populu^ 
tion.  From  the  wont  of  employment  it  constitutes  the  aula 
mcani);  of  the  lalraurcr,  and  it  undoubtedly  bus  a  tendcnry 
lo  increase  the  populationj  as  it  in  ronsiclon^d  that  a  man 
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who  haft  a  rooil  or  two  of  con-acre  is  in  n  condition  to  pro- 
vide for  a  family.  But  it  Is  haatnl  oh  the  mutual  nantn  of 
the  fanner  and  the  Inbourcr,  nnd  must  continue  ao  long  lu 
the  former  slioll  be  without  capital  to  pay  for  labour,  tuid  the 
latter  M'itiiout  any  certain  remunerative  employment.  The 
cuttitT  tcnantit  who  occupy  the  nmnllest  portions  of  land  pay 
the  highest  rent ;  but  it  in  esteemed  a  mark  of  favoiu-  to  ob- 
tain a  prefcrenc*;  when  a  small  farm  la  to  be  let,  for  which 
the  tenant  is  ^nerally  selected,  and  he  willingly  subniils  to 
the  rent  that  is  fixed.  When  a  large  farm  in  out  of  lease  it 
is  probably  advertised  in  the  newspapers,  but  it  is  quite  un- 
necessary to  look  for  bidders  lor  a  small  one,  as  multitudes  of 
poor  [HK)ple  will  offer  any  rent  for  it.  The  cottier  does  not 
obtain  a  maintenance  for  himself  and  his  family  from  the 
land,  and  is  dependent  for  his  existence  on  the  con-acre.  He 
holds  only  from  year  to  year.  He  never  tudulges  a  Iiope  be* 
yond  his  meal  of  potatoes,  and  accumulation  of  capital  is  out 
of  the  question.  Nearly  all  the  occupants  of  land,  be  it  ever 
so  minute,  marry  notn^th standing.  On  the  barony  of  Kil- 
connel,  in  the  county  uf  Galway,  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
of  Poor  Inquiry  only  found,  amongst  the  numerous  witnesses 
belonging  to  the  poorer  claxses,  two  persons  of  mature  age 
who  had  remained  unmarried.  One  of  them  possessed  an 
acre  and  a  half  of  land,  tmd  being  n  good  workman,  and  in 
particular  a  dexterous  mower,  his  earuiugs  were  beyond  the 
average  of  other  men  in  his  situation :  he  stated  that  he  hnd 
remained  single  because  his  parents  being  dead  when  young, 
the  support  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  had  devolved  on  him, 
and  he  could  not  consequently  aflord  to  marr\'.  The  other 
was  a  person  whose  parents  had  been  in  1>ettcr  circumstances, 
— and  remained  ningle  because  he  «mld  not  afford  to  marry, 
• — although  he  stated  that  "  he  certainly  often  felt  very  lonely, 
as  he  had  no  companion  but  his  dog*."  It  was  also  gene- 
rally stated,  that  the  greatest  number  of  marriages  were  reck- 
less ones ;  and  that  as  {>copIc  improved  a  little  in  conditiunj 
they  became  less  inclined  to  marry. 

There  is  a  systematic  junction  of  farms  in  progress  almost 
universally,  which  will  lead  to  good  results,  and  which  is  in 
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tioiiy  whkh  can  oofybe  xcmedied  bgr  the  intiodiictian  of  a 
fvodoctire  eyatem  of  ddUbl  fanabandiy. 

Another  cnue  of  the  miaenible  stateof  cnhintaan  in  lie- 
knd  arise*  ftom  tenancy  m  ooomion.  Where  thb  pnenub 
then  can  be  no  good  fences,  as  the  cattk  of  the  joint  tenanti 
are  pennittcd  to  loam  where  th^  lik^  which  is  a  complete 
bar  to  raising  wheat,  or  winter  food  fiir  cattle.  The  partners 
have  no  fixed  interest  in  the  common  land — they  cannot  even 
tell  what  ijortion  of  it  they  may  hare  the  next  year.  There  is 
a  constant  system  of  changing  amongst  them,  which  leads  to 
much  contention.  The  object  landlords  are  supposed  to  have 
had  in  view  in  granting  this  tenure  is,  that  one  partner  is 
answerable  for  the  rent  of  all,  and  it  often  happens  that  the 
most  industrious  is  made  to  pay  for  the  rest,  and  left  to  his 
chance  of  raising  the  proportions  from  the  other  partners  as 
best  he  can.  This  is  called  farming  in  Co.,  and  no  s^em 
could  bo  devised  so  certain  to  impoverish  both  the  land  and 
the  tenant.  It  is  however  becoming  less  frequent  every  year, 
ns  the  farmers  are  now  universally  desirous  to  possess  their 
holdings  separately. 

1'he  absence  of  the  protecting  influences  of  a  vigilant  pro- 
prictiuy  is  one  of  the  worst  ingredients  in  the  caldron  ot 
Irish  misery.  Where  the  landlord  dischaiges  the  duty  which 
he  owes  to  his  tenantiy,  an  improvement  in  their  condition 
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is  the  certain  result.  The  improvcmcdts  on  an  estate  which 
are  siijj^gesteJ  by  the  ordinary  snpenision  of  tlio  owner  of 
the  soil,  afford  ample  employment  to  the  labouring  classes. 
In  times  of  difficulty  the  tenantry  arc  assisted,  and  the 
several  establishments  for  charitable  or  useful  purposes  sup- 
ported, from  ubich  the  most  important  beuelits  arc  de- 
rived. TTie  tenant  is  encouraged  to  exertion  under  the  fos- 
tering care  of  his  landlord,  and  in  many  cases  supplied  with 
such  assistance  as  he  may  require  for  purchasing  seed,  stock, 
and  for  the  erection  of  farm  tiuildings,  fencing,  draining,  and 
other  improvements ;  or  he  receives  compensation  for  any 
improvement  he  may  have  made  at  the  eK])iration  of  bis  tenure. 
Not  only  is  the  genCTal  treatment  of  the  tenant  improved  by 
this  intercourse  of  good  offices,  but  bis  rent  i^  reduced  to 
that  limit  which  vnW  afford  him  the  means  of  supjjorting  him- 
self and  his  family  and  of  doing  justice  to  the  land.  Nothing 
is  more  certain  than  the  fact,  which  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated, that  to  grind  down  tin*  tenant  by  a  rack  rent  which 
be  cannot  afford  to  pay,  is  fatal  to  the  true  interest  of  the 
landlord.  It  would  thcrcfure  be  i^uppused  that  every  land- 
loi-d,  who  has  the  means  of  judging,  will  take  care  to  ascer- 
tain that  his  tenant  ia  not  over-weighted  with  rent.  But 
landlords  generally  will  not  be  brought  to  sec  the  true  value 
of  their  land  ;  they  make  no  allowance  for  change  of  times 
and  other  circumstances,  blindly  supposing  the  offer  of  the 
tenant, — en  offer  made  without  reference  to  any  calculation 
wliatever,  but  aiising  from  the  desperate  effort  to  obtain  a 
roof  to  shelter  him, — to  be  the  just  measure  of  the  rent  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  From  this  arise  the  train  of  eWls 
we  have  described, — poverty,  neglect  and  destitution. 

Proprietors  either  refuse  to  grant  leases,  or  grant  short 
ones.  It  was  stated  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
l.ords  on  Agriculture  which  we  have  already  referred  to,  that 
the  land  did  not  return  for  a  period  of  seven  years  the  ex- 
penditure of  an  improving  tenant.  But  notwithstanding  this 
obvious  truth,  many  proprietors  seek  to  obtain  on  enhanced 
rent  iu  conseijuence  of  improvements  made  by  a  tenant  on 
their  land,  and  supjwse  that  exertion  will  be  increased  and 
industT}'-  stimulated  thereby.  But  like  every  act  of  injustice 
and  opprcssionj  this  recoils  ujran  the  landlord  aud  defeats 
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iteelf.  By  requirinj^  too  tnuoh,  he  commonly  encU  in  gettin 
nothinf^ ;  and  at  this  raiKhl  lead  to  u  correction  of  tlie  erra 
it  wcrnld  be  little  to  be  regretted,  only  that  the  nwn  of  Ul 
tenant  is  consummated  id  the  cspcrimeut.  ^\'hcu  the  M 
nantry  be(wme  pauperized  by  thiR  process,  the  next  rc&ouna 
18  to  let  tlie  land  to  middle-muti.  Tliese  ara  persona  geiMral 
advanced  a  stage  further  in  the  knowled^  of  extracting 
tcom  a  pauper  tenantry  than  the  landlord  may  have  read 
They  have  no  [>cnuauent  interest  in  the  land,  and  therdbl 
no  motive  to  ehow  any  lenity.  It  would  be  in  vun  to  pr^ 
to  them  for  indulgence  because  the  prices  of  agriciilturnl  pni 
duce  had  fallen,  or  that  an  inclement  season  had  destniym 
the  means  ot  the  tenant.  Hiey  look  to  the  agreement  whid 
specifies  that  so  much  rent  shall  be  paid,  and  they  have  n< 
cars  or  eyes  for  anything  In-yond  it.  This  l-Iorb  of  peraon 
could  not  exist  in  a  healthy  btate  of  connexion  between  tlM 
landlord  and  tenant  l*he  aum  they  vring  from  the  tenantry 
Bhoidd  be  cither  rent  to  the  one  or  profit  to  the  other.  For 
tunately,  however,  the  disposition  to  let  luiuls  to  niiddlc-mc| 
18  giving  way  before  a  better  system, — a  change  which  ha 
been  much  assisted  by  the  act  against  sub-letting. 

It  is  supposed  that  distress  is  generally  confined  to  Ui 
*uuth  and  west  of  Ireland ;  but  this  is  not  so.  Tlie  Assistant 
Commissioners,  in  describing  a  part  of  the  county  of  TyroM 
in  Ulster,  say*, — 

**71]e  three  grekt  Iimded  proprieton  are  ab«Qtees.  Rnits  ue  high 
prices  low  ;  Kgriculture  rude  aad  neglected,  no  stimulus  or  eDcounttemea 
being  given  to  impruvc  it ;  and  the  populaliun  ia  dense  unU  increoNDg 
These  cuTunutancc&  arc  pixiJucing  tlie  natumi  coDSci|uencc«  ;  the  capita 
of  thfl  ^rnitn  is  rajiiilly  drcroatiing  ;  their  food  and  clothing  not  ao  gooi 
M  formerly  ;  the  Urge  farmer  i«  sinking  into  the  small,  the  small  fannoi 
into  the  cottier,  &nd  the  cottier  into  the  beggar." 

When  wc  speak  of  absentee  or  non-resident  landlorda 
an  invidious  sense,  it  is  only  Justice  to  Htatc  that  many  « 
Uiese  dischar^  their  duties  to  their  tenantry,  by  meana 
trell-dispoaed  and  hbeml  agents,  quite  as  well,  if  not  better, 
than  many  resident  lundlnnts.  Amongist  the  latter  also.  thoTfl 
arc  some  of  the  most  charitable,  unliable  and  iutelligi-ut  pro- 
pricton  that  are  to  be  found  in  any  country. 
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We  havR  thought  it  necessary  to  say  so  much  of  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  poorer  classes  ta  Ireland,  in  order  to 
make  ourselves  understood  in  prescribing  what  wc  consider 
to  be  the  remedies  for  a  state  of  things  that  all  portiea  agree 
in  deploring,  and  profess  themselves  most  anxious  to  relieve- 
The  Poor-law  Commi&sionersj  while  they  have  afforded  pre- 
cise information  on  the  subject  of  tiilagc^  show  the  very 
minute  scale  on  which  it  is  conducted,  and  that  it  is  princi- 
pally confined  to  tlie  most  necessitous  class  of  farmers.  The 
large  farmers  arc  small  cultivatorsi  finding  grazing  a  more 
proHtahle  business ;  und  this  is  greatly  favoured  by  the  tend- 
ency of  the  soil  to  throw  up  spontaneously  a  luxuriant  crop 
of  grass.  As  capital  will  be  invested  in  the  moat  profitable 
branch  of  husbandry,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  as  farms  become 
consolidated  a  much  greater  proportion  of  them  will  be  kept 
in  pasture  than  is  compatible  with  the  wants  of  the  people. 
The  only  mode  of  correcting  this  tendency  is  to  render  tillage 
more  profitable ;  and  this  may  be  effected  by  introducing  the 
convertible  system  of  husbandry  prncdaed  in  England  and 
Scotland. 

This  system  has  been  most  ably  ndvocAted,  and  its  salutary 
effects  pmctically  proved,  by  Mr.  William  Blacker,  to  whose 
intcUigencc  and  zenl  in  the  cause  of  the  small  former  his  coun- 
trymen are  deeply  indebted.  He  found  that  however  small  the 
farm  usually  woa,  the  capital  of  the  farmer  was  generally 
smaller  J  and  he  has  shown  the  manner  in  which  the  capital 
may  be  augmented  by  a  new  course  of  cropping,  and  the  farmer 
enabled  to  work  uut  his  own  amelioration  by  a  judicious  em- 
ployment of  hil^  nun  labour  un  his  own  ground.  The  mode  he 
recommends  is  simply  this: — that  as  much  green  food  for  the 
cattle  shall  be  yearly  raised  on  a  portion  of  each  farm,  as  will 
be  Bufhcient  by  means  of  their  unimul  manure  tu  restore  the 
fertility  of  that  other  portion  of  the  farm  which  may  have  been 
tusted  by  a  crop  of  grain.  The  green  crop,  which  is  the 
)n  of  rest  for  the  {rortion  of  land  that  bears  it,  is  to  fol- 
low the  crop  of  com,  which  is  the  season  of  effort ;  and  these 
alternations  being  carefully  attended  tu,  the  farm  is  always 
prc.<4erved  in  the  highest  state  of  fertility  of  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible. This  is  very  simple,  and  only  requires  the  com- 
mencement of  a  proper  rotation,  which  may  be  extended 
through  avariety  of  the  moat  profitable  olteroatious.  But  this 
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commencement  rcqtiircs  manure  to  niisc  the  requisite  turuip 
crop,  aud  catllc  to  tut  it.  CeiCest  que  Ic preiKict  pa*  r/uicoy/e. 
The  Irish  farmer  liaWiig  been  always  in  the  habit  of  devoting 
all  the  manure  he  could  scrape  together  to  the  prowiog  of 
potatoes  to  feed  himself  and  his  family,  can  scarcely  be 
brought  to  comprehend  the  advantage  of  withdrawing  sny 
]K)rtion  of  it  from  that  purjjose  to  grow  turnips  to  feed  cattle. 
Mr.  Blacker  has  benevolently  and  assiduously  applied  himself 
to  the  i-cmoval  of  this  difficulty,  and  with  tlie  most  gratifying 
success.  He  agrees  to  lend  any  tenant  on  the  estates  under 
his  able  management,  as  much  lime  as  will  be  required  for  his 
crop  of  potatoes,  on  his  undertaking  to  apply  the  rcqui^te 
portion  of  manure  to  tlie  turnip  crop.  He  also  lends  iho 
money  to  purchase  the  necessary  live  stock,  on  condition 
that  the  mode  of  cropping  which  he  presrxibes  shall  be  closely 
adhered  to.  The  tenant  is  generally  able,  from  his  additional 
profits,  to  pay  for  the  manure  at  the  end  of  the  rotation. 
When  the  farm  La  small,  the  green  food  is  devoted  to  dairy 
cowB,  which  are  fed  mnataiitly  in  the  cow-house;  an  im- 
provement on  the  English  system,  where  the  oittlc  are  al- 
lowed to  roam  about  in  the  pastures.  The  result  of  his  exer- 
tions arc  thus  described  by  the  Assistanl-Comnussioncrs : — 

"Thoogh  opposing  the  fttulibnro  liobtts  and  ob&tiunto  prrjutlicci  of  th* 
p«0{ile.  ^rt,  being  in  a  Kiluation  lo  ruforcr  obcdk*nce  to  hiii  cominondit,  ta> 
ban  Boccetded  in  conferring  ■  pprmiinrnt  benefit  upon  a  vast  number  *!• 
ready,  by  introducing  a  manngement  of  tlieir  Amall  farms  which  has  miacd 
sc^'eral  from  indigence  to  independence,  and  has  given  iuch  a  spur  to  ia- 
dufttr>-,  that  not  only  have  the  circumBtancrs  of  those  who  adopted  hia  ad- 
vice and  dircctJons  bcco  improwd,  but  even  th«ir  habits  have  been  altervd  for 
the  better,  and  their  characters  raised.  It  wait  the  answer  of  scvetnl  fiLnn- 
rrs.  that  the  green  crop«  required  more  labour,  and  that  t/iry  rmptoyrtt  aU  tke 
tMMifmf  u/  the  family  one  imy  ar  ofhri'  -.  a.  higher  encuiinum  couki  not  be 
passed  on  any  ft>^teni.  Others  stated  that  it  forced  on  the m  tJw  neowsity 
of  bailding  Uttlc  dairies  and  cow-hooses,  and  caused  a  dtair*  *]/  emufort 
a>K>ut  their  houaes  which  they  nc\'er  fvit  before.  Hat  the  samt  proof  of 
the  advantage  of  any  ayst^ni  of  farming,  is  the  spontaneous  adoption  of  !( 
by  other  fanocra,  who  have  do  incentive  to  follow  it  but  the  ituprovrment 
it  brings  TTith  itself:  not  only  is  the  grccn-crop  feeding  follnvrcd  by  thitbc 
over  wbotn  Mr.  Blacker  tias  cuotrul,  but  Ihi?  rarmcni  on  the  ni-ighhniiritig 
rstates,  seeing  Oie  bettered  coadiUon  of  thow  who  had  token  tn  grrvn- 
crops,  havt  also  adopted  it;  so  that  in  the  cntir?  barony  there  air  EH>t 
many  small  farmers  who  have  not  in  soro«  degree  GtUcn  into  ttao  prm* 
crop  feeding*." 
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ftre  consider  the  general  adoption  of  such  a  system  of 
great  importance,  we  incur  ihc  risk  of  luring  tedious  rather 
lan  omit  the  foUowing  testimony  of  the  farmers  tlicniaclves 
its  beneficial  effects : 

"  Thomas  Grant,  n  tenRtit  of  Lord  Gosford,  gave  th«  following  account 

the  effect  ^reen-cFopa  have  bad  upon  his  circunthtanCM.  '  Wticn  I  began 

der  Mr.  Blacker,  1  bod  four  acres  ;  I  owetl  a  year's  rent,  g;avf  my  note 

r  it  (it  was  6/.}  ;  I  liovc  jiaid  it  nocc.    I  had  no  ctiws  then ;  1  b^irrowcd 

niooey  far  a  cow  and  lime  ol&o  from  Mr.  Blacker ;  I  have  paid  for  the  cow 

incp,  but  not  for  the  lime  till  Nuvetnbpr.     I  have  purchased  five  acres 

Dec  for  30/.  and  ]iaid  c^erx*  farthing  of  the  purchase. money.     I  have  two 

W9  and  one  horse  and  cart  now  ;  t  earned  them  by  hard  labour.     I  al- 

butc  it  Id  tliF  lime  and  dung  tif  the  rattle,  that  bruught  my  land  mto 

od  brort.    1  eunsider  turnips  a  uerful  but  laborious  crop  ;  lb«re  is  nu  crop 

icr  than  clover.     I  do  think  I  owe  my  property  mainly  to  Mr.  Blacke r's 

istance  and  encouragement  of  the  huuse-fecding.'    Thb  witness,  being 

how  long  it  won  unce  he  came  under  Mr.  Blacker,  replied,  'That  it 

would  be  five  yeara  next  November/ 

"  Jamn  Clofle  is  a  tenant  on  the  cftate  of  Colonel  Ctoto,  and  gave  the 
following  statement:  '  I  have  'iro  acres  and  lea  /rercAff,  attd  the  road  tak^ 
up  Iht  tern  ptrchft:  before  the  green-crops  1  never  bad  a  cow  ;  1  used  to 
have  the  land  under  potatoes  and  oats  :  1  keep  two  cows  now,  and  have 
fully  OS  much  potatoes  as  before.  I  am  a  turner  by  trade  ;  if  I  coidd  get 
mon;  land  I  mould  give  up  the  trade.  By  cultivating  the  land  under  the 
Dew  ayKtrm,  it  would  be  more  profitable  than  my  trade.  1  have  turnips. 
and  rape,  and  clover,  and  vetches.'  Bting  asked  what  rent  be  paid  for 
the  two  acres  and  ten  perches,  this  witness  replied,  '  I  pay  three  RUtneas 
for  it ;  it  is  rcrj-  good  Iwid ;  I  would  rather  pay  the  rent  for  it  under  the 
improved  system  of  raltivnting,  than  have  it  without  rent  and  follow  the 
old  way  tif  tilting  it.' 

"  John  McQuade,  a  tenant  on  the  Rieh  Htll  estate,  made  the  following 
statement :  '  1  bold  Ifirtr  arrfM,  for  which  I  pay  4/.  a  year;  1  have  two 
cows,  and  moatly  moke  three  firkina  of  butter  in  the  year  ;  I  have  wie  pig, 
but  we  always  eat  the  pig  ;  1  sell  the  buttermilk  at  the  rate  of  five  quarts 
one  penny.'  Being  asked  how  he  bud  out  his  farm,  he  replied  :  '  I 
ve  an  acre  of  memlow  down  by  the  river  ;  I  have  three  rood.<t  of  pota- 
.,  one  ruod  of  clover,  one  rood  of  vetches,  half  an  acre  of  turnips,  and 
rood  or  so  tit  wheat ;  I  have  a  little  ordiard  besides.'  To  the  question. 
Bow  do  yon  manage  in  keep  two  raws  on  that  i  the  witni-ss  answered : 
'  Mr.  Anderson  ami  Mr.  Baron  there  liefurc  you,  know  that  I  am  speak- 
iog  the  truth.'     Ttiey  bi>tti  bore  testimony  to  McCjuaile'a  statement*." 

Mr.  Blarker's  system  has  been  objected  to  by  some  per- 
ns, who  acknowledge  its  presenl  good  effects,  as  likely  to 
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contribute  to  prolong  the  existence  of  the  cottier  syfttcm,  «iul 
to  prevent  the  coiiRoHdatkm  of  forms.    Wc  do  not  think  that 
this  objection  is  well-founded.    ITie  present  t>rneHt  is  of  stub 
importance^  that  nothing  but  the  certainty  of  it«  future  eril 
effects  should  prt:\cut  its  adoption.     But  $o  far  from  thb 
being  the  cuse,  wi^  nmaider  itti  adoption  moiit  useful  as  a  pr^ 
liminary  to  that  consolidation  which  it  is  said  It  mifrbt  pre- 
vent*.   ITie  proprietor  must  depend  upon  one  of  the  nmall 
farmers  for  the  cultivation  of  the  consolidated  farm,  and  if 
the  latter  be  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  cultivating 
land  on  a  small  scale,  he  will  necesBarily  be  sn  on  a  large  omi 
80  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  proprietor  must  either  devote  hii 
enlai^ed  farm  to  grazing,  or  be  content  to  continue  it  in  t21agr. 
or  a  portion  of  it  at  Icnst,  under  the  old  and  defective  stbIcul 
This  tendency  of  reverting  to  grazing— which  would,  by  <fi- 
minishing  the  supply  of  sustenance  for  the  jwoplc,  only  add 
to  their  misery — will  be  cnrrcclcd  by  increnaing  tlie  aktll  and 
indiistPr'  of  the  small  farmer,  which  may  be  effected  on  ihrw 
or  four  acres  as  well  as  upon  ten.     If,  by  the  supcrvialoo  of 
the  proprietor  or  agent,  he  is  taught  to  adopt  the  coDvertiUs 
system  of  husbandry  on  his  small  larm*  he  will  by  that  racoot 
increase  his  capital — or  rutlier  create  a  capital  which  he  do«s 
not  now  possess.     \\'1ien  his  c-apital  is  increased*  the  aice  d 
his  holding  may  be  augmented :  so  that  Mr.  Uhteker's  sy- 
stem U  calculated  as  a  useful  auxiliary  to  the  complete  ado^ 
tiou  of  the  Britisli  system  of  agriculture.     One  or  two  todi 

*  Mr.  Nkholb,  in  bit  Uiird  re)K>rt  on  Poor  Lan,  ta^f,  &0'  ' '  it;  tW  at 

tety  and  iufTrritiK  thai  *  r^pid  consolidation  of  fanui  it  ceri  ^."911 

an  improved  inn'in>-i-Tiir'i.i  nt  ttip  tmall  fannii  in  Irebin'l  n.>i  <  <  .:  ;„^  niMMff 

Inereuing  tbc  iJ>>  <>rt  aud  elevating  ihe  him  >  of  ifce  vMM 

tcnantiT,  and  vi^"  <  -  ilic  [intfrreu  of  wliatrti .  ' < ma  owj  be  i^ 

ganlrd  a*  liltrlr  to  jtrouiuu-  Oipir  gniL-rsI  wcH-IiciiiKi  Iii.4.'«'i>c  ii  Mill  be  aMMPPa* 
nied  with  an  tuiiirovcnicac  in  tlitt  habiu  of  tlie  wlinii-  <:Ia«i.  Ttiii  wuiild,  i«  bn. 
be  li^ginniug  w\  \\\ti  towott  \ttii»\  in  ihv  *ralr.  Impn'tnl  mann^nuvnl  in  ibc  iiutf 
faniis  HDiilii  ><n»g  incrciKOf  capital  aud  iRiprDvcd  liahiii  amonfat  Uw  nisbv 

tenauu.     VVitii  tlie  increaie  of  capiui  will  (t>iiii>  tlir  <!"  " '  •><4rh(Mo 

ing«,  anil   lliiis  will  ariur  a  trndcncy  la  ronu'lidatr  i  rtmft0J- 

ment  of  incrcaicd  capital,  irlkich  tho  riut  cxtcnl  of  ii'  '  iJwTV 

lao'l  in  Irvlaitd  will  ^atly  fadlitate.     An  ImTcaar  iri*  ^c  luUl  «)l 

9i>er«lily  act  upon  all  the  ntber  Kriircn  of  induitry,  an'J  ttm.  tt  of  ikc 

home  ttuirkct  for  aRrioultural  proilucv  will  he  auL  .,i  ij  fvo. 

ilitLfd  aliii%c  tliAt  ilruimid  ilir  loarkctt  nf  Eriglii  ;^  wnk 

iLc  ."■•'■ V  ,1...  .,,-,11    ,.,.r. ._.-™iritvifci 
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in  ft  district  vould  sen'e  ss  models,  proving,  in  the 
pwspcrity  of  the  tenant^  the  value  of  bWiU  combined  with 
bits  of  industry  aud  order,  which  would  soon  be  nttendcd 
itli  the  happiest  results     To  make  a  beginning  it  only  re- 
quire* determination,  vigilance  and  libpratity  on  the  part  of 
the  proprietor  or  his  agent.    The  land  should  be  let  at  a  mo- 
te rent,  and  perhaps  some  small  oiisistance  uflbrded  to 
c  tenant  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  express  condition  of 
his  cultivating  it  in  tlie  manner  preftcriljed.     If  the  present 
raoe  of  occupiers  are  to  be  improved,  and  the  land  rescued 
from  the  system  by  which  it  is  now  scourged,  the  dread  of 
I     rtarvatinn  and  the  consctjuent  comjKitilion  of  bidders  for  land 
^Hiust  not  regulate  its  rent. 

^H  The  advantages  nriiiing  from  the  introduction  of  a  protitable 
^Hystem  of  agriculture  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  Holders 
of  large  tracts  of  land  whicli  are  now  solely  occupied  in  pas- 
ture would  find  it  their  interest  to  cultivate  crops  for  the 
feeding  of  stock ;  tillage  would  be  extended ;  the  supply  of 
animal  food,  and,  consequently,  of  materials  for  manufacture, 
would  be  augmented,  while  the  domain  of  labour  would  be 
wido-ly  extended.  Tlie  rate  of  wages  would  be  raised,  com- 
petition for  land  lessened,  and  a  class  of  industrious  consumers 
^^reatiul.  The  gn^at  increast;  in  prwluce  would  counterbalance 
^^e  increased  price  of  labour,  the  fertile  soil  of  Ireland  being 
■^it  least  aa  capable  of  yielding  as  much  wages,  rent,  taxes  and 

Krofit  on  capital,  as  that  uf  any  piul  of  England ;  and  this 
.he  cost  price  of  production]  the  consiuncr  is  R>quirc<l  in  a 
iiealthy  stJite  of  society  to  pay. 

\\'hatever  ditference  of  opinion  there  may  exist  respecting 

I      many  of  the  rights  of  tlie  poor,  that  which  a  great  statesman 

declared  tliem  to  possess  ^rill  not  be  denied*,  *'  a  right  to  all 

If*  that  society,  wth  oil  its  combinations  of  skill  and  i»wer,  can 
I*  do  in  their  favour.'*  Wo  trust  the  natural  protectors  of  the 
people,  those  connected  by  properly  with  Ireland,  will  make 
■very  possible  e^ort  to  vxtuud  to  their  tenantry  those  improve- 
ments in  agriculture  which  modem  skill  has  attained;  which 
will  be  the  best  possible  means  of  substituting  order  for  turbu- 
lence, industry  for  apathy,  wealth  for  waste,  aud  happiness  I'ur 
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iniscty.    This  requires  no  s&crificc ;  self-love  aiid  sodal  in  in 
this  the  same.     It  is  the  miitunl  interest  of  h^.  "  ,nA} 

Hottnd  and  safe  footing  upon  which  the  connr  \t 

landlord  and  tenant  can  be  placed ; — they  cannot  bam  em- 
flictinp  or  independent  interests, — llicy  arc  inscpnr;'*  " 
nected  in  good  or  in  evil,  and  must  rise  or  fiiU  togetl: 

It  is  obsen'cd  in  the  Third  Report  of  the  CominisskuMn  o( 
Poor  In(iuir)-,  "Ihiit  those  who  arc  unciviliz<rd  r  .  Ilbe 


themselves."     Tlie  poverty  and  ignurance  of  thi 


•1* 


render  them  dei)endeiit  on  and  amenable  to  their  luidlordi. 
The  latter  therefore  possess  the  power  of  bringing  good  out 
of  c\'il,  and,  as  has  been  happily  said,  of  making  *'  Litat  it- 
"  pcndencc  to  n-hich  pauperism  leads,  the  means  of  corm*- 
"  ing  the  evil  habits  which  too  j^nenilly  produce  it*." 

The  bad  system  of  culture  hitherto  pursued  in  Irrlnnd^ 
pears  from  the  following  calculation : — The  cultivated  land  ef 
Great  Britain,  according  to  tables  laid  before  the  KmigntiaD 
Committee,  by  Mr.  Cowling,  amountM  to  3t..254,OCX)  tan. 
Tlie  cultivated  land  of  Ireland,  according  to  the  calcuIiliM 
of  Mr.  GiiHith,  amoimts  to  11,603,000  acres.     Thr  suppowil 
annual  value  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  Great  UritainMr. 
Griffith  calculates  to  be  150,000,000/.,  and  that  of  Ireland 
36,000;OOOA     From  these  data  it  appears,  that  althouph  ihf 
laud  cultivated  in  Great  Britain,  as  compared  ^vith  that  ciih>* 
vatcd  in  Ireland,  does  not  quite  equal  the  proportion  of  two 
and  a  half  to  one;  yet  that  the  annual  vahie  of  the  a:>T^  ■  '■■■ 
ral  produce  of  the  former,  as  compared  with  that  of  tl ; . 
exceeds  the  proportion  of  four  to  one.     Mr.  Gritfiih  h» 
stated  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  nf  Comnanrt--  **•-' 
with  respect  to  the  aral>le  lands  of  Ireland,  there  -■ 
be,  to  do  justice  to  the  soil,  a  proportion  of  ten  fen 
every  one  hundred  acres,  whereas  there  are  but  tnn 
to  four.    Mr.  Kcvans,  the  secretary  to  the  Poor  Ljiw  \ 
Coinmissiuns  in  England  and  Irclnnd,  states  in  hia  pAin 
Galway,  the  population  of  which  ia  one  of  the  oiosl  Wiv...iL, 
in  Ireland,  contains  as  many  acres  of  reclaimed  laud  to  c«c& 
individual  as  Berks,  Bucks,  Devon,  Esaex,  Moumouthi  Nat* 


*  Rev.  Uc  O'Uallejr'i  pmf  Urt  lotiilnl  •*  Poor  Uvs,  lnUii4,  m?.* 
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,  Uampshirc  and  Sutfolk ;  half  an  acre  to  each  individual 
re  than  Bedford  and  Sussex ;  and  an  acre  to  each  indivi- 
1  more  than  Hrrtford,  Kent  or  Wiltshire.    M eath,  which  is 
■ly  a  grazing  county,  contains  three  aci-es  to  each  indivi- 
,  while  Hertfordshire,  also  a  grazing  county,  has  only 
o.     Yet  there  is  scarcely  a  more  wretched  |jcasantr>-  in 
:!land  thaii  that  nf  Meath,  and  t((Uirccly  a  1>etter  conditioned 
ntry  in  Ent;land  than  that  of  Hertfordshire.     Kihlare, 
c  ])npulation  of  which  is  as  wretched  ns  that  of  any  county 
in  Lciii^ler,  1ms  a  larger  proportion  of  laud  to  each  individual 
than  any  county  in  England,  with  the  exceptions  of  Dorset^ 
crcford,  T^incoln  and  Oxford.     Having  given  this  compari- 
n  of  the  relative  condition  of  English  and  Irish  counties, 
A^n  to  compare  Irish  counties  one  with  the  other, 
erry,  he  says,  and  Kildarc  have  three  and  a  Imlf  acres  to 
each  individual,  whilst  Louth  has  only  one  and  a  lialf ;  yet 
suredly  the  condiUon  of  the  peasantry  of  Louth  is  superior 
.  of  Kerry  or  Kildarc.    ^Vgain,  Waterford,  in  which  the 
trj-  are  fully  as  comfortable  as  in  any  coxmty  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  has  an  acre  and  a  half  less  tu  each  person 
than  Kerry  and  Kildare,  and  an  acre  less  than  Galway  and 
Meath.     It  would  therefore  apjKar  that  the  backward  state 
of  agriculture  is  more  a  cause  of  distress  than  redundancy  ot* 
^^ftbour. 

^H  It  would  be  idle  to  look  for  prosperity  to  Ireland  until  the 
^Kcuple  arc  secured  in  the  possession  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
^^^Ija/aim  n'  a  pas  d'oreilles"  is  a  French  proverb,  and  all  ex- 
^^■erience  proves  that  it  is  altogether  vain  to  expect  that  iudus- 
^trious  and  provident  habits  cjui  take  root  and  flourish  amongst 
I  any  people,  so  long  as  tliey  ai*e  exposed  to  the  risk  of  perish- 
ing of  hunger  or  cold.  Men  without  food  and  raiment  arc 
savagtw  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  may  be  placed. 
The  fii'st  step  lo  ci\ilize  them  is  to  provide  them  with  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Habits  of  sobriety,  order  and  industry, 
^Boon  follow,  and  these  lead  to  the  arquiaition  of  property,  the 
^■pvc  of  which  ever  increases  wiUi  its  possession.  The  Irish 
^Kere  driven  by  want  uul  of  the  pale  of  civilbmtion  j — the 
^BuBSurancc  of  a  protection  from  destitution  will  bring  them 
^Bbritliin  it ;  recklessness,  improvidence  and  passion  will  disap- 
pear witli  the  cau^  which  produced  them,  and  they  will  be- 
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come  attentive  to  iuitruetiun  and  submisBivc  to  the 
of  law. 

The  capital  employed  in  agrictilturc  in  Irvljind  i«  mode  up  ol 
a  numberof  minute  portions.  By  the  introduction  of  a  grvtta 
amount  of  skill,  these  capitals  will  be  conaideriibly  uicrcaMd. 
Tlie  evidence  wc  have  quoted  sutticicntly  nttestd  bow  moiih 
can  l>e  nccompliKhed  fnim  the  smalleet  bcginniiiga,  by  th* 
adoption  of  Mr.  BlackerV  synU^m,   «liich    will   become  tl» 
best  ally  to  the  system  of  a  consolidation  of  fnrmK,  from  lh« 
legitimate  desire  the  ffimicr  \viU  have  to  invest  his  snrplui 
protits  in  additional  land.     The  effect  of  the  old  ayfttem  mt 
to  subdivide  iind  inipoverisli ;   the  etTecl  of  that  we  hart  d*- 
acribcd  will  be  to  consolidate  and  enrich,  and  by  the  nuMt 
gradual,  wholesome  and  certain  process*.     In  miui/  parti  if 
Ireland,  l)<}we\-cr,  a  spirit  of  improvement  cxiata  moQ^ 
many  landlords,  and  the  successful  resulta  of  tiieur  cxerciaBi 
in  all  cases  cannot  tail  to  supply  the  strongest  [Mimible  in- 
ducement to  ritlicrs  to  "go  and  do  likewise."     Mr.  Biao^ 
one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  partJcularty    meotiaa* 
the  cfTurts  uf  Mr.  Rose,  of  the  county  uf  Moiiagban,  in  CD- 
abling  his  tenants  to  raise  tltemsclvca  into  a  state  of  cM^M 
by  giving  them  lime,  seeds  of  rape,  turnips,  clover,  Skt.,  w^ 
hy  asaiating  them  with  loans :  he  adds,  "  1  am  coavinocd) 
"  from  the  investigation  which  has  taken  place,  thnl  when 
"  there  is  a  reasonable  stimulus  to  exertion  and  a  proapeot  ti 
"  reward,  the  Irish  people  in  the  bMonics  which  I  and  ny 
"  colleague  visited,  are  as  iuduslrtous  as  the  Engliah  or  aay 
**  other  people.     An  agricultural  society  has  been  eBtahliibed 
"  here  for  some  years,  giving  premiums  for  the  ncAteit  R4- 
"  tages  and  gardens,  for  clover,  vetches,  summer  manun  mA 
"  plougliingt." 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Xenoplion,  that  "  Agriculture  b 
**  the  nursing-mother  of  the  arte ;  that  where  the  formpr  sor- 
"  ceeds  prosperously  there  the  arts  «ill  thrive,  but  when  th* 
"earth  is  uncultivated  there  the  arts  arc  destroyed i."  U 
it  by  means  of  agrieidturc  that  a  general  improvement  in  thu 
condition  of  the  Irish  people  must  be  effected^  which  wUl  he 


*  AppcndU  P,  p.  421. 
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t  through  every  link  in  the  ohun  of  producti^-e  labour.  To 
end  we  strongly  rccommcnil  to  nil  pcreons  possossiug 
Innil  in  Ireland,  the  fummtion  uf  q  ccntrni  institutiuu,  whuKe 
jt'ct  slioiild  he  to  promote  practical  ugriculturc  on  scirntifir 
incipleft  in  that  country.  We  have  idrcady  alluded  to  the 
iblin  Society,  which  wus  principally  cstalilished  in  173lj 
that  purpose.  It  was  the  Oishion  of  that  period,  however, 
endeavour  to  moke  Ireland  a  manufacturing  country,  and 
ese  effort*  were  increased  by  tlie  jcaluua  ajiirit  of  English 
airy,  which  was  then  m  ussiduoiiRly  employed  in  a  contrary 
on  as  it  waa  in  169S,  when  a  Committee  of  the  House 
Lordi)  in  Kugland  addressed  the  king  to  prohibit  and  flu^i- 
the  woollen  manufUcLure  in  Ireland,  to  which  His  Ma- 
ty*s  answer  was,  as  reported  by  the  Ivord  Stewaj-d,  "  That 
His  Majesty  will  take  care  to  doe  what  their  Lordships 
have  desired."  To  the  protection  of  manufactures,  there- 
re,  the  society  directed  its  jirincipal  attention.  The  Farm* 
Society,  which  was  established  in  the  year  1800,  in 
itation  of  the  Board  of  Apriculture,  then  cxtstiug  in  En- 
d,  promised  to  bestow  more  attention  upon  this  great 
bject  of  national  Interest ;  but  during  the  period  of  its 
urs,  grazing  wae  in  particular  favour  in  Ireland,  and 
husbandry  discouraged,  ho  that  the  improvement  of  the  breed 
of  cattle  engrossed  nearly  all  its  energies.  It  wa*  supported 
by  a  national  grant,  but  it  ceased  to  exist  without  having  ac- 
comidishcd  any  national  benefit,  save  the  introduction  of  the 
icotch  plough  and  i^art  into  Ireland.  Although  these  insti- 
ions  did  not,  for  the  reasons  we  have  mentioned,  effect  all 
the  good  they  might  have  done,  yet  the  principle  on  which 
they  were  fuundcd  was  a  good  one,  and  lias  been  adopted 
very  generally  throughout  Europe.  It  is  quite  sur^trisiiig 
how  slow  farmers  have  been  even  in  England  of  availing 
themsrlves  of  improvements  in  this  science,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  great  adv-ances  that  have  been  made  o\'  late,  was 
stated  by  Earl  Sponccr,  two  years  ago,  at  a  dinner  of  the 
Smithticld  Club  at  which  he  presided,  to  be  slill  in  it*  infancy. 
So  difficult  it  is  even  in  this  country  to  introduce  any  change 
in  ohl  habits  which  may  bear  the  construction  of  being  '•  ex- 
eriraental/'  that  the  use  of  bone  manure,  which  bus  trebled 
value  of  many  parts  of  the  midland  couutica,  ia  in  many 
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pinces,  close  lo  llic  scene  of  its  earlier  operations,  looked  n^ 
as  a  novdty.  But  nc  have  un'ivcd  at  a  period  remarkable 
for  the  spirit  of  cnierpriac  which  is  pervading  ull  rlasaes,  lad 
wc  hope  to  see  science  more  directed  to  the  ndvancemrnt  uf 
agriculture  than  it  has  hitherto  been.  There  still  exista  ci-e« 
in  Enghuid,  wiDi  respect  to  tirsi  agricultural  principles,  mucli 
diversity  of  opinion*. 

An  institution  such  as  we  have  describetl,  which  would 
direct  its  attention  to  the  fertilizing  properties  of  the  wJI  ia 
Ireland,  and  to  the  manure  best  calculateU  to  stippljr  moil 
abundantly  the  food  of  pliuits,  and  to  oUier  Hubjecu  uf  a|[ri 
cultural  interact,  would  Ik:  of  inestimable  value  in  the  gcal 
work  of  Irish  regeneration.  Already  the  agricultiiml  sodeiaa 
which  have  arisen  througliout  the  country  have  been  moit 
beneficial,  hut  they  have  gcnendly  limited  their  prizes  tu  tl»e 
breeding  and  feeding  of  cattle;,  and  to  the  encouragemciittif 
the  growth  of  turnips,  mangel  wurzel,  and  other  greeii-cni)is. 
M^hat  is  requisite  is  a  national  society  composed  of  inllucnti«l 
and  intcUigcnt  members,  who  would  take  up  the  questiua  is 
its  most  extensive  sense,  and  associate  science  in  the  ituri 
of  advancing  agriculture  in  Ireland.  Tlie  various  constita* ' 
lions  of  soils,  the  different  processes  of  cultivation,  the  quilh 
ties  and  eflccts  of  the  ditferent  manures,  tlic  diseases  of  pUnla 
Olid  their  remedies,  the  cfleuls  of  the  atmosphere  on  TVgcte- 
tion,  the  choice  of  seed,  the  rotationof  crops  and  their  rrlslire 
effects  upon  each  other,  the  construction  o'i  agricultural  iw- 
plementji  and  machines,  the  collectiou  of  informatioD  oo  ii^ 
reign  agriculture,  and  the  best  mode  of  diflVisini;  it  amonpt 
the  iigricultuml  dusscs,  and  of  encouraging  Ihetr  exrrtiott*  is 
improvement,  present  a  sphere  of  operation  too  comprehcn* 
sive  for  the  grnsp  of  isolated  and  provincial  societies. 

This  society  should  be  composed  of  the  owners  of  property, 
who  have  ull  on  equal  interest  in  promoting  this  first  iifaJl  art* 
and  source  of  all  wealth.     It  would  liavc  the  i '"  >fleiuae 

down  those  jioliticul  enmities,  and  heahng  tlm  me  divi- 

sions, which  have  for  so  long  a  period  blotted  the  page  of  Iriib 


*  Sir  11.  Da\7  was  ia  fiiTour  of  tlw  npfiltaititiit  of  rnsnure  In  an  wt/rrxw^/p^ 
xxtib,  tail  li«  mode  m>iiy  converts  tu  tliii  ihrory  aniungH  ptacticnl  ,  '  '<«• 

are  alw  various  thconei  with  rcipcct  to  ilw  principle*  or  aftlan  >  .    .  .  m4 

Qilur  ninenl  tnanuret  9\wa  will,  and  tbeir  (iropcr  afpflcsUon. 
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annals,  and  of  uniting  men  in  the  common  object  of  increasing 
the  national  prosperity  and  promoting  the  happiness  of  all  the 
people.  A  porliamcutarv  grant  might  bo  reasonably  cxpceted 
in  aid  of  the  annual  aubscriptions  of  its  members.  This 
would  constitute  a  fund  sufficiently  ample,  it  is  to  l>e  hoped, 
to  enable  it  to  fulfil  its  important  functions.  It  would  stimu- 
l.ile  the  landlords  to  exertion  as  well  as  the  teuantd,  and  af- 
ford to  Ireland,  wlmt  it  has  never  yet  possessed,  the  advantages 
of  co-operation  in  an  eflbrt  to  dcvclo^K  the  resources  of  a 
neglected  country,  ami  t^  improve  the  situation  of  a  depressed 
people; — an  object  calculated  above  all  others  to  alJay  strife, 
arouse  inquiry,  and  excite  generous  emulation.  All  modern 
improvements  have  shown  how  essential  co-operation  is  to 
the  diHusiou  of  knowledge  and  the  progress  of  the  human 
race.  Its  wholesome  influence  has  been  hitherto  almost  un- 
known amongst  the  bettirr  clashes  in  Ireland,  while  the  bulk 
of  the  population  has  existed  in  detached  and  isolated  masses, 
shut  out  from  the  benefits  of  mutual  intercourse,  and  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  spread  of  civilization  in  more  active  com- 
ities. 

The  Dublin  Society  had  received  parliamentary  gmntsj 
from  the  year  18(X)  to  18JG,  amounting  to  270,154/.*  The 
objects  for  which  that  Society  was  chartered  were  the  promo- 
tion of  husbandry  and  other  useful  arts  in  Ireland. 

On  the  loth  of  March,  I93G,  a  Special  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  appointed,  and  on  the  1 7th  of  March, 
further  empowered  "  to  inquire  and  report  whetJier  any,  and 
"  what  ulteratiuns  should  be  made  in  the  bye-laws  in  refcreuce 
"  to  the  existing  Committees,  and  the  mode  of  managing  the 
"  aflfairs  of  the  Society."  That  committee  agreed  to  a  scries 
of  resolutions,  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  Society  more 
generally  useful  to  the  public,  and  recoramendctl,  amongst 
other  things,  that  a  committee  of  agriculture  should  be  ap- 
pointed, whose  duty  should  be  to  report  to  the  council  of  the 
Society,  upon  all  matters  relating  to  that  department,  and  that 
all  recommendations  emanating  from  tlic  committee  should 
be  subject  (o  the  final  sanction  of  the  coujicil  :~that  the 
Dublin  Society  should  be  considered  as  the  great  central  asso- 
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ciation  for  the  dilfusion,  throughout  Irulnnd,  of  a  knowledge 
of  practical  science,  and  of  all  improvements  in  agrici 
horticulture,  and  the  arts ;  and  that  it  should  place  i 
communication  ivith  all  local  societies  founded  with  a  view  to 
similar  objects,  afibrding  to  them  assistance,  enco' 
and  informutjon,  and  receiving  from  them  in  retttm 
reports  of  their  proceedings.  The  Society  adopted  the 
nicndations  of  the  committee,  and  expressed  an  nnxious  de« 
sire  to  have  the  means  and  opportunity  of  actinj^  most  ftiDy 
upon  them.  We  should  hope  that  the  regulations  which  ha 
since  been  entered  into  by  the  Society,  will  have  the  effect 
extending  its  usefulness,  and  that  the  '*  nursing-mot ber 
the  arts*'  will  receive  from  it  that  attention  which  it  so  pre- 
eminently demands,  and  which  it  was  the  chief  object  of  the 
instibition  to  protect.     It  might  become  a  useful  ally  to  tho 
National  A^rultunU  Afisociation  of  the  Landlords  of  Irelan 
which  we  conceive  would  prove  so  highly  and  extensive!, 
beneficial. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  second  port  of  our  sul^rd,^ 
the  reclamation  of  the  waste  limds. 

On  the  I5lh  September,  1809,  Messrs  Charles  Vallanceyj 
Richard  Griffith,  Henry  Hamilton,  J.  Leslie  Forster,  and  Wil 
liani  Gore,  were  appointed  commissioners  to  inquire  into 
nature  and  extent  of  the  se\'end  bogs  in  Ireland,  end  the  prac- 
ticability of  draining  and  cultivating  them.  These  gentlemen 
collected  a  body  of  evidence  on  this  subject  of  the  most  im- 
portant description,  but  wixicb,  from  circumfltanccs  to  which 
we  shall  presently  advert,  has  since  remained  almost  a  dnul 

letter.     Their  information  is  of  the  most  practical  character, g 

and  based  as  it  is  upon  the  reports  of  able  engincen,  may  ^>*^H 
safely  relied  on.  There  are  3,000,000  Irish  acres  of  w»ste^^ 
land,  equal  to  5,000,000  of  English  acres,  which  an;  considered 
to  be  almost  all  recluiroable ;  and  as  if  to  mark  in  the  ■troDf^ 
est  possible  manner  tlie  causes  of  Irish  misery  and  the  means 
of  removing  it,  those  wastes  abound  most  in  Galway,  Mayo 
and  Donegal,  where  the  greatest  amount  of  destitutioo  existt*. 

*  In  tbc  county  of  Gklwn}'  Uierr  ■»  of  rcclwmed  Usd  94A,'/12  %en*  \  of  our*- 
cULmcd  land  ■I<>1,9&?  tcret.  Id  tbc  couaty  of  the  town  of  Oftlway  there  tn  W 
TecUimrrl  land  lO.M)!  *rrr»  i  of  uumIuhimI  land  12,000  ■dck.  In  Mayo  tkov 
■R  of  rcdaiuitdlaDd  (fri,9S4  tcra:  of  nnrcditned  land  i2S,lE4.  In  Damcal 
there  ait  of  recUuned  land  fitO.tSC  acm  |  af  undaiBkCd  land  641,371  screi. 
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A  portion  of  Ireland  of  Uttlc  more  than  one<fourth  of  its 
entire  superticiol  extent,  comprises  within  it  ubout  six-eeventhit 
of  the  bogs  in  the  island,  exclusive  of  mere  mountain  bc^  and 
boga  of  less  extent  than  5<M)  acres.  It  is  included  between 
a  line  drawn  from  Wirklow  Head  to  Galway,  and  another 
drawn  from  Howth  Head  to  SUgo,  and  resembles  in  its  form 
n  broad  belt  drawn  across  the  centre  of  the  island,  its  narrow- 
est end  being  nearest  the  capital,  and  gradually  extending  in 
breadth  as  it  approaches  to  the  Weatcni  Ocean.  This  great 
dinsion  of  the  island,  extending  from  east  to  west,  is  traversed 
by  the  river  Shannon  from  north  to  souths  and  is  thus  divided 
into  two  parts.  Jf  we  divide  these  boga  into  twenty  parts, 
we  shall  find  twelve  of  them  to  the  westward  and  five  to  the 
eastward  of  ttie  Shannon  ;  two  to  the  south,  and  one  to  the 
north  of  this  dinsion. 

Various  theories  have  been  ably  maintmnedby  persons  who 
have  deeply  considered  the  subject  with  respect  to  the  origin 
of  bogs.  Tliat  which  is  important  to  be  known  respecting 
them  however,  admits  of  Uttlc  ditfcrence  of  opinion.  Wherever 
the  passage  of  the  waters  has  been  impeded,  owing  to  what- 
ever cause,  the  saturated  soil  is  soon  occupied  by  aquatic 
plants,  which  in  process  of  time  itssume  the  form  of  i>eat  or 
bog.  The  fact  ii  familiar  to  every  farmt^r,  that  a  wet  clay  soil 
is  ever  productive  of  moss  and  rushes,  which  if  left  undisturbed 
accumulate  with  a  suri>riain}r  degree  of  rapidity,  and  destroy 
the  vegetation  of  any  useful  plant  which  may  approach  them. 
In  Ireland,  amid  centuries  of  neglect,  aucceaaive  generations 
of  these  plants  reproduced  themselves  on  the  ruins  and  decay 
of  the  preceding  ones,  and  thus  bogs  were  formed  firom  their 
successive  growth. 

The  history  of  the  moss  tribe  is  very  curious.  They  only 
live  amid  desolation,  and  fly  the  cultivating  hand  of  man.  In 
the  polar  regionsi  where  the  snow  never  thaws  more  tlian  a  few 
inches  deep,  they  ore  to  be  found,  the  only  vegetable  produc- 
tion that  can  there  exist.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  globe 
barren  rocks  are  incrusted  with  them,  and  masses  of  granite 
and  porphyry-  derive  Irom  them  the  tirst  rudiments  of  ^'l>gcta- 
tioxu  It  was  stated  by  Professor  Wade,  in  his  observations 
addressed  to  the  Bog  Commissioners,  that  the  crisp  lichen 
{lA^tnpatdtaliM)  w  as  found  near  Mount  Vesuvius  on  a  torrent 
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of  lava  which  issued  in  1771)  most  copiously  covering  it,  and 
appearing  like  hoar  frost.  In  the  vegetable  substance  of 
which  the  Irish  bog  is  composed,  the  different  Hpccie^  of 
mosaes  are  generally  found,  the  bjjptwm  or  feather-moss,  the 
poiytnchwn  or  golden-huir  moss^  the  lichen  pyxidatus  or  cup 
siOBK,  with  its  gny  tubercles  of  Bcarlet,  and  the  iic/ien  rangi' 
ferimiSj  upon  which  the  reindeer  lives. 

Tlic  hmna  or  duck-ineat  is  generally  found  in  their  com- 
pany in  old  pits  which  have  been  cut  througfaj  and  in  which 
the  process  of  renovation,  by  means  of  u  new  growth  o(  moss, 
is  ^ing  on.  This  plant  has  slender  stalks,  which  extend  fur 
two  or  three  feet,  to  float  its  leaves  like  a  green  film  on  the 
surface  of  the  stagnant  water.  These,  by  interweaving  with 
other  aquaticj,  form  a  receptacle  or  bed  for  the  deposition  of 
the  light  seeds  of  mosses,  blown  about  abundantly  at  the  pe- 
riod of  their  shedding. 

The  most  considerublc  of  the  moss  species  is  the  ujjhai/nmm. 
The  organization  of  this  plant  is  discernible  from  one  to  four 
or  five  feel  from  the  surface  of  the  bog,  and  its  progressire 
changes  have  been  traced  from  the  li\'ing  vegetable  until  it 
becomes  disorganized  and  decomposed,  forming  in  its  diaan- 
lution  compact  jieut.  From  its  formation  it  is  peculiarly 
adapteil  for  holding  water  in  suspension,  wliich  it  greedily 
attracts,  and  loses  only  by  evaporation  and  decomijosition. 
If  a  stem  of  dried  sphagnum  six  or  eight  inches  in  length  be 
suspended,  and  if  u  small  [wrtion  of  the  lower  extremity  be 
immersed  in  water,  the  fluid  will  rise  by  capillar)*  attraction 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  branch,  filling  all  the  leaves  of  the 
plant,  U'hich  in  this  instance  act  like  so  many  vessels  to  re- 
tain the  water.  They  are  thus  provided  by  nature  witJi  the 
means  of  retaining  the  moisture  upon  wliich  they  live,  and 
which  materially  tends  to  produce  the  low  temperature  that 
is  most  congenial  to  them.  Tliis  will  account  for  the  grncrKl 
nature  of  the  Irish  bog  partaking  of  the  projwrty  of  sponge. 
It  is,  accordhig  to  Mr.  Orithths,  of  the  average  thickncu  of 
twentj'-five  feet,  nowhere  less  than  twelve,  nor  found  to  ex- 
ceed forty-two,  Its  substance  varies  materially  in  ita  appcAr- 
anee  and  properties  in  proportion  to  the  depth  at  wliieh  it  tics. 
On  the  upper  surface  it  is  covered  with  moss  of  vmrioua 
species,  and  to  the  depth  of  about  ten  feet  composed  uf  a 
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ma&B  of  the  Rbres  of  similar  vegetables  in  different  stages  of 
decomposition,  proportioned  to  Iheir  depth  (rom  t!it'  surface ; 
generally,  however,  loo  open  in  their  texture  to  be  applied  to 
the  purposes  of  fuel.  Below  this  there  lies  a  light  blackish 
brown  turf,  containing  the  6bre8  of  moss  still  visible,  though 
not  perfect,  nnd  extending  to  a  further  depth  of  perhaps  ten 
feet.  At  a  greater  depth  the  6bres  of  vegetable  matter  cease 
be  visible,  the  colour  of  the  turf  becomes  blacker,  and  the 

ibstnnce  much  more  compact,  its  properties  as  fuel  more  va- 
luable, and  gradually  increasing  in  the  degree  of  bhtckness 
and  cumpuctnei^s  proiiorlioniitt;  to  its  dejjth.  Near  the  bottom 
of  the  liog  it  forms  a  black  mH«s,  which  when  dr\-  hasa  strong 
resemblance  to  pitch  or  bituminous  coal,  and  having  a  con- 
choidnl  fracture  in  every  dinjclion,  with  a  black  shining  lustre, 
and  susceptible  of  receiN-ing  a  conaiderable  polish.  A  matting 
of  plants  is  oflcn  found  on  the  surface  of  the  stagnant  or  slug* 
gish  water,  which  has  been  staled  by  Mr.  Aher  to  be  capable 
of  bearing  the  weight  of  men,  but  not  without  yielding  to  the 
pressure  very  considerably,  and  admitting  the  water  tlirough 
it*.  In  these  instnnccs  the  vegetation  seems  to  have  been 
produccil  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  where  each  successive 
groMrth  of  vegetables  by  their  weight  had  sunk  the  former, 
until  at  length  they  reached  the  bottom.  Large  roots  and 
trunks  of  trees  are  commonly  found  in  the  bogs;  they  consist 
principally  of  fir,  oak,  yew,  and  sometimes  elm.  These  aji- 
pear,  according  to  Mr.  Aher,  tn  have  fallen  from  decay ;  the 
esctemal  fibrous  part  is  generally  in  a  decomposed  state,  but 
the  core  sound,  and  in  the  case  of  oak,  which  becomes  black, 
and  which  is  greatly  prized,  it  is  much  increased  in  strength 
and  hardness.  The  base  on  which  the  bogs  rest  is  commonly 
limestone,  gravel,  or  clayf. 

Mr.  Grithths  has  given  a  sketch  of  the  mincralogical  and 
geological  features  of  the  bog  diatrict,  which  is  full  of  interest, 
and  must  prove  highly  bcueticial  to  the  agriculturist.  He  has 
shown  tlic  causes  which  have  impeded  the  current  of  the 
water  to  the  sea,  and  consequently  induced  the  bog  formation. 

*  See  Ur.  Alicr**  report  on  Ihc  diUrict  of  bog  Va.  8,  apftaia  In  3ril  rejiort  of 
eoainiiuliiDcn,  fol.  63.  Ttiii  naiUiig  brrui  ocauioit^lj  iittunl  lirhlgo,  omkI  bf 
Uie  tntiAliitauU. 

t  U  buliecn  HippoKtl  that  Icadh  *o  be  fQuod  under  ill  the  flat  Imp. 
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He  states  that  there  ii  a  great  limestone  vaUey  iK-hich  incladc 
one-fourth  part  of  Ireland,  the  boundarica  of  which  are  nes 
coincident  with  those  of  the  great  belt  crossing  trelond  firoi 
east  to  west,  and  which,  as  wc  before  mentiooed,  coDtaiu 
six-sevenths  of  the  Ixigs  of  the  island.  Nearly  the  whole  c 
tJie  surface  of  this  \'nllcy  is  {'overt;d  by  a  strutum,  varying  ti 
thicknesa,  of  limestone  gravel,  and  the  botp  contnined  thcrei] 
are  surrounded  by  steep  ridgea  of  hills  formed  of  this  tub 
stance,  which  prevent  the  immediate  discharge  of  the  waten 
into  the  nearest  river.  The  same  circumstances  chamcteria 
Chat  Moss^  tlic  most  extensive  lowland  bi^  in  England,  whie 
is  Burroundt'd  ou  all  ^ides  by  ridges  of  ground  or  ruUed  stone 
mixed  with  clay,  presenting  a  similar  obstruction  to  the  coura 
of  the  waters.  Ou  Uic  south-cast  side  of  this  moas  thero  is  i 
ridge  of  gravelly  soil,  which  creates  a  complete  bar  betwea 
it  and  the  river  lrv,'cll.  Lime  i»  u  principal  ingredient  in  recU 
mation,  and  the  great  quantities  of  this  mineral  which  ar 
found  in  the  immediate  \'iciDity  of  the  bogs  in  Ireland,  woul 
appear  like  the  bountiful  iavilution  of  Providence  to  an  an 
dertaking  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Gnffitha  has  described  the  causes  which  equally  in 
duced  the  growth  of  bog  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  ant 
on  the  surface  of  a  country  moderately  elevated  above  tb 
aea.  Both  have  had  the  same  origin :  wherever  they  har 
grows,  temperature  was  at  a  low  degree,  and  water  more  a 
less  abundant.  The  depth  of  the  mountiun  and  lowhmd  boig 
arc  however  very  different,  the  former  rarely  exceeding  cigh 
feet,  aud  the  latter  sometimes  attaining  forty  feet  in  dcptli 
The  temperature  of  stagnant  water  un  the  less  elcvntcd  sur 
face  is  sut&ciently  low  to  induce  the  growth  of  mosa  duria 
nine  months  in  the  year.  Tlic  {growth  of  aquatics  on  elevntc 
ground  ia  rarely  intcrniptcd.  llie  temperature  ts  »t  all  time 
low ;  and  the  consequent  slowness  of  evaporation  leaviM  m 
ficient  moisttire,  even  on  the  sides  of  mountains,  to  iuduo 
the  growth  ot  moss  in  such  situations ;  but  the  quantity 
stagnant  moisture  in  those  places  ia  trifling  when  comparei 
with  the  supposed  shallow  lakes  which  originally  caused  th< 
growth  of  the  lowland  bog.  In  the  latter  casee  moaa  caciaa 
queutly  grows  much  quicker  than  in  the  former;  somcUmoi 
it  has  reached  two  indies  in  •  year  for  the  apace  of  Iwcn^ 
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years ;  but  in  the  former  case  it  ia  denser  though  leu  deep, 
the  nntural  consequence  of  its  less  rapid  grovrth. 

The  first  step  towards  reclamation  is  Hr^mt^,  and,  fortu- 
nately, the  elevation  of  the  bogs  is  most  favourable  to  this 
operation.  The  lowest  summit  of  any  part  of  those  included 
in  Mr.  GrifHtbs's  report,  is  214  feet  above  the  le\'et  of  the  sea, 
and  the  highest  29S  feet;  so  that  there  is  none  of  them  from 
which  the  waters  may  not  be  discharged  into  rivers  in  their 
immediate  \'icinity,  and  with  falta  adequate  to  their  drainage. 

Tht  result  of  t-he  labours  of  the  Commissioners  has  been 
to  prove, 

"  Ot«l  any  sppcirs  of  bog  U  by  Ullftge  and  nisnure  cap«bl«  of  bvlng  eon' 
trcrted  into  a  toil  fit  for  the  support  of  pimnu  of  every  dcicriptioD,  uid  with 
due  nuxijigement,  porbapa,  the  truMt  fortita  tlut  csn  be  tubuiitted  to  tli« 
ap«nUocu  oftbc  fanner;  green  crop*,  such  u  rapCi  cabbage*,  tumtp*  and 
carroti  may  be  raised  with  ihe  p-eatest  iuccws  on  firm  bog  with  no  other 
monuro  than  the  lubes  of  ibe  same  soil ;  pcrnioncnt  rumdnw*  may  be 
fanned  on  bog  more  productive  than  on  any  other  soil ;  timber  may  Im 
railed,  c«iieciitlly  Rr»,  larch,  apnicc,  and  oJI  the  aquatic*  on  tbe  deep  bofi 
and  the  plantations  are  fenced  with  little  expense,  and  irlth  due  application 
of  manure  e^'ery  description  of  wbite  crops  maybe  raised*.  " 

Mr.  Griffiths  has  stated,  that  in  the  great  limestone  valley 
the  best  possible  manure  for  reclamation,  limestone  gravel,  ia 
placed  in  abundance  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
bog«t  and  Mr.  Nimmo  states, 

"  I  Btn  M  perfectly  convinced  of  the  pneticalMltty  of  eonvcrtiDK  the  wbule 
of  tbe  bog*  I  have  surveyed,  into  arable  land,  and  that  at  an  expense  which 
need  liardly  ever  exceed  the  grots  value  of  one  year'a  crop  produced  from 
them,  that  I  declare  myeelf  willing,  for  a  rcHsonsble  consideration,  to  un- 
dertake Ihe  drainage  of  any  gi%'en  piece  of  considerablo  extent,  and  tbe  for- 
matioo  of  its  roada,  for  tlte  sank  of  one  gtiinra  per  acre,  whirb  ia  little  more 
than  aerun  yenra'  purchate  oftbc  rent  it  would  then  afibrdf." 

Various  modes  of  improvement  have  been  proposed,  and 
calculations  made  of  the  expcusc,  which  11-111  hereafter  become 
valuable  cliarts  for  the  enterprising  in  au  undertaking  pro- 
mising to  ufibrd  a  greater  profit  than  perhaps  any  other  ap- 
plication of  agricultural  skill  and  capital.  It  appear?,  that 
by  an  expenditure  of  from  U.  to  14/.  per  acre,  the  reclama- 
tion would  secure  to  the  improver  a  permanent  rent  of  from 
tcu  to  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  expenditure ;  and  some  of  the 
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engineers  stjitc,  that  the  whole  of  the  outlay  would  be  re- 
turned by  th«  pr*Miucc  of  the  first  crupa.  In  all  these  eases 
it  is  importAnt  to  find,  that  the  estimates  furnished  arc  justi- 
fied Ijy  improvements  which  have  been  actutUJy  made.  It 
■will  be  naturally  asked,  why,  under  such  favourable  aspects, 
80  little  has  yet  been  actually  accomplished?  This  ia  ac- 
counted for  by  the  uncertninty  of  tlie  boiindiuHcs  of  csLates 
when  they  pass  through  cxtenaivt;  bogs,  and  the  right  usu- 
ally vested  in  the  tenants  of  turning  their  cattle  u]»n  that 
port  uf  the  bog  which  adjoins  their  farms.  'Jlie  interest  of 
the  latter  is  too  iibort,  generally,  to  tempt  them  to  improve^ 
but  sufficient  to  render  such  an  operation  impraeticahle  by 
the  landlord.  Mr.  Edgcworth  stated  tn  his  report,  that  the 
owners  of  bogs  are  deterred,  by  the  uncertainty  of  their  pro- 
perties, from  entering  into  engagements  for  their  improve- 
ment. One  fact  shows  this  in  a  clear  light.  lie  olfcrcd  one 
of  those  proprietors  a  rent  hitherto  unheard  of  for  bog-Iaiul, 
proposing  a  sixty  years'  lease  for  his  own  interest.  The  pro- 
prietor was  willing  to  accept  the  otfcr  on  the  condition  thai 
Mr.  Edgeworth  would  indemnify  him  against  all  law-suitA, 
which  it  was  well  known  wouhl  be  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences, and  so  the  matter  dropped. 

The  Commissioners  recommended  the  legislature  to  op- 
]>oint  Commissions  of  Perambulation,  to  ascertain  bouiid- 
urics,  and  to  declare  on  what  terms  the  landlord  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  resume  from  his  tenant  the  right  of  grazing  on  the 
bog,  which  is  a  vested  interest,  however  unprofitable  its  pos- 
sessor. They  further  suggest,  that  it  would  be  necessan*  to 
enable  proprietors  of  estates  under  settlement,  to  make  long 
leases  of  bog-land  for  the  purpose  of  improvement.  By  thia 
interference,  the  rcuiainder-man  would  be  bcucfitc<l  and  not 
injured ;  bis  property  wonld  receive  a  prodigious  increase  of 
value  idtimatcly,  and  during  the  term  would  produce  n  rea- 
sonable rent,  where  it  now  produces  nothing,  llic  legisla- 
ture has  already  recognised  tliis  principle  by  12tb  Geo.  I.  c, 
12,  which  enables  bishops  to  demise  bog-lnnd  Ihr  a  term  of 
sixty  years,  lliey  recommend  tiirther,  that  a  free  pnssogc 
&huU  be  secured  to  underUikcrs  tlirough  adjacent  estates  for 
ihc  pur|ioses  of  dnunogo/oud  conclude  by  the  following  ob- 
servations : 


"  W«  (ddI  a  oonRdimt  nisurance,  that  when  peace  %\\»n  have  e»ubH»hed 
llie  npiiiion  of  our  Brilish  frllov-fubjecu.  with  r«Afiect  to  the  security 
of  properly  in  this  pnrl  of  the  Untied  Kingdom,  fo  obvious  a  field  for 
the  employoK'nt  of  British  cnpilal,  as  has  been  pointed  uut  in  lliete  Report*, 
cannot  be  overlooked.  Ni>r  i»  it  to  be  ohjecttil,  that  the  improvpmcnt  of 
BUch  citensivc  trncls  Wuuhl  require  a  capital  of  enormoufl  magnitude  to  ef* 
feet  it:  if  ihrrp  U  any  truth  in  the  opininitf  whidi  have  been  lo  generally 
ndrnnced  to  06  by  ihoio  enginceis  in  whom  we  place  our  chief  confideiice, 
the  very  pioccu  of  reclamaliou  would  reprodnce  lo  the  farmer,  in  the  lint 
crapfl.  the  luonvy  which  he  had  expended,  and  which  wontd  thui  succrs»- 
ifely  bccoino  rc-flpplicable  to  iiew  undertaiings"." 

However  incredible  it  may  appear,  nearly  thirty  years  have 
elajiKcd  since  this  report  wor  laid  before  Parliatuenl ;  yet  these 
recommendations  have  Ijccn  tolidly  nnglpctpd,  altliuugh,  in 
the  iutcrvol,  the  Irish  labourer  lias  sutTrred  the  greatest  pri- 
vatioQS  from  poverty'  and  want  of  employment.  If  the  rca* 
soniii);  of  the  Commisfiioners  hail  appeared  ill  fuundi;d,  or 
their  anticipations  over-saiigiiinc,  tim  neglect  might  Ik  pal- 
liated or  explnined ;  but  all  subsequent  experience  has  ftiUy 
confirmed  the  correctness  of  their  views,  and  the  soundness 
of  their  calculations.  It  was  proved  before  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  land  in  the  county  of  Sligo  had 
been  reclaimed  at  the  cost  of  aljotit  yi.  per  acre,  and  rendered 
worth  a  rent  of  30«.  per  acre  ;  and  that  three  years'  produce 
have,  in  mo«t  cases,  proved  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  expenses 
of  reclamation. 

General  Hourke  stated  before  the  Coounittec  of  the  Huitse 
of  Commons  appointtrd  U*  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Irish 
Poor  in  Itt^O,  that 

"  be  is  proprietor  of  hoga  in  difTerent  place*,  and  has  tried  the  experiment 
of  impranng  them ;  th^t  bog  on  which  uirf  htu  been  cm,  and  which  was  in 
a  wild  and  unctdlivated  itate,  bad  hecj,  at  on  exp«iu«  of  7/.  per  acre,  raited 
from  03$.  to  the  ralue  ofSOf.  acreable  rent." 

He  fuUy  confirmed  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  as  to 
the  causes  which  have  operated  to  prevent  imprnvrment  on  n 
large  scale,  whieh  he  declared  to  be  the  state  of  the  law  that 
prevents  partition  of  bon^  held  in  common,  without  the  ex- 
pensive process  of  a  hill  in  Chancery.  There  is  no  doubt, 
that  if  the  tenants  had  leases  of  sufHciertt  length,  a  great  por- 
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tion  of  voete  land  would  have  be«n  alrendj  irclatmed. 
Hery,  a  lai^  farmer^  stated  before  the  Poor-Uw  Comrab: 
sionera, 

"  During  the  tcaroe  neMont  I  took  •  nDmb«r  of  Iftbourer*  tnio  mj  id> 
ploymenl,  and  rcelsinipd,  draining  about  twenty  acre*  of  Undi  ho««nr, 
wlicQ  il  WM  diftcuvered  by  the  Landlord,  he  took  it  from  mo  sod  Mt  fit* 
another." 

Mr.  Jonathan  Burns,  the  Assistant-Commissioner  of  Poor 
Inquiry,  Rtates  in  his  report*, 

"  AdmiUing  the  scarcity  of  food  and  labour,  it  anut  appoor  on  extnwi^ 
nary  anomaly,  thot  so  many  thousand  ocrci  of  bog  inriting  cultintun,  ail 
wcU  adapted  for  il,  should  remain  wilhio  vlnv  of  Philip«ta«n  unlonefavd,  «t 
more  conrcily,  no!  p^noitted  to  be  tuuched,  for  mnny  wotili'  '  '  Ib- 
vate  it  if  they  wvrc  allowed  to  do  lo.   The  Ballyoommuii  an>l  m 

bogv,  part  of  the  iininense  bog  of  Allrn,  contain  ueiu-ly  IU,UO<<  '  % 

tio  ]>«rl  uf  which  exceeds  four  miles  from  Philipstown;   th*";  i 

fine  black  peat,  dry  in  places,  aud  admitting  of  complete  drainagv,  bctof  M 
an  rlovatiDn  of  ft-Dm  300  to  300  feet  abore  the  level  of  tbe  »ca,  villi  aIkb* 
dance  of  day  and  limestone  gravel  at  a  convraient  depth,  and  an  irto  iv 
face ;  tlte  Grand  Canal  aUo  pasting  through  tbe  bog,  and  oomtnunicatiiii 
wilb  tlie  metropolis  and  other  parts  of  Ireland.  Tbe  cullivaiitMi  of  (ieM 
bogs  would  give  employment  to  all  who  want  it,  and  would  prodaoe  (po4 
and  distribute  comfort  and  happmcu  to  thousands  who  are  on  the  r«rge<f 
■tar\'Btion.  If  a  company  wi-re  to  embark  in  iheio  imprormuail^  1  bm 
no  dmibt  of  the  profit  aniwrring  tlicir  expectation,  and  rvmwitfabaf  dMn 
for  judicious  outlay  under  a  long  lease." 

This  is  the  opinion  of  an  intcUigent  Englishman  who  can- 
not be  suspected  of  partiality,  and  who  bad  himielf  ntdBuned 
a  portion  of  bog'  in  Chat  Moss. 

Mr.  .Tnhn  Power  has  also  stated  in  his  report  on  Talbol^ 

town.  County  of  Wieldowtj 

"  Here  are  tbouunda  of  acreti  capable  of  profitable  caltivatioci  wMm  by 
the  capitalist,  or  by  laboarers'  families  for  their  own  sup|Hrrt.  Bandreds  W 
tliow  families  would  bo  found  in  the  barony  Ittelf,  ready  to  ondotak*  mA 
cultivation  for  thdr  maiutenince,  even  without  any  asaistane*  vhalrwr, 
and  only  upon  the  conditton  of  Laving  it  for  a  certain  oumbef  of  y««rB  twt. 
frea,  or  At  ft  small  annual  payment ;  and  many  more  would  only  re<|uirs  I 
Tery  small  aid  at  the  commencrmpnt  of  iheir  labonrv.  In  (he  town  of  Bah' 
inglass  alone,  the  as*Wunt-commi»ai»ncrB  found  hundreds  of  haman  hailap 
in  the  moat  abject  miacr>-,  crowded  two  tir  tbrt!e  fuuiliN  iu  a  hord  «  gw- 
ret  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  equarSt  without  on  inch  of  gi'ouud  or  any  olber  ir- 
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irce  than  tlio  ancerUiia  and  orcntorkt-d  ronrkct  for  labour  snd  Ihc  charity 
'the  hatnu]!.',  while  tlic  unculUvalnl  mountain*  otrerlook  tlie  tomi,  but 
art  forhiildon  fntit  to  the  wrotched  inhabitantB,  who  have  «vea  been  taught 
to  know,  hy  fine*  and  penaltin,  that  the  wild  heath  and  furze  grow  to  pro- 
1      t»ct  the  game,  and  ercnto  nmuarment  for  the  rich,  not  to  warm  tfao  ihiver- 
iag  limbi  of  the  poor  or  to  prepare  their  bumble  dim)." 

j  It  would  be  tedious  to  multiply  examples  to  prove  what 
'  Mr.  Arthur  Touiig  stated  upwards  of  sixty  years  ago,  and 
the  Bog  Commissioners  have  showo  by  the  evidence  of  the 
most  able  engineers,  and  afler  the  roost  searching  inquiry, 
and  all  subscq^uent  experience  has  confirmed,  tliat  upon  the 
waste  landm  in  Ireland  is  tn  be  practised  the  most  profitable 
I  husbandry  in  the  kin^om.  It  is  therefore  deeply  to  be  la- 
'  mented,  that  any  obstacle  that  l^slative  interference  could 
remove  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  way  of  their  im- 
provement ;  and  indcced  we  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
'  that  if  the  recommendation  of  the  Bog  Commissioners  had 
not  been  neglected,  English  capital  would  have,  before  this, 
fallen  into  a  channel  so  natiu*al  and  favourable.  The  case  of 
the  Waste  Lands  (Ireland)  Company  bears  out  this  assertion. 
This  Company,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  £arl  of  Devon, 
was  incorporated  in  183fi,  and  wiis  well  calculated  to  give  the 
public  increased  contidence  in  the  private  emolument  as  well 
as  the  national  benefit  to  be  derived  from  similar  under- 
taking ;  but  we  believe  that  ita  laudable  effbrta  have  been 
impeded,  partly  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  leases,  owing  to 
the  causes  described  by  the  Bog  Commissioners,  and  partly 
by  the  length  of  tenure  asked  by  the  Company. 

To  remove  tliesc  obstacle^  Mr.  Lynch,  the  intelligent  mem- 
ber for  Galwoy,  has  laboured  with  a  zeal  and  ability  which 
^HBerit  the  lasting  gratitude  of  his  countrymen.    The  pltin  by 
^BrliJch  he  purposes  to  effect  thia  object  he  fully  explaitm  and 
^^bowcrfuliy  enforces  in  the  valuable  treatise  which  we  have 
^^ilaced  at  the  head  of  this  article.   This  plan  he  has  embodied 
in  a  series  of  bill»  prejuu-cd  by  him  in  pursuance  of  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  committee  of  1835,  of  which  he  was  chairman. 
In  conformity  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Bog  Commis- 
sioucrs,  it  is  merely  pcrmittive — compulsory  measures  not 
appearing  to  lum  advisable,  at  least  until  those  he  proposes 
have  been  tried  and  biled. 
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TliP  object  of  the  first  bill  is  to  promote  drainage.  For 
this  purpose  the  proprietors  of  two-thircU  of  the  lands  to  be 
improved  are  enabled  to  apply  to  the  Bonrd  of  Works  for  a 
commission.  The  Board  of  Works  are  thereupon  cmpowcreJ 
to  grant  a  commisadon  for  carrying  the  work  into  effect,  trhidi 
would  ensure  a  disinterested,  competent  and  skilfiil  tribunoL 
Where  the  work  undcrtJikm  for  the  drniiiage  of  lands  dull 
have  the  effect^  with  addltionid  works,  oC  making  rirm  or 
lakes  u&vigablc,  power  is  given  to  the  commissiancrs  to  de* 
terminc  the  proportion-  in  which  tlic  counties,  Slc.  ought  to 
contribute  in  respect  thereof,  as  in  the  hill  recently  pa&«cd  for 
impmving  the  Shannon :  the  money  required  for  the  work  to  be 
lentby  the  Board  of  Public  Works  and  repnid  by  i  x 

The  commissiouers  arc  then  to  ascertain  boundaries  ___ ^.^  or- 

tion  the  expense  attending  the  improvements,  whirh  is  to  bf- 
cnme  a  charge  upon  the  lands  improved,  and,  in  c.*tse8  of  riven 
or  lakes  made  navigable,  upon  the  county-.  Tenants  for  life  are 
then  enabled,  with  conseut  of  commissioners,  to  Icmie  the 
lands  improved  for  a  term  not  exceedina:  thirty -one  yean. 

Wc  mentioned  in  a  preceding  number  that  the  Kngtiib 
Parliament  had  passed  n  bill  for  the  reclamation  of  WoRtt 
Lands*  as  an  adjunct  and  auxiliary  to  the  Poor  Ijiw :  justhr 
considering  that  in  making  it  obligatory  on  the  coramimtty 
to  support  the  labouring  population,  it  was  just'snd  poUtie 
to  devise  every  proper  means  of  giving  them  ci-    *  it. 

This  act,  the  Sewers'  Act,  the  laws  which   con-  :!ie 

Bedford  Le%'cl  Corporation,  the  General  Inclosure  Act,  the 
Enii  Brink  and  several  drainage  acts,  are  examples  that  tbr 
principle  of  Mr.  Lynch's  bill  has  been  long  acted  u]hiu  in 
England,  as  it  has  been  in  every  civiUzed  country.  It  doesoot 
go  beyond  the  legitimate  object  of  rcmonng  the  obstructioiii 
which  have  hitherto  prevented  the  cultivation  of  the  w«8te 
lands  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Lynch's  second  measure  is  to  enable  tcnnnta  for  1^ 
in  possession,  to  grant  leases  not  exceeding  thirtywme  jean, 
or  sixty  years  in  the  case  of  mines  or  to  promote  rejuurv.  tw 
ninety-nine  years  to  encourage  building,  nt  the  beat  yearly 
rent,  without  taking  a  line,    3rd.  To  enable  the  provoot  and 


[J  grant  leases,  subject  to  certain 

Kaditions,  for  forty-one  yenrs  (they  are  now  rcatricted  to 
enty-one),  which  provisions  are  proposed  to  be  extended 
the  trustees  of  the  Schools  of  £rasmus  Smith,  and  of  Sir 
itrick  Dunnes'ii  Charity.  '4th.  To  enable  tenants  lor  life  to 
chaise  the  inhcntancc  witli  an  outlay  to  the  amount  of  three 
years'  value,  under  the  directions  of  the  Board  of  VVorka,  for 
draininje;,  enclosing,  fencing  and  planting.  5th.  To  alter  the 
objectionable  tenure  of  lives  renewable  for  ever,  by  fucilitating 
their  conversion  into  estates  in  fee  simple.  6lb.  To  provide 
a  summary'  remedy  far  {mrtition,  and  ascertaining  the  bounda* 
ries  of  lands  tn  Ireland.  7th.  To  transfer  the  management 
of  Kscal  ntfoirs  from  grand  jurors  to  a  board  of  supervisors, 
j  constituted  by  the  votes  of  the  rate-payers,  apportioned  ac- 
conling  to  llic  property  of  each.  8th.  To  enable  the  Bank 
I  of  Ireland  to  lend  money  on  mortgage :  and  9tli,  To  give  in- 
crcjwcd  powers  and  efficiency  to  the  Board  of  Works  in  Ire- 
land. 

These  measures  would  appear  at  fii-st  sight  like  a  ne%v  ro*le 
of  laws  for  the  regulation  of  real  property,  and  may  probably 
startle  thoac  who  ha%'e  so  great  a  reverence  for  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors  that  they  cannot  help  regarding  modem  im- 
provements an  unskilful  ionovatiuus.  But  such  persons  too 
often  forget  that  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  was  CMuulalive, 

Rt  which  time  is  constantly  making  nc^v  and  valuable  addi- 
ons  ;  and  that  the  laws  relating  to  real  projwrty  have  always 
een,  and  still  continue  to  be,  in  a  progressive  course  of  im- 
rovcmcnt,  in  proportion  to  the  spread  of  liberty,  the  exten- 
sion uf  trade,  and  the  multiplied  transactions  and  necessities 
of  numkind. 

But  the  principle  of  Mr.  Lynch's  bills  has  been  for  the 
most  part  established  by  precedent;  and  they  are  based  on 
ue  principles,  and  calculated  to  combine,  with  the  exception 
;rhaps  of  the  5th  and  /th,  the  two  important  objccta  of 
increasing  the  weoltli  of  proprietors  and  of  ameliorating  the 
ndition  of  the  jicople.     It  has  beeu  urged  as  an  objection 
the  Drainage  Bill,  that  its  object  is  to  improve  private  pro- 
y  in  Ireland  by  means  of  loans  from  the  public  exchequer, 
which  wouhl  Inentably  lead  to  frauds  and  jo!>bliig,  and  give 
on  oriiticiol  direction  to  capital  ia  a  work,  which,  if  it  afforded 
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a  fair  prospect  of  r«tum,  private  speculatim  would  bo  nafy 
to  undertake.  But  the  object  proposed  by  him  is  ■  oatioiiil 
rather  than  a  private  one ;  it  ia  to  alter  the  face  of  the  cono- 
Xry,  improve  thi?  climate  and  raise  the  condition  of  the  |MCpIe. 
It  is  a  work  of  an  extensive  and  complicated  nature  with  which 
private  individuals  are  not  able  to  contend,  and  to  effect  which 
requires  a  joint  cfibrt,  that  separate  interests,  too  genertSf 
swayed  by  selfish,  jealous  and  contracted  views,  could  not  be 
expected  unaided  to  combine  to  accompliab.  It  appein 
to  us  that  the  circomstancca  of  the  drainage  of  the  wsilc 
lands  in  Ireland  are  exactly  those  in  which  the  int«rtennc« 
of  the  legislature  is  not  only  desirable  but  necessary,  for  Um 
reason  Blackstonc  describes  as  "  the  supreme  rcttoo*  above 
"  all  reasons,  which  is  the  sakathn  f^'  the  kittg^a  Studt  tad 
"people*"," 

The  principle  of  the  Drainage  Bill  was  established  in  £n^ 
land  at  a  period  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  1X1.,  which  may 
be  termed  the  dawu  of  legislation,  and  when  civil  institutioos 
that  restrained  natural  rights  were  submitted  to  with  rvlitc- 
tance.  The  Ijuw  of  Sewers  for  the  government  of  Romnc^ 
Marsh,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  was  composed  by  Hemy  dc 
Bathe,  a  venerable  judge  in  that  reign,  from  which  ancisnt 
and  equitable  laws  Lord  Coke  declarts  all  coranusswocn  of 
sewers  in  England  may  receive  Light  and  (hrectioaf. 

Wc  have  an  objection,  however,  to  the  tirst  proTiaoo  of 
Mr.  Lynch's  Drainai^  Bill.  He  proposes,  aa  a  char^  «S 
be  placed  upon  the  corpus  of  the  eRt^te,  that  the  proprieion 
of  tM'o-thirds  of  the  lands  to  be  improved  should  apply  to  (he 
Board  of  Works  for  a  commission ;  such  proprietors  are  de- 
scribed to  be  all  bodies  |ioIIlIe,  all  ccclesioalical  pemoos,  any 
company,  and  tenants  of  particular  estates.  But  as  the  arm- 
ble  lauds  around  the  extremitiea  of  each  bog  belong  genenlly 
to  a  variety  of  proprietors,  the  mearingsorbouudaricsof  whose 
estates,  it  is  admitted,  must  be  contained  within  the  arte  of  (he 
bog,  but  the  precise  situation  of  which  is  not  ascertained,  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  dctcrmioeLheiuteresCs of 
proprietors  therein,  in  such  parts  of  Irdund  oa  the  Ordaaooc 
Survey  has  not  yet  settled,  be&>re  a  jMrliticm  shall  hare  becB 
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le.     When  we  mid  to  this  consideration  the  cmI)arra&Red 

itc  of  landed  proprietors  in  Ireland,  the  extent  to  which 

jperty  iH  in  tlie  hands  of  creditors  and  courts  of  justice,  and 
the  variety  of  persons  claiming  property  in  bogs,  we  fear  that 
this  provi«iou  may  In  many  cases  render  tht^  whole  measure  nu- 
gatoi^*.  We  therefore  think,  that  ns  the  drainage  of  these  bogs 
is  essential  to  the  safety  and  prcscmition  of  the  country,  that 

should  not  be  left  to  the  chance  of  origiuating  with  prophe- 
)r«,  but  thot  the  crown  should  at  oucc  exercise  its  authority 
find  direct  a  commiiwion  to  be  issued,  armed  with  ample  powers 
)r  carrying  the  work  into  effect. 

We  hove  urged  the  necessity  of  legislative  interference  iu 
uie  construction  of  leading  lines  of  commimication, — those 
arteries  through  which  the  life  of  population  circulates, — and 
the  removal  of  all  obstructions,  wheresoever  they  exist,  to  the 
course  of  national  prosperity.  When  these  national  objects 
accomplished,  private  cuterpri»c  will  seek  that  channel 
the  investment  of  capital  which  is  likely  to  prove  most 
"productive.  This  is  a  sound  principle  which  should  not  be 
lightly  departed  from ;  and  such  legitimate  and  necessary  in- 
terference is  all  that  Ireland  requires  to  ensure  a  rapid  career 
of  advancement. 

The  ncgh>ct  of  the  interference  of  government  with  respect 
to  drainage  has  occasioned  the  remarkable  humidity  of  the 
climate  in  Ireland.  The  water,  through  a  great  extent  of  tlie 
country,  is  collected  in  morasses,  and  given  hack  to  the  at- 
mosphere by  e\'aporation  or  allowed  to  soak  through  the  soil. 
This  deterioraliug  process  will  continue  to  operate  until  the 
country  shall  be  effectually  draincil,  which  is  on  essential  pre- 
liroinnry  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil  or  climate. 

The  example  of  England  has  been  jmliciously  followed  in 
_adoptinK  for  Ireland  the  principle  of  the  Poor  Law  of  EUza- 

th ;  let  this  be  extended  to  the  adoption  of  the  "  Bill  of 
rrrs"of  Hcnr>' VIII. 

The  preamble  of  tlint  Bill  acta  forth,  that 

'  Our  Sovereign  Lonl  thr  King.  Ukc  a  virhious  and  mo«t  gracious  prince. 

Dtliinft  vurthlyco  hi(;hty  weighing  as  thr  silYancing  of  the  coaimoD  profit, 

lih  and  ognnnodity  of  thi«  n-alm,  ct»n»idering;  the  daily  prat  damagm 

\A  luBat-a  wliirh  litivr  htippcnixl  in  many  aod  diver*  parts  of  this  his  said 

Im,  as  well  by  rvawJU  of  the  octngeoni  floviog  sarges,  and  coone  of 
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ths   sea  IB  and  npon  niamli  ground*  and  other  low  places, 
through  |)otitick  wiuloin  won  and  made  profitable  for  th(*  ^rvnt 
wealth  nf  IhU  realm,  as  abo  6y  vcean'on  c/  /omJ  vafrra  u 
^wprii^s  in  and  u)>on  meadowa,  puatum  and  oUicr  luw  gi'i 
rivers,  flood*  aad  other  water- courses,"  &c. 

It  cnutalns  ample  jjowcra  for  the  formntion  and 
nnncc  by  tile  ConintUstoncrs  of  such  main  lines  of 
streams,  ■water-courses,  &c.  as  shall  be  neoesaary, — and  \a 
prostrntc  8uch  impedimenta  to  the  free  course  of  the  wflt< 
as  to  them  should  seem  meet     Tlic  Commia^oners  are 
directed 

"  to  enquire  (by  the  oaths  of  the  honesl  and  lawful  nu-n  of  tbc  *\ 
who  hath  or  kaldtth  OMif  lands  or  teKementv  ur  cuiiiTnon  (tr 
and  all  thoie  persons  tu  lax,  &c,  i^or  tht-  quantity  of  their  li 
till-  number  of  ncrcA  or  perches,  fltc.  for  iTdre*s  and  rv'fiimmtion,  to  b> 
in  the  premises.  &c.  Aic."  ITltey  arc  aUo  empovrered  to  airll  fWrhoti 
lands  so  charged  ti>  pay  ancs^iiienti,  which  proviAion  U  extended  to  eopy- 
hold  laruls  hy  7rh  Anne,  c.  10.]  ;  "  and  to  make  and  ordain  atatstea,  or- 
dinances and  pro\-ision9  from  time  to  time,  as  the  caie  shall  roctoirt,  Ibr  tW 
Bafef^uard,  conservation,  rrdreds,  correction  and  rcromutian  of  tbe  prrabtn, 
aitd  nf  cvcrj'  nf  them,  and  the  jiorta  lying  to  the  same,  neccasarj  aad  bv- 
booful.  after  the  Inns  and  customs  of  Runuie)-  Marsh,  io  the  coaatfid 
Kcot.  or  otherfftac  by  any  other  ways  and  means  after  their  owb  wiadaau 
and  discretions." 

These  cxtcusive  powers  are  grauted  according  to  the  tronb 

of  the  Act,  for 

"  that  bg  rnuontifour  dijputf  aad  prtrogativt  rofai  m  6*  botad  to, 
/vr  Ihv  f^ftty  and  prttervalion  t^f  our  rftrAn  iff  Kmflinnl." 

The  decrees  of  Commissioners  of  Sewers  nre  tx)  be 
into  chancery,  and  tJieir  conduct  is  tuuler  the  control 
Court  of  King'is  Bench,  which  has  sometimes  decreed  agoinsi 
the  extensive  powcj-s  they  have  occasionally  exercised  umlrr 
the  23d  Heii.  VIll.  But  the  powers  which  such  CommUiioti- 
crs  have  been  adjud|;ed  to  possess  under  tliat  act,  would  lie 
amply  sufficient  for  the  preliminary  drainage  required  for  iLc 
purposes  we  have  had  under  consideration.  They  have  juria=_ 
dictiou  over  i^ewers  commimicaUng  with  a  navigable  fttream^i 
with  the  sea  above  the  point  where  the  tide  cbl>s  and  Qovsj^j 
it  be  iisefiil  for  navigation,  and  if  the  place  over  which  the, 
risdiction  is  exercised  is,  or  is  likely  to  be,  bciicfitrd  by  it 
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they  may  order  old  banlu  to  be  nc^*  made  or  alter  a  acwcr 
upon  any  inevitable  ncccsMty — survey  rivera— public  streams, 
ditches,  &c.  and  m;ike  order  for  tliat  purpose.  They  may  in- 
quire of  alL  nuisances  and  offences  committed  by  the  stoppiuf^ 
of  rivers,  erecting  mills,  and  not  repairing  of  books  and 
bridges,  &c.  and  tax  and  asaeaa  all  vhom  it  may  concern  for 
tlie  amending  of  defaults,  which  tend  to  the  obstruction  or 
hindrance  of  the  free  passage  uf  tiie  nv'ater  through  its  ancient 
murses.  Their  ot>Ject  is  the  general  good — so  that  they  are 
not  justified  in  intermeddling  where  tliere  is  not  a  public  pre- 
judice. They  cannot  assess  a  person  in  respect  of  rlrains, 
which  camuiunicate  with  other  draioK  thiit  fall  into  the  great 
sewer,  if  the  level  of  his  drain  is  so  much  above  the  sewer 
that  the  stopping  of  the  acwcr  could  uut  jw&sibly  tluMw  back 
the  wnter  so  as  to  injure  his  premises ;  and  if  he  be  not,  and 
it  docs  not  appear  that  he  is  likely  to  be  l>eneHted  by  the 
works  done  upon  the  sewer*.  The  drainage  which  would  be 
thus  effected  in  Ireland  would  be  connected  with  the  im- 
provement of  navif^atioti ; — the  expense  of  thi;  works  would, 
tlicrefore,  be  partly  defrayed  by  the  produce  of  tolls;  and, 
as  extending  the  means  of  internal  communication  would 
contribute  to  the  general  prospi-ritj',  and  increase  the  reve- 
nue, an  ad\'ancc  of  public  moucy  might  be  reasonably  es- 
pectefl  for  this  purpose,  for  which  the  public  would  receive 
the  most  ample  remuneration. 

To  the  drainage  ctiected  by  the  Comjuissioners  of  Sewers, 
the  reclamatiou  uf  large  tracts  in  Eughuid  is  cliidly  uwiug. 
That  n  like  commission  would  produce  th<^  like  resullt*  in  Ire- 
hmd,  by  opening  the  great  ventages,  cannot  be  doubted,  the 
cost  of  whicli  would  be  a  very  trilliog  ocreablc  choice  over 
the  surface  benefited.  Indeed,  it  may  well  ex<'Ite  snqmse 
thiit  a  land-drainagt-  act,  whit-h  waH  among<«t  the  earliest  fruits 
of  legislntion  in  England,  is  yet  to  be  enacted  for  Ireland. 
In  1731  a  bootless  eflbrt  was  made  bythe  Irish  Parliament  to 
accomplish  a  system  uf  drainage :  the  preamble  of  lui  ai:t 
pasacil  in  that  yearf  stated  that  **  there  arc  great  tracts  of 
*'  unprofitable  bog  and  low  grounds  overflown  by  rivers, 
**  loughs,  or  the  sea,  which  might  be  taken  in,  drained  and 
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"  improved,  if  the  propfTty  thereof  was  settled,  and  doe  «i- 
"  couTBgement  gi\'en  thereto  f*  and  provided, — not  that  ■ 
crown  commission  should  issue  mth  summuy  powers  to  ac- 
complish the  drainage,  and  to  levy  the  expcnic  on  the  hmd 
improved,  us  m  England  ;  but  that  a  proprietor  might  effnt 
a  partition  by  means  of  a  cluincer)-  proceiw,  »o  tedious  ami 
cx|>cnsivc  as  to  deter  any  one  from  hax-inj;  recourse  to  il 
respect  of  land  all  but  %-aluclcss  in  its  existing  »tate,- 
dnuna  might  be  made,  "  pro\')ded  that  no  pmprietor 
"  be  liable  to  pay  more  ttian  one  shilling  and  sixpence  for 
"  each  perch  eontaining  twenty-one  feet  in  length,  or  be  com- 
"  pellcd  to  pay  more  than  lOL  in  the  whole  toward  moldi^ 
"  auch  drain  as  aforesaid  in  one  year," — a  jiruviso,  which  ren- 
dered that  portion  of  the  act  aUo  a  dead  letter. 

The  excellent  provisions  of  Mr.  Ly neb's  fidls  would  pratv 
valuable  auxiliaries  to  the  crown  conimission  for  the  remotsl 
of  every  impediment  in  the  way  of  cultivation.  One  of  the 
moat  important  of  these  is  that  enabling  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
to  lend  money  uu  mortgage.  The  good  electa  of  mcb 
loans  in  England  were  experienced  in  1823,  when  the  Bank 
of  England  made  advances  to  English  landholders  on  mort* 
igc  at  four  per  cent.  The  result  of  this  measure  on  tl 
^art  of  the  Bank  was  to  inspire  such  public  confidence 
this  mode  of  investment,  that  individuMs  and  public  bodie»l 
came  forward  and  offered  to  lend  money  on  the  same  and 
even  lower  terms.  Similar  advances  by  the  Bonk  of  li 
land  to  Irish  landholders  would  enable  them  in  some 
stances  to  pay  off  encumbrances  bearing  a  high  rate  of  ii>>~ 
terest,  and  in  others  to  promote  improvements  upon  [mipeity. 
The  effects  o(  example  would  doubtless  prove  equally  benefit 
cial,  imd  capitalists  would  come  forward  to  invest  nhen  it  wm 
found  that  Irish  security  obtained  its  due  weight  and  consi- 
deration in  the  opinion  of  monied  men ;  which  would  put 
end  to  the  eyetem  of  burrowing  by  judgment,  so  dc^nictivt 
to  londownenn,  and  harassing  to  tenants,  by  means  of  the 
vcral  elegits  issued  against  the  same  lands. 

The  Cummissiuncrs  of  Poor  In(|uiry  recommended  Omt  4J 
Board  of  Improvement  should  be  appointed  for  the 
puq>osc8  under  consideration. 

The  labours  of  tliis  commiMion  can  never  be 
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appreciated,  but,  unfortunately,  their  rccommendatious  were 
I  not  of  equni  vnlue  with  the  maAs  of  minute  information  on  tho 
'octual  condition  of  thu  poorer  classes  in  Ireland  collected 
duriDf^  their  investigation.  It  did  not  appear  tu  them  that  a 
^stcm  of  compulson-  relief  for  the  deatitutc  poor  was  tJie 
6rBt  step  to  civilization  and  improvement.  Tliey  tliought 
that  the  country  might  prosper  without  it — in  other  words, 
that  the  arch  might  be  ePiCted  without  the  comer-atone. 
The  powers  Ihey  recommended  to  he  given  to  the  Board 
for  "  enforcing  improTcments  in  property,  at  the  ex]>ensc  of 
the  property  improved,"  were  carried  beyond  legitimate 
priuci])k'8  in  their  application  tu  lauds  iu  cultjvatiuu. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  Ireland  had  ceased  to  import 
and  begun  to  export  com,  just  at  the  period  when  England 
began  to  import  com  and  had  ceased  to  export.  England 
is  now  de|>cnding  on  foreign  countries  for  upwards  of  amiU 
liun  quartern  of  wheat  annually*,  and  this  is  but  a  portion  of 
her  wants  j  for  she  annually  imports  seeds,  butter  and  cheese 
in  large  quantities  from  Holland  and  the  Baltic  States.  In 
1331  the  sum  of  4,5OU,U0O/.  was  expended  fur  foreign  corn 
alone ;  this  was  an  unusually  large  importation,  but  that 
of  the  past  yeiu"  has  been  even  greater.  In  consequence  of 
thisy  bullion  to  a  very  large  amount  has  been  withdrawn  from 
I  the  country ;  the  price  of  every  other  article  has  been  mate- 
rially affected,  and  mercantile  tnuiRaclioDK  seriously  dis- 
turbed, owing  to  the  effect  of  that  withdrawal  on  the  cur- 
rency. Every  year  our  dependence  on  foreign  supplies  will 
be  increasing,  unless  we  take  means  for  increasing  our  homo 
supply. 

It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Huakisson,  that  in  the  first  eighteen 
years  of  the  war  wc  «crc  forced  to  pay  upwards  of  sixty  mil- 
lions to  nations,  every  one  of  which  had  in  the  course  of  it 
been  our  enemy,  forn  scoilty  and  inadequate  supply  of  foreign 
com ;  and  when  for  this  piupose  we  had  pailed  with  all  our 
gutd,  and  even  our  silver  ciurrency,  combined  Europe  shut  its 
porta  ogulnst  us,  and  America  eo-opcrating,  Hrst  laid  np  em- 
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hsrjso,  and  then  went  to  war ;  and  in  the  Report  of  the  A 
cultural  Coinmmittee  of  1821,  which  was  drawn  up  by  hii 
it  is  stated,  "  Your  committee  are  not  insensible  of  ibr  ii 
*•  portancc  of  securing  this  country  from  a  state  of  dependent 
"  on  other,  and  possibly  hostile  countries,  for  the  mibaistencc 
"  of  its  population.'*  The  fact  which  wp  hai'e  etaled,  of  Ire- 
land becoming  an  exporting  country  of  com,  at  the  periwl 
when  England  began  to  have  a  dcficicucy  of  agricultoral 
produce  to  meet  her  consvimjition,  jiointd  her  out,  ns  by  the 
finger  of  Providence,  as  the  means  of  securing  this  count 
against  that  Ktale  of  dependence  which  Mr.  lluakisson  d< 
plored. 

it  ia  in  endcnce,  that  the  extensive  arable  territory  of  Iir- 
land  is  not  half  cultivated.  There  arc  live  millions  of 
wjurte,  cajMible  of  cultivation,  and  unemploj'cd  labour  la  it 
plorinp  for  permission  to  render  them  pn>duclive.  It  ia 
an  exaggerated  calculation}  that  the  rcclaimablen'astesof ' 
land  \tould  yield  a  rental  of  four  millions  if  brought  into  cid- 
tivation  ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  this,  a  proper  sj'stcm  of  agn- 
culture  were  adopted,  and  the  means  of  interniil  iximmunica- 
tion  extended,  the  present  rental  would  l>e  more  than  doubled. 
Irt'laud  would  be  thus  fuUy  enabled  to  supply  the  ogriculturali 
wants  of  England,  whilst  the  augmented  employment  atfunks} 
to  the  people  would  greatly  enhance  the  revenue,  and  con«- 
dcrably  increase  the  demand  for  EngUsh  manufactures. 

'J'hat  Scotland  is  inferior  in  soil  and  climate  to  Ireland,  i* , 
known  to  ever}*  one ;  yet  the  ro-cnne  collected  in  the  fa 
in  lH3-l,on  articles  also  taxed  in  Ireland  with  preciwly  *ii 
rates,  amounted  to  2,3/7,386/.  per  annum-,  while  the 
Tine  collected   in   Ireland    on    these  articles  iu    that  i 
amounted    to    1,975,331/.   per  annum.       Were    tratle 
the  consumption  in  proportion  to  the  population,  and 
country  on  an  equality  of  condition  with  Scotlond,  the  Irish  i 
venue  would  have  been  nearly  8,tX)O,0O(»/.   By  nising,  thcrr^ 
fore,  the  condition  of  Ireland  to  an  equality  with  i>cotl 
aix  millions  a  year  might  be  added  to  the  revenue,  wl 
would  enable  the  minister  to  abolish  the  malt-tax  and  oth< 
taxes  that  press  heavily  on  the  agricultural  interest  in  Kii 
land,  imd  have  the  effect  of  extending  antl  improving  agricul- 
ture here,  by  rendering  it  a  more  proHtublc  mode  ofinx 
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mcnt  than  at  pi-esent.    The  following  rrmarks  of  Mr.  Lyncli 
on  Uiis  subject  are  worthy  of  the  most  scrioits  attention : — 

*'  It  IB  uatifcessiiry  to  ntalc  llial  the  home  Inulc  ia  always  morr  pmfitalilc 
Uian  the  rmi-ign.  Wniilil  it.  nut  Iw  t«i<)c  tii  dcprmJ  a.-^  littlr  »*  |M>»4iltlr  iiiHin 
forei^  »up|ilie«;  Hnil  thnt  a4  l^n^tniMl  i»  not  able  M  grow  prdiliin-.  nuflirtciit 
for  hfr  9iip|Mrt,  thr  drfttiency  should  he  obtAtiiMl  from  [retind,  tu  far  as 
slic  Is  able  to  supply  it?  If  thr  corn  laws  nre  to  he  aboUshod,  and  there 
4hi>uld  be  a  considerable  dcprccintion  in  rents,  (which  u  to  much  UrL'Otleil,) 
the  tandi'd  mtrrat  in  Eugland  must  look  for  reltcfto  an  improved  9>Btcni 
of  ftj^iciUturc.  tfor  Btiglaod  is  Iwhind  many  uf  her  neighbours  in  that 
sdcnce.)  aoU  the  remiwion  of  those  taxes  which  press  heavily  upon  the 
flj^ricultun^t,  and  which  may  be  <lone  without  dimtnisbinK  the  revenue,  by 
improvinjr  tlie  Irish  rcvcrme,— liie  necessary  consequence  of  Ibe  eraplny- 
mcnt  uf  the  people,  who  will  frtjuire  greater  corafurt^,  and  purcliiue  a 
grmter  quantity-  of  laicd  articles.*'— Poj<*  35. 

Mr.  Weale,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  1B30, 
etatesj 

"  I  can  bardly  oQuceive  a  Umit  to  the  new  market  for  Brittah  manufac- 
tures, and  for  natire  laboar,  b>'  an  improved  jtystem  uf  mami^emcnt  aitd 
cultivation  of  lamled  propert)-  in  Ireland.  Then-  is  sueh  an  imtneiisjc  mau 
uf  people  in  Ireland  who  arc  onclothed,  unfed  and  unhoused,  that  I  doubt 
whether  even  the  nr»v  markets  we  have  sought  for  in  South  Anicri<.Ti  ran 
be  coiuidered  half  as  v^aluahte  aa  that  which  lic^  at  our  door." 

Surli  M'oiihi  b(;  thf  certnin  advantufres  to  Kiiglanil  from  th« 
measures  we  have  had  under  consideration — 1«  Ireland  the 
beucfita  cannot  be  adequately  described : — a  greater  amount 
of  income  to  the  landlord,  more  profits  to  the  farmer,  more 
xrngen  to  the  labourer,  improvcil  liabits,  order,  pi-are,  iu- 
du»try,  obedience  to  the  laws, — all  the  blessings  which  follow 
in  the  train  of  ci\nlizntiont  ^viil  take  root  and  tlourish,  when 
the  barrient  to  improvement  are  removed,  amongst  a  people 
pecidiorly  susceptible  of  external  impressions,  whether  for 
good  or  for  evil.  \Vc  have  a  cheerinp  confidence  that  the 
evidence  recently  taken  before  the  Lords'  Committee  will  be 
productive  of  the  most  beneficial  results.  Men  removed  be- 
yond the  influence  of  local  prejudice  and  above  the  mistd  uf 
party  fceUnps,  which  have  obscured  the  mental  viMon  of  the 
most  amiable  men  in  Ireland^  wtU  dispassionately  cons^ider 
the  deep-rooted  causes  of  the  nnomnlous  state  of  society  which 
exists  there,  and  endeavour  to  rcmuve  them.  Whether  it  be 
frnm  the  early  system  of  laws  and  government,  under  which 
Ireland  started  into  political  existence,  which  separated  its 
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people  into  hostile  tribes,  and  deBtroyed  the  growth  of  a  na^ 
tional  spirit,— or  whether  it  be  from  the  discordant  relatioiiB 
which  so  long  existed  between  two  races,  "  the  one  doomed 
"  to  all  that  is  tumultuous  in  freedom  without  its  iadepend- 
"  ence,  the  other  endued  with  every  attribute  of  despotism, 
"  except  its  power,*" — or  whether  from  the  seeds  of  anarchy 
that  have  been  sown  in  later  times, — or  from  a  combination 
of  all  or  any  of  these  causes ;  true  it  is,  that  a  spirit  of  paiti- 
zanship  seems  to  be  indigenous  to  the  country,  from  whidi 
even  its  historianB  are  not  fr«e. 

In  sifting  the  evidence  on  this  important  subject,  it  will 
not  be  well  therefore  to  rely  altogether  on  the  views  of  those 
who  only  see  the  white  side  of  the  shield,  with  the  Walkers, 
the  Keatings,  the  O'Hallorans, — or  of  those  who  only  see  the 
black,  with  the  Ledwiches  and  Pinkertons.  The  truth,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  will  be  discovered  by  compounding  be- 
tween the  opposite  extremes. 


Article  IX. 


1.  H.DuNTZKR.  Homer  und  der  epische  Kyklot.  Koln,  1839. 

2.  G.  Hermanni  Opuscula,  Vol.  vi.  pp.  'JOjSqq.  Ueber  die 

Behandhtng  der  griechischen  Dichter  bey  den  Englandem. 
Lips.  1835.  Vol  v.  pp.  52,  sqq.  De  inierpolaiwralms 
Homeri.     1834. 

3.  WiLH.  MliLLER,    Homerische  Vorschulej2^  aufl.     Leipz. 

1836. 

4.  G.  W.  NiTZSH.     Erkldrende  Anmerkungen  zur  Odystee. 

Hanov.  1831.     2  W^^. 

5.  Bernu.  Thiersch.    Urgestali  der  OdysMce.   Konigsberg, 

1821. 
C.  F.  A.  G.  Spohn.    De  extrema  Odyssecc  parte*    Lips.  1815. 

The  controversy  relative  to  the  origin  and  history  of  the  po- 
ems of  Homer  has  now  agitated  the  literary  public  of  Ger- 
many for  upwards  of  forty  years;  yet  the  interest  in  the 
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qtipstion  seems,  to  be  aa  (reab  as  ever,  and  in  apitc  of  the  vo- 
IUTiiianu&  library  of  jiolemlcal  works  wbieh  il  haa  ab^'ady  pro- 
duced, the  press  still  teems  with  new  publications  devoted  to 
its  diacuBsion.  It  is  one  which  haa  attracted  comparatively 
little  notice  among  ourselves — partly,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the 
decline  of  taste  in  Britain  for  speculative  philology — ]>artty 
perhnpn  to  a  tacit  conviction  on  the  part,  of  our  el^ant  scho- 
lars of  the  inherent  vanity  of  the  new  theories,  in  attack  or 
defence  of  whidi  the  war  has  been  carried  on ;  and  a  conse- 
quent uilUngucss  tu  allow  the  clmms  of  the  poet  or  of  his 
works  to  a  primitive  intt^ity  of  genius  or  of  composttion^ 
to  rest  on  their  own  merits.  A  few  notices  on  the  present 
state  of  the  controx'er^''  among  onr  neighbours  may  yet  be 
not  altogether  unacceptable  to  British  readers. 

Although  views  similar  to  those  promulgated  by  Wolff  had 
been  incidentally  ciqiresscdj  or  e\'en  formully  advocated  in 
rarioufl  quarters,  long  prior  to  his  time,  yet  the  credit  of 
original  invention,  as  regards  what  is  now  called  in  deference 
to  him  the  Wolffian  theory,  has  been  not  unfairly  ascribed  to 
him,  since  he  was  the  first  to  embody  it  in  a  systematic  form, 
supported  by  all  the  resoiuree  of  learning  and  ingenuity 
which  were  so  largely  at  his  disposal.  The  substance  of  his 
doctrine,  as  first  propounded  by  himscU',  was,  that  the  rha- 
psodies or  integral  parts  which  now  constitute  the  Iliad  and 
Udyssee  were  neither  com[>osed  by  one  author,  nor  in  the 
form  of  a  continuous  narrative;  that  they  were  originally  a 
chaos  of  undigested  elements,  with  no  other  bond  of  connex- 
ion than  the  common  subject  to  the  celebration  of  which  they 
were  devoted,  preserved  solely  by  memory  and  the  public  re- 
citation of  popular  minstrels  up  to  about  the  60th  Olympiad, 
when  they  were  6nally  committed  to  writing,  and  reduced  to 
their  present  consistency,  by  the  ingenuity  of  a  compiler. 
This  system  has  since  by  it«  author  or  hia  disciples  been  sub- 
jected to  various  moditications.  The  proots  on  which  he  rest- 
ed its  support  were,  as  usual  in  such  investigations,  twofold ; 
liisturical  authority,  and  the  internal  evidence  of  the  poems 
themselves.  Thuso  of  the  first  class,  consisting  chiclly  of  de- 
tached passages  of  writers  of  a  comparatively  low  epoch,  are 
now  generally  atUnitted  by  the  more  reasonable  followers  of 
Wolff,  amid  the  silence,  often  the  virtual  dissent,  of  the  more 
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Hucicnt  and  respectable  native  critics,  not  to  merit  the  im« 
poHancc  Mhich  he  himself  first  attached  to  ihem.     They  op- 
pear  indeed  merely  to  embody,  oflen  perhaps  in  nn  cxv^gb' 
ratM  form,  ccrtam  traditions  relative  to  those  real  oh«t5clc« 
\\bich  :u)  infant  &tale  uf  Utcrary  cultm^  could  not  (ail  to  id- 
tcrposc  to  the  genuine  or  entire  transmission  of  may  work  of 
similar   bulk   and   character.      WolflTs   v\tvr  of  the    origiii 
and  progress   of  the  art  of  writing  may  also  now  be  ntd 
— at  least  in  its  more  cxlensivc  form— to  be  very  generall)* 
repudiated  as  a  |>aradux.     It  >vuuld  seem  then  that  the  1od|^ 
diecusfiion  to  which  the  question  in  all  its  hearings  has  now 
been  submitted,  has  at  least  hiul  the  edect  of  liringinp  il 
within  somewhat  narrower  and  more  convenient  limits;  and' 
that,  by  the  common  consent  of  both  parties,  the  page  of  tlie 
poems  themselves  is  the  field  on  nhich  the  action  must  ulti- 
mately be  fought,  and  the  internal  eNidcnces  of  their  text  tfae^ 
weapons  by  which  the  victory  is  to  be  decided.     This  admit- 
sion  is  usually  followed  up  on  the  sceptical  side  by  an  adduc- 
tion, in  dismal  array,  of  the  numcrouiii  self-contradictions  aikll 
incoherencica  observable   between  dificrent  portions  of  the 
narrative,  incompatible,  it  is  maintained,  with  the  belief  of  any 
primitive  intejrrity  in  the  existing  framework  of  cither  poem. 
That  such  discrepancies  do  exist  no  impartial  reader  can 
deny;  and  as  the  other  parly  have  never  ventured  formally 
to  impugn  the  validity  of  the  inference  deduced  from  then, 
by  their  oppouenls,  they  are  thus  placed  in  the  awkward  di< 
Icmmanf  either  atlerai>ting  by  forced  intcrjirctationt*  to  strain^ 
palpable  discordances  into  ImmionV;  or  of  accounting  for  thenij 
by  interpolation,  corruption,  or  dislocation  of  nn  original  ii 
tegrity  of  framework,  expedients  which  obviously  tend  but 
strengthen  the  adverse  cause.     This  argument  therefore  \um' 
been  from  the  first  the  stronghold  of  the  disciples  of  W'oltT,  to 
uliich  those  derived  from  imputed  incongruities  of  style  aoc 
language  arc  altogether  secondary.     In  cndea^'ou^ing  to  foi 
an  estimate  of  the  real  value  of  a  critical  axiom,  which,  in  U 
special  application  to  Homer,  assumes  so  formidable  an  u 
jKirtaiice  in  the  judgment  oi  those  authora  to  U'ho«o  wc 
attention  is  directed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  the  tint  qitca- 
tion  that  might  naturally  be  expected  to  suggest  iuelf  tn  thai 
unprejudiced  critic  is,  liuw  stands  the  case  with  regard  to] 
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other  ^pic  poela?  and  n-hal  would  be  the  consequence  of  an 
y  ri|;oroUH  appHrntion  of  the  ■uimK  rule  to  their  compo- 
sitions?    This  point  tre  determined  to  investigate;  and  for 

[that  purpose  instinctively  turned  our  attcutiou  to  the  ^^neid, 

'which,  at  however  great  an  inter\'al.  must  yet  be  considered, 
both  in  point  of  antiquity  and  similarity  of  plan  and  method, 
as  presenting  among  the  epic  productions  of  historical  ages 
the  closest  analogy  to  the  Jliad,  and  nhich  is  uatuiUy  admit- 
ted to  \k  the  most  elegant  and  highly  polished  work  of  its 
rlas3.  We  here  offer  the  resullx  of  an  impartial  analysis  of 
its  text  on  the  most  rigid  principles  of  the  WolHion  school ; 
and  in  order  to  give  its  full  et¥ect  to  the  scrutiny  to  which  the 
conBiatency  of  the  Latin  poet  is  here  Bubjectcd,  we  have  taken 
the  liberty.,  in  adopting  the  same  line  of  argument,  to  assume 
the  character,  or  at  least  the  tone  and  manner,  of  those,  by 
whom  chiriiig  the  last  forly-tive  years  the  same  teat  has  been 

^80  mercilessly  appUcd  to  the  works  of  hia  great  prototype. 
Fmtt  then  let  ua  direct  our  attention  to  the  singular  na- 

'ture  of  the  hiatus  between  the  second  and  third  books.  The 
concluding  line  of  the  former  dismisses  ^neas  in  a  very  ab- 
rupt manner  in  the  act  of  ilig^t  across  the  plaiu  from  the 
burning  city  towards  Mount  Ida  with  his  father  on  his  back: 
et  suitlatmn  montem  gcmtore  petivi.  Not  a  word  more  of  where 
he  sought  ur  found  a  refuge — how  he  escaped  the  extended 
ravages  of  the  Greeks — how  nud  when  the  departure  or  in- 
difference of  his  ferocious  enemies  leA  him  at  liberty  to  dc- 
viac  furllicr  measures  for  his  future  safety ;  but  the  next  book 
opens  n-ith  a  few  general  obscrxations  on  the  fall  of  Priimi's 
empire,  and  within  ten  lines  we  find  the  I)ai-danian  hero  with 
lis  adherents  assembled  and  his  licet  constructed,  ready  to 

Feet  sail  in  quest  of  foreign  settlements.  Such  strange  vague- 
ness where  precision  )»  so  iudiajie livable,  were  in  itself  calcu- 
lated to  excite  n:aaonable  doubts  of  any  original  connexion 
between  these  two  parts  of  the  existing  ji^neid.     It  is  ditli- 

'  cult  to  understand  bow  any  poet  of  taste  and  talent,  who  had 
really  proposed  to  himself  to  treat  the  whole  series  of  vEneas's 
adventures  subsequent  to  the  entrance  of  the  Greeks  into  the 

I  city  in  one  continuous  narrative,  could  have  failed  to  discover 
in  the  interval  between  the  hero's  tlight  to  Mount  Ida  and  hia 
equipment  of  the  Qeet  at  Antandros,  materials  sufficient,  if 
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tiot  for  a  whole  canto,  at  least  for  an  extciiiivc  addition 
the  existing  text.  This  supplement  was  indeed  absolut 
necessary  in  order  to  remedy  a  palpable  flaw  in  the  pi 
connexion  of  the  narrative ;  for  ijf  the  Greeks  mnintazDed 
session  of  the  Ti-ood,  how  could  ^Edcos  be  allowed  quietly 
occupy  himself  in  fitting  out  a  formidable  nrmadu  lA  the  very 
midst  of  their  ne\vly-ac(iuired  empire?  If  on  thi'  other  hmul 
they  abondoncd  their  conquest  immediately,  where  was  the 
necessity  for  the  hero  flying  from  his  native  land  in  nejirch  of 
forcij^  nettlcmcnts?  This  surely  required  explanation.  Hen 
then  \Tc  have  a  serious  defect  both  in  the  poetical  and  histori* 
cal  structure  of  the  poem,  for  which  the  only  apparent  remedy 
wotdd  he  to  assume, that  the  narrative  of  ^^ncns  originally  con- 
preliendcd  merely  liis  own  voyage  and  adventures  subseqneilt 
to  liis  flight,  and  that  the  second  book  is  a  later  interpolatioa. 
This  will  appear  the  more  probable,  if  we  reflect  that  the  &II 
of  Troy  itself  must  have  been  an  event  of  too  (^cat  uotortt-tT 
in  the  great  emporium  of  Mediterranean  commcroe,  to  admit 
of  so  minute  an  account  of  it,  atlcr  a  1a{>se  of  five  or  six  yours, 
being  either  novel  or  interesting.  Besides,  the  narratiTe  of 
ifincas  as  it  now  stands  is  longer  than  cotUd  hurc  been  con- 
veniently rehearsed  or  listened  t^)  at  a  sitting — an  urgomtsii 
which  has  been  so  forcibly  urged  against  the  primitive  inte- 
grity of  the  parallel  episode  of  the  Odysscc,  and  which  admits 
of  a  elosely  similar  application  to  the  present  case** 
curtailing  it  as  here  proposed,  it  would  be  reduced 
natural  and  commodious  limits.  All  this  acems  to  be 
strikingly  confiimcd  by  the  fact,  that  the  cxordiom  of  the 
third  book,  in  the  historical  v-;igueness  and  gcncraUty  of  its 
terms,  really  oHcrs  all  the  characteristic  features  of  the  oon* 
mcnccment  of  an  independent  narrative ;  so  Uiat  by  tnnsf<T- 
ring  to  it  the  pair  of  introductory  verses  now  prefixed  to  tiw 
second,  the  thinl,  by  a  very  slight  alteration  in  its  oondi 
lines,  might  be  connected  ^vith  it  in  the  easiest  and  most 
tural  manner. 


*  AUhougli  tlic  nartativc  nf  ^EneiLt  is  umiewliat  ilinMcr,  mnr^  apvcU  illci- 
tkin  mitii  lirre  he  |>alil  lo  ilic  lamesi  tif  the  boti;         i  •  coaauemeel 

hit  BiUTUirei  taking  ii)ta  account  ihe  linie  pmrn  '■■•mMMai 

Miii^,  \c.,  whicb  liv  rcfcrcnro  li>  rr.  72*.  Tin,  iimt  ic  im  niTrot  w  bm  taca 
frcuxT  la  the  Juia'tL  Conf.  Nltocb,  £rkL  Anu.  I'nr  iMymiM.  B4 
»a7- 
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The  ar^mentA  hitherto  urged  Rgainst  the  g;cnninc  chn- 
ractcr  of  the  uecoud  book,  however  weighty,  are  but  of  a  s^ms 
ruliitive  uature,  as  compared  with  the  conclusive  evidence 
supplied  by  the  f^laring  discreimnclcs  aa  to  plain  matter  of 
fact  obsemxbU*.  l)ctwccn  it  and  th<^  remainder  of  the  poem. 
At  V.  S67,  «V9*)  Ilclen  is  represented  during  the  sack  of  the 
city  OS  hiding  hcTMlf  in  tlie  sanctuary  of  Veata— trembling 
equally  before  victor  nnd  vanquished,  trom  whom  she  e(|ually 
expected  the  punishment  due  to  her  past  crimps,  and  to  all 
the  misery  of  which  she  had  been  the  original  author  to  both 
parties,  but  especially  apprehensive  of  the  wrath  of  her  infu- 
riated husband  Mcuclaus.     In  book  vi.  on  the  other  hand, 
».  51 1,  'qij'i  the  same  heroine  is  described  as  ha\'ing  been  the 
accomplice  of  the  Greeks — as  ha\"ing  sivcnt  the  ni^ht  in  pro- 
moting the  public  festivity  in  order  to  lull  suspicion  on  the 
jmrt  of  the  Trojans — as  havuig  hcrsell'  given  the  signal  for  the 
issue  of  her  countrymen  from  their  ambush — and  as  having 
with  her  own  hand  opened  the  palace  gates  to  Menelaus.  The 
efforts  of  the  commentators  to  restore  harmony  by  ejecting 
cither  of  tlic  coutumaciuus  passages  arc  here  in  vuin ;  they 
are  too  inseparably  linked  with  both  the  poetical  and  me- 
chanical structure  of  the  context  to  admit  of  any  such  ao- 
commodation.     Another  discordance,  which  if  not  more  ex« 
travogant,  is  still  more  palpable,  and  by  consequence  still  less 
pardonable,  on  account  of  the  vicinity  of  the  two  passages, 
exista  between  v.  7^1  "f  tbc  second   bonk  and  the  whole 
first  half  of  the  one  immediately  following.   In  the  former 
place,  the  spirit  of  the  unfortunate  Creusa,   appearing  to 
i£ncas,  solemnly  announces  his  future  dc^tinatiuu  to  be  the 
plains  of  HeMjteria  and  the  banJa  nf  the  Tylurr,  where  he  was 
to  obtain  a  new  sjjouse  and  found  n  new  empire.     At  the 
opening  of  book  iii.  however  we  find  the  hero  quite  uncon- 
scious of  this  prediction  vouchsafed  him  not  fifly  lines  before, 
setting  sail,  mcer/u»  quo  fata  ferani,  ubi  gistere  ihtur ;  and 
soon  aAer,  as  practical  evidence  nf  his  ignorance,  he  lands  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Thnice-,  and  commences  the  formation 
of  hia  new  settlement.      When  driven  from  hence  by  in- 
auspicious omens,  he  wanders  al  random  over  the  face  of  the 
ifigean,  consulting  the  various  prophets  he  fulls  in  with  as  to 
^m    the  proper  place  to  be  selected  for  his  future  abode.    At  «*. 
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10-1  we  find  hiin  contcmplnling  n  settlomont  n  Crete ;  «n( 
last,  vihpii  ApoUii  himself  tinally  annouuccH  to  hJm  that  he 
to  sail  to  Henperia  and  Uie  banks  of  the  Tt/ber  {v.  Ifi3),  he 
rquitc  bewildered  and  astoiiislied  Ht  the  news  {v.  l/*^) ;  pt 
*\'idence  that  the  author  of  this  book  was  ns  little  pri^-y 
the  contents  of  the  one  preceding  as  its  hero  was  to  the 
prophetic  communication  of  Creusa.     Tliis  discrejiunry 
not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Delphin  editors,  {ad  r.  \M\ 
but  in  their  day  the  critical  art  was  not  sufficiently  adt'aoc 
to  lead  them  to  the  right  inference. 

The  expedient  already  suggcstc*!  aa  most  simple  and  natu- 
ral for  bringing  the  tale  of  ^Eneas  into  harmony  with  the  rest 
of  the  poem,  would  be  to  assume,  that  it  originally  com| 
headed  but  the  third  bonk — that  the  second  is  u  later  intc 
pnlation~^md  that  the  lirst  and  third  were  formiirly  conned 
by  a  bond  of  cohesion,  which  has  been  disturbed  by  the  d 
sccuast  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  second.  This  expcdici 
however,  is  we  fear  excluded  by  a  further  analysis  of  the 
of  the  poem  at  large,  which  would  seem  to  prove  that,  even  il 
its  thus  puritied  form,  the  narrative  of  the  hero  could  q< 
have  been  intended  for  the  framework  in  wbieli  it  is  eoci 
nor  the  auchence  to  whom  it  is  addrc^ed.  It  will  be  obscrx'eJ* 
that  .£ncas  in  the  early  [>art  of  his  peregrinations  is  especially 
favoured  vtitli  divine  inntnictions,  both  prophetic  and  mot 
lory,  imd  delivtTcd  through  numerous  and  various  rlasscs 
agency,  relative  to  his  future  career.     First  we  have  the 
munication  of  Creusa ;  secondly,  that  of  the  oracle  of  Annii 
(iii.  94);  thirdly,  that  of  Apollo  himself  (iii.  161);  founldyj 
that  of  the  harpy  Celarno  (iii.  24/)  j  tiftldy,  that  of  Hcleni' 
(iiL  3/4,  xqq.).     Upon  no  one  of  these  occasions  hovcvi 
amid  very  specific  details  relative  to  the  other  vicissitudes 
the  hero,  is  there  the  remotest  allusion  to  the  ufl'airs  of  UiJ« 
to  the  shipwreck,  or  to  any  portion  vhatever  of  his  At 
adventures.     Even  the  terms  of  Celrcno's  address  (iii.  23d-4] 
appear  quite  incompatible  with  his  future  course  as  acluall 
described ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  prophet  Heleuus  the  anonuly 
i5  still  more  glorijig.     That  seer  gives  a  very  careful  and  cot 
prehenaive  summary  of  his   subsequent   voyages — with  ti» 
very  marked  exception  above  allndetl  to — from  Kpiius  to  th 
coast  of  Apuha,  down  that  of  Magna  Gra:cia,  past  its  vi 
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maritime  citiesj  mentioned  by  name,  to  Sicily,  where  we  have 
Bpcctal  tJlusLonH  to  Scyib,  Chnr>-b(li$,  &c.;  from  this  island 
however  he  brings  him  nt  onrc  (by  the  lavour  of  Juno !)  to 
Itnly.  Tliis  pointed  omission,  in  so  minute  an  oracular  de- 
tail of  the  hero'*  future  voyage,  of  ro  much  as  a  hint  at  what 
really  ih  its  most  momentous  and  iutcresting  adventure,  as  it 
now  stands,  appears  in  itself  <piite  incorapatibU;  with  any 
identity  of  person  between  the  poet  who  hod  been  guilty  of  it 
nnd  the  one  by  whom  that  ndvcntiurc  is  aftcnrards  described; 
nor  indeed  is  it  credible,  that  any  poet,  under  whatever  cir- 
rumHtanceSj  would  have  made  hia  hero  otFer  so  b:id  a  com- 

tpliment  to  his  fair  hostess,  aa  to  represent,  and  that  in  so 
marked  n  manner,  her  concerns  alone  as  too  insiguiticaut  to 
be  considered  worthy  of  oracular  notice.  But  the  special 
terms  of  that  part  of  the  address  of  llelcnus  where  the  omis- 
sion is  chiefly  remarkable,  are  i^uch  as  to  put  an  end  to  all 
conjecture  on  the  subject,  contaiuijig  as  they  do  a  palpable 
rontrmliction  of  the  contents  both  of  the  first  and  liflh  books, 
the  portion  of  the  present  text  immediately  preceding  and 
succeeding  that  which  comprises  the  hero's  African  adven- 
tures, iii.  437 : — 


"  Juiionw  mogatr  ptimutn  prece  namen  ndnri : 
Juooni  cone  vota  libeoa,  iluminnroqui*  putentcm 
Supplidbtis  aupcra  volU;  sic  ilcmique  victor 
Trinacrii  fines  luloft  miners  relictft." 


B  In  the  immediate  sequel  the  hero  accordingly  offers  up  n 
prayer  to  Juno ;  but  tliroughout  his  whole  course  between 
Triimcriu  and  Italy,  (to  which  the  seer 'a  injunctions  especially 
apply,)  as  described  iu  books  i.  and  v.,  so  far  is  Juno  from 
being  in  any  way  instrumental  to  his  progress,  that  she  is  the 

I  sole  or  chief  obstacle  he  has  to  contend  with  ;  and  far  from 
attempting  to  propitiate  her  with  vows  or  sacrifice,  the  ser- 
vices of  Venus,  Neptune,  &c.  are  constantly  resorted  to,  in 
order  to  thwart  her  Wndicttve  designs  a^inst  hJm.  According 
to  the  natural  and  obvious  sense  of  the  lost  two  tines  of  thin 
quotation,  ^-Eneas,  by  the  favour  of  Juno,  was  to  |>ass  directly 
^  from  the  coast  of  Sicily  to  his  ultimate  destination.  But  rer- 
Htainly  no  pmphct  or  no  poet  in  liis  senses,  if  familiar  with  the 
Hvicissitudei)  of  the  hero,  as  actually  described,  between  these 
"two  points,  with  the  scattering  and  partial  destruction  of  his 
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fleet  on  the  coast  of  Libya  hy  Juno  herself  (!),  and  hia  half- 
year'a  residence  and  adventures  in  that  country, — couM  ever 
have  expressed  himself  in  such  a  manner.  In  all  this  there- 
fore vc  have  conclusive  evidence  that  the  personal  narratire 
nus  origioally  destiucd  for  a  did'creut  audience,  and  conse- 
quently for  a  different  framework,  from  tliat  into  which  the 
diasceuoBts  have  inserted  it.  The  visit  of  ^nens  to  l>idu,  it 
may  be  remcmlxjred,  was  a  disputed  point  among  Uunuui  my* 
tboIi>gi5tfl.  There  can  therefore  be  little  doubt,  by  reference 
to  the  internal  evidence  of  the  texts  just  cited,  th;it  this  epi- 
sode was  composed  in  it6  original  form  by  an  adherent  of  the 
sceptical  doctrine. 

The  incongruity  above  pointed  out  between  the  conclusion 
of  the  second  and  the  commencement  of  the  third  bouk,  striking 
OS  it  is  in  itself,  sinks  into  insignificance  when  cnmpare<l  with 
thnt  to  which  we  nre  about  to  turn  our  attention.  Thn  tenth 
book  leaves  us  in  the  midst  of  the  fiercest  turmoil  of  a  battle, 
and  the  two  concluding  lines  describe  the  death,  by  the  huud 
of  j^llncas,  of  a  distinguished  luadt-r  of  the  enemy. 

_  "  Hsc  loquitur,  ju^Ioque  tiand  uucius  Accipit  t>nMin, 

Undsntiquc  aoinuun  diffunilit  in  anna  cruore." 

The  eleventh  resumes  the  interrupted  tale  in  the  following 
manner : — 

"  Occooum  intervB  surgeas  Aarora  reliquit. 
<'€ticB9,  quanqaam  tt  auciia  dan-  tcnipua  humondis 
Pnecipitanl  tunc,  InrliataqDC  ftin«re  meita  est. 
Vota  DtMim  primo  victor  eolvehat  Koa. 
Ingcolfm  quercum  decuia  undique  ramia 
Cor»tituil  tumolo,  fulgeattaque  induit  anoA 
Mpzenti  ducis  exm'ias. 

According  to  the  natural  and  obvioua  interjiretation  of 
these  contiguous  t«xts,  this  engagement  must  either  have 
commenced  at  night,  or  must  have  been  continued  from  tin- 
evening  of  the  former  day,  all  night  long,  up  to  Uic  morning 
of  the  next,  "  In  the  mean  time,"  {that  is,  while  the  battle 
was  still  raging,)  "  as  day-light  breaks  in  upon  the  host, 
"  /Eneas  btisies  himself  by  the  aid  of  its  friendly  (^Icain  in 
"  rtiluming  thnnkn  for  his  victory,  and  con»tnirtin^  a  trophy 
**  with  the  siioils  of  his  slain  enemy!"  Such  is  the  ttuue  of 
extravogonccB  that  resultJi  from  the  existing  order  of  Iheie 
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passages ;  and  can  iiny  reasonable  man  brlinve  that  tivo  iiurh 
uncongenial  elements  were  ever  destined  by  the  siime  creative 
gcniu»  to  form  ports  of  the  some  conipositiou  ? 

In  the  Hflh  hook  we  have  the  WL-U-knnwn  cpiBoUc  of  the 
Trojan  womentwho,  wearied  with  the  long  voyage,  and  anxious 
for  rest  and  peace  in  the  national  settlement  of  Acestes,  at 
Segcstc,  act  tire  to  the  Oect,  and  four  of  the  vessels  are  con- 
sumed. In  consequence  of  this  accident,  it  i»  decided  by  the 
chiefj  (r.  713,  aqr^.)  liiat  not  only  the  females,  as  they  them- 
selves bad  desired,  but  the  intirm,  from  nj^c  or  siekncae,  of 
cither  sex,  should  be  left  in  the  SiciUan  colony,  and  the  re- 
duced  niiml>cr  of  ships  be  manned  hy  a  choice  luwly  of  the 
young,  vigorous  and  enterprisinf^.  On  this  determination 
being  announced,  the  women,  by  a  sudden  and  natural  revul- 
sion of  feeling,  now  implore  to  be  re-udmitted  In  share  the 
destinies  of  the  cxpcdilian,  \v,  7G5,  syry.)  but  in  vain  ;  ^-Eneos 
is  inexorable,  luid  sets  sail  without  thcra.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  se^'cnth  book  therefore  one  is  somewhat  surprised 
to  tind  his  own  nurse  Cnjeta  dying  on  the  voyage.  The  rule 
laid  down  wat  described  aa  peremptory,  and  no  exception 
whatever  was  alluded  to.  Let  iis  however,  by  a  stretch,  in- 
dulge the  hero  with  one  act  of  partiality  in  favour  of  a  per- 
son so  nearly  connecti'd  with  himself,  and  assiuue  that  the 
poet  had  forgotten  to  record  the  circumstance.  But  in  the 
ninth  book  we  find  that  the  mother  of  Eur\-nhis,  a  stripling 
of  neither  rank  uor  authority  in  the  host,  had  altto  been  aU 
lowed  a  pftSSRge  (p.  284))  and  what  is  worse,  it  is  said,  that 
"  Rhc  alone  of  idl  tlie  matrons,  on  the  departure  of  the  fleet, 
"  had  preferred  sluiring  tliu  fortunes  of  her  gon  to  remaining 
"  by  the  llcsh-pots  of  Aoestes  f* — a  flat  contradiction  not  only 
of  the  fact  as  furmerly  narrated,  wlicrc  the  whole  body  of 
women  arc  described  us  equally  eager  to  continue  their  travels, 
and  equally  prevented  by  the  order  of  the  chief,  but  of  the  prc- 
%-iou8  statement  relative  to  Cnjeta.  It  is  plain  therefore  that 
the  author  of  the  titih  book,  and  the  author  of  the  ninth,  or 
at  least  of  the  episode  of  Nisiis  tmd  Euryolus,  followed  a  dif- 
ferent version  of  the  some  mythological  fiict.  Great  and  me- 
rited importance  has  \mm^x\  assigned  by  the  commentators  of 
the  Iliad  tn  the  drcumstance,  liiat  in  that  poem  heroes  sent 
dangerously  wounded  to  their  quarters  in  one  day,  arc  dc- 
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acribed  as  fresh  and  \'igoroiis  for  the  combat  on  tbe  next. 
These  critics  however  \s\\S.  surelv  admit,  thAt  a  single  Virgil 
was  as  incapable  of  cxiiibiting  his  heroines  as  prcftont  at  the 
same  moment  both  in  Sicily  and  Latiiim,  as  u  single  Homer 
was  of  describing  his  henwa  as  at  the  «ame  moment  lying  nek 
in  their  tent  and  taking  the  lead  in  the  field  of  battle. 

The  winds  whose  a^rency  is  resorted  to  by  >£olus  to  ibcatter 
the  fleet  of  -Eneas  m  book  i.  ve.  K5,  sqq.  are  Euruis  Notu*, 
Africus,  and  Aqiiilo.  The  chief  Iosr  the  hen)  liad  to  lament  ao 
this  occasion  wafl  Oront-CB,  a  Lycian  chief  {v,  113).  In  book  >i. 
this  ])enton,  when  introduced  in  the  infernal  regions, !»  iwid  to 
have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  fury  of  Auster,  u  wind  not  so  uucii 
as  mentioned  in  the  dencription  a{  the  storm '  Obser%'c  too 
how  widely  the  topography  of  this  mishap  hei-e  dilfcrs  from 
that  of  the  previuua  description,  v.  333. 

"CVrnit  ibi  TnccatoB  ct  morlU  honon  carrntm 
l-eucaspiin  et  Lyciae  ductorem  cluiiB  Orontcm, 
Quos  siniul  n  Trojft  vcotosa  per  Kqaora  vectoa 

Obniit  Ausler." 

According  to  the  natural  sense  of  the  third  of  these  lines, 
the  death  of  the  two  chiefs  took  place  about,  or  immediately 
after,  their  departure  from  the  Troatl ;  whereas  the  storm  on 
the  coast  of  Libya  was  on  their  attempted  passage  from  Sicily 
to  Italy  five  or  six  years  aftem'ards.  The  Leucaapia  too,  to 
whom  so  great  importance  is  here  assigned,  im  never  men- 
tioned in  the  description  of  the  storm  j  a  circumstance  whicli 
supplies  the  same  evidence  of  the  spurious  character  of  tliiit 
text,  as  the  surreptitious  iutroduction  of  a  hero  unknoxrn  tn 
Homer  into  tlie  Trojan  horse,  of  that  of  the  ]jassjigc  of  the 
Odyssee  (£.  28G)  in  which  it  takes  place. 

By  reference  to  ve.  52,  gijq.  1 9.J,  309,  gqq.  of  book  i%-.,  it  ai>- 
pcors  that  .Eneas  left  Dido  in  nud-winler:  yet  on  his  arri\'sl 
at  Sc^cestc, — even  if  the  whole  aubscqucnt  description  of  the 
games— the  green  grass — the  serene  sky — the  ainphitlicatrc 
ol*  deuse  woods,  did  not  imply  summer  or  advanced  upriug,-^ 
the  mention  (book  v.  v.  y)  ofthe  crowns  of  leafy  iKiplantond 
garlands  of  rosy  liowers  on  the  very  day  of  his  disembarka- 
tion, would  leave  no  doubt  on  the  snbject.  The  argument  of 
Hpurious  origin,  so  ingeniously  urged  by  Spohn*  againAt  oJi 
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integral  portion  of  the  Odyasee,  from  a  Ritnitarly  sudden  va- 
riuliou  of  the  seasons,  ia  trifling  as  compared  to  this. 

The  very  exordium  of  the  ^ncid,  so  blindly  adnxired  by 
BuperHcial  critics  as  giving  in  a  few  lines  tin  elegant  and  com- 
prcheoBive  sketch  of  the  whole  poem,  furnishes  perhaps  still 
stronger  symptoms  than  that  of  either  Iliad  or  Odysscc  of  the 
handiwork  of  a  different  artist  from  him  to  whom  wc  owe 
the  body  of  the  work,  in  the  two  following  lines : 

"  Multa  qaoqop  ct  bcllo  passus  dum  ronderet  urbem, 
InfcTTCtquc  Dcm  Latio." 

The  /Eneid  does  indeed  contain  an  account  of  the  Inttcr  de- 
scription of  warfare,  that  namely  for  securing  a  settlement  for 
the  Trojan  penafes ;  but  it  contains  no  account  of  any  city 
founded  by  the  hero,  nor  consequently  of  any  wars  during,  or 
connected  with,  its  foundntion.  Observe  loo  the  incoherence 
of  the  atnicture,  where  the  foundation  of  the  city  is  plactrd 
prior  to  tlie  importation  of  the  household  gods  !  The  author 
of  this  passage  baa  therefore  either  been  guilty  of  an  impro- 
priety unworthyof  the  genius  of  a  Virgil,  or  else  the  exonlium 
itself  was  intended  for  a  poem  comprising  an  account  of  the 
actual  foundation  of  Lavinium,  Alba,  or  even  of  Rome,  as 
variously  conjectmTid  by  the  commentators.  Servius  indeed 
attempts  to  evade  thia  difficulty  by  assuming  the  city  alluded 
to,  to  have  been  the  place  called  Troja,  where  the  new  settlers 
first  established  themselves  on  the  coast.  But,  aa  the  Dclphin 
editors  justly  remark,  it  is  evident  from  the  poet's  own  ge- 
nuine text  thatthiswas  merely  a  temporary  camp  or  intrench- 
ment,  which  never  could  lay  the  slightest  claim  to  such  an 
honour. 

In  book  X.  Pallas  is  slain  by  Tumus  (v.  493,  »qg'),  who  de- 
taches and  appropriates  the  belt  of  the  young  hero  as  the  sole 
trophy  of  his  victorj',  generously  leaving  the  Ijody  in  other  re- 
spects unspoiled  and  unmutilatcd  to  his  comrades,  who  bcftr 
it  off  on  his  shield.  At  v.  91  of  book  xi.  this  statement  is 
broadly  contradicted,  where  we  find  the  funeral  pile  of  the 
same  Pallas  decorated  with  liis  spear  and  helmet  alone,  '*  as 
the  rest  of  his  arms"  (consequently  shield,  cuirass,  greaves, 
sword)  "were  in  the  |iossc$sion  of  Tumus."  Sjwhn's  acumen 
has  discovered  a  very  ingenious  ai^tment  of  original  discon- 
nexion between  the  thirteenth  and  seventeenth  books  of  the 
Odyasee,  in  the  circumstance,  that  Ulysses,  in  his  character 
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of  beggar,  after  having  in  the  former  place  been  prcsentmJ 
^rilh  u  staff  bv  Minerva,  is  fuitnd  iu  Ifac  latter  requesttog  the 
loan  of  one  from  Eumsus.  The  argument  in  the  present  caw 
is  the  more  fxincluaivc,  in  propnrtion  as  the  armour  of  o  hero 
IB  a  nobler  object  than  the  walking-tiUck  of  a  mendicant.  In 
the  spirit  of  impartiality  it  may  however  be  obeerred,  aa  re- 
gards the  Odyssee^  that  this  acute  critic  has  oreriooked  the 
Xwri<i  supplied  by  r.  34,  where  it  will  be  seen  that  the  hero 
had  parted  company  with  Minerva*b  present  in  his  encounter 
with  the  dogs. 

The  foregoing  portion  of  this  catalogne  of  Vu'gllian  self- 
contradictiona  and  incoherences  has  been  limited  to  those  ob- 
servable between  diflereiit  books  or  integral  portions  of  thr 
existing  framework  of  Uie  poem.  The  hst  might  be  greatly 
augmented  did  we  consider  it  worth  while  to  extend  the  snft* 
lysia  into  more  subtle  detail.  We  shall  however  be  contented 
with  adding  a  few  equally  strange  diiicordances  in  the  iotcnul 
structure  of  the  separate  books,  tending  to  display,  perfaa{» 
in  still  more  glaring  colours,  the  actual  uncongeniallly  of  the 
materialB  of  which  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  text 
b  compounded. 

At  V,  122  of  book  iv.  Mercurj*  is  sent  by  Jupiter  to  wom 
>£nea8  to  break  oif  his  connexion  witii  Dido  and  conttuue  hi» 
voyage.  The  hero  obeys — takes  leave  of  the  queen — prepare-, 
his  fleet  and  crew  zealously  and  expeditiously — and  is  quietij 
enjoying  liis  night's  repose  after  everjrthiug  has  been  arranged 
for  his  departure  by  daybreak  on  the  morrow,  when  on  S 
Budden  his  slumbers  arc  broken  (c.  355)  by  the  officious  ir^ 
appearance  of  the  divine  messenger,  without  even  the  usual 
formality  of  an  order  from  Jnve,  or  the  slightest  apparent 
cause  for  such  interference,  slill  less  for  the  renionstnuiccs 
by  which  he  is  made  to  stimulate  the  cncrgica  of  the  already 
zealoua  traveller.  The  suspicion  which  these  consideration."! 
naturally  awaken,  a»  to  tlie  genuine  cluiracter  of  this  passof^ 
will  amount  to  con\-iction  by  reference  to  the  following  gross 
contradiction  between  its  contents  and  the  previoua  and  sub- 
sequent  context.  In  the  opening  lines  of  the  next  bouk.  wherv^ 
the  poet  resumes  his  description  of  the  hero's  voyag>-. 

"  Intcroa  medium  ^Dcaa  jam  cla»sc  teaclMU 
CertU5  iter,  fluctosque  itroN  AquiloDB  svt«bat«" 

the  expression  AqvUoHt  occasions  some  difficnltTj  as  ihe  sonth. 
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not  the  norlii  wind,  was  required  for  a  voyi^  from  Africa  to 
Italy.  The  apparent  anomaly  is  however  explained  by  vv.  30U, 
sgg.  of  the  previous  book,  where  Dido,  in  her  repruacliful  ad- 
dress to  her  lover,  says, 

"  Quineti&ni  hyberna  molirU  sidcre  clafflcm 
£t  mediui  jiropcnu  AquiloDibua  ire  pvr  altuni 
Cniildi»!" 

From  this  it  appenrs  that  the  departtire  of  ^Eneas  took  place, 
not  only,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  winter,  but  in  stormy 
weather;  and  accordingly,  as  lleync  very  justly  remarks,  the 
queen,  ironically  enhancing  his  unfeeling  haste  to  carry  into 
effect  his  cruel  purpose,  pointedly  alludes  to  his  fvind  as 
wnium  pnuitum  atrocisaiMum^  tt  in  plurali  ad  auyendum 
meiwi%.  "  Ergo  per  ahum,  et  cum  Aquilonibus,  et  hybemo 
tempore  I "  The  expression  AquUo  therefore,  iu  the  titlh  book, 
takcu  iu  the  same  unfavourable  sense,  stands  in  just  connexion 
with  this  passage,  and  with  its  own  subsequent  context,  where 
a  storm  assails  tlie  fleet.  When  thcreiore  we  find  Mercnry, 
in  his  second  visit  to  v£ncas,  making  use  of  the  following  ex- 
clamation, {v.  5G2,) 

"  Demcns  I  ncc  Zcpbyros  aodis  spimni  Mcuniloftt*" 

we  discern  at  once  the  blundering  compiler  or  interpolator, 
who,  ignorant  or  carclesa  of  the  spirit  of  the  main  narrative, 
introduces  his  p^eudo  Hermes  with  the  usual  common-place 
encouragement  to  voyagers,  of  fair  weather  and  favourable 
zephyrs. 

The  winds,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  who  assault  the 
fleet  of  the  /Eneas  in  the  opening  scene  of  the  poem,  are 
Eurus,  Notus,  Africus,  and  Aquilo.  At  t*.  131,  the  angry  ex- 
pobtulatious  of  Neptune  at  this  interference  with  his  element 
are  addressed  to  Rurua  and  Zephyrus  alone,  tlic  latter  of 
whom  ta  not  named  in  the  former  passage ;  witli  what  pro- 
priety then  can  he  be  here  called  into  judgment  to  the  cxclu- 
sAott  of  the  other  three  guilty  parties  ?  If  we  further  consider 

*  Ai  thi*  inconi^it;  is  retUjr  prcjadictal,  not  tnerrlr  tn  ttic  luitoiic*!.  but  to 
Uw  poebckl  eoDiuAaocy  of  tbe  narmivr,  Uic  fuUowiiig  very  (cntle  romclUM  •ng- 
gMttittdf: 

nemeni!  nee  ZejibyTOB  «udn  ipcruviecundM. 

A  ptnillf  1  coDMmction  of  ibc  verb  vwtfo  m  very  frequest  with  Virgil.  Conf.  Oeorg. 
it.  332.  ^n.  1.  3S3. 
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that  Zcphynis  with  Vh^l  is  elsewhere  the  usirat  pcnunrif 
cntion  of  gentle  and  favourable  brcczca,  we  slwll  the  in«rc^ 
readily  pronounce  so  strange  u  disturJwinrc  of  ihc  poetical 
harmony  of  the  text  to  be,  as  in  the  foregoing  Bomewh*t 
parallel  example^  the  work  of  a  later  interpolator. 

At  V.  16  of  book  ii.  the  wooden  hon»e  is  said  to  be  con- 
stnictcd  of  fir — intexunt  ainete  castas ;  «t  p.  U  2  we  are  told 
it  vas  made  of  maple  wood — trabifius  contexius  acemit;  al 
V.  186  it  is  built  of  oak — roboribm  texti» ! 

The  corruption  of  the  text  in  whieh  these  blunders  origin- 
ate exteude,  in  Uic  case  of  tbe  two  latter  of  the  abuve>< 
Terses,  to  the  whole  passages  in  which  they  respet'tivrly 
cur,  and  which  will  be  found  to  be  no  less  widely  at  varianre^ 
with  each  othrr  in  their  integrity  tlian  in  their  details,  la 
the  first,  Sinon  gives  the  Trojans  to  understand,  that  thdr 
enemies,  wearied  with  fruitless  warfare,  had  lung  ago  deter- 
mined to  abandon  the  contest  and  return  home ;  that  their 
intention  had  been  repeatedly  frustrated  by  tinfavoutmhle 
weather ;  but  that  aA^r  being  ordered  to  propitiate  the  dcit 
by  a  human  sacrifice,  they  had  finally  carried  it  into  e&ct 
In  the  sequel  this  whole  tXory  ia  contradicted,  aod  he 
them  that  the  Greeks  first  lost  heart  on  obscrvinj^  the  lUni 
displeasiu-e  at  tbe  rape  of  the  Palladium ;  that  Calchas,  im- 
mediately on  nitnessing  the  fearftil  omen  that  attrodcd 
first  arrival  in  the  camp,  had  ordered  them  to  return  To 
with,  to  renew  on  their  native  soil  the  propitious  nusi 
under  which  they  set  out,  and  to  recruit  their  army ; 
these  were  the  sole  objects  of  their  departure,  and  that 
would  soon  return  in  better  spirits  and  with  additional  for 
Here  indeed  we  have  contradiction  witlnn  contradiction, 
change  of  weather  was  only  to  be  effected  by  the  blood  of  i 
appointed  victim.  That  this  blood  was  never  shed  SiooiL'' 
himself  is  the  living  witness  ;  and  yet  the  favourable  wind 
obtained  and  the  de]>arture  of  the  fleet  takes  place  I 

Heyne*,  followed  by  several  other  intlucutiat  critics,  has 
ingeniously  adduced  as  evidence  of  the  subtle  but  unsuccess- 
ful artifice  of  the  compiler  in  the  case  of  the  Ihnd,  the  undue 
number  of  events  accumulated  within  n  given  period  of  time 
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in  iU  acliuo.  Saq>riaing,  that  the  same  acute  commentator 
Hhould,  in  his  no  lesa  claborute  analysis  of  the  ^£neld,  hove 
ovcrlookul  the  fur  more  conclusive  argument  of  the  same 
kind  Bupphed  by  its  text !  According  to  hia  own  very  Judi- 
cious and  nccumte  summary  of  the  chronology  of  that 
poem*,  tJie  period  that  intcr\'ened  between  the  landinfr  of 
yfiacas  and  the  donth  of  Mexentius,  mt  the  concjuaion  of  the 
first  great  battle,  was  just  four  days,  that  of  clisombarkation 
included.  Now  the  accumulation  of  events  within  this  space 
will  Iw  found  to  amount,  not  racrelyf  as  in  the  action  of  the 
Iliad,  to  a  gross  impmbabllilyj  but  to  an  absohiti*  physical  im- 
posaibility.  Not  to  mentioii  various  other  less  glaring  extra- 
vagances, such,  for  example^  as  the  rapid  and  multijilied  mo- 
tions and  actions  of  both  .£neas  and  Tumus  within  this 
limited  time,  attention  may  lie  more  espe-ciallv  directed  to 
the  following  points.  Among  the  allies  summoned  by  Turnus 
to  his  aid,  and  who  take  part  in  the  battle  above-<nentioned, 
are  the  Marrubians  (vii.  'JbO)^  the  Amiternians  (710),  and 
the  Abellans,  with  tlu:  Sarniims  and  other  kindred  tribes 
(73**) ;  the  two  former  each  from  a  distance  of  above  eighty 
Roman  mile^  the  latter  from  a  distance  of  1  GO.  We  shall  con- 
fine our  closer  analysis  to  the  latter  case.  A  hundred  and  sixty 
Roman  miles  are  four  good  days'  forced  march  for  the  best 
troops.  To  these  we  must  add  a  nearly  equal  period, — aay 
but  three  days, — cmpluycd  by  the  meastngcr  seut  by  Tumua 
to  summon  them.  The  shortest  pusHible  time,  therefore, 
within  which  this  contingent  could  have  reached  tlie  6eld  of 
battle  is  seven  days, — making  no  allowance  for  that  necessary 
for  muster,  preparation,  repose  on  arrival,  &c.  Now  assu- 
ming that  I'umua's  messenger  was  despatched  on  the  very 
day  aJler  ^£neas  landed,  consequently  ttie  second  of  the  four 
here  at  our  dis[K)»al,  the  muster  of  the  army,  of  which  the 
catalogue  is  given  in  book  vii.,  will  be  found  compli'te  on  the 
day  after:  i\.  v.  35,  Jamque  omnis  campia  exercitus  that 
apertis.  Consequently  the  journey  in  question  of  330  miles 
must  have  been  performed  in  about  four  and  twenty  hours ! 
The  miracle  in  the  case  of  the  Marrubians  and  Amiteniiana 
differs  but  in  degree. 


*  tiscnnaf  1.  «il  jEil  XII. 
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Anion^  the  Italian  allies  whom  jSneas  Bntla  ready 
bled  at  S^re  with  their  flcrts  are  the  \fflntumiH   (x.  v.  V, 
sqg.).     A  Montuan  nn\y  fitted  out  on  the  waters   of  II 
Minciu  18  in  itsell'  a  poetical  figure  closely  akin  to  that 
l^lcbratcd  in  our  own  age,  of  a  sea-port  in  Bohemia.     Bi 
[allowing  that  to  pajsa,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  tUc  at 
[ftct,  that  this  fleet,  in  order  to  have  reached  its  deatinatic 
fjnnst  have  sailed  down  the  whole  lenfrth  of  the  Adriatic 
[round  the  capes  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  or  through  the  straits 
:ylla  and  Charybdis,  a  voyage  equal  iu  length  and  difEcull 
[to  that  which  it  took  .-Eneas  himself  so  many  long  years 
[form,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  sending  a  paltrj'  contingmt 
f500  men  to  fight  in  a  local  quarrel  in  which  they  h:id  no  ml 
[interest^  and  who  by  a  few  days'  march  through  a  fricnc 

juntry  might  equally  have  reached  the  scat  of  war.     So 
[travagant  a  topographical  anomaly  on  the  part  of  the  genuine 
[Uantuan  bard,  in  the  case  of  his  own  native  city,  were 
[deed  incredible.    The  source  of  the  corruption  is  however  h< 
[inl  difficult  to  trace.     Virgil  it  would  appear  had,  like 
great  prototype  Homer,  modestly  abstained  from  nil  notice 
his  own  birthplace  or  personal  concerns.     The  dioscc 
however  thought  that  the  introduction  of  some  allusion  to 
the  native  city  of  liis  author  might  have  a  natural  and  elrgnnt 
eftect,  and  has  carried  his  object  into  execution  in  this  pre- 
posterous manner. 

He  was  probably  ignorant  of  the  geography  of  Northi 
Italy,  and  imagined  that  the  Mincio  sent  its  waters.  Dot 
the  Adriatic,  but  to  the  Ligurion  gulf.     It  will  be  further  ol 
served,  that  Genus,  the  leader  of  this  mancUoua  expeditit 
is  never  once  again  mentioned   among  the   heroes   nf 
war. 

After  the  firat  great  battle  between  the  forces  of  the  twi 
hostile  confederacies,  .'Eneas,  the  victor,  generously  grant* 
truce  of  twelve  days  (book  xi.  v.  13.3)  for  the  purpose  of  bi 
ing  the  dead.     The  first  day  is  occupied  with  prcparalioi: 
for  the  funeral ;  on  the  second  {v.  1 83)  the  rites  are  celcbi 
tod;  on  the  third  {v.  120)  a  tumult  takes  place  in  the  qnnrtt 
of  the  eucmy,  and  a  great  council  of  war  is  aasembird,  whic 
is  however  suddenly  broken  up  towards  the  conclusion 
its  dchberations  by  an  alarm  that  the  'IN'rrbeno'TroJMi  winj 
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^  on  the  advance  {v,  443) ;  and  in  fact  a  few  lines  oftervardB 
we  find.^ncQS  scounitg  the  country  with  his  light  troope. 
I       No  one  can  believe  that  Virgil  would  have  m»t\e  hi*  piousy 

■  ju8t  and  i^raerous  hero  guilty  of  so  flagrant  o  violation  of  bis 
f^  own  treaty.     Here  therefore  we  have  a  chronological  blunder 

sufficient  in  itself  to  cast  into  the  shade  every  spcomcn  of 
aimilnr  aaomalj  that  can  be  detected  in  the  page  of  either 
productiou  of  tlie  HonK^ric  Muse,  and  furnishing  by  con- 
sequence conclusive  evidence  that  no  original  bond  of  con- 
nexion exists  between  the  first  and  last  portions  of  this 
book. 

Such  is  the  Unc  of  argument  by  which  it  might  be  shown, 
on  the  improved  principles  of  modem  ticmuui  criticism^  that 
the  JE*ueid  is  but  a  chaos  of  ill-digested  materials  still  more 
heterogeneous  than  those  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
cither  Iliad  or  Odyssce.    We  shall  leave  to  the  critical  reader 

•  the  task  of  distinguishing  for  himself  the  proportions  iu  which 
earnest  and  irony  arc  blended  in  the  forcguiug  commentary. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  it  contains  no  piece  of  caviling 
which  might  not  find  more  tban  its  match  in  the  pages  of  some 
of  the  standard  pubhcations  on  the  subject  of  Homeric  discre> 
pancy.  The  result  however  uppearn  to  us,  apart  from  its  mere 
curiosity,  to  involvt  considerations  of  no  Uttle  importance,  as 
beariog  not  only  on  an  isolated  point  of  Homeric  controversy, 
but  on  the  genius  of  the  epic  m\isc  at  large.  These  consi- 
derations ^^e  have  been  led  to  follow  uut  by  an  analysis  of  the 
text  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssee  upon  a  basts  which  we  believe 
to  be  new,  if  indeed  such  a  thing  as  novelty  con  be  looked  for 
ill  a  subject  which,  to  judge  from  tlie  volumes  idready  devoted 

■  to  its  treatment,  has  so  much  the  appearance  of  being  ex- 
hausted. 

The  want  of  fundamental  principle,  of  some  tangible  basis 

K  or  point  of  departure,  is  a  feature  which  luts  frequently  bcea 

noticed  as  vitiating,  iu  its  vcn'  sources,  much  of  the  argument 

that  has  been  bestowed  by  the  lost  and  present  generations  of 

r  critics  on  the  Homeric  question,  either  in  its  integrity  or  in 
its  subdivisions.  The  modeni  or  WoltHan  doctrine  it  will  be 
observed,  as  now^  taught,  is  united  in  ilt>i:lf  but  in  its  rejection 
of  the  old  one,  and  has  resolved  itself  in  its  turn,  with  the 
luctu&ting  views  of  its  author  or  his  disciples,  into  two  the- 
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oriea ;  according  to  the  one  of  which,  the  Ilhul  and  OAymt*' 
contain  each  a  primitive  framework  or  nkclnton  of  cntginal 
matter,  the  »vork  of  a  siuglc  genius,  enlarge^^l  and  fiUcH  np  du- 
ring successive  age«  by  the  efforts  of  successive  generation  of 
poets;  according  to  the  other,  tliey  consist  of  a  number  of  ori- 
ginally indejKmdent  composttions  of  vonous  authors  and  pe- 
riods, finally  moulded  into  one  by  the  art  of  a  compiler.  The  hi- 
ter  n  e  shoJl  characUrize  as  the  ttiomiCf  the  former  as  the  paieh- 
vork  thcori-, — dcsixnatlons  which  we  b^  we  may  be  imder- 
atoo<l  to  employ  without  the  rcmote&t  view  cither  to  satirr  or 
irony,  but  simply  because  wc  know  of  no  olhejrs  which  with- , 
out  a  lengthy  periphrasis,  would  convey  so  simple  luid  orcu- 
rate  a  detinition.     These  two  phases  of  the  qnefttion  am  ob-j 
viously  little  less  opposed  to  each  other  than  each  one  is  to' 
that  in  which  it  was  formerly  contemplated ;  and  hence  the 
mode  in  which  the  controversy  is  conducted  on  the  part  of 
their  adherents,  may  be  likened  in  some  measure  to  an  attack 
by  a  pair  of  confederates  arrayed  one  on  each  side  of  a  single 
adversary,  and  who,  in  their  cflgemcss  to  demolish  the  cou- 
mon  enemy,  are  perpetually  indicting  heavy  blows  un  eadi, 
other.    But  besides  this,  in  the  speculations  of  many  n  stil 
critic  all  thrt'c  doctrines  will  of\en  be  observed  to  be  blended' 
and  confounded  in  tlic  strangest  manner.    How  frequently  do 
we  find  Homer  cited  in  his  individual  capacity  as  the  at 
of  both  poems,  in  a  matter  where  his  authority  under  that' 
character  woe  required  for  the  moment,  by  the  same  critic 
who  on  other  occasions  shows  himself  the  strenuous  advocate 
of  totally  opposite  views !    How  ojEtcn  is  the  argimicnt  from 
interpolation  (a  term  which  in  its  very  essence  di'notea  the 
tampering  with  the  integrity  of  n  genuine  work)  addnc 
without  a  word  of  explanation  or  npolopy,  iu  support  of  opi-' 
niona  which  seem  in  themselves  to  exclude  the  notion  of  any 
such  thing !    The  same  commentator,  who  in  one  place  d 
dares  his  adherence  to  the  opinion  tJrat  the  Iliad  and  Odyssw^ 
arc  by  different  authors,  aud  adduces  evidence  in  its  support 
from  their  pcnading  diversity  of  cliuracter,  (nn  hy|}otheafl 
which  evidently  presumes  a  substuntinl  integrity  of  cumpoah 
tion  as  regards  eacli  sei>aratc  work,)  will  in  another  be  funnd 
no  less  wamdy  maintaining  the  system  which  pronounrrs 
each  to  be  the  production  of  a  legiou  of  poeta  and  e|iochs. 
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Here,  the  great  vnriety  of  character  observable  in  ditfereut 
portions  of  the  same  poem  is*  a<liliiced  as  evidence  of  its  ntniric 
and  a  few  pages  afterwords,  by  a  nudden  wheel  in 
ar^^meut,  the  spurious  ori^^  of  a  particular  passa^'  is 
"discovered  in  its  repugnance,  whether  as  to  matter  or  stjlc,  to 
^the  geuLTal  constancy  and  unity  of  Homeric  genius  by  which 
^■fcc  remainder  of  the  text  is  pervaded.     How  often  arc  the 
^Bune  properties,  which  in  theory  ore  so  strenuously  insisted 
Bon  as  necessary-  to  cRtahHsh  either  the  unity  of  the  poet's  per- 
son or  the  integrity  of  his  muse,  odvanced,  when  practically 
cxeniplitied  in  his  text,  as  evidence  of  artifice  inconsistent 
with  the  gcuius  of  his  age  !  Here,  the  wonderful  ingenuity  of 
the  pbt  of  the  Iliad,  and  the  nice  combination  of  its  parts,  is 
declared  incompatible  with  the  rudeness  of  the  age  to  which 
tnulition  assigns  its  origin;  there,  the  laxities  and  incongrui- 
ties of  its  structure  form  a  chief  argument  of  the  once  inde- 
pendent character  of  its  component  elements. 

In  no  case  indeed  is  this  want  of  the  solid  basis  of  principle 
BO  essential  to  all  sound  discussion  more  remarkable  than 
in  the  one  to  which  our  attention  is  now  more  immedi- 
ately directed;  the  argument  of  primitive  disconnexion  of 
parts,  derived  from  real  or  im]>uted  anomalies  of  matter  of 
facL  In  many  quarters,  the  simple  detection  of  a  given 
amount  of  such  blemishes  seems  to  be  considered  as  a  virtual 
triumph  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  critic  over  the  personal  uuity 
of  the  poet.  And  yet  it  is  certain  that  no  criterion  can  be  more 
|£illaciou8.  It  can  rcfjuirc  no  very  profound  analysis  of  many 
[«  standanl  production  of  historical  ages,  which  it  were  nbsurd 
[to  doubt  is  the  sole  and  genuine  work  of  the  author  whose 
ic  it  bears,  to  convince  eveiy  intelligent  student  of  general 
'literature,  that  the  greatest  poets,  even  of  ages  of  the  most 
precise  aod  fastidious  refiucmcnl,  are  as  little  exempt  ns  the 
rudeat  popular  minstrel  from  the  error  aod  inconsistency 
common  to  human  nature,  and  consequently  that  the  anoma- 
lies here  under  consideration  may  be  the  result  of  oversight, 
)f  the  eontera[it  of  genius  for  petty  details,  or  even  (as  will 
seen  in  the  sequel)  of  wilful  intention,  on  the  part  of  a 
single  author,  as  well  as  of  a  primary  uncongeninlily  of  aim- 
Iponcut  elements.  It  is  plain  Uiercfore^  that  before  llicir  ex- 
listencc  in  a  work  of  genius  can  form  tlic  basis  uf  any  critical 
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inference,  it  must  first  be  estabUsbcd  Upon  some  equitable 
principle,  what  portion  of  them  in  any  given  casR  may  reason- 
ably l>e  aligned  to  the  one,  and  wliat  to  the  other,  of  the  iwo 
above-mentioned  classes  of  causes.     And  here  the  question 
naturally  oflers  itself,  whether  the  Iliad  and  Ody^ae«   uro 
to  be  reg;arded  in  this  particular  as  subject  to  the  same  law 
as  any  similar  n-orU  oi  histuricul  times,  or  to  a  by-law  aiK 
pHcable  to  themselves  alone,      llie  decision  which  spoa(»- 
ncously  suggests  itself  to  the  impartial  arbiter  is,  that  the 
some  rule  ought  to  be  made  absolute  for  all,     lliia  decision 
however,  though  Amdamentally  correct,  may  yet  be  liable  to 
reasonable  exception.    Assuming  that  such  hixity  of  stnictuni 
in  any  case  may  originate  in  various  causes,  if  tliere  be,  in  one 
case  more  than  in  another,  reason  to  suspect  the  influcace  of 
a  particuUr  one,  we  may  certainly  be  more  juatitied  in  looking 
to  it  for  the  larger  share  of  the  common  eticct  than  n  here  no 
such  ground  of  suspicion  exists.     This  would  be  the  caae 
with  regard  to  Homer,  assimiing  the  external  or  historical 
arguments  in  favow  of  either  the  atomic  ur  the  {Hitcfawork 
'theories  to  be  as  stroug  as  it  was  uiicc  the  custom  to  consider 
tbem.     If  howe\-er  it  be  admitted,  as  it  now  seenu  vcr^'  uni- 
versally to  be,  that  the  circumt-tance  of  his  poems  huWng 
been  handed  down,  from  the  remotest  period  to  « liicJi  we  can 
trace  their  exiBtence,  in  their  actual  integrity  as  the  works  of 
a  single  author,  added  to  that  outward  and  genentl  unity  of 
character  which  no  one  pretends  to  deny  them,  places  them 
on  the  same  footing  in  this  re8iK*ct  with  others  relative  to 
which  our  knowledge  is  derived  trom  more  direct  historical 
sources,  and  consequently  that  the  internal  evidences  are  tha 
best  or  only  valid  weapon  in  the  present  Ktate  of  the  contio- 
versy, — this  exception  falls  to  the  ground.     But  if,  on  the 
Other  hand,  it  can  be  shown  by  certain  criteria,  founded  on  the 
aame  class  of  internal  proof,  that  tlic  anomalies  in  question 
arc,  in  nt  least  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases,  of  such  n  na- 
ture as  cannot  reasonably  be  accounted  for  otlicrwise  than  bj 
reference  to  the  first  or,  as  they  may  Im;  ciiIIed,y»(r»ona/  clasa 
of  causes, — we  arc  in  some  measure  precluded  by  that  funda- 
mental nile  of  all  sound  criticism,  that  "every  author  is  hia 
own  Iw8t  inieqiretcr,"  from  seeking  to  explain  others  where 
tlic  same  criteria  may  not  be  ao  immcdiiilely  applicable,  u|>ud 


any  other  more  nubtlc  or  arbitniry  principle.  That  this  cri- 
ti^rion  is  supplied  by  the  text  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssec  it  will 
be  the  object  of  the  ensuing  pages  lu  show.  Tbese  remarks, 
together  with  the  iUustnitions  by  which  they  i^ill  be  followed 
up,  apply  in  a  great  measure  as  well  to  the  commentaries  of 
those  who,  even  among  the  defenders  of  Homer's  individual 
pereonality,  attempt  to  &st«n  the  stigma  of  interpolation  od 
particular  passages  on  the  ground  of  similar  incongruity,  as 
to  the  more  sweeping  concluRions  of  the  advi>cates  of  opposite 
views.  Such  indeed  is  the  extent  to  which  this  prurient  zeal 
for  restoring  or  purging  has  lately  been  carried  in  influential 
quarters,  that  it  may  perhaps  be  a  question  whether  the  ge- 
nuine integrity  of  the  poet* s  text  be  not  exposed  to  greater 
risk  from  the  caresses  of  this  class  of  iriends,  than  from  the 
bitterest  assaults  of  its  enemies. 

First  howerer  a  few  words  of  sober  earnest  respecting  the 
Mneid.  It  may  perhaps  appear  that  the  critical  point  of  the 
fon;going  analysis  of  its  text  loses  much  of  ila  sharpness,  by 
reference  to  the  fact,  that  t}iis  poem  is  itself  an  unfinished 
work,  acknowledged  not  to  have  received  the  last  revisal  of 
its  author.  That  this  were  an  over-fastidious  objection  a  very 
little  consideration  will  convince.  In  the  tirst  place,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  ^neid,  in  respect  to  its  inner 
mechanical  structure,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  its  or- 
namental surface,  was  left  in  a  state  very  little  short  of  the 
perfection  aimed  at  by  its  author ;  nor  if  any  such  work  had 
ever  been  brought  to  its  present  consistency,  without  the  in- 
congruities jnst  cited  having  been  observed  and  corrected,  can 
we  suppose  it  could  e\*er  have  been  destined  to  undergo  so 
extensive  an  alteration  as  would  have  imparted  to  it  a  greater 
degree  of  harmony  than  citlicr  Iliad  or  Odyssee  display. 
Many  of  tliese  anomalies  are  indeed  of  such  a  nature,  that  if 
they  did  not  strike  their  author  at  the  time  the  portion  of  the 
text  in  which  they  occur  was  composed,  they  could  scarcely 
have  lieen  noticed  by  him  afterwards.  The  same  traditions 
indeed  that  record  the  unfinished  state  of  the  poem,  also  as- 
sure us  of  the  lime  and  the  pains  it  had  cost  its  author  to 
bring  it  into  that  in  which  we  now  admire  it, — that  nothing 
bat  tJic  last  polish  was  wanting, — and  that  several  of  its  most 
important  subdivisions,  especially  the  2nd,  4th  and  6th  books, 
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where  sume  uf  tlic  niual  uulabk-  iucongruilics  arc  olncrvabk, 
had  been  rcritiHl  with  the  highest  applause  before  the  most 
formidable  uudjence  of  the  age.     IiulccU  we  nre  much  inclined 
to  doubt  whether  the  value  of  the  poem  would  nec««auil]r 
have  been  enhanced  by  any  more  sedulous  application  of  tlic 
rule  and  compass  to  its  irregularities.     We  fully  agree  with 
the  commentators  of  Virgil  in  the  apologies  ofiered  for  such 
of  them  as  may  have  attracted  their  attention  {  we  admit  that 
it  were  unfair  to  demand  from  the  poet,  whose  office  is  to  m- 
tisfy  the  imagination  rather  than  the  judgment,  the  scrupu- 
lous accuracy  of  the  histonan ;  and  that  the  autiior  uf  auj 
such  voluminous  poem  cnndcnsing  a  great  variety  of  trndiljc 
drawn  from  an  equal  variety  of  8oura;s,  is  entitled  to  rcceiiT 
indulgence  for  many  inconsistencies,  which,  overlooked  by 
himself,  may  present  themselves  in  very  glaring  colours  to  the 
eye  of  fastidious  criticism.     It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the 
same  just  and  lenient  nde,  which  applies  so  much  mt 
pointedly  to  the  case  of  Homer,  had  not  been  extended  to 
works  ;  and  great  indeed  must  have  been  tlie  force  of  tl 
sceptical  ardour,  which  could  blind  the  eyes  of  so  sagacious 
person  as  Heyne  to  the  strange  manner  iu  which  his  treatment 
of  the  Iliad  derogates  IVom  the  law  so  judiciously  laid  donn 
by  himself  in  his  commentary  uu  the  jKneid.     But  in  witat- 
ever  point  of  view  this  question  may  be  considered,  hc3v  m 
have  at  least  a  distinct  hiatnriral  case,  where  a  work  und( 
taken  and  executed  upon  an  inti'gnd  plan,  by  a  single  poet 
first-rate  talcut  and  tastej  is  yet  found  to  be  replete  with  ael 
contradiction  and  anomaly,  at  least  equal  to  any  tJiat  can 
pointed  out  in  cither  Iliad  or  Ody»sce.     Admitting  then  all 
that  can  be  urged  of  the  untinlslicd  state  o^  the  MxktvA,  wbtt 
right  have  we  to  infer  that  either  of  the  two  Greek  p3eni» 
assuming  them  to  have  been  comi>oscd  each  in  their  sub- 
stantial integrity  by  a  single  author,  hud  enjoyed  the  benrtit 
of  a  higher  polish,  or  more  accurate  amalgamation  (»f  Ihri^^ 
diversified  materials?     If  Virgil  wanted  lime,  leisure,  or  in^^H 
dustry  for  that  pur|)osc,  Homer,  in  addition,  for  uuglil  we 
know,  to  one  or  all  of  tliese  drawbacks,  wimtcd  also  th*.-  tech- 
nical and  critical  aids  which  the  Augustan  age  so  richly  sup- 
plied.    If  Uic  anomabes  above  pointed  out  tn  the  Brat  |nrt  of 
the  iEneid  were  not  such  as  to  attract  the  attcutiao  or  mo- 


ilifv  Uic  applause  of  an  Augustus  or  a  Mccwnaa,  can  it  reaaon- 
akly  be  supposed  that  the  audionrc  assembled  in  the  hall  of  a 
patriarrhal  Hellenic  chief  would  have  been  shocked  by  a  si- 
milar nrgligencc  on  the  part  of  their  minstrel  ?  The  defects 
therefore  of  the  ^Encld,  even  when  ihua  cxplaijicd  and  palli- 
ated, would  but  tend  to  plucc  it  on  an  cquul  footing  with  itti 
two  great  prototypes  as  the  objects  of  any  such  comparative 
anuly^is  of  the  inech;uii8m  of  their  composition.  Had  our  se- 
lection fallen  on  a  poem  acknowledged  to  have  been  worked 
up  to  the  last  degree  of  perfection  which  the  artifice  of  the 
most  elegant  author  of  the  most  enlightened  age  of  litcruture 
was  capable  of  imparting^  might  it  not  then  more  justly  have 
been  said  that  the  comparison  with  the  nidc  rtJiisiona  of  the 
primitive  bard  was  made  upon  unequal  terms?  Let  it  not 
however  be  nupposed  tliat  our  choice  was  dictated  by  any  other 
than  the  simple  consideration  that  the  .-Encid  is  the  most  po- 
pular and  familiar  staudani  of  epic  excellence  in  civilized  ages. 
It  were  a  tedious  as  well  as  an  ungrateful  task  to  carry  the 
same  specie*  of  analysia  throughout  the  librnrj*  of  epic  lite- 
rature. But  if  such  n  test  were  required,  we  would  undertake 
to  extract  a  greater  or  lesser  amount  of  precisely  the  (tame  kind 
of  blemishes  from  the  works  of  seveml,  not  only  of  the  moat 
illustrious  epic  and  tragic  poets,  but  of  the  most  elegant  prose 
historians  of  later  limes. 

A?  preliminary  to  our  inquiry  into  the  special  sources  to 
which  these  pecnliaritiesj  as  exhibited  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssee, 
may  reasonably  be  traced,  it  will  be  convenient  to  form  to 
ourselves  some  clear  idea  of  the  utmost  extent  to  which  they 
are  observable  in  the  sti-ucture  of  cither  jwem.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  shall  select  an  example  generally  admitted  to  be  the 
most  obstinate  and  intractable,  even  by  the  warmest  defenders 
of  the  original  integrity.  It  occurs  in  the  chronology  of  the 
expedition  ot'  Teicmachu*  to  Pj'los  and  Sparta,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  voynge  of  Ulysses  from  Calypso's  i»land 
home*.  Telemachus  starts  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day 
from  the  opening  of  the  poem,  with  the  apparent  intention  of 
being  absent  not  more  tluui  ten  or  tu tlve  day».     Me  arrives 
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at  Pylos  on  the  morning  of  the  third,  and  at  Sparta  the  cm 
ing  of  the  fifth,  where  we  leave  him  on  the  morning  of 
uxth,  to  titlend  to  the  affairs  of  Ithaca.     In  his  last  conT< 
sation  vriih  Menclaus  on  that  morning  he  is  pressed  to  n»juia' 
ten  or  twelve  tlays  at  Sparta,  which  he  declines,  adding 
be  would  willingly  Hpend  a  year  there,  but  that  his  companic 
whom  he  had  left;  at  P)lo»  were  already  impatient  for  hin 
turn.     In  the  next  book  we  take  up  the  history  of  Uly* 
and  Hermes  is  despatched  to  the  isluud  of  Calypso,  on  the 
same  duvj  it  may  be  piXKumed,  at  the  eoonest.  un  which 
uarled  from  Telemachus.     The  ht^ro's  mft  ia  ready   on 

}urth  day  after  the  delivery  of  Jovc^s  order,  the  tenth  ftti^ 
'the  commencement  of  the  poem.     He  smls  scveni 
and  oil  the  cighteculh  his  vessel  is  destroyed  b;^ 
[After  being  tossed  two  whole  days,  he  reaches  the  ishind 
Bcheria  on  the  thii'd.    He  remains  there  three  whole  days,  ai 
on  the  moniing  of  the  fuiu'th  is  landed  on  his  native  island 
the  twenty-tifth  since  his  departure  from  Ogj'^,  and 
thirty-fifth  from  the  opening  of  the  Odyssee.     Now  Teh 
[chus  does  not  reach  Ithaca  on  hia  return  till  the  day  after 
Lther,  the  thirly-sbcth  from  the  couimencement  uf  the  poc 
[And  the  thirty-6fth  Bincc  his  o\\-n  departure.     Henrc  he  mi 
l-jiave  been  absent  about  three  times  the  period  he  luid  oi 
[finally  contemplated.  ^Ve  left  him  at  Sparta  on  the  sixth  day ; 
[l^d  three  for  his  journey  home,  and  deduct  the  nine  frum  Ibe 
;%hule  thirty-six,  and  we  shall  <ind  that  he  luid  remained 
itnenty-Bcven  days  with  Menclaus,  more  than  double  the  tiiDc 
proposed  by  that  hero  and  refused  by  himself;  and  httd  coo- 
Bequently  kept  his  companions,  described  as  very  uaturally 
anxious  for  his  return,  together  nith  his  borrowed  ship,  lying 
iff  the  coast  of  P)-los  nearly  a  whole  lunar  month.     H< 
lereforc,  as  no  reasonable  mode  suggests  itself  of  nccuunlti 
lor  his  cliange  of  plans,  we  have  a  very  exteUNive  and  palpal) 
discordance,  the  most  important,  certainly,  which  the  IcTtt 
either  poem  suppUes,  and  which  has  therefore  been 
plausibly  adduced  by  the  advocates  of  the  primitive  tiu 
pendence  of  these  two  portions  of  the  Odys»ee,  the  joumi 
of  Telemachus,  and  the  personal  ailventurcs  of  Ulysnes,  a* 
triumphant  evidence  in  favour  of  their  views. 

Here,  then,  it  is  that  a  question  occurs  of  no  nntll  moment, 
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as  afiTecting  both  this  and  other  sunilar  discordances ;  whether 
they  be  less  compatible  with  the  genius  of  an  original  poet, 
ranging  with  all  the  freedom,  of  a  lively  imagination  over  an 
extensive  and  varied  auhjectj  than  with  the  cautious  artifice  of 
a  conspiracy  of  bookmakers?     Let  ua  take  the  matter  up  on 
the  footing  in  which  the  modem  school  most  fondly  contem- 
plate it.    When  we  conMder  the  ingenui^f, — and  generally 
speaking,  it  must  be  allowed,  the  wonderful  success — of  the 
etforts  of  the  sK>-caUed  diasccuasta,  to  bring  into  harmony  the 
heterogeneous  elements  of  this  once  disorderly  chaos  of  raa- 
teriok ;  when  we  consider  the  pains  they  must  have  been  at, 
not  only  to  sofleu  down  so  many  lesser  discordances,  but  to 
intersperse,  arrange  and  connect,  by  means  of  mutual  refer- 
ences at  proper  intervals,  so  many  petty  incidents  of  no  vital 
importance  to  the  main  narrative,  bo  many  tri^ialitiea  of  cir- 
cumstantial detail, — is  it  likely,  is  it  possible,  first,  that  they 
would  have  overlooked  so  gross  an  error  as  twentj--8even  days 
in  the  chronology  of  tlieir  narrative,  an  error  which  coidd 
hardly  fail  to  strike  even  the  most  auj>erficial  reader,  gifled 
with  common  sense  and  mmlerate  pcuetmtion  j  or,  second- 
ly, tliat  having  observed  it,  they  shoidd  not  have  been  willing 
and  able  to  apply  the  same  arts  eUewherc  so  successfully 
exerdsed  to  its  correction  ?     We  think  the  appeal  might  very 
safely  be  mode  to  the  candour  of  any  intelligent  advocate  of 
cither  the  atomic  or  the  patchwork  theory,  whether,  supposing 
himself  a  member  of  cither  frutemity  of  diasceuasLs,  and  that 
he  liad  charged  himself  with  the  redaction  of  these  two  prin- 
cipal elements  of  an  intended  Odyssee,  whether  his  first  care 
would  not  have  been  to  smooth  down  so  glaring  an  anomaly, 
— in  a  case  too  where  a  comparatively  slight  alteration  would 
have  been  sufficient  for  the  purpose  ?     The  function::!  indeed 
of  tfaeac  supposed  compilers  were,  to  all  essential  purposes,  in 
as  far  as  regards  mechanical  structure,  equivalent  to  those  of 
the  original  author, — their  production  to  an  original  work  ;  as 
much  as  an  elegant  piece  of  modern  Roman  architecture,  the 
columns,  cornices  and  mouldings  of  which  have  been  collected 
and  arranged  by  a  Vignola  or  a  Foutana  from  the  remaina  of 
ancient  buildings,  is  the  work  of  those  artista ;  and  it  were  as 
reasonable  to  excuse  in  their  case  the  juxtajKwition  of  an  Ionic 
and  a  Curintbiaa  capital  in  the  same  series,  od  the  plea  of  in* 
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congrui^  in  the  maleriab  at  hand,  a»  to  defend,  on  t 
)ilca,  any  such  diHcn^piutrira  fl.ai  that  above  cxanuned  oa  Ik 
jiart  of  the  architect  of  the  Odyssce. 

Thb  Indeed  is  a  consideration  which  appears  to  o*  to  ntiatt 
in  their  very  sources  many  of  the  leading  ohjeetiona  that  hnr 
been  advanced  on  this  score.      Take   for  example  the  me 
founded  on  the  introduction  of  warriors  ac^-ercly  wnundnt  on 
one  day,  fresh  and  vigorous  for  the  cotnlmt  on  the  next,— » 
anomaly  which  mny  be  considered  as  Ihc  stronghold  of  tiu 
head  of  arjfumcnt  as  afieeting  the  Iliad.     "\\'lien  first  tmr  IP 
tention  was  directed  to  the  subject,  we  ourselvea  ^vcrr,  we  any 
fess,  disposed  to  attach  some  importance  to  this  point;  bcti 
deeper  and  more  enlarged  study  of  the  poem  has  comit 
us  (on  grotmds  which  to  state  at  length  would  excwd 
present  limits)  that  this  is  a  license  inherent  in  the  siitril 
the  Homeric  epos,  and  as  inseparable  fn%m  the  xubnnltniM 
parts  into  which  it  is  projwscd  to  subdivide  the  iioem  in  tfadr 
individual  as  in  their  collective  capacity.     But  scttiofl:  ths 
aside,  were  such  license,  we  again  inquire,  more  consisbnt 
with  the  cautioiis  artifice  of  the  bookmaker^  than  with  Ihe 
freedom  of  origiual  genius  in  the  management  of  ■  subject, 
which,  whatever  its  basis  of  reality,  worked  on  a  pureir  idt- 
thological  mechanism?    And  is  it  credible,  that  a  conipil(r<  " 
such  tact  and  taste  as  those  to  whom  the  composition  of  I 
Iliad  and  Odyssee  has  been  ascribed,  would  have  venlurtd," 
without  any  precedent  in  the  actual  practice  of  the  epic  a/l, 
thus  arbitrarily  to  introduce  into  what  he  intended  to  odvr  U 
his  public  as  its  noblest  production,  a  novelty  calculated  ti>' 
shock  both  their  judgment  and  their  taste,  not  only,  as  ne 
are  now  told,  by  its  extravagance,  but  by  its  departurr 
authorized  observance  ?     Still  more  serious  docs  tliia  dilenina' 
become  in  the  case  of  those  who,  with  M.  MiiUcr,  oAcribc  the 
redaction  of  the  poems,  not  to  tlie  grammatical  ingeouity  of  i 
later  and  more  civilized  age,  but  to  the  yet  living  genius 
the  primitive  unlettered  Hellenic  minstrelsy.     For  if,  at  the 
period  when  the  spirit  of  the  genuine  Homeric  epos  wa» 
alive,  we  6nd  such  anomalies  formally  sanctioned  by  its  Irul- 
ing  professors,  is  it  not  fair  to  conclude  that  Uiey  were  p 
viously  authorized  by  the  established  courtesy  of  the  art  itseH 
According  to  Wolfl'  himself,  followed  by  a  respectable  train 
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discipli?«,  the  Potrodea,  or  twenty-third  book^  formed  part  of 
a  supplement,  conceived  and  executed  in  this  spirit,  to  an  al- 
ready  existing  lliiu),  complete  and  perfect  tn  the  first  eighteen 
bonksj — a  view  which,  by  reference  to  the  state  in  which  Afpa- 
memnon,  Diomed,  Uly»sos,  ore  there  presented  to  us,  as  com- 
pared with  their  history  as  interwoven  with  Ihc  previous  text, 
iiccPHftarily  involves  such  a  conclusion.  The  more  subtle,  in- 
deetl,  the  artifice  of  the  Kcejitieat  party,  the  more  open  does  it 
lie  to  this  objection.  That  persons  qualified,  ns  Mcmiann  and 
M.  Miillcr  would  pci'suadc  us,  to  dissect,  purge,  rqdenish, 
curtail,  and  finally  readjust  the  frugments  of  original  matter, 
out  of  which  they  supimHe  the  Iliad,  liki;  a  piece  of  mosaic 
work,  to  hove  been  formed,  so  as  tn  present  so  delicate  a 
scoiblancc  of  unit}'  in  trifling  matters,  should  yet  ha%'e  been 
willing  to  leave  such  "gross  discrepaucies"  in  more  CKsential 
points,  were  surely  an  improbability  still  more  striking,  than 
that  these  blunders  should  be,  as  LonginuB  long  ago  saw, 
TTapopdfiaTa^  on  the  part  of  the  same  great  genius,  Bt  afitXetav 
€ik!j  ttov  teal  w  en^ft-  ifrro  fieyaKo^vta*;  aKeTrtorarw?  vape- 
yqKry/ievd, — De  Suhl.,  Sect,  xxiii. 

Before  resuming  the  general  thread  of  our  subject,  we  can- 
not refrain  from  noticing  n  ven,*  cimous  exemplification  which 
here  presents  itscU",  of  the  lubricity  alwve  point*^  out,  as  cha- 
cterixing  the  critical  dialectics  of  this  school  of  criticism. 
f{i>yne,  in  Win  commi-ntnr)'  on  the  Iliad,  has  undertaken  a  very 
elaborate  inuilytis  of  the  clironolog)-  of  its  action,  without 
being  able,  as  he  admits,  to  discover  any  such  discordance  ns 
could  fairly  be  adduced  in  evidence  of  previous  independence 
of  parts.  ITie  inference,  then,  is  in  so  far  favoundih;  to  ori- 
ginal imity  of  authorship  ?  Far  from  it !  "  Such  suhtilty  is 
incompatible  with  the  fi*ee  genius  of  the  primitive  bard,  and 
belruvs  the  artifice  of  the  graramorian."  (The  same  gram- 
marian nho  in  the  Qdyssce  bos  been  such  a  simpleton  as  to 
miss  a  whole  month  in  his  reckoning!)  But  had  flovnc  been 
able  to  detect,  amid  the  turmoil  of  the  poet's  babbles,  a  day 
r  two  unaccoimt«d  for,  will  any  one  believe  tliat  he  wotdd 
have  reckoned  them  in  favour  of  the  integrity  of  his  person? 
Moat  certainly  would  they  have  been  held  up  us  proofs  of  the 
bungling  of  the  diasreuast.  Accordingly,  in  the  sequel  he 
obsorves,  that  although  the  reckoning  itself  is  correct  enough, 
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more  events  are  in  variotia  instancca  accumulatctl  than  rmi 
reasonably  have  been  accomiiliAhed  in  the  space  nlluttetl 
them*.  This  surely  ia  a  redeeming  clause  on  the  side 
iprimitive  artlcsancss  again&l  critienl  subtUty  }  Kot  a  Ktilt. 
'^Thc  gramniarian  hna  only  hampered  hiuiftelt'by  over-Mdulit 
in  consolidating  his  discordant  materials/'  Thin  is  a  «[ 
of  doubIe-cdf?ed  logic  which  nothing  can  resist,  and  places 
original  genius  of  the  Iliad  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  thow  wl 
employ  it  with  such  boldness  and  dexterity,  as  the  lamb  at 
fountain  wa.s  at  the  mercy  of  the  wolf  in  the  l'ablc,~-do  wl 
he  will,  he  must  Iw  in  the  wrong.  If  the  watcrA  are  mu( 
it  is  his  fault  that  they  arc  not  clear;  if  the  MUter«  trej 
it  is  not  his  fuult  that  thcv  arc  not  muddled.  The  fact  uol 
by  Uiiyue,  that  while  no  one  critic  has  been  able  to  dtacoi 
any  palpable  discordance  in  tlie  chronology  of  tlie  poci 
BCirccly  any  two  have  been  able  to  ngrec  as  to  the  exact  m 
bcr  of  days  coniprcbeudcd  in  its  action,  and  that  their  upinit 
actually  fluctuate  between  forty  and  fifly-thrcc  days,  Kccms  i 
itself  to  be  powerful  evidence  that  the  truth  lies  in  a  just 
dium  between  his  own  two  extremes  of  opinion  ;  and  lliat  wbi 
auch  general  accuracy  is  aa  incompatible  with  a  previous 
fusion  of  materials,  as  the  want  of  definite  precision  with  tl 
artifice  of  the  bookmaker,  the  combination  of  these  Imio  fv 
tures  displays  the  unatfectcd  orLlciianeaa  of  nnture  nud  s]i 
tanenus  inspiration.- 

With  respect  then  to  this  real  chronological  iucongniity 
the  narrative  of  the  Odyssce,  we  are  ob>ioualy  in  m  d^Iei 
since  whichever  way  we  turn  a  curious  anomaly  pre^i  ■■ 
In  pursuance  of  our  infptiry,  whcthur  it  may  not  a 
less  arbitrary  sohition  than  has  elsewhere  been  resorted  lo, 
nov  pass  on  to  some  remarks  on  a  cbaracteri(ttic  feature 
the  genius  of  Homer,  a  right  estimate  of  uluch  is  iiuliiip 
sable  to  all  sound  views,  either  of  the  history  or  the  spirit 
bis  works. 


•  Eicnnai  I.  id  II.  f-  Conf.  Ejc.  ad  £a,  xii..  iitio*<' 
iVif|fJI.     Il  wprt"  inil'-cil  tlifficull  In  fiml  l)tttri  pmof  «f 
FAbiii'r,  reUtivF  lo  Uic  difrirenl  oud  pan  ■■!  .t.m  i.^tr)  t.v  , 
JCooi|iarp<l  nith  otlirr  |miMs,  lliaii  lli* 
Fluiiiinouti  cumRirnlilur  nf  Ixrth  «Drl>  '  ' 
[*:i|>laiui  DWiy.  often  hy  tbe  oiai<  (nrfL-tciKi; 
Eblinidcri  wttii'li,  In  llir  cup  u(  lite  IliaJ,  W' 
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old  but  goldcu  remark*,  I  hat  as  mediocrity  U  tlie 
iiicvitublc  lot  of  even  faultless  eqiuibility,  anomaly  is  u  no 
less  invariable  characteristic  of  the  higher  order  of  f^niiis  in 
every  department  of  human  art.  Among  the  modes  in  which 
this  feature  displays  itself,  not  the  least  freijucnt  is  a  liaughty 
disregard  of  the  lesser  details  of  graphic  ur  excgetic  pro- 
priety, more  especially  ivhere  their  observance  ia  calculated 
to  intertere  uith  the  nobler  attrilmtes  of  imaginative  eompo- 
sitioD.  Those  who  have  made  the  works  even  of  lUphael, 
the  most  perfect  of  modem  artists,  an  object  of  critical  study, 
must  h&ve  ubst-rved  instances  in  which  rigid  truth  or  nature 
has  been  violated  in  the  details  of  those  cam|iositions  where 
the  general  ttfect  is  the  grandest  and  complctest.  Here  a 
shadow  or  a  sunbeam  has  beeu  made  to  fall  on  points  which, 
on  strictly  optical  principles,  it  never  could  have  reached; 
there  a  figure,  filling  up  a  certain  space  in  the  gnnijjing  of 
the  backgroimd,  will  be  found  larger  or  smaller,  more  or  less 
distinct,  than  the  strict  laws  of  perspective  admit.  These 
improprieties  con  never  be  attributed  to  ignorance  of  hta  art, 
seldom  to  carelessnesb  ur  haste ;  but  more  frequently,  per- 
liaps,  arc  knowingly  introduced  for  the  uttainmcut  uf  a  cer- 
tjun  effect,  which,  however  conducive  to  the  }H:rfection  of  the 
whole,  was  incompatible  with  the  just  proportions  of  some  of 
the  parts  of  the  composiUon.  Hence  the  superficial  lulmirer, 
in  most  cases,  tails  to  observe  them  j  the  tlisceming  critic 
appreciates  and  excuses  them  ou  the  some  principles  that 
the  great  master  did  not  disdain  tu  admit  them ;  the  fasti- 
dious ca'V'iler  denounces  them  as  gross  blunders,  or  as  altera- 
tions of  unskilfid  scholars  or  restorers.  In  Gi'eek  art  these 
irregularities  are  still  more  frequently  observable  ;  as,  tor  in- 
stance, in  those,  to  our  notions,  almost  puerile  violations  of 
the  law  s  of  perspective,  which,  if  wc  may  be  allon  ed  to  judge 
from  extant  remains,  must  have  chnnic^tcri/.ed  many  even  of 
the  nobler  works  of  ancient  pairitiug  and  sculptm-c,  and 
which  con  scarcely  be  accounted  for  from  incapacity  in  on  age 
which  produced  ou  Euclid  or  an  Archimedes,  and  in  the  face 
of  tlir  dcL-p  knowledge  of  drawing  and  anatomy  displayed  in 

*  LoDtnii.  <ic  ^•iM.  Kcl.  udiL     'B^w  JT  ot/u  /Mf  ii  a\   vveftffoXai  fnyiBiwt 
yiStviy,  ifTffi  iv  Tv»  iyuf  wkmirtM,  almtt  n  ;^*'i  cut  vapuKtyiit^vitrvvf. 
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its  productions  tit  large.  That  these  onomolicf!  were  very 
frequently  wilful  there  is  here  iiUo  much  reason  to  believe ; 
but,  besides  this,  the  scope  towards  which  the  efforts  of 
Greek  design,  a?  of  Greek  potlrj*,  wvtc  directed,  was  the 
portiuiture  of  Qction,  pnssion  and  feeling,  human  Jind  divine, 
—the  represcntatiou  of  the  humau  person  in  the  noblest 
fnmiH  of  ideal  beauty  and  the  moat  harmouiuus  groups  ;  ftiid 
g(H)niotricnl  pri'eisioii  in  the  adjustment  of  the  lines  uf  the 
building  or  the  landscape  which  $upp)ie<l  the  framework  of 
the  composition;  seems  to  have  been  considered  a  tnsk  more 
worthy  of  the  pluddiug  mechanic  than  the  inspired  ai-tiftt. 
The  illustrationaof  this  phenomenon  supplied  by  the  [HKticnl 
iirt  are  no  less  numerous  and  varied;  and  althouj;h  those 
which  our  limits  permit  of  oiu-  otlbring  must  be  confihod  to 
tlie  imge  of  the  two  great  giants  of  the  regular  epochs  among 
the  ancients,  Homer  and  Virgil,  ihcy  will  yet,  we  trust,  be 
more  than  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

Considered  in  their  uhfltmet  rapacity,  these  annmaUes  can- 
not be  defended  ;  the  picture,  the  relief,  or  the  poem  might, 
in  each  cn&e,  have  been  more  perfect  had  it  cumbiucUnith  all 
it3  higher  attributes  of  excclleuce  a  more  scrupulous  regard  for 
accuracy  in  circumstantial  details;  and  the  sons  of  the  gram* 
mariana  may  therefore  in  so  far  he  justified  in  lamenting  that 
Homer  or  Virgil  should  have  fallen  short  of  so  many  other 
jwets  of  inferior  rank  in  the  mcchanicul  finishing  of  their 
works.  It  is  however  to  Ijo  remembered,  on  the  other  hund> 
that,  had  it  been  othermse,  they  wmiM  neither  have  been 
Homer  nor  Virgil,  nor  should  we  have  had  either  an  Iliad,  wi 
Odysscc,  or  an  /Encid.  The  trite  rule  that  jjerfertiou  is  uot 
the  M  of  humanity  here  becomes  not  oidy  nppliouhlc  but 
pointed.  Human  genius  iu  the  imaginative  arts,  like  Uic 
human  character  or  countenance,  in  order  to  be  rtghtlv  cati- 
matcfl,  must  be  judged  in  the  maps,  not  in  the  details.  Oiir 
limited  knowledge  o(  cither  the  moral  ur  the  physical  me- 
chanism of  the  creation  enables  us  to  perceive  the  fact,  al- 
though not  to  assign  the  cause,  why  so  many  things  in  the 
visible  works  of  nature  which,  considered  in  themselveis  we 
pronounce  palpable  defects,  may  yet  be  so  indiasolubly  oon- 
ne<*te<l  with  no  less  lignol  cxcellenres,  Ihat  the  one  could  not 
exist  without  the  other.    A  cuiubinntion  of  apiiareulty  perfect 


parts  docs  not  always  oxlubit  to  the  eye  a  iierfect  whole. 
How  often  do  wc  sec  n  human  ooimtcnnace,  in  the  iiuli\*i<hinl 
features  of  which,  or  in  their  relative  proportion  to  cnch 
other,  tre  Hnd  it  difficult  to  point  out  any  actual  defect,  hut 
whiTC  \v«  equallv  fiiil  lo  he  Rtrui'k  «ith  any  beauty!  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  often  led,  on  beholding^  a  handsome  coun- 
tenance combining  certain  irregularities  of  feature,  to  ima- 
gine that,  by  shghtly  varying-  soiul-  of  its  lints,  by  «uiij)Iying 
a  little  length  or  fuUucss  in  one  port,  or  diinini<ihing  a  lillh; 
in  another,  perfection  vould  be  the  result ;  but,  could  our 
improvements  be  carried  into  effect,  wc  should  probably  be 
ready  to  admit  how  vastly  interior  the  work  of '' nature's 
journeymen  *'  was  to  her  own.  And,  doubtless,  the  same 
Becrrt  blending  nf  |;ood  and  evil  ia  as  essential  to  ajjrgri^ate 
excellence  in  the  works  of  human  genius  as  in  those  of 
nnture. 

Tliis  principle  was  seen  and  correctly  appreciated,  as  rc- 
{^arcis  the  pocticjd  art,  by  both  Aristotle  and  Longinus, 
Among  the  various  classes  of  anomaly  which  it  involves,  that 
to  which  our  attention  is  here  more  especially  directed  has 
been  comprehended  by  the  former  critic  under  the  head  of 
poetical  dKoyof,  or  cEtottok,  or  fi.tfj.ij<Ti^  rov  uBwaTov*.  In  the 
abstract^  he  nbsrrvp!<.  such  licenses  cannot  be  defended ;  but 
if  they  tend  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  whole  composition, 
he  considers  them,  more  especially  in  the  epo|)ee,  as  deserv- 
ing of  excuse  or  even  of  approbation  t.  For  his  cxempUlica- 
tioQs  of  this  nde  recourse  has  been  had  more  particularly,  as 
was  to  be  expct-ted,  to  Homer ;  and  one  o(  those  selected  will 
fall  lo  be  noticed  in  the  sequel.  And  nowhere  perhaps  is  the 
art  of  the  poet  more  conspicuons  than  in  this  very  faculty  of 
making  even  anomalies  and  incongruities  of  detail  contribute 
to  the  general  effect  of  his  narrative.  Kvery  scene  or  adven- 
ture is  80  worked  up  by  the  accumulation  of  accessory  cir- 
cumstances us  to  produce  its  full  impre8.siun  ;  often  however, 
B3  wc  shall  see,  the  acceswiries  accumulated  in  one  case  arc 
at  variance  with  statements  contained  in  another;  vet  even 


•  Port  "trr-    ■■■    ■--■     »•'>  Riponl. 
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this  discordance  is  so  managed  as  rarely  to  sitock  or 
the  taste,  uitbougU  it  may  be  rcpugnoat  to  the  undcrBtanc 
of  those  who  study  his  works  solely  or  chiefly  on  osthetic 
principles.  Hence  it  will  be  found  that  it  lias  rareJy  excited 
much  attention,  ntill  U'hb  {^ven  rise  to  sceptical  theories  in 
any  such  quarter,  but  only  with  the  more  subtle  and  sophis- 
ticid  dissectors  of  his  text ;  and,  indeed^  of  all  the  lallaciea  by 
which  this  controversy  has  been  distinguished^  we  know  of 
none  BO  great  as  this  systemHtic  mode,  lately  eo  much  in 
vo^e,  of  pickin};  Utile  holes  and  flnn's  in  the  historical  or 
mechanical  consistency  of  the  poems,  while  all  the  frrondcr 
features  of  their  moral  and  poetical  connexion  are  ovcrlookttl ; 
a  sjiecies  of  ordeal  against  which  no  epic  production,  con- 
ceived on  the  plan  of  an  Iliad  or  Odyasee,  even  if  indited  by 
the  pen  of  CalUope  herself,  could  ever  stand  for  a  moment. 

Here,  however,  the  question  naturally  presents  itself 
Where  is  the  criterion  by  reference  to  which  we  propose  lo 
OBsign  the  incongruities  of  the  text  of  Homer  to  this  caum, 
rather  than  to  that  to  which  recourse  hits  been  hud  in  other 
quarters,  apiul  from  the  argument  based  on  these  gcDcnJ 
principles  and  the  analogy  of  other  eases  to  which  appeal  ho* 
been  made  ?  This  criterion,  we  answer,  is  supplied,  partly 
by  the  internal  structure  of  the  poems  themselves,  jjartly  by 
the  text  of  those  commcntatora  in  which  the  opposite  vievi 
have  been  moitt  warmly  promulgated.  Tlir  anomaUes  in  qun- 
tion  occur,  it  must  be  remarked,  not  only  betwcexi  the  toon 
comprehensive  ondi  as  regards  subject  or  space,  disconnected 
heads  nf  the  narrative,  but  ul»o  in  its  lesser  suhdivi^iiona,  and 
in  many  cases  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  minutest  fibre* 
of  the  text  ns  to  be  essential  to  the  very  pith  and  substance 
of  its  historical,  or  even  of  its  syntactical  connexion.  Now, 
it  will  also  be  obser\ed,  that  those  cases  on  which  atresa  has 
been  laid  by  the  advocates  of  primitive  non-integrity,  have 
been  derived  solely  or  chiclly,  as  was  to  be  exj>ectcd,  from 
the  former  class ;  while  those  of  the  latter  have  either  bctfu 
orerlooked,  or  noticed  aa  mere  curioaities  or  ecctmtricitioi  of 
the  poet  or  jjoets  from  whom  the  separati-  piirtion:^ 
posed  to  emanate,  flut  up(m  what  ground,  one  i 
asks,  eon  so  great  and  fatiU  iniport^incc  be  oftsigned  lo  dla- 
conlonces  occurring  at  wide  intervals— and  eonaM^qucQUv  in 
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cases  where  oversight  or  forgeUuluess  were  the  more  easily 
to  be  cx]>«:ted  <ir  excused,  wluch  does  not  eciujiUy  attach  to 
■imilar  irregularities  in  contiguous  partH,  which  their  very 
nature  must  render  more  scU'-obvious  both  to  the  author  and 
to  his  readers?  The  only  apparent  answer  is,  tliat  while  the 
one  class  supplied  argumcnta  possessing  a  certain  outward 
show  of  plausibility  in  favour  of  the  sceptical  theories,  the 
same  infrrenre,  if  extended  to  the  other  elass,  wnuld  go  the 
len^h  of  utterly  anniliilating  the  textual  integrity  even  of 
the  supposed  separate  atoms  or  clemeDts,  cutting  them  up 
into  such  a  chaos  of  shreds  and  imtches  as  would  have  been 
found  imprncticfible  materiulEi  for  tltc  exercise  even  of  the 
creative  art  of  the  compiling  grammarian.  Here,  thoi,  we 
have  nn  inconsistency  on  the  part  o{  the  critic  little  short  of 
those  he  detects  in  his  author,  uud  which  we  shall  avoid  l^ 
the  more  logical  conclusion,  that  the  some  peculiarities  oc- 
curring throughout  the  same  work,  in  the  sonic  or  similar 
forms  and  colours  must,  upon  every  principle  of  sound  cri- 
ticism, be  attributed  to  the  same  source,  a  corresponding 
anomaly  in  the  practice  of  the  same  author. 

The  cxwnples  which  we  now  proceed  to  quote,  and  which 
will  be  derived  solely  or  chiefly  irum  the  second  of  the  two 
daases  above  specified,  will  be  found  still  furtlier  to  subdivide 
thmuelvps  under  the  following  heads :  first,  those  wherein 
we  discover  the  object  of  the  poet,  amid  a  disregard,  perhaps 
even  at  tbecxpcusc  of  a  wilful  viuUtiou,  of  probability  or  truth, 
to  produce  either  a  certain  poetical  efi'cct,  or  to  obtain  a 
wider  field  for  the  full  development  of  the  ornamental  or 
imaginative  resources  of  his  art ;  secondly,  those  which  may 
be  pronounced  altogetlier  unintentional  and  mvoluntary,  the 
result  of  the  natural  coulcmpt  of  genius  for  the  fastidious 
ac\|ustment  of  petty  details.  Tlie  usual  courtesy  in  such 
cases  would  require  that  precedence  should  here  be  given  to 
the  text  of  thcIUad.  We  shall  however  venture,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  to  reverse  this  order,  partly  because  the  ex- 
ample already  laid  down  as  a  sort  of  basis  or  pivot  of  oar 
analyjiis  has  been  selected  from  the  Odyssee,  jvartly  because 
this  armngcmcnt  appeared  in  itsell'  most  conducive  to  general 
perspicuity  in  tlio  treatment  of  oiur  subject. 

Even  the  most  inveterate  opponents  of  the  original  integrity 
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of  Uic  poem  do  not,  wc  believe,  deny,  that  the  ojMming  rhap-| 
nodiea,  descriptive  of  the  voyagr  of  Teli-macbus  to  Pclojwn- 
nesus,  are  Uii:  production  of  the  same  author.     'Flic  youn^ 
hero  announces  his  intention  in  a  public  assembly  of  the 
states,  or  rather  of  the  whole  male  population  of  Ithaca,  and' 
a&ks  a  vessel  of  the  feuilors,  which  is  insolently  refused  (>3.  L'Ot*, 
sqq.  252,  jr??')*     ^*^  afterwards  borrows  one  from  n  fricnil 
called  Nocmon*  {ibid,  3HG,)  which  he  maua  with  a  select  bodyj 
of  Itbacesiau  youth.     lie  then  tnkes  a  fc)nnul  leave  of  lh< 
Buitors,  acquaiutiuf^  them  with  bis  having  procured  the  dc> 
tared  jMissage  tu  Pylos,  and  they  again  turn  hw  project  intOi 
ridicule  {ibid,  318,  ffyy.).      He  next  eomniunicatcs  hia  mien* 
tion  to  an  old  contidential  servant,  the  hotwekeepcr  of  the 
palace,  who  was  previously  ignorant  of  it,  (3-tl),  Jcyy.)  and, 
who  expresses  Uie  utmost  surprise  and  constcmutiou  at  tb< 
news  ;  he  bids  her  however  prepare  stores  for  hia  voyage:  and 
in  order  to  siiare  his  mother  the  (lain  and  anxiety'  which  he 
knew  his  expedition  would  cause  her,  he  binds  the  old  woman 
to  secrecy  until  his  return,  or  until  ten  or  twelve  days  shouli 
have  elapsed  since  his  depmture.     Now  let  us  consider  wl 
n  tissue  of  anomalies  we  have  here.     In  the  first  place,  can 
anythiu[£  he  more  inc4>nsistent  than  the  conduct  of  Telemft- 
chus  in  formally  apprising  the  suitors  who  hail  jtist  befeic 
discountenanced  his  voyage,  and  to  whom  he  knew  it  waa  m 
unpnlatnblcjof  the  arrangements  he  had  made  to  carry  it  tut 
effect  in  despite  of  them,  (iAirf.  3  in,)  telling  them  plainly  at 
aame  time  that  its  object  was  to  effect  their  own  deatnicttoD  i 
It  is  in  fact  little  better  than  an  invitation  to  them  to  fmatrat 
his  plans,  or  even  to  arrest  his  person.     In  the  next  place,  il 
is  not  very  credible  that  a  pnijcct  thus  proclaimed  im  aod 
wide,  in  the  markct-pluce,  and  among  the  inmates  of  the  pa> 
luce-hall,  a  project  so  novel,  so  smideu,  so  advejituroux  on  th< 
part  of  the  yoimg  pnnec,  such  as  must  have  been  the  topic  i 
engrossing  interest  among  all  classes  of  society,  and  «hi( 
bad  already,  like  CNcry  otlier  topic,  become  matter  uTjest 
scurrility  with  the  suitors,  should  have  remained  a  total  necrK 
to  the  housekeeper  of  tJic  palace,  until  announrrd  u   *  .     '  . 
her  young  ninater  iu  person.     Admitting,  however,  ii 
bility  of  such  a  thing  during  the  balf-day  that  dapited  between 
the  publicity  given  to  his  plan  and  hia  interview  wilJi  Eurycbts, 
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is  it  conceivable  that  Tclcmachus,  allcr  the  pains  he  hud  been 
Bt  to  make  the  muttrr  public,  after  having  priwlaimcd  it  in 
the  forum,  after  having,  without  any  vow  of  secrcc)',  manned 
his  vessel  with  Iwcoty  young  citizens,  whose  friends  therefore 
miiRt  have  been  prix->*  to  the  atTair,  should  yet  have  been  such 
a  bimpleton  as  to  suppose,  tliat  the  mere  preeaulion  of  swear- 
ing in  an  old  housekeeper  to  silence  would  ensure  his  depart- 
ure remaining  a  mystery  to  su  anxious  a  mother  during  the 
first  twelve  days,  or  even  the  first  twelve  hours  of  his  absence ; 
amid  all  the  drcurastances  under  which  she  was  placed,  amid 
the  incessant  gossiping  and  impertinence  of  which  she  herself 
and  her  concerns  were  the  principal  butt  on  the  piu-t  of  the 
suitors — their  adherents — and  her  own  faithless  damsels,  their 
paramours?     Upon  the  critical  principles  authorised  by  mo- 
dern Pyrrhonism  in  such  cases,  it  is  clear  that  neither  the 
passage  where  Telcmachus  takes  leave  of  the  suitors^  nor  that 
where  he  swears  in  Emyclu^a,  eould  be  by  the  author  of  the 
council-scene,  or  of  tlie  previous  aerount  of  the  prince's  con- 
duct.   The  text,  however,  was  too  impracticable,  and  the 
anomaly  has  been  overlooked.    I  n  the  sequel  the  cose  becomes 
worse.  During  scvcrul  ilays,  not  only  Penelope,  but  the  suitors 
themselves,  arc  represented  as  totally  ignorant  of  the  prince's 
departure,  until  Nocmon.  {&.  630,)  siu^riscd  at  the  length  of 
bis  absence  and  in  want  of  his  vessel,  applies  to  them  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  probable  period  of  his  return,  in  the  very 
natural  confidence  that  they  must  be  pri\y  to  the  expedition. 
The  suitors,  howe^-cr,  arc  as  much  astonished  as  if  they  bud 
never  heard  a  syllable  of  tlie  matter,  and  reply  with  great 
naivete  that  they  had  no  suspicion  of  his  ha\'ing  undertaken 
the  voyage,  but  supposed  he  was  in  the  country.    This  suiv 
position  might  have  been  excusable  in  an  ordinary  case,  since 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  party  so  remarkable  for  lenity 
should  trouble  themselves  much  about  either  the  presence  or 
the  absence  of  their  younf;  landlord.     But  after  the  pains  he 
had  been  at  to  convince  them    by  his   demeanor,  both  in 
public  and  private,  during  the  whole  of  one  day,  that  he  was 
alxtut  to  set  out  lor  I'yloa  on  the  next, —  a  journey  [)regnant, 
a&  they  obRer\'c,  with  si'ch  danger  to  themselves, — and  amid 
the  general  publicity  of  the  fact,  it  is  a  little  too  much  to  be- 
lieve, that  observing  him  absent  during  the  best  part  of  the 
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etuaing  week,  thc^  ahoiild  nerer  have  floipadtod  Aa  nil  I 
bat  should  aanime  in  taoit  wmpliBhy  tfait  he  wm  gone  ftr 
few  daya  to  look  after  hU  Arm  1  We  bMnr  that  liia  mod^  < 
rather  the  phce,  in  which  tfaeae  anbaaqoent  detafla  ave  iatn 
duced,  has  not  escaped  aoeptiaal  aniaaadveniaBi  favt  it  hi 
never,  we  beUeve,  been  doiAted,  nor  indeed  caa  their  iutoai 
iiiiiilinir  ndmit  nfsrnasnmsMmlfiiibt.lhatthiQrinMn  naiflinaH 
designed  as  a  oontinuons,  and  in  ao  ftr  m  nnnsirt^  ill  angnnl  n 
the  previous  domestic  oocurrenoes  in  the  otMnt  nf  Ithara 
which  places  the  matter  as  regards  our  preaeiat  aagiuacaft  a 
the  same  footing  on  whidi  we  here  take  it  up.  All  thia  ano 
maljr  becomes  the  more  striking  when  we  reflect  how  eaai^ 
it  might  have  been  avtnded.  like  young  hero  might  bm 
been  made,  preaerving  rilencein  puUic  as  to  hia  project,  fin 
to  sound  the  suitors  as  to  the  possibility  of  hia  obtdmi^ 
thdr  aanctum  to  his  voyage ;  on  discovering  their  advcta 
iatentions,  he  might  have  said  no  more  about  it  <br  the  pN 
sent,  but  affecting  to  abandon  his  scheme>  and  to  be  renlF 
going  into  the  country  for  a  week,  he  nuj^*thea  have  bov 
rowed  the  vessel,  and  taken  his  other  measures  in  aecreti  am 
thus  both  the  exaction  of  the  oath  from  Eurydaea,  and  tb 
subsequent  ignorance  of  the  suitors  and  of  hia  mother,  wonli 
have  been  both  natural  and  probable. 

The  question  then  occurs,  How  can  Homer  be  justified 
either  in  his  integral  capacity  as  author  of  the  whole  Odyssee 
or  as  the  poet  of  this  particular  portion  of  it,  in  so  strange  i 
disregard  of  rational  probability  ?  The  answer  which,  in  thi 
twofold  capacity  of  admirers  and  equitable  judges,  we  make  ti 
this  question  is,  first,  that  ia  perusing  the  poem  neither  hav( 
we,  nor  we  believe  has  any  other  unprejudiced  reader,  eve 
been  ofiended  by  any  of  the  particulars  of  his  delinqueniy 
2ndly,  that  conformably  to  the  just  rights  and  liberties  of  Uii 
poetical  profession  he  has  ofiered  no  serious  ground  of  ofifence 
and  that  the  more  precise  and  subtle  mode  of  management 
above  su^ested  would  probably  have  been  less  conducive  \x. 
the  perfection  of  his  epopee  than  that  which  he  has  preferred 
The  young  prince's  declaration  of  his  intention  in  the  public 
assembly,  together  with  his  request  of  a  ship,  so  contemptu- 
ously treated  by  the  suitors,  forms  an  interesting  crisis  of  the 
spirited  debate  on  that  occasion,  and  affords  tiie  poet  oppor^ 
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tuniiy  for  oilding  some  lively  touches  tn  hb  picture  of  that 
combinntioii  of  Icuty,  dt'pnivity  and  insolenre  which  formit 
their  admirably  well-drawn  character.    Their  subsequent  for- 
getfulnc&s  Bud  ioditlbrcucc  to  so  impurtaut  a  matter,  of  which 
they    bad    been    so    formally  warned,   supplies  besides  an 
equally  valuable  illuslralion  of  one  of  the  most  skilfutly-dmwn 
but  Icast-undentood  cliaracters  of  the  poem,  that  of  Telema- 
chus;  who  is  represented  with  equal  art  tis  an  ingenuous  but 
quiet  and  pasmve  youth,  not  really  deticieal  iu  L-ilhcr  courage 
or  good  sensei  but  Irom  difllidence  nf  bis  own  powers,  ot  of 
the  means  of  success,  incjiiwbli^  hitherto  of  venturing  on  any 
bold  step  for  the  assertion  of  his  rights,  and  lookinfj;  torvrurd 
with  aniiety  for  his  father's  return  as  the  only  hope  of  de- 
liverance from  present  calamity.    Hence  the  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt with  which  the  suitors  treat  his  proposal,  which  they 
conudur  but  as  an  innocent  bravado,  and  their  amazement 
(on  hearing  of  his  having  actually  carried  it  into  effect)  that 
one  whose  energies  they  had  hitherto  60   lightly  esteemed 
ithould  suddenly  venture  on  so  bold  a  measure,  arc  all  valuable 
elcmcnLs  of  the  ethic  spirit  of  the  Ouysaec.     That  the  pub- 
licity given  to  the  prince's  expedition  was  incompatible  with 
the  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  servants  or  others  most  in- 
terested in  it,  is  a  point  which  cannot  fairly  ent«r  into  the 
present  questiou.     U  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  heroic 
epopee,  as  of  the  tragic  muEK  of  luter  times,  largely  csicinpli- 
fied  thmughout  both  Iliad  and  Odysace,  that  nope  but  the 
leading  personages  shall  be  entitled  to  intermeddle  further 
witli  the  great  interests  at  stdce,  or  to  kno^v  either  more  or 
less  concerning  them,   than   suits   the   poet's  couvcuicnce. 
Hence  in  the  Attic  dramu,  by  au  exaggeration  of  this  privilegi;, 
alt  the  more  important  secrets  of  the  plot  are  entrusted  to  n 
chorus,  usually  composed  of  females  of  the  middle  class,  re- 
presenting consequently  the  most  loquacious  and  Ica^t  trust- 
worthy portion  of  the  community ;    and  on  our  own  stage, 
under  the  rubric  ''  aside,'*  Remarks  ore  made  within  a  few 
yards  of  tjie  person  irom  whom  they  are  meant  to  be  kept 
secret,  in  a  voice  that  would  iKlier  suit  the  commander  of  n 
battalion ;  and  to  thes*;  partial  inconsistencies  the  Greek  au- 
dience in  their  day  submitted,  as  our  own  do  at  the  present, 
to  consideration  of  certain  advantagea  which  could  hardly 
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have  been  obtained  but  at  their  expense.  B^-  a  precia 
Bimilar  species  of  licence  then  it  is  presumed,  in  the  pre« 
case,  that  liic  pubhc^  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  word,  arc  i 
privileged  \x%  interfere.  The  suitors,  ns  we  have  seen,  were 
light-headed  to  think  further  on  the  subject,  and  thus  the  p 
has  obtained  an  opening  for  introducing  several  internU 
niid  even  paUietic  scenes  of  u  duinestic  uattire,  fintC  betwi 
TelcniBchiis  and  lus  afleclionatc  old  nurse,  and  ailern'ord* 
tween  Eiirj-elica  and  Penelope,  when  tlic  truth  is  at  last  i 
vealed  to  her.  This  crisis  is  brought  about  tlirough  X 
medium  of  Nocmon,  who  is  in  some  degree  a  principal  in  ( 
trausaction,  and  who,  apparently  a  discreet  and  rcscn 
person  (us  his  name  denotes),  had  hitherto  remained  in  I 
background,  until,  induced  by  the  pressure  of  his  own  affiii 
he  applies  to  the  suitors  for  inibrmation  \  and  thus  the  uiatlj 
by  tlic  regular  and  pro(K!r  epic  agency,  becomes  too  notorio 
either  for  them  or  the  queen  to  remain  any  longer  in  t 
dark. 

Thi«  example  may  lead  us  to  form  a  just  estiinnte  of  t| 
sceptical  objections  based  on  the  ciFcumstanec  thnt  |>crsoj 
are  frequently  introduced  in  one  portion  of  the  poem,  u^ 
rant  of  or  indifferent  to  matters  with  which,  upon  ngid 
historical  principles,  they  ought  to  he  familiar  through  l| 
medium  of  what  passed  in  another.  This  courtesy  of  tl 
ej)ic  art  applies  not  merely  tn  ignorance,  but  to  knouledgi 
which  will  aUo  be  foimd  in  numerous  cases  tn  exist*  as  to  I; 
wanting,  at  the  discretion  of  the  poet.  For  example,  a 
landing  on  the  ittlund  of  Circe,  Ulysses  scuds  a  party,  hcadc 
by  his  lieutenant  Eurylochua,  to  explore  the  coimtry.  O 
their  arrival  at  the  dwelling  of  the  sorceress,  she  appears  i 
the  door  {«.  2;U»,  sqq^  and  invites  them  tn  partake  of  h< 
hospitality.  All  enter  with  the  exception  of  the  leader,  wXv, 
suspected  trcftcheiy.  The  party  within  arc  forthwith  convertci 
into  hog!«.  Kurylochus  remains  a  long  while  a>>ait<i  *  '( 
reajipearancc,  hut  in  vain;  he  (hen  returns  in  greai  J 

and  reports  them  missing  to  his  chief.  Ulysses  determiniJ 
himf^lf  to  go  in  quest  i>^  them,  and  orders  Eurylochu  '  0 
as  his  guide,  who,  not  yet  recovered  lium  his  alarm.  ]>  A 

refuses.     The  hero  proceeds  alouc-^etcats  the  arts  of  th, 
sorceress — and  returns  to  the  vessel  to  bring  up  the  rest 
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ie  crew  to  her  palace,  On  his  arrival  the  men  flurraund 
him,  full  of  JDV  ftt  liis  reappearance,  and  of  eagerness  lo  learn 
the  fate  of  their  compaaions.  HctcUs  them  drily  to  ptittheb* 
cquijwijre  in  order  nnd  come  thamselvea  to  ace  and  partnke  of 
the  g(wd  cheer  enjoyed  by  their  comrades.  Upon  thi.t  Kur^'- 
lochus  («.  431,  »q.)  iaterposca,  and  strongly  dissnudes  them 
from  oliedience,  assuring  them  that  the  goddess  will  only  con- 
vert them  into  Rwiup,  Here  then  Eurj'loehus  is  suddeuly  in- 
spired with  a  knowledge  of  the  previous  fate  of  his  own  de- 
tachment, which  no  part  of  the  text  authorizes  us  to  suppose 
he  could  have  possessed  by  uttturol  means.  He  had  not  seen 
what  happened ;  the  terror  displayed  on  his  return  is  obvi- 
ously but  the  foreboding  of  gome  mysterious  evil ;  nor,  had 
he  been  pri\y  to  the  real  cause  of  his  men's  disappearance, 
could  he  ever  have  Uoiited  his  report  of  it  to  the  simple  an- 
noimccment  that  they  were  not  forthcommg.  This  know- 
ledge therefore  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  the  result  of 
an  tri^erthought  of  the  poet,  as  immediately  instrumental  to 
the  introduction  of  the  lively  scene  that  followed,  and  aflbrd- 
ing  opjiortunity  for  a  few  graphic  touches  of  the  character, 
not  only  of  Ulysses,  hut  of  Eur^'loelma,  a  jiersouagc  of  »ome 
importance  among  the  second-rate  actors,  as  being  the  most 
influential  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  seditious  of  the 
hero's  crew,  and  the  ringleader  in  the  fatal  mutiny  off  the 
islaiul  of  Tlirinacia,  whieli  was  the  ultimate  cause  of  his  own 
aud  their  destniction,  and  of  the  subscijuent  calamities  of  his 
master.  How  this  knowledge  was  acquired  the  poet  has  left 
to  our  own  ingeniiity  to  discover.  The  context  here  as  before 
excludes  unv  sceptical  inference,  which  at  a  greater  intenal 
between  the  two  jmssages  would  have  been  irresistible. 

A  parallel  case  occurs  in  the  concluding  book  of  the  poem. 
How,  it  1ms  been  aske<l,  could  the  ghosts  of  the  suitors  be 
l>etler  acquainted  w  ith  the  particulars  of  wliat  passed  on  earth 
after  their  own  death,  than  that  of  Agamemnon  to  whom  they 
relate  them?  Uceause  It  was  essential  to  the  spirit  of  the 
dialogue.  We  do  not  here,,  in  any  way,  prejudge  the  reason- 
able question  as  to  the  genuine  character  of  that  episode; 
whether  by  Homer  or  no,  it  is  in  this  res|)ect  conceived  iu 
the  true  spirit  of  the  Homeric  epos,  and  etpmlly  exempUfies 
the  principle  to  which  uui'  attention  is  now  directed. 
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Anotlier  case,  which,  oving  to  &  somewhat  r         f  .  •)unU)b 
airangemeDt  of  the  text,  has  afforded  a  n  >  uidic  (o 

casuistry^  occurs  in  the  rarintioDs  made  by  Ulysses  in  the 
details  of  the  fictitious  narrative  with  which,  jn  his  diagime 
of  beggar  or  wanderer,  he  succcesively  vntcrtnins  FUiaueuSi 
the  auitora  and  Pcnelupe.  This  aeries  of  exAmplea  U  the 
more  interesting,  an  illuHtrating  not  only  the  spccrica  uf  cou- 
veotional  knowledge  or  ignorance  here  under  review,  but  the 
genius  of  the  hero,  and  the  general  Bpirit  of  comic  humour 
wliicU  ruus  through  the  whole  action  of  the  Odysscc  A 
most  proiuiacnt  feature  of  the  shrewd  and  vcrsutjlc  chuwter 
of  Ulysses  is  his  ready  talent  for  fiction.  Throughout  bis 
perilous  vicissitudes,  wherever  disguise  or  disaixnulation  '» 
necessar}',  he  has  always  a  new  and  plauaibhs  accouut  of  bii 
life  and  adventures  instantaneously  at  his  comnmnd,  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed  or  tbi;  dress  he 
has  assumed.  Nay,  so  inherent  in  his  disposition  is  this  spe- 
cies of  muoceut  tibbiug,  whether  from  natural  turn  or  from 
long  habit,  thai  it  is  even  resorted  to  in  caaea  where  Utile  or 
not  at  all  ncecsfcary.  WTien,  for  example,  Alcinous  chides 
his  daughter  for  want  of  breeding  in  not  having  ut  once  Cfl»- 
ducted  the  stranger  to  the  palace,  after  having  adnuniAtcnd 
to  his  more  urgent  necessities,  Ul^'sses,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  assures  him  that  she  had  pressed  him  to  nccom- 
pany  her,  but  lliat  he,  from  modesty  and  fear  of  involving 
her  in  trouble,  had  loitered  behbid  (17.  398,  *gq^)>  The  fiict, 
as  previously  narrated  {p.  255,  in/i/.),  is  precisely  the  reverse, 
aiucc  the  hero,  no  way  disinclined  to  bur  escort,  had  post- 
poned his  entry  into  the  city  by  her  special  order.  Ilia  reply 
then  merely  conveys,  \wthout  any  referrnre  to  tnith  or  fiifffe. 
hood,  what  appeared  to  him  at  the  moment  be^t  cnhndated  to 
get  his  fair  benefactress  out  of  a  scrape ;  and  must,  in  ofdcr 
to  be  appreciated,  be  taken  in  connexion  nitb  the  spirit*  doI 
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niCTeJy  of  jest,  hut  nf  Ratire,  which  pixvades  both  tho  poet^e 
description  and  the  hero's  rannner  throughout  his  intei*coanc 
with  thid  Ltght-hended  and  fantastical  race,  to  whose  good  of- 
fices he  is  so  much  indebted. 

Still  more  replete  with  comic  humour  is  the  scenr  with 
MinerxTi,  who  appears  to  hira  in  the  djspiine  of  a  Bhcpherd 
boy  on  his  first  awakening  from  the  slumber,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  whirh  the  giddy  Pbocnciou  crew  had  deposited  him 
on  his  native  coast  (i'.  228,  aqq-).  Totally  ignorant  where  he 
is,  he  accosts  the  stranger,  and  asks  the  name  nf  the  countr}'. 
ITic  answer  is :  The  island  of  Ithaca ;  followed  up  by  a  de- 
scription of  its  local  features.  Ileis  almost  beside  himself  for 
joy;  but  suddenly  collecting  himself,  and  rtpressing  the  slight- 
est outu*ar<l  demonstration  of  pleasure,  he  gravely  replies  that 
he  hnd  heard  of  such  an  island  in  his  own  native  land  of  Crete, 
but  had  never  supposed  himself  destined  to  visit  it.,  and  then 
enters  ou  a  tictitious  narrative  of  his  previous  life  and  adven- 
tures, and  of  the  cause  and  mode  of  his  transport  tram  his 
own  country  to  this  strange  island.  His  patroness  hears  him 
patiently  to  an  end,  and  then  discovering  herself,  banters  him 
in  a  series  of  lively  compliments  on  his  unrinUlcd  tideut  for 
dissimulation  and  intrigue. 

On  i-euching  the  hut  of  Eumfuuti  a  much  longer  and  more 
ied  scries  of  fiction  is  required  to  sustain  his  new  character 
mendicant,  and  amuse  and  interest  his  host  (f.  ID&,  '^yO- 
Little  or  nothing  of  his  previous  matter-of-fact  is  retained 
but  his  Cretan  origin,  and  certain  exploits  in  the^Trojan  war, 
while  the  chief  addition  consists  in  a  predatory  voyage  1o 
Egj'pt,  with  various  other  peregrinations  and  disasters  in 
Libya,  Pbenicia  and  Epirus. 

In  the  hall  of  the  suitors  this  account  is  agoin  portly  ad- 
hered to,  partly  varied  {p.  AV.i,tqq,),  His  captivity  iji  Kgjpt 
still  forms  the  basis  of  the  narrative,  hut  his  escape  is  clfect4»l 
to  Cy|)ni8  instead  of  Phenicia,  and  by  dificrent  means.  The 
further  prosecution  of  his  story  is  here  checked  by  the  brutal 
assault  of  Antinou6. 

Penelope  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  midnight  interview  with 
her,  is  favoured  with  a  slightly  ditiferent  version  of  the  Cretan 
story  as  formerly  told  to  Mincn-a  {t.  1 72,  *'/y.).  On  this  oc- 
casion, instead  of  tlic  natural  son  of  one  Castor,  he  has  the 
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boldness  to  announce  himself  Q  brother  of  kiug  Idomcnci 
under  the  very  appropriate  title  of  ^Uthon. 

And  this  spirited  series  of  fictions,  combining  in  their  ii 

tcgrity  ttll  the  cssentiiil  features  of  the  genius  of  the  poein.  ii 

hero,  its  uulhufT  or  even  of  the  Greek  uution,  replete  i»  tlu 

lidetaibt  with  every  characteristic  excellence  of  the  Hacoei 

epoe,  from  the  »ub1inic  to  the  burleHque — from  the  DUltial ' 

Itatt  of  the  Iliad  to  the  comirjest  nf  theOdjr««cc — hubeeO' 

nonnced  by  the  fastidious  hypercriticisui  of  the  niodem  i< 

as  interpolation  nnd  petehwurk,  on  accuuiU  uf  th£  very  fe 

jturc  in  wliich  a  prineipul  part  of  their  value  eunsiata,  viz.  ll 

I  they  contradict  each  nther !  That  it  was  improlmhle,  foi 

Ithe  be^tu*  should  address  Rtieh  conflicting  Ktorien  (o  the 

'|)anite  inmates  of  the  household,  because  by  comiuuuiti 

among  themselves  Ihcy  might  have  discovered  the  Inuii 

Had  the  poet  been  dull  and  material  enough  from  aojr  nut 

coHRiderationH  tit  obtrude,  time  at^er  time,  the  same  monc 

nous  tale  upon  his  audJencCj  he  would  indeed  as  little  hai 

merited  the  praise  which  Aristotle  bestows  on  hia  talent  rt 

varying  and  adorning  hi;^  fiction,  an  his  hero  the  RimJiarcom- 

imeudation  on  the  part  of  his  jmtron  goddess. 

That  this  spirit  of  ready  pret»?xt  is  inherent  in  the  genh 
not  only  of  Ulysses,  but  of  the  Odyssec,  gr  at  It-aat  of  tl 
family  of  the  hero,  appears  from  another  example  supplied  li 
Telemarhus.   \^"hile  still  an  inmate  in  thepalare  uf  Menelxii 
he  is  warned  by  Pallas  in  a  dream  to  return  home  forthnithj 
that  his  mother  had  at  last  consenle<l  to  espouse  Eurynukcl 
and  that  his  presence  is  urgently  required  Ix>  look  after 
own  interests.     The  next  morning,  when  Mcnelaua  inqi 
the  cause  of  his  sudden  haste,  instead  of  explaining  his 
motive,  which  his  pious  host  would  perfectly  liaveappi 
lie  answers  simply  [o.  86,  ggq.)  that  he  had  left  his  goods  unc 
indiflerent  management  at  his  departure,  and  i»  afraid  U'ti 
longer  absence  may  expose  them  to  damage  or  robbery.  Tli 
interest  which  an  allusion  to  his  vision,  liis  mother,  Jkr.  trc 
niiturally  have  excited,  could  only  have  involvMl  delav.     He 
therefore  seizes  the  first  pretext  that  offers,  as  the  spcedinl 
means  of  effectinj;  his  escape. 

The  jire^ious  examples  have  been  selected  almost  exclu- 
sively with  reference  to  the  specific  point,  of  which  the  fiisl 
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that  occurred  sii^;cBted  a  further  illustralion.    We  shoU  tto\r 
addutX'  a  few  of  u  mDrcgeDcral  character,  where  the  structure 

^  f>f  the  text  8liU  more  eflectually  excludes  any  sceptical  infer- 

H  cnce. 

H      Ulywes,  flftcr  escaping  from  Polvphcmus,  pushes  off  his 

V  vessel  as  far  from  the  shore  as  a  man's  voice  cotdd  be  heard, 
{u  473j)  and  then  triumphantly  taunts  his  baffled  enemy. 
The  giant  in  return  hurls  a  fragment  of  rock  in  the  direction 
of  the  vessel,  which  narrowly  escapes  destruction.  Ilie  hero. 
nothing  daunted,  after  taking  the  precaution  this  second  time 
to  gain  a  distance  from  the  shore  double  that  at  which  he 

^^wa*  on  occasion  of  his  first  address  (i.  491),  again  gives  vent 
^■to  hia  reproaches,  to  which  Polyphemua  agun  replies.  The 
^f  question  then  is,  linw  could  this  second  harangue  reach  the 

V  ears  of  the  giant,  if  uttered  at  twice  as  great  a  distance  as  a 
man's  voice  could  be  heard? 

K  In  the  account  of  the  arrival  and  reception  of  Ulysses  in 
B  the  island  of  Scheria,  we  have  a  most  curious  succession  of 
petty  but  glaring  discordances,  which,  owing  to  the  imprac- 
ticability uf  the  context,  and  tiic  couscqucnt  hopelessness  of 
any  solution  on  the  principles  of  the  Wollliau  scliool,  has  not 
we  believe  offered  matter  of  offence  to  any  of  xXa  disciples.  In 
the  first  place,  the  poet  and  his  hero  between  them  are  guilty 
of  making  the  sun  set  at  least  twice  in  one  day.  Ulysses  in 
his  narrative  to  Arete  (ij.  289)  says,  that  on  awakening  from 
his  slumber  in  the  bush  just  aJXcr  the  mm.  had  gone  doum,  he 
descried  Nausicaa  with  her  maidens  playing  on  the  bench. 
The  poet  however,  in  his  own  previous  account  of  the  same 
events  {t.  321),  informs  us  that  the  sun  set  on  that  same 
c^*Clung  just  before  the  party  arri\'ed  at  the  grove  of  Miner\Ti 
near  the  gate  of  the  city,  several  hours  nf^er  it  had  disappeared 
according  to  his  hero,  allowing  a  reasonable  time  for  the 
journey  and  other  intermediate  transactions.  Aristarchus,  it 
is  true,  has  attempted  to  emooth  down  this  difHculty — very  ar- 
bitrarily in  our  opinion,  as  well  as  very  unnecessarily, — bv 
chan^ng  ^wrero  in  t;.  289  into  Se/X<To,  a  term  foreign  to  the 
vocabidarj'  of  Homer  and  of  Helios.  But  even  this  remedy 
were  inadequate  to  the  tUseasc ;  for  in  the  sequel  wc  have  a 
virtual  contradiction  of  both  statements.  Although  Ulysses, 
iccording  to  the  poet's  own  version  of  the  affair,  does  not  pro- 
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cecd  from  the  sanctunry  to  the  city  until  after  another  coott- 
(lerablc  inten'al,  cansequently  uotU  complete  darkucu  mu»( 
have  covered  the  land»  yet  the  whole  account  of  hia  entry 
implies  that  it  must  have  taken  place  in  broad  daylight.  Id- 
dcpendcntly  of  the  general  tenor  of  the  description,  attcntiaD 
may  be  directed  to  the  circumstances  that  Minerva  (ij.  IS) 
was  obliged  to  cover  her  favourite  with  a  cloud  to  preserrc 
him  ^m  the  impertinence  of  the  flippant  populace,  and  that 
he  himself  wan  able  to  take  the  minutest  survey  of  all  the  i^ 
jecta  that  presented  themselves  to  him  on  his  walk, — of  the 
position  and  extent  of  the  port  and  the  arsenal,  the  city  waUf 
and  public  buildings,  of  the  external  oruamcats  of  the  palace^ 
and  the  fruit-trpc»,  flower-pots,  &c.  in  the  g-ardens  of  the  Inii|(. 
The  mode  in  which  this  tissue  of  incongruities  is  iutcnroTcn 
with  the  nicest  fibres  of  the  text  is  not  only  such  as  to  cc- 
elude  the  possibilty  of  a  Xurt?,  but  amounts  in  itself  to  a  lite- 
rary curiosity ;  since  the  very  same  sentence  which  d^ 
the  hero  as  gazing  with  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  b 
nitcly  varied  and  brilliant  objects  which  adorned  the  extend?" 
of  the  royal  residence,  introduces  him  into  the  banqueting 
hall,  where  he  finds  the  guests  engaged  in  the  customary  li* 
bations  before  retiring  to  bed : 

airrap  i-jreiBr)  trdin-a  t^  &rf^aro  Bvf*^, 

(DT^vSevra?  Betrdeairtv  eOffKow^  * Apyenftovrrif 

^  trvfidr^  airevSttrKov  ot<  fiyrjualaro  uoirou.  (ij.  154.) 

Let  OS  now  return  for  a  moment  to  the  more  serious  chro- 
nological discrepancy  firom  which  we  originally  set  out,  aod 
conRidcT  how  far  it  may  be  explained  by  reference  to  the  atae 
twofold  element  of  the  poet*:>  gcuiuti,  a  careleasnrss  of  histofK 
cal  minutite,  or  a  readiness  to  sacrifice  them  to  general  poetical 
effect.  Hnmer  had  undertaken  in  the  Odysaee  to  interweave 
the  adventm-es  of  Telemachus  with  those  of  Ulysaea,  in  the 
relation  to  each  other  of  principal  subject  and  episode.  Tclr- 
machus  is  first  sent  to  Pylos  and  Sparta.  The  drcumctanom 
under  which  his  voyage  takes  place,  the  state  in  whiob  he  bA 
his  mother  and  household,  reqiiired  that  it  should  bcapeodtly 
peifonned,  or  at  least  that  he  should  set  out  with  the  intcatim 
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of  using  expedition ;  and  this  intention  is  adhered  to  up  to  the 
mnment  when  wr  leave  him,  t^i  attend  to  the  affairs  of  his 
father.  Here  a  different  mode  of  management  was  required. 
Either  in  deference  to  the  traditions  relative  to  the  hero*a 
distant  wandcrlDgs,  or  from  the  puet's  o\m  desire  to  magnify 
their  wonder  and  mystery,  nearly  a  lunar  month  is  dcvoU'd  to 
his  adventures  bet^\'een  Calypso's  iaU.'  and  hia  native  land.  Oa 
resuming  the  aifiurs  of  Telemachus  therefore,  either  a  tacit 
anomaly  waa  necessary,  or  the  previous  order  and  spirit  oi  his 
adventures  must  hnvc  been  varied  to  biin;^  them  into  liarmony, 
in  regard  to  time,  vri\\\  those  of  his  father.  This  alternative 
it  seems,  cither  trom  oversight  or  indifference,  dirl  not  occur 
to  the  poet,— ^  Xatfer*  ?/  ovk  Aw7<rcv, — and  he  has  left  the  mat- 
ter as  it  stood,  lca%ing  us  to  explain  it  as  we  best  may.  It 
may  be  remarked  however,  that  although  there  is  discordance, 
there  is  here  no  positive  self-contradiction.  The  inconsist- 
ency results  merely  from  the  reliance  we  arc  led  to  place,  natu- 
rally enough  no  doubt,  on  the  previously  expressed  intention 
of  Tclemachus  to  return  speedily,  and  on  the  assumption  that 
this  intention  was  unalterable.  The  case  after  all  is  not  more 
glaring  than  that  of  the  midnight  battle  in  the  ^'Encid,  inter- 
nipted  by  the  rising  sun ;  and  as  it  was  ea:«y,  as  Heyne  ob- 
(jerves  on  the  passage,  to  figure  to  ourselves  the  deieat  of  the 
Rutuli  at  nightfall,  and  subsequent  separation  and  rejwse  of 
H  the  contending  armies,  it  is  equally  easy  to  imagine  in  the 
^ present  case,  that  Mcnelaus  had  found  means  in  the  inter\al 
til  persuade  his  guest  to  n-main  with  him  three  weeks  instead 
of  three  days.  Tlie  narrative  of  the  visit,  as  resumed  in  B,  xv., 
implies  indeed  this  alteration  of  his  plan.  Neither  the  re- 
^  monstrances  of  Pallas  at  his  long  delay,  nor  her  statement, 
^hwhich,  though  false,  seemed  true  to  the  prince,)  relative  to  the 
iffexteosive  change  in  his  domestic  affairs,  appear  compatible 
with  an  adherence  to  his  original  intention  of  remainiug  but 
a  week  or  ten  days  absent  from  home.  And  thia  su^ests 
another  addition  to  our  catalogue  of  the  anomalies  of  this  un- 
impurtant  kind,  so  precisely  similar  in  spirit,  and  so  vitally 
interwoven  with  the  historical  pith  of  the  narrativi:,  as  to  be 
inexpUcable  upon  any  other  principle  than  as  reflections  of  n 
corresponding  anomaly  in  the  genius  of  the  poet.  Telemachus 
aft«r  his  vision  must  be  assumed  to  hurry  homewards,  as  in 
—  2  z  2  * 
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fact  he  AoeSf  with  ini])etiioii8  hante,  under  the  full  imprcs&ion 
that  his  mother  was  about  to  be  marriwl  to  Eurymachu«,  and 
that  his  own  interests  m  the  island  were  in  r  critical  state ; 
and^*eton  lua  arrival  he  »ecms  to  have  completely  forgotten  Uie 
whole  matter.  Not  a  single  allusion  is  made  to  any  expected 
change^  no  surprise  is  expressed  that  the  goddess  had  deceived 
him.  Without  a  single  question  put  to  Kumaeus  or  any  otbrr 
friend,  every  thing  is  tacitly  assumed  on  his  debarcation  to  be 
in  exactly  the  same  state  na  when  he  lell  home.  The  speech 
of  Pallas  is  therefore  a  mere  piece  of  incidental  mechanism, 
introduced,  like  so  many  others,  to  seiTe  a  momentary  purpoae 
and  pruduce  a  momentary  effect,  and  then  laid  aside  and  fi^- 
gottcn,  as  no  longer  essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  principal 
action. 

It  will  be  observed,  in  further  illustration  of  the  chronolo- 
gical discrepancy  above  considered,  that  the  computation  nf 
time  throughont  the  Odyssce,  amid  the  greater  variety  of 
events  and  localities,  has  no  pretensions  to  that  regiihir  nnd 
progressive  occuracy,  wliich,  owinjs;  to  the  opposite  character 
of  the  action,  is  observable  in  the  Iliad;  and  diisconiances  vf 
a  ^milar,  though  less  obvious,  nature  will  be  found  in  other 
cases,  where  the  structure  of  the  text  still  more  etIectuaUy 
excludes  any  arbitrary  inference.  TelemachuR,  iis  wc  havr 
seen,  starts  from  Ithaca  with  the  declared  intention  of  viiut- 
ihg  both  Pjlos  and  Sparta.  The  voyage  to  the  former  place 
was  half  a  day :  the  journey  from  the  one  to  the  other  twn 
days.  Alloning  but  one  day  for  his  visit  to  each,  his  whole 
course  to  wid  fro  could  not  possibly  have  occupied  less  than 
seven  days,  making  no  allowance  for  accidents  or  unfuvotir- 
ablc  weather.  And  yet  Noemon,  who  ought  better  than  tuiv 
one  else  to  have  been  aware  of  its  necessjiri,- duration,  np; 
before  tlie  suitors  on  what,  according  to  the  chn^uolu-  •:  ^. 
order  of  the  narrative,  was  the  fourth  day,  and  exprcsae^  im- 
patience on  account  of  his  continued  absence. 

On  the  night  al\cr  tl»c  aiTiviil  of  Ulyswi*,  the  [wrty  at  the 
dnellingof  EumHmsarescnt  to  bed  with  the  usual  formnUtics 
(f.  523).  That  same  ni;<ht  wc  return  with  Miiirrva  to  the  af- 
fairs of  Telcmachus,  who,  warned  by  tlie  gmldess  in  a  dream, 
starts  from  Sparta  the  next  moniing,  and,  after  a  journey  of 
two  whole  days  and  a  vovagc  of  one  night,  U»u<U  «m  llie 
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coast  of  Uboca.  Tlicre  wc  leave  him,  and  rejoin  the  party  in 
the  hut,  uhniu  we  titiil  nt  dinner  on  the  day  atler  tliat  on 
which  they  had  been  sent  to  bed  (o.  301).  They  aguiu  retire 
to  rest,  and  we  again  return  to  Telemachus.  who,  leaving  hia 
vessel,  walks  up  from  the  shore  and  joins  Ulysses  at  break- 
last  iu  the  hut, — on  the  third  day  niter  that  hero's  arrival  in 
the  island  accordin;^  to  the  portion  of  the  text  devoted  to  his 
own  adventurer ;  but  on  \\ic.  fourth  Hc<^ording  to  tliat  devoted 
to  those  of  his  son.     The  rrclcoiniig  btands  n»  follows : 

l/tysies.  Tthmachus. 

Ist  night Ifit  night,  at  .Sparta. 

2nd  night 2nd  night,  at  Phene. 

—     —    3rd  night,  at  sea. 

3rd  night 4th  night,  in  the  but. 

The  aeeunicy  of  tliia  table,  as  rcg:uxis  Telemacbus,  is  clearly 
borne  out  by  the  description  of  his  course*;  as  regards 
Ulysses,  in  whose  case  the  coiupntntion  of  the  actual  narra- 
tive is  not  m  ilistinet,  it  is  furtbt-r  coofirracd  by  p.  515. 

Thnmghoul  the  poem  wt?  are  told  that  Ulysses  retunte<l 
home  on  the  tenth  year  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  the  twentieth 
after  bin  oxrn  departure;  but  the  cbroaology  of  his  pp[nrate 
vicissitudes  will  hardly  bear  out  this  statement.  He  de- 
scribes birosclf  as  having  been  detained  seven  years  in  the 
ialand  of  Culypso  (7.  '2fil);  add  one  year  for  his  residence 
with  Circe  [k.  46/),  and  abuut  sevuu  months,  m  bieh  we  collect 
from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  books  uiclusive,  tlie  result  docs 
not  exceed  eight  years  and  seven  months  ;  so  that,  even  as- 
auniing  hinj  not  to  have  left  Troy  until  the  commencement 
of  the  eleventh  year  after  his  deiMirturc  for  the  siege,  his  re- 


•  Nil«L   (Tr"  ■■  ,:,,,.     lUn'l  ii.,  Ji.  51.,>  wonlil  Iirrr  Mailc  iVw 

incniiffniity.  t"  *  iijiju'^ri'ii  in  MMon  lo  Tf:lciii.LC>ku«  on  the 

fcry  iwifiiiiij;  ^>i ....•.■-  ..  .:„  1..^  uther  [t.  mfiut^  iu  ilie  com- ol'tdt!  n>tu|>h9. 

T)i»  woultl  tx?  out  if  Sc}il«  mtii  i:iuir\l>(li« )  atnl  lu  wc  aitovc  fouwl  ilir  v^*  muking 
iJm  lun  act  Bcvcral  tiuiet  on  tbr  wax  ciifiinc,  hvn  w«  should  b«vc  Uim  ntakin;  it 
nuc  iwicr  uii  tlir  tame  uiomog.  Etciv  uniireju<)i<^  mder  autEl  sirv  ihat  I'kJIm 
ponnl  tioiH  llic  hthcr  ill  liPMil  dB«ligt)t,  ur  it  li-&a  arier  nurniin^  «a.i  far  «il> 
naatA ;  «u(l  it  is  iJutinctly  ttalnl  (i>.  V),  19.)  (hM  hrr  aubte^iucnt  ii^iKaniMCV  to 
IhCKHl  WB5  during  llir  ilAfli'iru  uf  tbr  iii|{lit.  Tli«  c-R'iirii  «if  lliii  lii^i^tiiou-Miiliei 
Imtc  U  clsewlicTC,  to  ttnin  cooutlmry  out  of  c*i!n  t|ie  piiJ|iabl(^  anuiiiRlict  ot  (In. 
ran,  Ktv  more  likely  to  injure  than  lotcivcthtf  ko<x1  >'<^*)**-'  ^<^  advocatr>.  The  on> 
cmitl  );<-i)iiii  i>f  llantt,  In  Ik-  Aktirtt-d  diiglit.  tuuil  lir  u^ea  n|t  uii  btgtMr  wiil 
ioMcr  (touiidt. 
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turn  would  have  taken  place  m  the  nineteenth  year  from  that 
fporh,  and  the  uiiith  from  the  fall  of  the  city, 

A?  intruductory  to  the  examples  we  are  about  to  cite  from 
the  lUod,  -n-e  tnust  be  indulged  in  a  few  rcmorlcs  on  one  of  its 
characteristic  features,  which  does  not  seem  to  h»ve  received 
in  other  quarters  the  attention  it  desciTCs,  .is  bearing  cither 
on  our  jircseul  argument,  or  on  the  gencial  question  relative 
to  the  origin  and  compnitition  of  the  pucm.     Nowhere  per^ 
haps  are  the  interna]  evidences,  which  the  anolysi?  of  tlie 
parts  of  the  poem  supplies,  of  the  primitive  integri^  of  the 
whole  more  forcible  thou  in   the  commeDcement.     Not  to 
mention  those  of  a  mure  obvious  nature,  such  as  the  (>n>- 
phecics  and  allusions  to  future  occurrences,  which  arc  lar  loo 
numerous  and  too  explicit  to  have  been  introduced  without 
some  intention  of  following  them  out  to  their  i'ulfilmcut,  our 
notice  is  especially  attracted  to  the  multiplicity  and  variety  of 
the  incidents  by  which  the  first  book  of  the  poem  ia  distin- 
guished from  the  sequel.    Within  these  six  hundred  verses  arc 
condensed  a  scries  of  occurrences  calculated,  whether  in  re- 
spect to  their  number  or  importance,  to  have  furnished  matter 
for  several  rhapsodies  of  equal  length,  according  to  the  scale  on 
which  Homer  is  accustomed  to  work  up  his  mutcri:ils  when 
once  fairly  embarked  on  his  poetical  voyage.     As  the  e%-cntji 
succeed  each  otlicr,  so  the  scene  shifts  from  place  to  place, 
with  a  rapidity  of  which  we  have  scarcely  any  e:(ample  eUe- 
where;  and   the   descriptions,  though  graphic  and    perspi- 
cuous, ore  unusually  concise  and  abridged.    The  arrival  of 
Chryses  in  the  camp,  his  address  to  the  assembled  host,  with- 
out even  the  customan'  notice  of  a  council  hanng  l>een  calU 
ed,  or  on  what  other  public  occasion  it  was  delivered,  the 
refusal  of  his  request  by  the  commander-in-chief,  together 
with  the  unanimous  acknowledgment  of  its  justice  by  the 
troops,  his  departure  and  prayer  to  his  god,  the  descent  of 
Apollo  from  Olympus,  the  nine  days*  ravages  of  liis  arrow*, 
with  the  funeral  rites  of  the  victims,  are  run  over  in  about 
fiAy  lines,    llie  dispute  between  the  two  chiefs,  as  the  basis 
of  the  whole  Iliad,  and  in  deference  to  its  great  poetical  ca- 
pabiliticR,  is  treated  more  at  large ;  yet  even  here  llie  orm- 
tions,  though  second  to  none  in  jiowerfid  cffwt,  lur  fiir  f\rom 
copious.     Nestor  himself  is  less  wordy  than  usuaL     Then 
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follow  in  quick  succeiwion  the  shipment  of  Chiyseis  for  her 
home,  the  purification  of  the  host,  the  visit  of  Agnmemnou's 
heralds  to  the  quarters  of  Achilles,  the  interview  of  tJiat  hero 
with  his  mother,  and  the  supplementary  details  vhich  lie 
gives  of  the  late  sack  of  Thebes,  and  of  the  capture  of  the 
heroine  whose  ransom  had  been  attended  by  such  fatal  cir- 
cumstances. A  change  of  scene  then  transports  us  with  the 
vessel  of  Ulj-sses  to  Chrj-sa,  where  ore  described  the  restora- 
tion  of  the  damsel  to  her  father,  and  the  propitiatory  sacri- 
fices of  the  Greeks  to  Apollo.  Another  change  of  scene 
brings  us  back  to  Acbdics,  and  a  third  conducts  us  to  Ol^ntu- 
pus,  where  we  have  tlic  promised  interview  between  Thetis 
and  Jove,  and  some  further  insight  into  the  division  of  in- 
terests among  the  deities  relative  to  the  great  events  that 
were  preparing  on  earth.  The  period  of  time  comprised 
within  this  single  book  (twenty-four  days]  is  more  than  the 
quadruple  of  that  devoted  to  the  ensuing  twcuty-two.  In 
this  accumulation  of  incident  we  discover,  not  so  much  the 
result  of  artful  purjjose^  as  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  a 
genius  pregnant  with  a  mighty  subject,  and  a  rich  variety  of 
resources  for  amplifying  and  adorning  it,  to  obtain,  by  laying 
down  at  the  outset  u  sulid  basis  of  explanatory  fact,  a  freer 
a&d  wider  field  for  tlie  e\curt>iuns  of  his  descriptive  lowers  in 
the  sequel,  and  tn  rivet  the  attention  and  stimulate  the  in- 
terest of  his  reader,  b}*  immersing  him  at  once  into  the  full 
stream  of  his  narrative. 

The  evidences  of  this  busy  mixture  of  comprehensiveness 
and  conciseness,  which  marks  an  introductory  caulo,  are  no 
less  discernible  to  the  eye  of  analytic  criticism  in  the  style, 
than  in  the  matter  of  this  book.  To  follow  these  out  in  detail 
would,  however,  lead  us  too  far  from  our  immediate  subject ; 
but  even  in  the  second  and  third  books,  the  same,  though 
fkintcr,  indications  of  the  preparatory  stages  of  a  long  narra- 
tive are  observable  in  a  similar  accumulation  of  preliminary 
materials,  even  at  the  expense  of  historical  order  or  consist- 
ency,— a  licence  in  which  we  discover  the  (irst  examples  of 
serious  anomaly  that  present  themselves  in  the  Iliad,  and 
which  may  therefore  be  classed  among  those  alwve  charac- 
terized as  the  result  of  purpose  rather  than  neglect  or  over- 
sight.    Consider,  for  example,  the  adnce  of  Nestor  to  Aga- 
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meranoa  (/9.  iGOfigq.)  to  marshal  his  troops  ia  regular  onler, 
under  their  respective  leaders.  The  codcIusiou  to  nlucb  this 
address  would  naturnlly  lead,  if  taken  apart  from  the  ^ucrat 
context,  would  be,  cither  that  it  must  have  bceu  spokeu  pre- 
vious to  the  tirat  rejrulor  engagement  between  the  two  anoics, 
or  that  the  Greeks  had  I>ecn  in  the  habit,  durin^^  the  first 
nine  year«,  oi'  eiigaginj;  the  enemy  pell-mell,  without  order  or 
discipline.  Here  then  were  a  most  plausible  opening  firt*  the 
imputation  of  patchwork,  were  it  not  for  the  evidence  which 
tlic  whole  previous  and  subsequent  text  supplies,  th«t  the 
dialogue  look  place  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  war,  and  utter 
the  quarrel  between  the  chiefs  j  even  if  these  two  facta  were 
not  alluded  to  plainly  enough  by  the  old  hero,  his  recom- 
mendation therefore,  carried  into  effect  by  ^Vgumemuon  in  the 
immediate  sequel,  is  merely  an  incidental  piece  of  poetical 
mechanism,  resorted  to,  like  others  of  a  parallel  description 
exainine<l  in  the  OdysBee,  for  a  momentary  purpose ;  and, 
besides  supplying  a  lively  touch  to  the  portrait  of  the  old 
heroj  it  ser\'es  as  an  appropriate  introduction  to  the  etiaiuBf 
catalogue  of  the  host. 

In  the  injunction  of  Iris  to  Priam  to  arm  his  tooopa,  obvi- 
ously designed  as  a  similar  introduction  to  the  Trojan  cata- 
logue, we  have  another  petty  violation  of  fact  of  a  Alill  more 
glaring  nature,  where  PoUtes,  a  son  of  the  old  king,  sent  out 
to  reconnoitre,  and  whose  person  the  goddess  assumes,  ta 
made  to  as.^rt  thai,  although  he  had  been  in  mauv  an  en- 
gagement, he  had  never  yet  seen  so  numerous  m  host  as  that 
which  was  then  advancing  (/S.  798,  iff?.)*  Now,  it  i»  certain 
that  he  must  have  known  the  Gi-cek  army  to  hove  been 
much  smaller  than  befoiv,  since,  setting  aside  the  losses  Kuf- 
fered  in  pivvious  battles  and  in  the  late  pestilence,  it  wu 
dimintRhed  by  the  whole  amount  of  Achilles'  fonw. 

That  tlie  measures  of  the  Trojans,  during  the  former  part 
of  the  war,  were  confined  to  self-iPcfence,  is  an  elcnienl  of 
historical  fact,  of  whidi  Homer,  whether  invented  by  Iiim- 
self  or  transmittr<l  by  others,  has  poetically  availed  himi«eir 
to  enhance  the  glorj'  of  his  hero,  by  attributing  ihi«  Unck- 
wardness  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  lo  their  terror  of  hiji 
prowess,  which,  during  the  first  nine  years,  bad  pre\eiitrtl 
them  from  ever  venturing  much  beyond  the  walla  of  the  dty. 
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to  be  nhle,  in  case  of  defeat,  to  take  reftige  within 
them  (t.  352).    All  the  pre^nous  engagements,  therefore,  miiHt 
have  talcen  place  immediately  beneath  or  around  them  ;  and 
yet  Priam  and  the  other  Trojaa  elders  on  the  tower  arc  re- 
presented, in  the  diulnguc  of  the  third  book,  us  having  never 
ye  I  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  pcnuins 
of  their  enemies,  and  have  recourse  to  Helen  (wlio  herself  had 
not   seen  them  fur  near  twenty  years}  for  a  description  of 
their  persons,  as  seen  at  a  great  diatanec  across  the  jilain.    It 
may  be  aaid  that  such  obscnaliona  were  far  less  easily  made 
during  the  heat  of  a  battle,  though  raging  under  their  very 
eyes,  than  iu  the  comparative  tranquillity  of  even  a  distant 
conference :  yet  Priam  in  the  last  great  battle,  at  the  very 
moment  when  his  routed  troops  were  hurrying  into  the  city, 
is  described  as  recognising  at  once  the  person  of  Achilles 
(^.  25f  iq.),  who,  baWng  been  absent  on  the  former  occasion, 
had  not  been  described  by  Helen.     Besides,  the  whole  dis- 
course of  the  old  king  with  hia  daughter-in-law,  especially 
his  admiration  of  the  numbers  and  appearance  of  the  Greeks, 
for  the  same  reason  assigned  in  the  previous  case  of  his  son 
Puhtea,  is  obviously  much  better  adapted  to  a  first  view  of 
their  host  than  to  a  nine  years'  acquaintance  with  it.     Here, 
then,  we  again  discover  the  design  of  the  poet  to  avail  him- 
self,  even  at  the  expense  of  historical  consistency,  of  an 
opportimity  of  interspersing  throughout  the  opening  scenes 
of  the  poem  certain  descriptive  details  of  his  heroes.     Every 
plausible  objection  of  a  sceptical  nature  is  here  excluded  by 
the  evidence  which  the  whole  tenor  of  the  conversation,  as  well 
as  the  whole  preceding  and  subsequent  context  supply,  that  it 
took  place  not  only  during  a  late  period  of  the  war  (7.  157), 
but  during  the  absence  of  Achilles  firom  the  tield*,  aud  by 


*  Thb  litnpk  fkct — ihe  ab«efic«  of  iIlc  leadin;;  hfro  tlimn  ftum  Ihr  Arid  fluring 
three  lUyn'  luttlr,  ui<l  sixteen  wliolc  boakaof  lUe  jmrtn,  wfiilrtU  the  liilirr  chiefs. 
•cMDCttnin  In  the  rrunl.  lOincliHict  in  Uie  dank  ur  rear,  are  alimra  esttibiK-d  ia  a 
ttat«of  acttut),^-olT«n  indtcd  aconBidentkinDWh,tn  every  rauxiiiatile  iiiurter, 
luiui  br  roniirlrrci]  at  ntiattag  tviry  attack  iliat  hu  been  made  an  the  |>niiiilive 
iuiegritv  of  ihi>  wbolc  »erie»  of  military  rhapsodies.  Tbe  bypotboia  ai  a  careful 
culthitt  oui.  I);  th«  diaxKUMts,  -when  n^mnary,  of  all  the  iiviiaft^  allusive  tv  the 
heni'»  [irCAeiice,  aud  of  an  mMTliun  of  thr  uutiieroii*  inci>lcur«l  alliHions  which  ae- 
toalty  oocorto  hii  absence,— ui  h;r()oihnu  which  W.  Miillcr  |iLiinlir  inrulcatex.  and 
vifajrh  llim  argnnietitK  at  ItiOM  wha  paf'^rtain  ihe  tanK  rirrvrk  iu-rr\«antv  jntnKe, — 
i»  rifely  au  e\trav«p4inr  only  calvulateil  to  eicitc  wijndcr  how  it  wtihlc*crbaTe 
been  entcttaiiicil  by  any  iaulligcnt  critic. 
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coosequeace  thst,  chronologtcnlly  fijjeakiog,  at  least  tbo  epi- 
sode is  in  its  right  place. 

Tu  the  same  twofold  object,  of  enhancing  the  giory  of  hiji 
hero  and  augmenting  the  hiatorical  accessories  of  his  poeni, 
may  be  traced  anotJier  and  »till  more  flegraat  inconsistencr. 
During  the  nine  years  previous  to  the  quarrel  of  the  chief*, 
the  camp  and  fleet  of  the  Greeks  are  represented  as  having 
remained  unprotected  by  any  species  of  entrenchcDCUt,  uu  an 
open  coast  in  the  mtdst  of  a  hostile  country,  ou   the  flani« 
poetical  pretext  that  the  terror  of  Achilles  was  a  aafegnard 
against  all  hostile  aggression  (t,  S-iHf  tqqJ).   The  histori<^  in- 
sutficiency  of  this  pretext  is  almost  too  obvious  to  require  In 
be  pointed  out,  since,  had  every  one  of  the  100,000  men  that 
composed  the  host  been  an  Achilles,  or  even  a  Hercules,  their 
united  valour  would  have  been  unavsilinf;  before  tlie  enter* 
prise  of  a  few  daring  peasants,  aroied  with  a  tinder-box  and 
favoured  by  a  dark  night,  a  dry  summer  and  a  scut>cco  wind. 
But  setting  this  aside,  we  arc  frequently  told  tliat  Achillea  was 
occasionally  absent  for  months  toother,  by  sea  and  land,  ra- 
vaging the  country  and  besieging  the  towns  of  the  Troad  and 
of  Uie  distant  Asiatic  allies.     Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  did 
the  Trojans  not  avail  themselves  of  these  opportunities  of  at- 
tacking the  enemy  in  their  quarters,  and  setting  tire  to  tbeir 
camp  nod  fleet,  thus  deprived  of  their  best  and  only  etTeccua] 
bulwark?    The  account,  therefore,  of  the  construction  of  the 
rampart  belongs  huttoricaUy  to  the  first  year  of  the  war,  yet 
the  details  of  every  portion  of  the  poem,  negative  or  atfirma- 
dve,  so  incontcstably  prove  its  poetical  connexion  with  the 
recession  of  Achilles  in  the  tenth,  as  absolutely  to  exclude 
every  species  of  sceptical  inference.     And  senous  as  the  in- 
consistency may  be  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  the  poetioil 
effect  of  the  poet's  mode  of  management  leaves  us  no  room  to 
wish  that  it  should  have  been  otherwise ;  nor  are  we  aware 
that  it  has  ever  excited  the  spleen  of  the  critics,     lliat  a  camp 
containing  an  Achilles  sliould  require  no  artificial  defence,  wax 
essential  to  the  heroic  grandeur  of  bis  character.    The  ood- 
struction  of  the  rampart,  on  the  other  hand,  be-^i '. 
fresh  tribute  to  his  glur^',  w  as  necesaor}*  to  the  fu  i 
of  the  poem,  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  a  series  of  field  co- 
gagements,  and  give  variety  and  richness  to  the  martial  ricia« 
•itudea  of  the  action. 
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The  knowledge  which  the  Trojans  are  assumed  to  possess 
of  the  quarrel  of  the  chiefs,  the  secession  of  Achilles,  and  other 
transactions  in  the  Greek  cauip,  is  alto;^tbcr  conventional. 
[The  text  contains  not  a  hint  at  the  time  or  manner  in  which 
it  was  obt^ned,  or  at  the  consequent  change  of  councils  and 
tactics  on  their  on-n  side.  Tn  these  petty  details  the  more 
precise  and  methodical  spirit  of  the  modem  epos  vould  have 
found  rich  materials  for  episode.  \Vc  should  have  had  Tro- 
jan spies  or  trcacherouB  Greeks  sending  notice  to  the  city ;  a 
council  would  have  been  held  to  take  the  important  newK  into 
considemtion,  and  a  debate  would  have  ensued,  ending  in  a 
determination  to  abandon  the  previous  timid  plan  of  defenccj 
and  boldly  to  face  the  enemy  in  the  Held.  Uumcr  probably 
saw  no  very  great  poetical  capabilities  in  these  particulars, 
nod  therefore,  tacitly  requesting  his  readers  to  take  them  for 
f^ranted,  introduces  the  Trojans  as  quite  familiar  with  all  that 
had  happened,  boldly  marching  out  into  the  plain,  instead  of 
skulking,  as  before,  under  the  city  walls;  :md  even  Prioiu,  in 
his  dialogue  with.  Helen,  wlule  obviously  aware  tJiat  the  prin- 
cipal hero  was  not  present,  neither  makes  any  remark  on  his 
absence,  nor  shows  the  slightest  knowledge  of  its  cause. 

When,  in  the  seventh  book,  Apollo  and  Minerva  consult 
as  to  tlie  propriety  uf  putting  an  end  to  the  day's  battle  by  a 
single  combat  between  Hector  and  Ajax,  and  agree  that  Hec- 
tor shall  be  the  challenger,  Helenus  the  soothsayer,  inspired 
Bs  the  medium  of  influencing  his  brother  to  fiiltil  their  wishes, 
encourages  him  to  the  adventure  by  an  assurance  that  he  had 
overheard  the  deities  stipulate  for  his  coming  forth  unscathed 
from  the  engagement  {vf.  4-1,  xqq-).  Not  a  syllable,  however, 
occurs  of  any  such  condition  in  their  actual  conversation. 
The  intelligent  critic  will  not  fail  to  observe  the  close  conge- 
niality of  spirit  between  these  cases  and  the  previous  exam- 
ples of  conventional  knowledge  and  ignorance  cited  from  the 
Odyssee. 

Nor  indeed  can  anything  be  more  incongruous,  than  that 
the  Greeks,  al\cr  the  treacherous  conduct  of  the  Trojans  on 
that  very  morning,  should  here  be  represented  as  complacent- 
ly accepting  their  renewed  proposals  for  a  truce,  and  again 
placing  confidence  in  their  oath,  without  the  slightest  notice 
of  their  late  perjury.    Yet  here  again  every  rational  solution  of 
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n  sceptical  nature  in  excluded,  tirst,  by  the  distinct  allusions  of 
both  Hector  and  Autcnor  (tj.  69,  351.)  to  their  own  late  de- 
linquency,— allusi(ms  84}  inseparably  linked  with  the  whole  iipi- 
ritn,  Imtl)  myntjtctieal  and  poeticiil,  of  the  context,  thai  no  cas\i- 
istry  can  get  rid  of  them ; — Sndly*  by  the  obaence  of  Achilles 
alone  among  the  champions  of  the  notiounl  cause,  'llic  pre- 
vious case  of  single  combat,  like  the  visionary  alarm  of  Wi- 
ner\'a  in  the  Odyssee,  having  8cn'ed  its  purjmse,  ia  dismis&ed, 
and  noways  allowed  to  int^rlere  with  the  subsequent  conduct 
of  the  action. 

When  Achilles  ai)plics  to  Wa  mother  to  interest  Jupiter  in 
hia  behalf,  she  answers  that  he  must  wait  until  the  return  of 
the  jEfod  from  .Ethiopia,  whither  he  had  gone  the  day  boforr 
witli  the  rest  of  the  deities  (a.  423,  *yy.)-  Yet  we  bad  just 
been  told  that,  on  that  veiy  morning,  Pultns  bad  been  acnt  by 
Juno  to  check  the  fun*  of  Achilles,  and  that,  after  huvin;;  exe- 
cuted her  commission,  she  rejoined  the  rest  of  the  dritio  in 
Olympus  (a.  223).  Here  we  have  a  naked  and  palpable  self- 
contradiclion,  which  has  yet  been  passed  over,  on  account  of 
the  indissoluble  connexion  uf  the  passages,  by  the  most  stre- 
nuous opponents  of  Homer*s  unity,  as  a  mere  oversight.  Bui 
had  they  found  these  two  opposite  statements  at  an  interval 
of  several  books, — 1st,  that  Juno  and  Minerva  iulcritred  fi-om 
Olvmpus  in  the  quarrel  of  the  cluefs;  and  Sndly,  that  at  (he 
perio<l  of  the  same  <juarrel  all  the  deities  were  attsenl  in 
Ethiopia,  and  consequently  unable  to  attend  to  the  aHuin^  of 
the  Troad, — mc  should  infallibty  have  been  told  that  the  dw- 
crcpancy  arose  fi-om  a  dilTerencc  of  authors. 

On  the  ni^ht  after  iJic  first  (;rcat  defeat  of  the  Greeks  it  U 
said  («.  initio)  that  all  the  other  chiefs  slept  soundly,  with  Iho 
exception  of  Agamemnon,  kept  awake  by  the  anxiety  of  mind. 
Vet  shortly  aftx-r  we  are  told  that  Meticlaus  {26,  #y.)  hud 
puaed  an  equally  sleepless  night  from  a  similar  cause.  ]u 
the  sequel  of  the  tirsr-({Uoted  text  it  is  said  that  Agmmeninun'is 
restless  anxiety  increased  to  despair  when  he  looketl  ncro*» 
the  plain,  and  beheld  the  tires,  and  heard  the  triuni{>hanl 
music  of  the  Trojans;  yet  a  few  lines  art('r\vards  il  is  added, 
that,  after  deliberatinK  some  time  what  was  to  be  done,  he  arose, 
dresned  himself,  and  proceeded  to  the  tent  of  Nestor.  This 
incoherence  has  been  noticed  by  Aristotle  in  a  poastge  of  the 
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Poetica  (c.  xxvi.  ed.  Bipont),  which  is  the  more  interesting 
from  the  circumstance  thai  it«  author,  who,  like  Ilomcrj 
though  seldom  at  fault  in  essentials,  was  frequently  careless  of 
details,  hafi,  by  an  oversight  natural  enough,  instead  of  tvr.  I, 
of  II.  «.,  quoted  as  the  basis  of  his  remark  the  parallel  formula 
from  the  commencement  of  IL  $.  Mis  text  is  as  follows  :  to 
8e  Kara  /lera^op^v  sIptjTait  olov  ''"AXXoi  fUv  pa  0€oi  re  ital 
avepe^  EASov  7raFKi/;^iof"  a^  W  t^trtv'  "*Htoi  ot  e^irsBiov 
TO  TpeotKOV  aSptjtTfKv  Av\u>v  twpiyytov  r  OfiaSov'*  to  yAp 
•7TuvT€^  avri  rov  ttoWoJ  Kara  fL^ra^QpiiV  ttptjrat.  The  aXoyov 
here  is  twofuld ;  1st,  the  impossibility  of  Agnmcronon  looking 
acrosH  the  Trojan  plain  while  lying  in  bed  in  his  tent  (where 
it  really  exists);  2ndly,  tlic  impossibility  of  the  Trojan  host 
rejoicing  around  their  bonfires  if  the  whole  human  race  were 
asleep^ — the  apology*  for  which  is  that  tlie  whole  signifies  me- 
taphorically  the  greater  part.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  the 
SXoyov  is  on  the  part  of  the  critic,  not  of  the  poet. 

If  the  arms  of  Achilles  fittt'd  Palroclns,  how  could  the  hero 
lament  his  inabUity  to  go  forth  to  revenge  the  death  of  his 
friend  for  want  of  arms  (<r.  192),  since  the  arms  of  Patroclus, 
that  were  lying  in  his  tent,  would  equiilly  have  6tted  him  ? 
This  inconsistency'  forms  an  indifipcn-sablc  ingredient  of  the 
historical  essence  of  the  narrative,  and  accordingly,  palpable 
as  it  is,  the  over-subtle  attempts  of  the  ancient  scholiasts  to 
explain  it  away  have  been  ridiculed  by  those  very  criticj; 
among  the  modems  who  themselves  arc  in  the  habit  of  ad- 
ducing incongruities  far  more  trifling  as  arguments  in  support 
of  their  own  views,  where  the  text  huppcns  to  be  more  fa- 
vourably constituted.  The  poetical  value  of  the  anomaly  is  us 
plain  as  io  other  previous  cases.  It  was  necessary  to  tlie  plot 
of  the  poem  that  Patroclus  should  be  sluln  in  the  arms  of  his 
chief;  it  was  cqiuilly  indiaiM'nsable  to  the  heroic  grandeur  of 
AchUles  that  hin  person  should  be  represented  as  more  colos- 
sal than  that  of  the  ordinary  warriors  of  the  host.  But  had 
the  statement  that  Achilles,  on  account  of  his  colosaul  si7.c, 
could  use  the  arms  of  uo  other  hero  but  Ajax,  Incidentally  oc- 
curred in  some  widirly  separate  pari,  of  the  poem,  its  repug- 
nance to  the  previous  advcntiirc  of  Patroclus  would  doubtless 
have  been  turned  to  valuable  account  by  the  subtle  advocates 
of  the  atomic  duclnnc. 
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In  the  last  afl^cting  scene  in  the  palace-court  of  Priam,  the 
old  king  is  exhibited  in  the  midst  of  his  family*  chidto^  his 
sons  by  name  (to.  2^9,  tqtj.)  for  their  neglect  of  his  comfort  w 
Ilia  orders.    In  the  immedinte  sequel,  the  royal  sufferer,  in  his 
attempt  to  work  on  the  feelings  of  AchiUcs,  tells  him  {v.  493.) 
that  every  one  of  his  male  children  had  perished  in  the  wur, 
and  that  Hector,  whom  the  hero  himself  had  sJoio  the  dar 
before,  was  the  last  whose  loss  he  had  to  deplore.     Such  is 
the  literal  sense  of  the  passages ;  and  whether  the  anomalr  be 
referable  to  oversight,  to  poetical  hyperbole,  or  to  whatc%'ar 
other  cause,  a  more  palpable  sclt-contradiction  can  hardly  be 
imagined.    Yet  here  again  the  connexion  and  spirit  of  the 
context  have  preserved  it  against  every  species  of  sceptical  at- 
tack*. 

It  were  tedious  to  recapitulate  the  additional  instances  of 
Homeric  aaomuly  which  our  researches  could  yet  supply  from 
the  text  of  the  lUad.  Enough  has,  wc  trust,  been  said  to  bear 
out  our  original  position ;  that,  as  they  cad  be  shown  by  in- 
ternal criteria,  in  at  least  a  verj-  large  proportion  of  casi»,  to 
originate  in  a  corresponding  anomaly  in  the  genius  of  a  single 
poet,  we  are  insofar  precluded  by  that  fundamental  rule  of 
all  sound  criticism,  that  "  o-ery  author  is  his  own  best  inter- 
preter," from  arbitrary  ottemptc  to  explain  those  where  the 
same  criteria  may  not  be  so  distinctly  applicable,  by  reference 
to  any  more  subtle  or  fai^fctched  principle.  Tlie  strikiug  si- 
milarity of  the  mode  in  which  tliid  anomaly  displays  it«df 
throughout  both  poems,  extending  in  various  cases  to  tbe 
nicest  features  of  peculiarity,  may  also  perhaps  be  considered 
in  impartial  quarters  as  strong  evidence  of  the  substantial 
uni^  of  the  source  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  two 
standard  productions  of  the  epic  muse  of  Hellas. 

*  The  solution  whidi  might  berc  p«rliapi  suftj^ibu  irMlf,  t)i«t  ihe  old  kta(U  tha 
UUtr  puugc  rWm  Tij  the  r[iilhet  Mfiiirroi-v  niily  to  hii  moro  Tklund  oApriar,  ft 
excluded  \yy  reference  to  the  circumstuice  ih&t  I'lni,  Dcipholmt,  Heleuui.  ih« 
tbre«  ktill  mmviag  chiMirn  mcntioiinl  t>y  nvne  in  the  fonoer,  v*  iunrUblf 
claucd  in  ever?  tradition,  cittter  of  llotner  or  of  tbe  efric  rniuc  tX  \ttge,  is,  itta 
Hector,  the  most  dittinguiibed  for  taleol  or  for  virtue. 
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j£NEID  (the),  anilysed  on  the  Wolffian 
principles oifcriticum, 606,  683;  doubt- 
ful genuineness  of  the  second  book, 
667 ;  glaring  discrepancies,  667,  <;;. 
Africa,  the  source  of  the  slave-trade,  470 ; 
knowledge  of  the  means  of  wealth  im- 
portant to  the  natives,  495 ;  registra- 
tion of  slaves  introdnced  by  lord  C. 
Somerset  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
490;  consequences  of  fitting  out  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  interior  of  AiiiA,  497; 
projected  measures  for  forming  mer- 
cantile treaties  vrith,  497. 

Aleppo,  battle  between  the  Egyptians  and 
Turks  at,  272. 

Alexander  (the  emperor,)  changes  his  re- 
ligion, 346. 

Ameriea,  safegoarda  of  her  freedom, 
300 ;  the  ballot  not  ftblf  tried  in,  301; 
symptoms  of  her  improvement,  388 ; 
expedition  fitted  out  tor  the  Soath  seas, 
388  ;  earliest  settlements  of,  389  ;  war 
ofdterevolution"westof  Albany,"  390; 
wrong  notions  of  the  «arly  wiitera  of 
its  history,  392. 

Anti-Com-Iaw  Circular,  126. 

Apennines  (the),  of  what  formations  com- 
po«ed,  509. 

Apulia,  agriculture  in  farms  on  an  exten- 
sive scale  in,  528. 

Aristocracy,  in  England,  cause  of  the  de- 
cline of  the,  290 ;  its  origin  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Hastings,  292. 

Artists,  superiority  of  ancient  ma8ters,8; 
attempts  to  encourage  historical  paint- 
ing, 4  i  importance  of  drairinM  of  the 
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old  masters  to  trtisM,  6;  greatmasters 
of  Italy  and  Spain  painted  on  principle, 
24  ;  taita  of  colours,  24  ;  principle*  of 
the  old  masters,  25  ;  materials  and  ve- 
hicles of  colouring  unknown  to  modem 
artists,  25 ;  priadples  of  colooring  de- 
rived by  Dutch  and  Flemish  schwriB 
firom  Italy,  25 ;  English  artists,  35. 

Arts  in  England,  increasing  love  of  within 
the  last  flfty  years,  1 ;  a  critical  cata- 
logue of  gaUeries  needed,  2 ;  superior- 
ity of  ancient  masters,  2 ;  their  revival 
on  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, 30. 

Austria,  late  treaty  with,  142 ;  her  vari- 
ous races  not  bound  by  any  national 
bond,  142 ;  outbreakin  Bohemia  pro- 
bable, 142;  importance  of  the  late 
treaty  with,  268,  533. 
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Ballot  (the),  its  efficacy  not  all  Hor  good, 
298;  definition  of  immorality  as  relates 
to  voting,  299 ;  position  of  voters,  299 ; 
in  France  and  the  United  States,  300; 
bribery  and  intimidation,  crimes  against 
the  state  and  the  moral  law,  302 ;  the 
franchise  a  personal  trust,  302 ;  exten- 
sion of  suffiage  a  remedial  measure, 
303  ;  limitation  of  franchise  to  posses- 
sors of  certain  property  an  absurdity, 
303 ;  the  ten-pound  francluse  a  com- 
promise, 304 ;  positions  unfavourable 
to  bold  end  independent  action,  307 ; 
of  little  value  vrithout  extended  suf- 
frage, 308 ;  shorter  parliaments  de- 
sirable, 308 ;  the  crown  ought  to  re- 
tain the  power  of  diisoh-ing  parlia* 
3a 
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mott,  909 ;  pointi  pat  fiiidi  bj  ths 
Chiitirta,  309 1  proper^  oaaMatim, 
aiS ;  elsctonl  diftiieto.  313. 

BatUe  M«,  opinion  of  flw  powm  border- 
liigondieco*iUTMpecaiia,10A|  dite 
mbxxtd.  by  Run*  Qn  IWl),  164. 

Bd^  prorincet,  renlotion  in,  (65;  de- 
enetari^iffroinlatafefeDMOffiirdpi 
powen,  555  ;  main  olt}ect  of  tlidr  n- 
volirtion,  556 ;  thdr  union  nudar  the 
hooM  cf  Bn^mub,  575. 

BBlglinn,  Mattonal  CoogreM  o(  icAaa 
aaent  to  &k  tenitaclal  biaea,  504; 
iti  conatitiition  pnnnnlnted  (1831), 
565;  a|nilicatioDtothenveP»iKnto 
omipel  Hdland  to  eracaata  Bdi^nm, 
568 ;  ttreiwthened  hf  allianee  with 
En^nd  anaF^anMi  570  i  hor  demand 
to  Uie  Great  Powers  to  reriu  the  treat;, 
570  i  effect  of  the  final  treaty,  574 ; 
her  jut  elainu  to  Lnzanl»irg  and  Lim- 
horg,  575 1  rdigkna  ooaddrntknu  op- 
poae  the  diiiDembenneBt  of  bar  pro- 
Tfaieea,  587)  bar  propv  Umlti,  589 1 
her  indapendaoca  bnportaDl  to  Ubarty 
fai  Europe,  589. 

Bantbidc  wrA  VT.),  Mt  actin  raaaanret 
againit  ThnQee,  540. 

Bbowanee,  the  patron  goddeM  of  the 
Thogi,  54S. 

BlaidE  tea,  emr  raneetinc  Britiah  ahlpa 
ofwareutei^tiie,  163. 

Bladcar  (Mr.  WT),  lyitem  of  bnprored 
tillige  in  Ireland  advocated  by,  631 ; 
reBuItB  of  his  exertioni,  632. 

Bon  in  Ireland,  inqniriea  respecting,  642; 
theoriei  relative  to  their  origin,  643 ; 
geological  features  of,  646;  on  thdr 
conversion  into  arable  land,  648]  com- 
missioners of  peiambulitlon  recom- 
mended for  the  investigation  of,  648. 

Bosnia,  influence  of  Russia  over,  266. 

Bosworth-field,  battle  of,  completed  a 
dovrnfall  long  prepared,  292. 

Botu^e  (genenl),  bis  statement  before 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mona  on  the  Irish  poor,  649. 

Brant  (Joseph),  life  of,  366 ;  letter  written 
daring  his  visit  to  England,  397  i  at 
Dartmouth  College,  398 ;  his  early  edu- 
cation, 399  ;  visits  to  England,  400  ; 
his  renown  as  a  warrior,  400 ;  his  tact 
in  society,  401 ;  his  polished  manners, 
403  i  his  efforts  to  core  intemperance, 
407 ;  his  views  on  imprisonment  for 
debt,  407 ;  bis  views  on  Cluristianity, 
409,  412 ;  erects  the  first  episcopal 
church  in  Upper  Canada,  411  ;  his  do- 
mestic virtnes,  411 ;  his  death  (1807), 
412;  his  Indian  character,  412)  rank 
of  hit  fiunily,  413 ;  hia  conduct  at  the 


btftla  of  Irfke  OtoKft,  414;  Ua  m. 
tlOHl  aMtoma  In  war,  418;  ei|Uli 
w  a  wmior,  418 1  aninl  it  ttw  Otf- 
nan  Ratta  (1778),  4U  t  b^  baaMriir 
■t  Cheny  TaDej,  42It  nbaiadwialif 
aBuipaeaofMm,4Mt  heeanieatnae 
&ito  tha  TClaa  of  rawMjnrtiMto,  417; 
hia  titles  of  **  lyuuerad  cUafWB  "  a^ 
■  ''tw<>JifedMii.''4SS;  Uf-wrtU 
coftaBM,4ni  aneodoce  DbaMiifeaf 
Ua  hnnoor  and  **  aanvaar,"  40;  Aa- 
tactir  aa  ■  BtataaniMi  md  »  fittii^ 
4S0 1  Ua  Beat  flObcta  fitar  the  tnma. 
nwtofl£tiibaa,481;  l^paad^ 
riiBof  an  Indiaa  oonbiBatfoa  bnfea 
up,  43a. 

Braoaaa,  Britiih  eooaul  ai^f^ted  at,  256. 

Boonapioto,  his  cdebratod  deereea  eoa- 
centing  blodcade,  204. 

Burgon^,  ceadon  of  l^  tbe  tnttr  of 
Madrid.  206. 

Boriie  (Edmond),  extract  from,  od  tte 
ri^ts  of  the  poor,  635. 

Bnxton  (Mr.),  hia  aiMlyab  of  tbe  evidenea 
on  the  dare-trade,  477 ;  ctuupuUHam 
of  the  nuuber  of  Aflricua  invecUd 
auoally  inle  CiAe  and  BavO,  411; 
meana  aoneited  by  htn  «f  roottDfort 


Cakpahia,  population  of^  514. 

Campban  CI"-)'  ^  le**«r  to  the  aoa  of 
Brant,  414. 

Canada  (Upper),  iu  first  episcopal  chnrch 
builtby  Brant,  411. 

Canning  (Mr.),  his  snggeation  of  a  joint 
decluation  by  England  and  the  United 
States  respecting  the  Spanish  fuloniw, 
153 ;  duties  of  govermnents  towaidi 
resident  sobjects  of  other  govon- 
ments,  160. 

Catharine  II.,  maniftato  on  her  arrrasion 
to  the  throne,  346 ;  her  modTe  for  be- 
coming a  Greek,  346. 

Cayley  (air.),  his  evidence  on  agiicut- 
ture,  522. 

Cecil  (Mr.  secretary),  copy  t^his  defence 
in  the  British  Museum,  615. 

Chantrey  (sir  F.),  observations  on  hia 
worics,  44. 

Cbsrlea  III.,  his  ascension  to  the  throne 
of  Naples,  624. 

Charles  V.,  descriptions  of  by  De  Thou 
and  sir  R.  Morosyne,  599. 

Chartists  (the),  points  put  forth  by  them, 
300 ;  the  members  they  would  place 
in  poliameot,  SIO ;  their  indefinite  re- 
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quirenunti,  3lS;  tbeir  confestions, 
317. 

Chrutian  Church,  unity  of  (till  8S8), 
324 ;  Bchism  between  the  ChristUni 
of  the  east  and  weat,  324  ;  evilt  from 
the  primitiTe  schiim  in,  3S7. 

Cbhitiuiity,  ita  spread  from  Byzantium 
to  Slavooia,  325  ;  confined  to  the  more 
enlightened  class,  326  ;  echism  of  Pho- 
tinus,  326 ;  introduced  into  Russia, 
326. 

Church  of  England,  not  the  original  na- 
tional Church,  462 ;  acknowledgement 
of  the  duty  of  onlimited  instruction 
important,  454. 

Church  (the),  the  State  in  iu  relations  to, 
433 ;  obligation  of  governments  to 
support,  435;  oires  its  popularity  to 
the  eflbrts  of  the  clergy,  436  ;  change 
in  the  tone  of  coatroverty,  436 ;  the 
state  not  bound  to  maintain  a  religion 
as  such,  441;  single-mindedness  the 
first  duty  of  a  state,  443  ;  ambiguity  of 
the  term  State,  444  ;  theolc^  specu- 
lative,  opinion  the  result,  445;  govern- 
ment  not  necessarily  competent  to 
judge  of  religiim,  445;  grounds  on 
which  a  state  may  claim  unqualified 
obedience,  446 ;  principle  of  a  hierar- 
chy  important,  454 ;  education  of  the 
people  the  duty  of  government,  457 ; 
national  worship  formerly  the  bond  of 
national  life,  458 ;  great  political  les- 
son of  Cbriatiaiiity,  462  ;  distinction 
between  heathen  and  Christian  states, 
459  ;  religion  the  principle  of  national 
union,  460 ;  Christianity  not  to  be  ap- 
plied as  a  test  of  citizenship,  461. 

Classical  criticism,  sound  principles  re- 
quired in,  681. 

Coleridge,  change  in  the  tone  of  contro- 
versy indebted  to  him,  436. 

Colours,  scales  of,  24  ;  materials  and  ve- 
hicles of  colouring  unknown  to  modem 
artists,  25 ;  M.  Meiim^e's  work  on  co- 
louring, 59. 

Commerce,  treaties  of,  considered  as  con- 
tracts, 247 ;  probable  effects  of  that 
with  the  Porte,  250 ;  convention  be- 
tween England,  Austria,  and  Turkey 
desirable,  270. 

Confessions  of  a  Thug,  by  Capt.  Taylor, 
534  ;  materials  whence  derived,  540. 

Constantinople,  her  exports  and  imports, 
254  ;  Russian  endeavours  to  gain  the 
young  Sultan,  271. 

Convention  of  commerce  and  navigation, 
British  and  Turkish,  247. 

Cook  (Capt.),  circumstances  of  cruelty 
towards  slaves  related  by,  484. 

Com,  importttioo  of,  late  division  in  par< 


liament  on,  126 ;  opposition  of  land- 
owners, 126 ;  advantages  of  present 
com-lavrs  overrated  by  landownen, 
127 ;  consequences  of  an  illiberal  war- 
fare with  a  foreign  competitor,  127  ; 
consequences  to  the  farmer  of  prohi- 
biting, 128  ;  errors  of  the  agricultural 
labourer,  128;  landlords'  monopoly, 
129 ;  advantages  of  extending  com- 
merce, 129 ;  why  the  policy  of  En- 
gland is  viewed  with  distrust,  130; 
whether  commercial  hostility  is  to  be 
disregarded,  132  ;  reasons  for  removing 
therestriction,132;  markets  frequented 
by  our  corn-merchants,  132;  cost  of 
importing  .wheat,  133 ;  prices  of  com 
in  various  countriei,  133 ;  lowest  ave- 
rse price,  136 ;  the  character  of  the 
fanner  injured  by  com-lavrs,  136; 
ports  from  which  our  merchants  im- 
port, 139. 

Cracow,  dismemberment  of  its  Alma  Ma- 
ter, 37S. 

Cromwell,  hit  idea  on  a  monarchical  na- 
tion become  republican,  161. 

Cuba  and  Brazil,  extent  of  slave.trade  in, 
479;  commercial  arrangements  vritb, 
486. 

Czan,  foundation  of  the  autocracy  of, 
324. 


D. 


Dandbe  (the),  importance  of  ita  valleys, 
plains  and  channels,  268. 

Democracy  and  aristocracy,  position  of, 
290 ;  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  lat- 
ter, 290 ;  principle  of  the  former  ad- 
vancing, 295 ;  what  the  proper  in- 
fluence of  the  former,  295 ;  the  ten- 
dency of  modem  and  Christian  histaiy 
towards  the  former,  317. 

Denmark,  her  claim  to  certain  honours, 
162  ;  edict  issued  by  in  1810,  206. 

Drainage  Bill,  objection  urged  against  it, 
653 ;  its  principle  estabUahed  in  En* 
gland  in  tite  reign  of  Henry  III.,  654. 

DubUn  Society,  for  what  purpose  esta- 
blished, 639 ;  parliamentary  grants  to, 
641. 

Dumortier  (M.),  hifi  reasoning  respecting 
Belgium,  572. 

Duties  on  exports,  various  rates  of,  255 ; 
trade  crippled  by  various  exactions, 
256. 


E. 


East  India  Company,  their  polic}- towards 
the  native  princes  of  India,  554, 
3  a2 
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ixniz. 


E<len  l^ltX  hli  poniphlct  on  cotnTnercial 

irc«lir4,2li^. 
Kdwml  VI.  iDil  Marv,  reigni  a(,  h9X 

Ednvn)  VI.,  conduc:  of  hU  council  during 
bis  miiMmtv.  b^i :  n-WUiun  dutiug  his 
rdgn,  601 ;'  <le&th  of.  616. 

Rgvpl,  tln^e-huiiU  curicd  oa  l*y  lUe 
i'ftclii'«  anoT,  471. 

r.iu|HTor.  title  of,  oompurd  to  thit  of 
Kins,  >''2- 

England,  ber  dftim  to  n  ragridiue  salute, 
102 1  near  being  inroh'ed  ia  war  bjr 
Nwtk*  Sound,  1 64  ;  dcfeniira  alliance 
between  bcr  and  HoUtnd  (1678).  174  ; 
sacTOun  Portugal  in  lB2fi,  17A;  pre* 
Togotireof  bcrcrowii  to  declare  war  at 
ideuarft,  179;  'iuiulni|>le  aUiann  of 
18M,  180;  rcipect  paiiilij  hpr,  France 
aiid  Spiun  In  the  property  of  their  oie- 
iniu  in  ihc  jmUic  funds,  162;  refraitu 
from  uizing  French  good»  or  (bipi 
pravKHulO  declaralifjn  nf  war  in  1793, 
lB6;  doubt  reiil>ect)Dg  liahiljly  to  rr- 
priula,  197;  wliat  bet  oo«irta  condenui 
at  cneniy'ipropert*,  187j  bcr  imports 
of  vrool  from  Run*  oAA  Turkey.  25,1 ; 
h''r  inlerference,  and  that  of  Auitria, 
lurcrssBrv  to  clictk  tli«  power  of  Mrhir- 
met  Ali,  263;  iuAna|rctoeut  of  her  di- 
]ilnniary,  270  -,  under  the  nigaa  of  V.d- 
ward  VI.  and  Mary,  50O. 

Englwli  Conititiition,  its  reco^tiou  of 
an  old  pdnciplc  eailrorlying  inpartaut 
rights.  304  ;  do  right  coo  be  abnigatnl 
■>)  force,  304  ;  kU^pRhMon  of  ib^  riglit 
of  every  freemaii  of  a$c  to  appear  amt«  J 
before  hia  peers,  304 ;  the  one  indc- 
fcatiblc  right  of  Englkhmim,  3Q6 ;  ral- 
cuUtioui  of  expediency  to  be  rejected, 
30A;  extouioa  of  tuffirage  fJarourable 
to  the  danocniic  principle.  307 :  out- 
H-ard  form  of  (a\iliuitiait  miitaken  for 
its  spirit,  314  ;  on  the  rigbl  to  potMut 
anui,  316. 

Erittoff,  prize  awarded  at  Petenbnrg  to, 

•  Esctaraxe  ct  Tnlie '  (by  Irl.  de  CMpa- 

rin),  m. 


P. 

I  AHD,1iii  procJaniationi  from  Slcil  v, 
5£S. 
f ni^nMOn  (R,  C),  hi*  ipeediM  ou  Poland, 

369. 
Prringhea,  iliKloaurva  of,  rrbltnf^  to  the 
Thnpi.  538. 
iTlorcucc.  council  held  it  iH39j,  338. 
.  l^raiM.-)',  bcr  inrtorniT  in  Eg\p(,  2lil  i  lur 
AiublUovi  iwUcy,  iftil ;  iiec  vicvi  re* 


>pe<:ting  poirer.262:  nuirtl  tfldfoBlU 
ciiaugT^  fruiii  rmr  war  iHiti,  OT3; 
tequeocei  of  the  Tf 
the  ballot  Ihcrt-  »  fat ' 
proTLncei  anncied  to.  i-\  n 
Flcuru»{in  Kyft.  5iH. 
Francia  Ih  murilei  of  ttli  t«0  mWrtl  ii.. 
HiUn.  167. 


0. 


GAt^rAiiiM  (M.de),  bi»  facts  and  argvnoMl 
on  the  Frcneb  cnloiiiea,  4fl2;  tptm 
of  rrgiiiration  neceiuary,  4B1. 
Uentns,  anomaly   a  chsrKCloiMic  tf  iW 

hifthc»t  order  of,  691. 
Ovrmaiiic  Coiifeilmitiati,  vbat  il  inchldeil 

by  the  t'liugreu  uf  Vienna.  tM^ 
(icraianic  Diet,  puueaaca  no  power  to  b' 
gUlate  for  ilie  interna)  conoeru  of  *> 
•tatet,  581. 
GbubtoBft   (W.   E.),   uti    the     tmloA   *t 
cburcli  and  itate,  434  ;  n     - 
cnees  of  religion,  an<l  its  ay  i 
alwurditici  froai  the  appUcatiuu  uf  ts 
imticiplei,  43S ;  hIa  penumality  uf  » 

tions,  43d;   inKoflicirT' i'    ■ -.Ji 

exertion  for  rdipoti> 
competency  of  the  ^< 
cbooie  a  religion,  m-,  li 
agiunat   persecution,   447  : 
of  force  lo  act 
448 ;  TCligiotu  ;  ■ 

an  initniitahle  t:ji ><-,,.»,  m-imtm.  it.>, 
Cnrgor>  XV|..  fallna  victtia  to  Rwiiaa 

friles,  3«.1. 
Gunn  (Sev.  W.)i  Hit  Carttxieiibia,  23. 


W. 


HARTnjHD  (lonl,  aftrrwarda  dnkai 

Rietact),  Uik  dnt  deipatcbr*  ui 

Paget,  !i9& ;   cKUBonltnary 

dcfend  hiinicif,  60S  -.  ^^vnclu 

W.  Paget  towariU,  ' 

nieni  ia  >hc  Tower,  i  i 

lo  the  craft  of  Nortiiiiiairo/uini,  i 

U  bebeadnl,  C,\0. 
IIasliiii'!>-   Inn!,'    nf'    (iir    fiiinidatioa 

El    ■ 
no|j»  --J.  27. 

ilotlaiid,  UC4UCS    Mil  • 

ahipft,  freegooiU,  an" 

ancc.  198. 
Holland  and  Belgium,  iMUe  of  the  Ak 

sohttinii  •  <  '1"-'    r,ni,,.i     -i-.r,       i..„,.  i_ 

■ho  fi\> 
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the  Preocli  empire.  564;  cUM  of 
the  Belfijui  rpMiluiuiu,  rifil;  rl^i  of 
the  Rve  Powcn  to  micrim,  &ei ;  tcr. 
riiarialqacstionaconoeniiliK,U3)  kiii|; 
of  HolUnii  rejKts  the  eifltieen  mklet 
Uid  invkdn  Uelgiuin.  566;  )iU  pm. 
ceeding  n:[>clle(l  hj  Krancr,  iHi ;  he 
clfmfret  hii  policy,  570. 

fliitLPr,  on  ibc  »clf-euntrAdirt)oni of,  662; 
Wolff'*  thcoT?  eiamincd,  680;  uecei- 
«t]r  of  II  tutid  )«&»  n(  prinriplr  in  ni- 
tidtm.  661 :  tnquirr  intu  the  kotcci 
of  ibe  dLtenpuiciet  in  tbc  IlUd  am) 
Odywee,  685;  on  the  clunetrmtic 
feature  of  his  genius,  S91 ;  cxaminition 
of  pail  of  tbe  (hlyaaee,  60S  i  pruofft  of 
the  intccrity  of  the  Ilhid,  710. 

lIoppT  (Ijisliop).  liio  IrtlCT  to  t«dl,  607. 

Uimgaty.  bcrijtialiriralumsforacatuiiier- 
eialtudon  with  tap;laiid.  137:  herprc- 
sentcondjltun  iniptim  a  ilenumtl  for  onr 
ntnufurturcs.  137.  MO;  priicc lualit)- 
ofhcrnmi,  139  j  dpfirient  c<i!livalinii 
of  Usd  in,  139:  iincof  coinisanicattoo 
indiratet),  139;  ffmuuin  at  Ttieate, 
139 ;  can  vuppiiri  ilualile  the  present 
nnmber  of  her  iababitants,  140;  her 
population  apicutlanl,  140;  adcan* 
Ugesof  trade  with  llonnry.  HO.  143; 
veil  disposed  tovardu  Enguud,  11,1. 

lltuiduofl  (Mr.),  hif  ilalcmeat  respect- 
ing our  importation  of  com,  64»9. 

BydonbMl,  (catira)  of  Ibe  Maliorum  in. 
MB. 


I. 


w 


Xlud  ami  OdiriKc,  whether  tlie  pnxlttc- 
tion  of  one  IkmI.OSO,  682;  the  .Cneid 
pTDTtd  to  contain  equal  lelf-cvntradic- 
tiou,  665,  6S4 ;  renaooabU!  loiircn  of 
tba  dUacrepanrin  in,  685  ;  ati  iiuuuiDO 
dted  tod  e nmioed,  686 ;  criticml  ana- 
lytMorpart  nf  the  Od>Ksre.  595;  the 
llctitiom  iiUTStJvc  of  I  Ij^sc*  iiiisundCT- 
atood  by  tlte  Gcniuui  critics,  702 ;  tnri> 
dence  uf  thr  intrgritj-of  Ihc  Iliad.  710, 

'»• 
ladia,  lyrtem  of  Thuggee  lint  (Bacorered 

in,  A38 ;  etir*g7  of  the  British  (prem* 

ment  in  lnd.a  In  the  cxtirpatioa  of 

dimoa.  A54. 
lodiao  tribes,  their  mom  of  boDWir.  393 ; 

Ihfir   nliiration   atiii  rhamctcr,  391 ; 

athletic  i-xcrdMs  of,  39& :  waiUkeiria- 

dom  of  their  policjr,  416;  reg\Uar  tf- 

atem  of  tbdr  warfvc,  417. 
lotenuitional  Uir  (see  Uaw). 
Imtaod,  nouiuta  to  he  aitapted  for  the 

cmploytncBi  of  the  Uboariag  clawci 


in,  611        ""T,-  \^r  i-'in 'Hlrerted  to 
tber^i'  '    r  kUite  K,f  Uvr 

ajriciili'iiaij-.,.  nijiuiii,  -ijii;  oct  pasted 
(1727)  concerning  ntldTatioo  nf  Uml 
in.  624  t  defects  in  her  systctn  uf  him- 
inf.  625  ;  system  of  cotwacre,  6/6;  aj-- 
Hematic  junction  of  fivnu  in,  desira- 
Ur,  627 :  tenancy  in  common,  cmuK  ot 
much  evil  in,  629  ;  means  of  rendering 
tin:igemcirr  pro£tAhleiii,631;  Iwl slate 
ofniittircifi,  636;  its  prosperity  impoft- 
sible  till  the  pom-  have  the  necessoriea 
of  hfp,  637  !  captiol  employed  in  her 
agriculture,  638 ;  benefit  of  agricultural 
•ocieiies.  610  ;  nrclamation  of  wasle 
lands,  612;  dninafe  acts.  652;  objec- 
tion to  draina^  bill,  623 ;  pdnciplr  uf 
the  poor  taw  of  EliiAhetli  adoi'tcl  1j'. 
6&5:  vablotciritoiy  not  half  cultixatcd, 
660 ;  auperior  to  Srotlaml  [n  toil  and 
climate,  S60. 

Italy,  extensive  cultivation  of  the  mnl- 
iK-rry-trcc  in.  51 1. 

Ivau  111.,  a  powerful  champion  of  anto- 
craey,  330  ;  Russia  <Ii-liri:n-it  fnjtn  the 
Tartar  yoke,  338 ;  the  title  of  Ciar  6m 
assumed  by  him,  339;  his  domestic 
pt>bcy.  339. 

Ivan  IV.,  bis  union  of  theocracy  witli 
autocracy,  3J0;  converts  lus  palace 
into  a  mnautery,  341 ;  bis  blasplie- 
moiia  conduct,  312. 


J. 


Jarrcuox  (Mr.),  ntwdition  plannadby 
him  la  the  Rorky  Mountains,  .188. 

Jesttita.  note  atuchcd  to  their  edition  of 
the  ■  PriiKipio,'  447. 


K. 


KaMTi  his  reply  tn  the  kiufc  of  PniMta  re- 
■pecting  the  Critical  rhilosopby,  417. 

Knox  (Joan),  bis  uiiiearance  in  bngland, 
611. 


Lababdb   (.U.    de),  bia  work  entitled 

•  Cha.Me  aus  NC-jtte*,'  ■171. 
Lake  CK-onfC.  battle  of.  1 1 4.  (Sec  BnAjn-.) 
Lamarttoe,  change  in  lus  itylc.  221  ;  hia 
fall  as  a  poet,  224  ;  iwni-ation  i:aii4«d 
in  France  hy  his  '  .MrilitatJoni,'  224  ; 
CTiticianuonhii*Mcdiutiniu,'22Hi  re- 
marks on  his  '  llarmiiuies,'  232;  hit 
'Jooelyn,'  135;  bia  preaent  poaitioii, 
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SS7|  bfe  dMOtfati  M  poeti<f,  M5} 

IIMpniponMHI  DBCWetB  Bl  UMgDnDOB 

naiHiitaIpoinn,S4fti  'LMlMoriUB- 
menttPD<BqQei,'Ml;aBfriioab>- 
tmv  Aentliar  «BdMMt»  S4S. 

ue,»7. 

UToidte  nd  U  Loin  lBl6dflnn,  Mate 
of  tiMtragrimHiinlpmbtkiBt  6n. 

Uw,  iBtonsdoiul,  ivlut  It  tadw,  14S ; 
Isqaliy  ■•  to  tiit  turn  hf  wUdi  laws 
bnebeenmidBlirttdtaoiiiMit,  146; 
Jmdea  tha  beat  gnmid  Ibr  littor- 
faanca  with  oA«r  pomn,  147 1  a 
qDMUon  ufifaig  ulicn  aodniyihikei 
off  tba  Hmraipity  of  tiw  parnt  itate^ 
147 1  wbn  iatamraiet  with  «  o(»- 
loB7  i>  imprmwr,  148 1  dafan  of  the 
right  of  taitenenBoe,  149 1  when  tme 
•tata  But7  tnat  another  at  an  enemT'i 
152t  aUianee  tonatA  at  AiipOft-Oia- 
peUe,  15S ;  tha  <  dMf  ^««Mw/ IM 1 
niige  of  natiotu  regarding  tiia  entiance 
of  Mu  aorerdgn  OB  the  tenttory  of  an- 
other, Ififi ;  eaae  raltdiig  to  a  Aralgn 
aiin7orfleet,157i  drilnMonofpfa»cr» 
158;  impouiUhty  of  a  general  rale  re- 
lating to  fint  diaoorery,  165 ;  to  what 
Biaimme  territory  extendt,  165 1  tend- 
faigor  recriving  miniaten  c^tionalt  167 ; 
qneaOoB  relatirc  to  amboHadon,  167 ; 
mouidpal  power  to  detennlne  on  ne- 
gotiatioRa,  168;  when  treatiea  are  abro- 
gated, 169;  private  title*  to  lands,  170; 
questioD  of  gtianoty,  170;  distinction 
between  ffttaranty  and  nrety,  172; 
embairaaamenta  from  joint  engage- 
menta,  173 ;  rulea  of  interpretation  of, 
by  Grotina,  Vattel  and  Rathcrfurd,  1 75  ; 
a  state  to  be  considered  an  individual, 
176  ;  embargo,  a  mitigated  act  of  hoa- 
tilitv,  177;  reprisals,  when  nentiTe 
aod  when  positive,  177  ;  diffimty  of 
distinguishing  acta  of  general  detention 
from  reprisals,  178  ;  special  repriaala 
now  in  disuse,  179  ;  on  the  power  and 
rigM  of  making  war,  179. 

Lawrence  (sir  T.),  his  collection  of  draw- 
ings, 4  ;  negotiations  with  Government 
respecting  them,  5 ;  character  of  his 
worlts,  35. 

Lee  (Dr.)>  his  celebrated  report  com- 
mended by  Vattel  and  Uontea^oieu, 
182. 

Leibnitz,  his  memoir  on  the  means  of 
Louii  XIV.  gaining  the  preponderance 
over  Europe,  261. 

I<eopold  (prince),  conditions  of  his  ac- 
cepting the  crown  of  Belgium,  566. 

liberal  principles,  their  advance  when 
nndentood,  297  \  two  impoitint  wants 


«Bbaainlisd.l»7i  tl 
naeaMiir  ud  dUhiilti  997| 

10   DO  0BIUUd(   S9B|  lyinOlS  Vt 

**  aoffamat^'*  S9B. 
Uwpeol(licd),Utdia0a 
tlia  tna^  batuMi  KM^aad 
land^  1678%U4. 

fii  floanwad  iriA  tfvt  !■  ttft  ] 
«fNag!aB.a». 

LndaXtV^hfaoedlMaetoa  Osi 
oaaoB  01  pfOMHjft  1  v7« 

LnanlnrKaMLiaJMnbcMftfid^  mt^ 
kdu  tD  B^ftan.  ftMt  walcad  «llh 
A*  SalgiB  laoiliiiwa,  57ft ;  tettwa  tf 
thapoopletDwariB  HaDuid.ft7Ci  Hn 
ftirmer  a  pait  at  aaeiait  BaUna, 
678.  ^ 

Ijndt  (Mr.),  hia  labonra  tar  the  amplavb 
meat  of  tha  Iitoh  poor,  6ftl  (  on  tta 
aofl  and  dinata  of  ScoUaod  aad  Ira> 
IiBd,661. 


Macbdonu  and  Bowndla,  the  fjriimi 

lesa  restricted  ia  bar  e^OTt  trade  ttei 
the  Utter,  S65. 

Martia,  obaarratloea  oa  Ua  *  All  <rf  Ml> 
nevob,'  40  \  Ua  engravii^ai  41 1  tna^ 
ment  hli  wons  ivcdisad*  41. 

Mary  (qoeen),  eaify  letter*  o(  607 1  hv 
proclamation  at  Charing  Croas,  617, 

Mason  (sir  J.),  series  of  letters  of,  606. 

Maurice  (Rev.  F.),  his  acquaintaace  with 
the  opinions  of  dissenters,  434  ;  his 
view  of  social  relations,  440;  his 
thonghts  on  edocation,  441 ;  his  lapjj 
to  the  charve  of  inoonsisttticy,  449; 
opinions  rdiuing  to  schoolniastan, 
451 ;  plana  for  educadon,  451 1  in- 
struction not  the  most  powerfial  mfan^ 
of  educatioo,  453. 

Mayence,  convention  of,  167. 

Mdiemet  Ali,  his  monopolies  of  trade, 
256;  sole  means  for  preaerratioa  of 
his  empire>  257 ;  bis  strengUi  and 
resources,  262 ;  his  treachery  to  the 
Turks,  272;  union  of  England  and 
Austria  required  to  crush  his  power, 
272 ;  his  endeavours  to  banish  dave- 
hunts  in  Africa,  473. 

Melbourne  (lord),  bis  cabinet  over- 
thrown by  sir  R.  Peel,  286;  blame 
not  imputable  to  him  or  hia  friends, 
288. 

M^rimee  (M.),  his  work  on  the  theoiy  of 
colouring)  59. 

Meata  (the),  transplanted  from  Spain  to 
Italy,  617. 
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OPite  Vf   BUB 

',5i; 

.nge  of,  £97;  titrtt 
ofn&literul  chanfrn  on  free  inititB* 
linn^  2S9. 
ModUjii  ichief  jiiidcc),  tut  tDromniu  to 
>tl«ail  At  court,  CU. 
otcnegro,  it*  aitMUOn  *il«p(ttl  for  t 
nartl  vwnu],  S68. 
if t»«c«w,  trt Illy  cuacImVil  at  (ir>firiV339. 
Miiicovy.  mtciupt  to  ntuMith  a  line  of 
lurcnuimi   lu  tU  ilui'sl  throne.  337; 
conqucfU  inwle  by  rdifion   and    the 
STTOrd,  355. 


N. 


Naflzi   rkln^^Mn  (tf)«  hfr  eommerciil 

■iid  uitcmol  itiltiicnce  on  Rre&t  nrit«in, 
B07  t  iplcms  of  K^coltun!  in.  508 ; 
rain  tuiiulin  ibe  uifoai  (rfirrigftliunia, 
510  I  urutuei  to  Rcriralturt  from 
ha  loQ  Aftd  dliMtf,  MO)  mountuu 
lystdRi  rtf  •rrieolliiiT,  All ;  improved 
flTMeiDS  of  tIUi|te  in,  512 -,  agrlmllure 
in  Onnpwiia,  A I Z ;  «kill  and  indmtry 
of  ber  fiumen.  511 ;  Of^ultur«  ia 
Apulia,  ftltt;  rrn-niir  frtnu  tlic  ^tas* 
tnra  of  Apulia,  616;   ralculnlion  on 

ktbc  ilibtnbittioii  ft{  (lASltirtr  Uotl,  itfi  j 
privikgRS  ia  the  Iy}iy>li  in,  520;  ottl- 
tnotc  of  her  siiprifidet,  529  ;  rp]iurt  of 
the  numlf«r  of  cattle  in,  529:  niioirrtiiu 
ptiSli»tit)ai  i««uing  fmin  tlir  prrui  In, 
^31  .  contriLCCi  with  EnitUnd  for  bx- 
jtortAtloii  of  mrt),  53'J;  Irnnnly  on  im- 
portafifni  of  furci^  com,  533. 
Nauau  (bouBe  of),  of  what  bnndiet  it 
coniiMpi],  SfiO. 

lands  (the),  order  In  coundl  re- 

pcrting  ber  vrt«4.i  (IfiSS),   178;  di- 

iltntiinn  liT  her  fundanteutal  law  of 

the  Uatch  mtm  the  Kelgic  iirmince*. 

556;  la«,~,.,w*.ri>inp  WntiomofOruge, 

&7!) .  ^>.r  the  CongcreM  of 

Mm  Ti  .  nii«  nlaliTC  to,  SftS. 

nlai  I.,  lu«  daogerotia  and.gruping 

policy,  3'|B|  hla  chanuirr.  U>();  his 

oath  to  otncrve  the  Prttlsh  chancr.SCl. 

(Mr.),  hii  third  rflpfrrt  on  Poor- 

Uwi,  BS4. 

con  (ih«  Patriarch),  uend  booica  ia- 
Iroduceil  by.  340, 

lid.  hb  critique  oi  Ltmtrtiiw't  ttyU, 

ni. 


0. 


twwA,  NatpoUtu  vaiMl*  aut  to  lojul 
controtOtiSS, 


OdyMM  J«M  Iuad). 

Oi^lvic  (Ur.).  auKtancc  given  to  him  by 
Bratit  it)  traukl&tioai.  410. 

01b  in'l  Vlailiiiiir.  tlivir  cuurentOB  to 
Chriuiaiiiiy.  320  ;  mouldtb  fabrioation 
mnecting  ibv  Uticr,  328 1  dncary  pe> 
rioa  ffuocecding  hii  duth.  S30. 

Oicfanl  dlvincft,  itArtUag  reiulto  prgnuU 
(ited  by.  456. 


P. 


Paoit  (lir  W.),  hit  tiul  by  the  8tAr- 
cluunW,  610. 

Paliiiiny  in  oil  and  in  AreacO)  wuroia  of 
infortuiion  oi,  67  ;  tbMfy  of  Mlour< 
iii(t  by  Mcrimr*,  !)9. 

PaiuientoD  (lord),  diipaidi  of  eoauaii' 
■iDiien  to  lUfana  i&Unh  80),  479; 
hif  itaicnient  to  the  PortugiUM  nliti- 
ater,  491 ;  hia  spMch  on  Bdgian  tT- 
fitr»,  572. 

Parii,  treaty  of.  rarried  into  ciTeot  by  iJie 
Coiigma  of  Vienna  (l>^I^Ji  ^61- 

HarliaiiKDU.  their  sborterdtirMion  dcairt' 
ble,  3Ua. 

Peel  (ur  II.},  fiinuy  pnt«xt  fur  hia 
retignalion,  278 ;  hi*  ipceoh  on  13th 
May.  279;  political  frauil  attempted 
on  the  nation.  '.£81 ;  liii  demamtrttian 
at  ail  uoliutb,  282:  tlic  great  Icaaon 
Ua  ip«ecb  hu  taught,  2^ ;  hii  tct^n- 
ilbDity  to  pcorida  a  govenunetit  wbo« 
movemant  be  had  atopped.  286. 

Peter  the  Groat,  deo«e  inued  by  bia  an. 
tbotity  Ou  1724),  32.1;  Ida  MUbUab. 
nieut  of  the  holy  dirrctin^  Srncd.  343; 
title  of  antJchmt  fiyvn  faini,  3^14  i  hm 
car«  to  bftTC  the  Holy  Synod  Tt>oog- 
n»cd  abroad,  344. 

Pictom, opinions  on  many  En  tlte  National 
Gallery,  8  j  gaUery  of  lord  f,  Egerton, 

14  :  oppommiUea  of  purchMe  Toal  by 
the  truflces  nf  die  NMjnnal  Gallajr, 

15  :  wroug  esilmata  of,  18 ;  ftdlille* 
to  naoiina  eoUectioM  alForded  by  lo* 
ble  CuiuUea,  19. 

Plato,  ti«innption  on  whic4i  lie  fouiuled 
tiia  polKy,  445. 

Port*,  philwnphical  ciiticitni  tu  be  ap- 
plied to,  692. 

Poland,  her  toss  of  sorereignty  over  Wal- 
Uchia  and  Motdam (I6'i\ ),  264  ;  con* 
tcqiirncei  uf  her  union  wltli  IJihuanin, 
336 ;  the  nope  and  the  king  regwdeil 
ai  ■piritual  and  politiral  heodt  by  jtl 
ch>irch,337:  synod eon]jtiiat«dia,359; 
violation  of  the  charter  uf  1815  by  the 
CEar».3fil :  clergy  »f,  362 .  ibe  oecadon 
DflafluTeetioo,363i  nuse  CMf  bo*  pcr< 
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Mcution  of  CathoUdam,  3&3 ;  her  eon- 

■ecrtted  building  turned  ioto  hoBpiUb 
and  dung^ns,  364  ;  decreei  issued  to 
separate  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  364 ;  notnination  of  a  priest, 
365  ;  estates  confiscated  IQ)  367. 
Police  (Rural),  Report  of  Commtssionen 
on  the  estabUshment  of,  64  ;  extract 
from  '  Duties  of  Coiutables,'  65 ;  ty- 
thing-man.  Till,  and  constable,  65  ;  the 
•ndent  police  of  England,  66 ;  extracts 
from  statute  of  Winchester,  66 ;  anci- 
ent constabulary  force,  68  ;  distinction 
between  the  magisterial  and  ministerial 
functions  of  justices  of  the  peace,  69  ; 
functions  of  "  watch  and  ward,"  69 ; 
official  information  needed  of  extent 
of  crime,  69  ;  migratory  and  reudent 
depredators,  70;  confessions  of  thieves, 
71 ;  practices  of  thieves  in  London, 
87 ;  anecdote  of  a  thief,  89 ;  house- 
breakers, swell-mob,  common  thieves, 
89  ;  means  of  bank  robbery,  91 ;  pre- 
cautions against  plunderers,  93;  Ta< 
grant*  distinguished  ^m  regular 
thie^-es,  94  ;  pretences  of  vagrants  to 
obtain  money,  99  ;  evidence  given  by 
Mr.  Spencer,  101 ;  case  of  Lieut.  Cole, 
102;  impunity  of  rioters,  103;  inse- 
curi^  of  travellers,  104;  means  for 
repressing  robberies,  IOC ;  state  of  the 
constabulary  in  Somersetshire,  107 ; 
difference  between  parish  and  trained 
con3ta))Ies,  109 ;  means  of  rendering 
the  system  efficient,  111  ;  want  of 
protection  to  person  and  property  in 
the  countrj-,  111 ;  advantages  of  local 
institntions,  113;  niigratorj- classes  of 
thieves,  114;  javelin-mcn  a  relic  of 
the  escort  of  horse,  115  ;  difficulties  in 
reforming  the  constabularj-,  116;  re-  | 
capitulation  of  some  conclusions  of  the 
Commissiuners  in  their  '  Report,'  118; 
concluding  remarks  ofthc'  Report,'  123. 
Ponsonby   (lord),   his  exertions  for  tlie 

Uelgic  cause,  566. 
Poor  Inquiry  Commissioners,   their  evi- 
dence conrincing,  621  ;  extract  from 
their  firet  report,  627;  extract  from 
thinl  rei)ort,  630;  extract  from  fourth 
report,  Ij  19;    Hoard   of  Improvement 
recommended  by,  658, 
Poor-law  Act,  benefit  of  to  Ireland,  619. 
Portugal,  bill  for  the  suppression  of  slave- 
trade  in,  501  ;  on  the  right  of  search- 
ing her  vessels,  501  ;  onr  position  with 
the  government  of,  503 :  repugnance 
to  fulfil  her  ciigagctiicnts,   505 ;    her 
breaches  of  faith  grounds  for  declara- 
tion of  war,  506. 
Principalities,  countries  included  imdcr 


thii  title,  357t  farmer  impOituee  tL 
their  coaunerce,  2&7. 


Q. 


QuASBRs,  answer  to  their  oljedioH  tt 

the  union  of  chorch  and  atote,  1M. 
Queea  Victoria,  Wyoa's  medal  o^  &4. 


Raphabl,  his  pictares  few  in  wmlaa, 
many  in  fresco,  20  ;  many  oopiesfroa, 
20 ;  his  character  as  a  painter,  23. 

Reform  Bill,  imperfect  in  its  operatioa. 
290 ;  errors  in  framing  it,  294 ;  dx 
moral  law,  and  that  of  the  Eng^ 
constitutioD,  295. 

Reformation  (Uie),the  people  taught bjit 
their  proper  place  in  the  social  tchaae, 
292  ;  the  second  aristocracy  created  br 
it  and  Henry  VIIl.,  292. 

Rehgion,  considerations  upon,  319:  wbI 
to  be  regarded  a  meana,  320  ;  iu  d^ 
gradation  when  priests  are  conTCm^ 
into  government  spiea,  323 ;  sti^ 
for  empire  in  Slavonia,  325. 

Revolution  of  1688,  the  triumph  of  th- 
stocracy  over  restored  monarchy  is' 
the  people,  292. 

Rights  of  propertj-,  claims  consider«i 
under  tlm  head,  163. 

Royal  Academy,  its  establishment,  30; 
causes  of  schism  in,  30  ;  ill-trcatmeol  of 
Martin's  pictures,  41. 

Russell  (lord  John), his  Letter  to  the  cfer- 
tors  of  Stroud,  273  ;  Iiis  announcemnit 
of  the  breaking  up  of  the  adminisin- 
tion,  275  ;  his  remarks  resjiecting  the 
Potnallopers,  306. 

Russia,  her  spirit  hostile  to  Eiuvpc,  HI ; 
her  only  civilization  the  art  of  war. 
Ml ;  methods  of  defeating  herhostilit)-, 
142;  lier  claim  to  territory  in  America. 
164;  her  restricting  interooiuTte  with 
the  Black  Sea,  255  ;  stipulation  in  her 
treaties  with  the  Porte  rcsiwcting  Wal- 
lacliia  and  Moldavia,  264  ;  os^umci  a 
protectorship  over  the  provinces.  261 ; 
trcacherj-  to  Turkey,  261-5;  assumes 
tlie  direction  of  ipiarantines  in  the  prin- 
cipalities, 265  ;  censorship  of  the  press. 
2C.i  ;  her  insidious  conduct,  266:  se- 
cret treaty  between  the  Czar  and  Via- 
ilnick,  266;  false  professions  in  her 
designs  on  other  countries,  267  :  her 
small  aggressive  power,  268  ;  revenue 
of  the  empire,  269;    history  of  the 
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rclinrch  in,  SI9  :  dcininds  of  llie  cbiirdi 
I  oil  tray  Ruuun,  .322;  fumljuneiiuil 
in^iliam  of  pircminciil.  321 ;  ber 
'  Bodil  bhtic,  332 :  hsr  subjection  to 
tlic  T«r1>n.  331  ;  dt-clinpof  tlicRiinck 
dynut]',  336 :  incrcmc  of  power  of  the 
dnry,  337  (  throni!  puKd  loto  the 
htnnc  of  RoaMDoff,  343 :  the  Bibk  qd- 
known  utioogrt  borpeople,  347  -.  Kta- 
lo-Gretk  cliurcli  imlrjiciiileTit  nf  the 
I'llTurcli  of  Coiutuitiuoplc,  342  :  ]ter- 
tarmtnee  of  dhine  trrvii-e  ut  Mommw, 
348;  RuHianpiMpon  tobdven.iiiUut 
British  MoMiitn,  5!13 ;  machinery  iit 
Bantwi  state  policy.  3J4 ;  bcr  !«• 
grrrtoii  upon  PoUnd,  35ti  -.  eagigt' 
meats  not  oliscntal  lir.  ^^9  ;  wck»i- 
utLcal  coniUtor)-  inuescd  to  the  Ru.%- 
«Ud  Holy  Synod,  3fi6 ;  iiuperiiil  re- 
script (1838;,  36*»:  ivgiilaUoiiH  coii- 
cvrniflg  civil  functiouArics,  ZGH.  hex 
atMMM  of  nutilr-v  3fi;  ;  iikiMc  rcs(«crt- 
inf'iaUed  mtuTiacet,"  3G8  ;  facts  of 
penccutioni  in  Potknd,  3C9 ;  lier  ir- 
st«in  twwani*  oibcr  cDuniriCR.  3"6: 
tikes  adviinta^c  of  the  poircr  of  re!i- 
giutu  lUMM'iaiiuiik,  377  :  iiniun  of  reli* 
gious  ami  slate  poliry,  379. 
Ryche  ilord.ehttiiCPllQr),  liia  omaeeininil 
of  rvidrncc  sgaiut  the  duke  of  bomer- 

3. 

nsiJ>T(tliC),nttunl  bonndary  Wtwccn 
llollinu  lud  Belfium.  Ci74  :  riglit  of, 
field  hy  »evcnl  iwwen  at  diU'erciii 
timei,  S;i. 

lind.  mainteiuncc  of  i  pittlijfteriui 
esisliliiliiiuMii  lif  «u  AMgUcsD  Catholic 
gOTCRiiiieiit,  4 18. 

t  {lir  W.f.  lii*  (leriiuoiM  retperting 
niftrilmtc  wmtorj,  IW ;  tiif  doctiinc 
unfftirty  criticized'  lij"  Mr.  Chilly,  l»l3. 
iilpiunr,  lis  vtiTOiiragFinciit  amoag  tlic 
Gnwks,  47  :  Itiuly'sworki,45  ;  £iiglijih 
Hcboo)  requires  [»iroiitgr,  1H ;  descrip- 
tion of  a  tomtb  liy  Conora.  49  ;  Um 
CDtU  )iy  MicbMl  Angclo,  bronsht  from 
luly,  OO. 
Scrris,  iDflucoce  of  Ri»aia  in,  266 ;  folly 

I  of  attempting  a  raiutltutionni  gnTcrn< 

^^_    mc-nl  in,  2<U  i  its  cuuibtutiottBi  AMciii> 

^K  Uy.  206. 

^HejnMur  (lurd),  ctiter  of,699  ;  hii  letter 

^H  TO  Calbcrine  Pur,  SOO ;  lettera  to  liis 

■■l  hrotlier,  COO. 

^^oirily,  demand  for    i 

Sierra  Lcour.  icpm  iotiAn  on 

thr  ilave-inulE,  '.'..■    - x'liseb  con* 

demaed,  491) ;  uixcd  couimiaaiun  ut, 


■16\  ;  tlic  Vdoz  condeiniu>d,  4dC ;  our 
tiniitcd  scttlpini^nU  in,  tW. 

Sherwood  (Dr.),  on  the  sy»t«ui  of  Thug. 
geCt  &3^;  iiitrt^ductiun  lo  his  work 
concenUDg  the  Thun.  539. 

SilesUo  kksn,  cue  of  (I7&3),  182. 

SUve.tnu)e  (the),  466 ;  gieat  caoMS  of  iU 
exijtence,  468  -.  inelfidency  of  our  end* 
sen,  469 ;  deacriptiun  of  a  slave-huat, 
472;  rcponof  coinmiBiiD&crs  at  Sierra 
Leone,  473,499i  caiiM^  of  rciuly  supply 
to  Ibe  aiaTe^eelen,  474  :  lonl'ciarea- 
doa'a  obienralion  on  iheeuctiurngemenc 
given  to,  4"5  :  difficulties  of  couvlctioa 
conccruiiig,  47t;;  analjui  of  eriilenue 
on,  477  ;  numlHT  ut  jUricans  anDUaUy 
iinponed  into  Cuba  and  UraziJ,  4B1 ; 
Engti«b  gnods  maiinliurtiirvit  iitr,  402 ; 
Oiriitiari  and  MahODimetbD  traisk:  in 
slaves.  483;  negroes  carried  into  lU' 
very  fewer  llian  those  dcslroynl  in  the 
cairtarCt  483  :  lormcnti  and  mortaJity 
on  the  passage,  48 1-^  ;  vaptun,*  i>r  the 
*  Vetm,  487 ;  facts  relative  to  the  death 
of  ihiTei,  40t ;  mercantile  iniereaia  it\u 
]>o»e<l  to  iu  aboliliun,  492 ;  power  of 
England  to  check  the  slave-trade,  492; 
registratiDii  of  ntam  at  Capo  of  Good 
Hope,  490  :  ir»le  nf  the  Gold  Coast  in 
slaves,  498 ;  cageme**  ot  the  Africau 
rulers  fur  friendsliip  of  tlnglaiid,498  ,■ 

,      Portuguese  lUve-Iiadc,  ^01. 
Sleeuiu  tcol.},  hb  inveuigatJona  relMiTe 

m  the  'I'hug*,  &38. 
South  Seas,  eipcdhioB  for  tlio,  388.  (Sec 

AuKttlCA.) 

fiutC'paper  orBce,  access  of  literary  inen 

to  the.  290. 
Slate,  rclaEioii  nf  the  church  to  tlie,  433; 

ambiguity  of  the  term,  44 1 1  eUucatton 

of  the  peopV  the  duty  of  the,  457. 
Sutiitk-al  Society  of  London,  journal  of 

the,  126;  inip<jrianee  uf  uccuratc stiitii- 

ticol  details.  133. 
StQDe(VV'.  L.),lmliJeDf  Brant.  385;  hli 

im|urliaIitT,  42V. 
StowcU  (lordi,  his  principle  that  every 

power  hu  trw  exrliuiTe  ngbito  onforoe 

iti  own  nituiidpal law  and  nuui time  do- 

Uce,502.  '^ 

SiUlaii  Maliranud.  Iiit  dcilh.nod  oinluct 

of  thcCtar,271 ;  aiianrliv  in  the  Porte. 

272. 


T. 


Tart  iisccul  on  Ruuia,  333; 

p«'l  Nudurt,  331. 

Tavi^lt, ..^..u  Lihei,  lint  hhjttit  re- 

ctlred  ttu  from  the  kiiiga  of  Fnutce 
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gtntfam  oft  ftttt  CM  fovM «f  bttdi 
MTobbm,  5>S|  iMMbltateMnt d; 
^UtltilBrttMlaB  tha  mivm  ef  ti« 
ApoUu  ml6H  af  MflfldtB*,  MT. 

lMkMiorATlii«'M». 

TkaaMd^  hk  tUe  ef  the  "  bdlB  Bw- 
M9Wit,"416|  ibdnfaitbetMitttaflrtfaa 
'nuwi,41A|  titiaMmamnaomgfiba 
IiidiiM,U&. 

Itaon  (If .),  Ui  BDlogiNl  ni9, 61S. 

Tfanoao,  thtt  mi5i  nuBowD  Ib  BB^taad 
tfOSie,  Uli  te  fciMMMn  it  Int 
flOBflMd  to  enfinl  In^  H8|  |dtm 
tf  a  Mte  orlBTdf^,  MS ;  coBiinBea 
•ftlMBttbaiiii  nithoritt  fai  the  mur- 
dn,M9. 

Thagi,  MgMifaBd  ^item  at  tfa«,  5S8; 
one  mate  cf  A*  B>Mnl  p«ifn  of 
pimuitf  Hit 

TItfu,  Ui  ^etim  of  tiw  Cofun  ftnQ;, 
11. 

T8^hs,mMtingoftbeCuraad  Ua  ml- 
nlften  U,  8M. 

ToiM,  nntUng  cAbrtt  of  the,  S8S. 

Ttador  iwincet,  iietuwM'j  conaeqance  of 
tbdr  poUey,  SOL 

Tmfc^,  csoMe  of  her  embemHmentt, 
S47t  dtflenltietiaBegaliUinf  tnetiet 
iiith,24S|  her  ftmer  oommerdal  po- 
licy contnitedirifh  dtat  of  other  ooqu- 
triei,  869 ;  her  eommerdtl  syitem  to 
regird  to  the  produce  of  ber  oini  (oil, 
253  !  arbitnry  exactioiia,  2&4  ;  popa- 
Utionofherempire,  259;  ber  commer- 
cial resourcea  in  Europe,  259 1  duty  on 
exports  from  the  Sultan'a  dominions 
impracticable,  267. 

Tyrone,  deacription  of  part  of,  630. 

I^er  (Mr.),  bis  history  of  the  reigna  of 
Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  690 ;  character 
of  bis  work,  591 ;  his  modemixing  the 
orthography,  592  !  his  plot  dtvided  into 
three  peiioda,  695. 

U. 

UfrrED  Statet,  attem]^  made  to  violate 
their  neutrality,  IHl  general  diffusion 
of  elementary  education  in  the,  387  ; 
Involved  in  practicslitic*,  387. 

Uruguay  (republic  of),  mode  of  transport- 
ing sUves  into,  481. 

Utrecht,  commercial  treaty  of,  169. 

Uzbek  Khan,  firman  issued  by,  335. 


V. 


Van  de  Weyer  (M.),  note  presented  by 
Um  to  the  Gemanlc  conference,  M4, 


tfaerin«tpQ«tir,'abL 

dinMn  to 

^mMa$  0^  Ptwirfi.iyi  I 


ofihetiMt7of;5»)  riztf. 

to  ptiBM  VMdKM^  Wi 
oqpMnkig  ttw  Nate- 

ariUcdaa^rilsof  tha  AmU^ 

Vladndr  HonoauwIiiMb  MdBOrillMiD 
Ui  aoBi  M  Us  tettbiibad,  SSL 


W. 

Wab,  aeqitittlaB  of  tanitaaj  aot  aM 
4riBgeaua,188t  Umo^  aapradiri 
in  filinme  and  Amvica,  189 1  wifT 
not  antgeet  tp  oonflaeatkm  don^Mi 
189 ;  necesdty  aid  retaliation  soBfr 
times  occasion  it,  190 ;  eSecu  of  an- 
lization  on  "  war  by  land*"  and  iki 
severity  of  "  mazitiine  wazftre,"  IfO; 
maritime  cultures  of  inivate  propeitr, 
191;  power  given  by  a  letter  of  maninc^ 
1 9 1 ;  aenteace  of  a  court  a  national  nat- 
ter, 192;  mixed eommiMumcompIaiBB 
of  illegal  capture,192;  oulimitediawftil- 
neat  <^  meant  in  vrar,  192 ;  oonvoitiaa 
of  1757, 194  i  rights  of  war  aa  to  aeo- 
trals,  194  ;  case  of  qualified  Bestial- 
ity, 196  i  pasaage  for  armica  throudta 
neutral  territory,  196 ;  foreign  ealiat- 
ment  act  of  1819, 196 ;  a  neutral  go- 
vernment bound  to  puniab  breacliea  of 
neutrality  by  ita  sntijects.  197 ;  ques- 
tions between  neutrals  and  belligerents, 
197 ;  treaties  in  favour  ot  the  maxim 
"i>ec  ships,  free  goods,"  198  ;  contro- 
venies  relating  to  contraband,  200; 
commercial  treaty  between  England 
and  United  Sutes,  202;  rulea  con- 
cerning blockade,  203 ;  distinction  be- 
tween a  blockade  and  a  aiege,  204 ; 
rule  of  the  war  of  1 756,  205 ;  ftneible 
reaistance  justifies  confitcatioii  of  sea* 
tral  property,  206  { tnoafte  of  tenitoty 
not  necessarily  loaa  of  property,  S06 ; 
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intttflerence  justifiable  to  prevent  hos- 
tile colliBioDB,  207- 

Warburton  (Mr.)this  aueition  relitinto 
the  liberal  party,  296. 

WashingtoD,  bis  deciaioD  respecting  "  free 
ships,  free  goods,"  196. 

Waste-land  company,  Ireland,  incorpo- 

.    rated  in  1836,  651. 

Weale  (Mr.),  bis  evidence  respecting  Ire- 
land, 661. 

Wellington  (duke  of) ,  discrepancy  between 
bis  statements  and  sir  R.  Peers,  284. 

West,  bis  character,  31 ;  his  being  a  "me- 
cbanical  painter  "  refuted,  32  ;  lasting 
merit  of  his  works,  34 ;  his  enc(H|r^e- 
ment  of  talent,  34.  "^ 

Westall,  bis  drawings,  39;  bis  pictures 
described,  39;  preceptor  to  princess 
Victoria,  39. 

Westminster  (bishop  of),  letter  from,  598. 

Wbeaton  (Dr.),hi8' Elements  of  Interna- 
tional ijw,  144  ;  his  definition  of  the 
law  of  nations,  145 ;  few  actions  irre- 
spective of  drcumstances,  146;  right 
of  self-preservation  and  intervention, 
150;  principle  of  the  balance  of  power 
exaggerated,  161  ;  examples  of  inter- 
vention by  BliropeaQ  states  in  the 
afiTairs  of  each  other,  151 ;  extracts 
from  Wheaton's  work,  153;  hii  ex- 
planation of  sending  troops  to  Por- 
tugal (in  1826),  153;  treaty  respect- 
ing the  interference  of  the  Christian 
powers  in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  163; 
comparison  between  this  treaty  and 
the  Crusades,  154  ;  rights  of  independ- 
ence, 155  ;  instances  of  guarantees  by 
special  compact,  155 ;  remarks  on  mu- 
nicipal institutions,  166;  observations 
on  piracy  and  impressment  of  foreign 
seamen,  158;  these  examined,  159; 
jurisdiction  of  consuls  in  foreign  coun- 


tries, 160 ;  questions  of  international 
honours  and  precedence,  161 ;  hii 
misconception  of  the  treaty  of  Adri- 
anople,  163 ;  remarks  on  riven,  165  ; 
on  the  power  to  alienate  nationiJ  pro- 
perty, 169 ;  his  miaq>prehension  of 
the  nature  of  guarantees,  171 ;  distinc- 
tion between  oflfeniive  and  defiensiTe 
alliances,  173 ;  treaties  of  succour  and 
their  tendencies,  1 73 ;  extract  on  in- 
ternationil  rights  of  states  in  their  hos- 
tile relations,  176;  war  only  justifiable 
in  extreme  cases,  180;  declaration  of 
the  existcMB  of  a  state  of  war  neces- 
sary, 181 ;  when  an  enemy's  property 
may  be  lawfully  ai>nfiscated,183 ;  seizure 
of  persona  on  breaking  out  of  war,  134 ; 
his  unfairness  respecting  Great  Britdn, 
185. 

Wolff,  his  theory  respecting  the  poems  of 
Homer,  663,  680;  the  i£neid  analysed 
on  the  principles  of  the  Wolffian  achool, 
665 ;  inconsistency  of  the  Wolffian  cri- 
tics, 680,  689. 

Working  classes,  causes  of  their  eiron, 
318. 

Wyatt  (T.),  his  conspiracy,  618. 

Wyon's  medal  of  the  Queen,  54. 


X. 


XBNOPHON,his  remark  respecting  agricul- 
ture, 638. 


Y. 


Yaroblav,  his  code  of  laws,  331. 
Young  (Arthur),  his  account  of  tillage  io 
Ireland,  625. 
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